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Report of the Committee appointed by the Governor 
General in Council to investigate and report what steps 
should be taken to improve and expand the Indian 
Territorial Force, so as to constitute it an efficient 
second line of reserve to the regular army, and also to 
remove all racial distinctions in the constitution of the 
Non*ReguIar Military Forces in India, including the 
Auxiliary Force. 
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(?) Oral Evitlcnco ol Witnesses— co)i/rf. 

Honorary Znd-Lieut, A. N. Wadliawa, ll-15tL Pnnjnl) Regiment 
Major E, B. Mansrin, M. C., 2nd Bombay Pioneers (lato Adjutant, 
ll-19lb Hyderabad Regiment) ... - , . . 

Khan Bahadur Khn\raia Mohammad Jfur (Bilinr and Orissa) 

Captain K. S. Caldwell, 0. C., Patna, IL T. C. . • • • • • 

‘ Major II. S. Snbrawardy, M.L.C., I. T. F. Medical Corps (Bengal) 
Captairf (local Major) W. A. J. Hinds, Adjutant, ll-2nd, Bombay 

. Pioneers 

Honorary Lieutenant (Local Captain) J. C. Oonwala, ll-2iid Bombay 

Pioneers 

Honorary 2nd-Licnt. S. P. Singba, ll-15tb Punjab Regiment 

Honorary 2nd-Licnt. Tikba Sahib Surindra Singh Bcdi, 11-lst Punjab 
Regiment 

Captain J. Jf. Bannerjee, Bar.-at-Law (Bengal) 

3Ir. F. L. Brnyne, M. C., I.C.S. (Pnnjab) ... 

Major H. S. Sten'art, D. A. D., A. & T. F., P. & A. Dist. (Bengal) , 
Lieut. P. W. McKic, Delhi Contingent, Auxiliary Force . . 

Licnt.-Colonel W. M. Craddock, D.S.O., M.C., O.C., Calcutta Scottisli , 
Mr. H. R. Kovill, C.LE., O.B.E., Y.D., LCi!. (U. P.) 

Major W. J. Nance, Adjutant, U-3rd Madras Regiment , . . 

Honorary 2nd>Lieut, The Rajah of Kalikote, ll-5rd Madras Regiment 

Lieutenant (Local Captain) P. MaxwclLLnwford, Adjutant, 5tli 
(Madras) Battalion, TI. T. C 

Mr. K. C. Be, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Bengal) 

Mr. Palekanda Mudappa, B.A.B.L., M.L.C. (Coorg) . . . . 

Captain K, L. Faakcn, Adjutant, ll-20th Burma Rides 
Honorary Lieut. L. V. Po, ll-20th Burma Rides . . . . 

Kansrar Ganpati Singh of Kharwa (Rajputann) , • . . 

Mr. C D. M. Bindley, Chief Commissioner o£ Railways . . , 

(8) Estimated cost of the Committee 
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JProceeflings of the Anxiliaiy and Territorial Forces 6oimniitee. 


1 Tlie CommittcD held prelijninary meetings in Simla on June 10th and lltJj 
in order to decide upon the best method of collecting the information neoesspy 
to enable them to accomplish their task. The Chairman informed the meeting 
that a letter had been sent to all Local Governments asking for their opinions 
on the future of the non-regular forces in India. It was decided that, when 
their replies were received, a questionnaire should bo prepared dealing with all 
important points raised therein, and that this questionnaire should he sent out 
to' selected persons, official and non-official, who were either directly connected 
with the non-regtilar forces or who had taken special interest in them. Their 
replies, logetlicr with those of Local Governments would form a suitable^ basis 
upon which the Committee could commence their discussions. Having considered 
these replies and taken the oaal evidence of such witnesses as seemed to the 
Committee suitable or were suggested by Local Governments, the Committee 
should be in a position to make its recommendations. 

It was decided that the next meeting should be held immediately before ihe 
September session of the Legislative Assembly. 

2. It proved impossible for the Committee to meet again until November 
and the second meeting was held in Delhi on November 10th. The President, 
after extending a hearty welcome to the members of the Committee, pointed 
out that much of the witten evidence of witnesses had only ^recently been received 
and printed, and in consequence had only just been circulated to them, and 
suggested that the consideration of this part of the evidence should be postponed 
until after the examination of the witnesses who were to appear before them in 
person. This course was agreed to and in addition it was decided to form a 
.sub-committee consisting of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and Captain Ajab Khan to 
consider and report on the various questions included in Sections A and K, of 
the questionnaire, which deal respectively with ' Pay and Allowances ’ and 
‘ Becommended Amendments to ilio I. T. F. Act and Eules ’. 

The Secretary then read a note, prepared by the General Staff, on the 
military requirements of a second line for India, and the implications of any 
form of change from the present system, and later the sections of the I. T. F. 
Act dealing with the liability for service, conditions of service, system of train- 
ing, and pay and allowances of the Force. After he had explained the present 
composition of the Force, the Committee adjourned until the next day. 

Tinnn Meztdig. 

* Novtmher Jltk, 19S4. 

3. The following witnesses were interrogated ; — 

Major n. S. Cardew, M. C., Adjutant, ll/18th Royal Garhwal Bides. 

Lt. (local Capt.) Raja Shcr Mohammed Khan, Adjutant, ll/13th Frontier 
Force Rifles. 

Major N. M. Grylls, Adjutant, U/lst Punjab Regiment. 

Hony. 2nd Lt. F. Haider Khan, M.A., B.Sc., 3rd (United Provinces) 
Battalion, U. T. C. (Aligarh). 

Founnr MBEmc. 

November 12th, 1924- 

4. TJio following witnesses were interrogated 

Hony. 2nd Lieutenant A. N. Wadhawa, ll/15th Punjab Regiment. 

Major K. B. Mnngin, M.C., 2nd Bombay Pioneers, late Adjutant, ll/19th 
Hyderabad Regiment. 

Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohammad Nur, President, I. T. F. Advisory 
Committee, Bihar and Orissa. 

Captain K. S. Caldwell, 0. C. Patna University Training Corps. 

Major H. S. Suhrawardy, M.L.C., I, T. F. Medical Corps (Bengal). 

Major W. A. J. Hinds, Adjutant, ll/2nd Bombay Pioneers. 

Hony. Lieut. (Local Capt.) J. C. Oonwalla, ll/2nd Bombay Pioneers. 
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Tina Meetiso. 


Novtmbtr JSth, 7&r^. 

6. The following witnobsci were iiilerrogated 

Itony. 2nil Lieut. S. Singiia, ll/lSOi I'imjnli llcgimciit. 

Hony. 2nd Lieutenant Tikka Sahib Snriridra Singh iJcdi, U/let Punjab 
Regiment. 

Capt. J. X. Ranerjeo, Rar-al-Law (Bengal). 

Mr. F. L. Brajme, M.C., I.C.S., Deputy Commi.isioncr, Gurgaon. 

Major 11. S. Stewart, ISlli Punjab llegimenl. Deputy Aisiatant Direetor, 
Auxiliary and Territorial l'orce\, Prc-bidency and Assam District. 
Lieutenant P. W. McKie, Della Contingent, Au.yir(iiry Force. 

Lt.-Colonel R*. M. Craddock, D.S.O., M.C., O.C., Calcutta ScoUisti, 
Auxiliary Force. 

Sixth Mcctinc. 


Novtmhcr Jilh, 

6. The following witnesses were interrogated ; — 

Lt.-CoI. II. R. Ncvill, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., I.C.S., District Magistrate, 
Agra, 

Major W. 3, Knncc, Adjutant, ll/3rd Madras llegimenl. 

Hony. 2ud/Lt. Tho Raj.a of Kalikote, 11 /3rd Xladras Kcgimcnt. 

Lt. (local Capt.) F, MaxwclbLairford, Adjutant, Madras Dnis'crsity 
i raining Corps. 

Mr. K, C. Dc, C.I.G., I.C.S., Commissioner, l’ri'.sideney Division, Bengal. 
Mr. Palckanda Mudnppa, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. (Coorg). 

SKVsartH Meetixc.. 


iVoi’cw6cr /Cf/i, Z03f. 

7. The follosving sritnesscs were interrogated : 


Capt. 1C. L. Fasken, Adjutant, U/20tli Burma Rifles. 
Hony. Lieut. L. V. Po, U/20lh Burma Rifles. 

Kunwar Gaiipati Singh of Kharwa (Rajputana). 

Jfr. C. D. Jf. Ilindlcy, Chief Commissioner of Railw.ays. 


8. From November 17th to 22nd the Commilleo met daily to consider the 
recommradalions to ho mndo to the Gor'crnment of India with regard to tlio 
constitution and composition of tiio U. T. C., I. T. P. and A F and tho 
itTreport^ distinctions in them. The Committee then disArsed to consider 


Eioimt Meewno. 

1925, tho Commilleo reassembled and flnaltv nassed and 
signed the renort, for presentation to tho Govcnmicnt of India. Passca ana 
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Ijrrrn to nii: Crurr SrcnmniEs to Tiin Oovcnxstrsrs or MAl>Iv.^!'| BombaTi 
Itr^vnAL, THE Uxirnn I’kovi.vcm, the rtixJA®, Hvitv.v avp Biiiaii asp OiussAi 
THE Hon'IHT. the Cnitr CoMMI-sSIPSEn ANH ACENT to the CJOVEllKOK-GEXEKAt, 
X«r.Tii-WrsT fiiosTiEU I'liovixci:, the I{os’w.e the Aoext to the Goathnoh- 
Oenm’.al is JIajittasa ash Cinrr Cojuussioneh, AJstKU-MrnwAiiA, the 
llos'nEE THE J{r.sini‘_vT IS Mvsoiin ash Ciriir CoM3iisi<tosrn, Gooho, ash 
THE Ciiirr rVwiMJSiiiosrn, Dixiir, No. A,-270S3-1 {A.G., A.T.l'.), dated the 
1st Arwr, 192^. 

AVilli r<'f<T?nro to tlic iilt.Tclird rony of ro^oliition wliich wns nccoptcd liy 
the Giivi’riimrnt of Ifulia in the I.oj:iMntive A'srmhly on th” 6th l*<'l)ruaty l^JSA, 
i niu tlirectcJ to ••ny that it is jiropoi-rd to ronveno a C<iniuiitteo, as fooji ps 
p<"-fittlp, to ronsider the qnr^lioJi of the reoryanisation of the Indian Territorial 
Force. 

2. It is desired to pl.tce hefnre the Committee ai much information ns c.an 
1« ol.l.-iinrd vrith re,:ard to the Indian Territorial Force as at pre*ent constitoted, 
and the (invernmrnt of India s-,nit|d therefore he );1nd if, after consultation 
srith the Irsr.Tl Territorial Force Aihi'ory Committee ami tlie local military 
Mithoritv f t.e., the General Olfirer Comiiiaiidini; in-Cliief of the Command), you 
n-ouhl ^aceur them ssilh any |iraffir.il .•tipEeilions for the improvement of 
the Force under the he.ads unfed Iielow : — 

(i) Fay .and nllow.ancrs, 

(ii) Foimlarity of the Force. 

(til) >fetliods of selrctinj; candidates for commi'sions. 

(iv) Inijirovcnieiit of the Force Reneralty, has'ini* regard to the role for whirh 

it ha's been crmstiluted. 

(v) A li«t of relecfrd peport' whom if it considered the r<'mmiltee ,«hmihl 

Mimmon for eTamin.aiion. (The nuinher Alnmlil he limited to svhat 

‘^^’•'“Ihilirm svitli llie lor.nl military aitlhn. 

rity, i.r., (Jeiirral Officer Commatiilins-iti-Giief of the Comm.nnd, 

(vin'Jder esnenii.nlj, 

3. Tlie Government of India Avould also he pl.id to he fnriiislied with p.nrtiriilors 
of .any reasonaWe complaints nn<t prievattces which the local Territorial Force 
Adsnsory Committee may desire to hring to notice. 


llF^'lORrTION. 

'rjnt this As;e.'jihly recommrndt to the Governor Genrr.nl in Gouiicil that a 
Committee, incliidine mrmhern of the I.eEislntnre, he immediately npiiointeil to 
inves'.iR.tfe .and report what rtep-, tlmuld he t.nkrn to imptove and expand the 
Indian Territorial J'oree 'o ns to eonsfittilo if an efJlrient feeond line of reservn 
to the repnlar Army am! nho to rimove all rat ini disiinrtions in the mnstitti' 
lims eif the imn-reEnlar iiiiliinry forces in Imlia including the Auxiliary Force. 
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Letter frost the OFnciAXiNO Chief Secrctarv to the Governsient op Behoai., 
No. 6740-P., DATED THE lllH JOEY 1924. 


I am directed to refer to your letter No. A.'27033-l <A. G., A. T, I".), 
dated the 1st April 1924, and subsequent reminders, rcf'erdin;; the opinion ot 
this Government on certain questions ailcctinp; the organisation of the Indian 
Territorial Force. 


In reply, I am to observe that the opinions of the seTcr<Tl Associations 
consulted have only recently been received, while some have not yet replied. 
In these circumstances it has not been possible for the Governor in Council to 
give the matter adequate consideration. I am to communicate, however, the 
following provisional views, and it is presumed that this Government will be 
ccnsulted when the Committee lias reported. 

Pay and dlloivances . — On tlie whole the Government of Deng.!! arc inclined 
to consider that the pay and allowances at jiresent provided during the train- 
ing period are sufficient, but tliey agree svi'th tlie General Officer Commanding, 
Presidency and Assam District, that a monthly retaining allowance might ho 
introduced during non-training periods following the principle adopted in the 
case of the Indian Army Deserve. Final orders are still awaited as to the pay 
ti> be drawn by Government servants when on military duty, and this Govern- 
ment would recommend that formal orders should he passed authorising them 
to receive their full Government p.Ty in addition to travelling expenses and the 
allowance permissible under the Act. 


fopularittj of the Force.— U is probable that the Bengal Unit has suffered 
m popularity through the nomenclature adopted, this unit being, it is under- 
stood, a section ot_ the _ll-19th Hyderabad Kegiment under which name if is 
known. Tlie name is believed to represent the place of the unit in the organisa- 
tion of the Indian Army as a whole, hat it conveys nothing in Bengal and 
may possib^ have an adverse effect on recruitment through giving rise to 
some Idea that roeriuts arc liable to be sent for training outside Bengal! 

''ill caused by naming the unit 
fhe^reindw Battalion, without disturbing its technicil relation to 

tii6 regular army, I am to mako tins recommendation. 


The local Territorial Advisory Committee have advised with a view to 
increase _ its popularity that the uniform of the Territorial Force should be 

-'"f “In.*''® helmets instead of pith hats and 

shorts instead of pantaloons. These are details which will doubtless Mmo for 
tlie considcratioii of the Comjnitteo and Government consider tSt^ anv 
concession possible should ho made to local preference in matters of this Wnd. 

Candidates for commission .— General Officer f!nminnn.n«™ -o -j 

Oio dal ""Ad^lS’ 

be submitted to the General Officer Commanding for approval^'^^io 'o^vprnnr 
II. Council entertains some doubt as to whether it is n * A Governor 

.^ouia intervene in the matter of commissions before n^mS^co’to OirCe”®"! 
Officer Commanding, Presidency and Assam District bX^^s at i General 

would accept the opinion of this officer in the Ster ^ * present advised 


Impr^ement of the Force gtnerdly . — The question of «... • 

of the Force generally is primarily a matter of improvemen 

General Officer Commanding, Presidency and i interest and ih 

that, in order to bring the ®Force up toVriandard 

BIX months preliminary training is necessarv ^ second Imi 

appreciates the advantages of such a Sr ftom Se sWnH 
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iAif% of versons to be examined by the Oommittce.—l am to mention the 

Sh thfaSroval ®«ie''(3e2aroS CommandinR, 
Presidency and Assam District ; — 


(1) Major II. S. Sulirawardy. M.L.C., rresident, Advisory Committee, 

Jlengal. . 

(2) Captain G. L. Hyde, Adjutant, ll-19th Hyderabad Ecgiment, 

Bengal Wing. 

(3) M.ajor II. S. Stuart, D.A.D., A. and T. F., Presidency and Assam 
District. 


(4) Captain J. :S'. Banerji. Bar.-at-Darv. 

(5) Mj'. Surendra Hath Mallick, M.A., B.D. 

(6) Sir P. C. Mitler, Kt.. C.I.E. 

(7) Mr. S. H. Das, Bar.-at-Daw. 

(8) Major K. K. Cliatarji. 

(9) Klian Baliadtir M. A. Jlomin (Magistrate of Nadia). 

(10) Lieutenant S. C. Ghosli Jlaulik (6, Rainy Pork, Ballygiinj). 

(11) Rai Jadunatii Majumdar Baliadnr, C.I.E. (Jessore). 

(12) Babn B. P. Das of Feni. 

(13) Maulvi Abdul Jabbar of NoaWiali. 


In paragrapli 2 of tlie letter under reply tlic views of this (government 
were asked for after consultation with the Gctieral Oflicer Commandiiig-in-Chief 
of the Command. I am to explain that the General OfTicer Commanding, 
Presidency and Assam District, was consulted in the first instance with a view 
to formulating proWsional views of tins Government and that it %vas the intention 
then to communicate these to the General Officer Commanding-in.Chief, 
Eastern Command, liefore putting them into final shape for submission to the 
ilovernmcnt of India. In view, however, of the urgency of the matter I am 
' to communicate to the Government of India the views formed, after consulta- 
tion with tlie General Otficcr Commanding, Presidency and Assam District, 
and to slate that a copy of this letter is being sent at tlie same time to the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Eastern Command. 

I am further 'to enclose copies of the replies* which have been received 
by this Government, and to suggest that these should Afe placed before the 
f.ommittec for their information. 


Letteh from the Major-Geneual Commanping, PREsinuNcy and Assam Disimici, 
TO THE CiriEF SrCRCT.lRY TO THE GOVERXMnNT OF Bknoal, Ko. 4969-10-A.T.F., 
PATEn THE 17th lilAY 1924. 

With reference to your No. 128 — 25-P.D., dated the 22nd April 1924. 

I have the honour to forward a report on this subffict from Major Mangin. 
Adjutant. H-19th Hyderabad Regiment. Tlie General Officer Comm.anding is 
entirely in agreement vrith this report and has added a few remarks of his 
own in the margin. 


At present there are numbers of demobilized men in most provinces, who 
liave had a thorough military training and make excellent material for 
the Territorial Force. This supply will antoniaticallv cease in a few years and 
we are faced with the raw material. 

*Letter No. 4969 — ^10-A.T.F., dated 17th May 1924, from General Officer 
Commanding, Presidency and Assam District. 

Letter dated 8th June 1924 and enclosures from the Bengal Advisory 
Committee. 

Letter No. 440, dated 26th June 1924, from the British Indian Association. 
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2. In order to bring Ibis material up to a standard suitable for a 2nd lino, 
SC days* preliminary training is considered necessary and subsequently 28 days 
every year, not necessarily consecutive. This would mean in some cases 
temporary accommodation in barracks and more amenities of life for the 
men during the 90 days’ preliminary training. 

3. The Territorial Force in this province is only territorial in name, more 
propaganda is required to instil into the recruiting areas, that the object of 
the Territorial Force is not a means of drawing a salary from Government nor 
d stepping stone afterwards to a Government employment. The time has also 
now come, when the class composition of Territorial units should ho definitely 
fixed in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Provinces. 

It is suggested for this province — 


For full battalion 




company It^puU 1 j. , . 

company Ahira ) n ■, t,- 
^ company Mniiammadans. 

1 company mixed (Bengalis, Brahmins, Bcharis, 
Khynsibas, etc.). 


Bihar and Orissa Territorial Force should bo separntet .from Bengal 
Territorial Force, even if the total strength of one battalion for each province 
IS not sanctioned. Tliey should have a separate budget allotment and all 
correspondence and accounts should he kept separate. 

4. A list of selected persons to be examined. 


Bibah axb Obtssa. 

(1) Khan Sahib Khawaja Muhammad Nur, President, Legislative 

Assembly, Biliar and Orissa— President, Advisory Board. Address— Gya, Bihar 
and Onssa. ■' ’ 

?• Mangin, M.C., Adjutant, 11-lOth Hyderabad Begiment, 
Bihar and Orissa Wing. k « 

The above officer is being relieved of his present duties by Major Bansford. 
As the latter officer has had no previous experience of Territorial work, it 
®^S6®stea that if J^Iajor K, B. I^Iangia has been relieved of his duties before 
the Committee assembles, that ho may be summoned from Agra, United Provinces, 
where he takes up the duties of 2nd-in-Command, 10'2nd Bombay Pioneers. 

Bengal. 

Ben?ll."'lddrS-Agra®“'‘™" Committee, 

(2) Captain Hyde, Adjutant, U-JQth Hyderabad Begiment. Bengal Wing.J 

(i) No remarks. 

(ii) No remarks. 

(iii) The method of selecting candidates for commis^inne t 

at present. commissions to remain ns 

Territorial officers should obtain commissions no tj •*- >. — 

after an approved term of service. British officers 


1. suggest six months’ preliminary training. 
+I concur. 


T. A. 0 

*To which 1 would add Major H. S. Stuart D A n a j m -A- 0 

and Assam District. ^ ^ and T.F., Presidenoj 

T. A. 0, 



(iv) If organized on Auxiliary Force lines — 

Ono company at Calcutta. 

One company at Dacca.* 

Xo extra expenditure involved as local liuiUlings could be utilised. 

lie nlbo suggests the reduction oi University Corps to ono company for each 
I'liivcrsity on account of expense. 

Name of Bengal lYitig to he changed from present designation to “Bengal 
'J’erritorial IJattalioii.”t 


- E. B. JfANGIN, il/a;or, 

Adjutimt, 11-Wth Uyderabml JUgimmt, 
Dihar and Orisea IFing. 


l.mza rjtoM ^I,\Jon H. Sinin.swARi)V| M.L.C., I’nEsiDEXT, Anvisonv Committee, 
Bengal, to C. W. GunxLn, Esq., l.C.S., dated the Brii June 1^4. 

In continuation of iny dcmi>ofliciat letter of the 29lh May forwarding an 
advance cojiy of the niinntcs of a meeting of the Bengal .advisory Committee, 
Indian Territorial Force, 1 heg to send the enclosed coinplcto mimilcs together 
with a note emlmdying the remarl:."s from the .Militnr}* Meinber on three 
Items, Captain •!. N. Banerji and myself have signed the minutes in token 
of approval ns ^liey stand. Captain Hyde has nl.so signed lliem, Iml made the 
enclosed rcm.aTk.s against three items. There is no real difference of opinion 
helwcen any of us on any im|Kirtant issues. This replaces tlie minutes sent 
ii' advance which might now he returned to me. 


iiETTEII most MaIOR n. SunRAWARDV, M.ri.C., I'RESIDEST, TERmiORIAL FOItCE 
Advisory CoMMinr.):, lo the l)r4>irrv SEcuErAiiv to the GorERKSiExi or 
• Bf..s*gal, dated the 20nr JIay 1924. 


With reference to your Xo. 123-^5P,D., I’olitical Department, Political 
J/ranch, d.ilcd D.irjecling, the 2iul April, and your (lemi omci.Tl No. 503-P.D., 
dated 7tli May 192*1, I lu'i; lo forward licrcwitli minutes of a mertinf; of Iho 
Henpal Icrntorinl lorcc Advisory Conmiitlco hrld in Calcutta on tlio Mth 
ln^tan(. 


I am afraid patriotism 1ms not yet inanife.stcd itself spontaneously in iho 
oircction of exposing one s pcritonal safety liy pHTticipntion iu inilitarv or 
miasi-nuhlary movements in the country. On tho other linnd, efforts 'imvo 
jiccn made by certain ])aTtie:i lo create an ntmospltoro of suspicion ncainsi 
Oovemmeiits intention. The lietter-minded people, who havo helped tho 
cause and joined the Force, de.srrve every considcrnlion and praise. Tho sue- 
geslioiiR, I heheve, ivoiild improve their stains and servo as an cxamplo lot- 
otiicrs lo follow, * 


il/mu/M 0 / a mtcfwg o] t/it Ihngnt Ttrritorial Force Adiitory CommitUe 
lOsl Harrack, tort Willtam, Ualcultn, at tO a.m. on Hfh May 

PnE.SEST. 


Major Hassan Sulirawardy—President. 

C.apt.aiii .T. N. Banerji, IlaiTisler-at-Law— Non-oIRcial Member. 
Cajifitin G. D. Hyde— Mililary Memhcr. 


Government of India, Army 
Departtnent, dated Simla, 1st April 19M, was considered and th o following 

Mymensingti*''"’*’'''^ required at Dacca. PossIWy also at Fnridpnr and 


tl concur. 


T. A. 0. 
T. A. 0. 
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recommendations suggested seriatim under tho Iicads mentioned in the letter 
Lnder consideration : — ^ 

(i] Pay and edlowances . — That while recognising that a feeling does 
exist tliat members of tl>e Indian Territorial Force and Auxiliary 
Force, India, should receive pay and allowances at same rates, the 
Committee have not arrived at atiy practical solution of the prob- 
lem of adjusting present differences. It is suggested that some 
dilTercnccs irrespective of nationality miglit be practical between 
units constituted on ilto militia principle and tlioso constituted 
on tlie Auxiliary Force principle. Tlie grant of a small. aHow- 
nnee throiigliont tlie year to persons who have enlisted on the 
militia pnnciiile and have undergone an approved course of 
training might act as an incentive. 


til) Popularity of Foret — 

(a) Training.~lniian Temtorial Force to have two divisions— 

(1) On Auxiliary Force principle- { Company at Calcutta. 

i Company at Dacca. 

(2j On militia principle — Dengal generally. 


[b) Itationg . — ^TTicro appears to ho a strong feeling in the Province 
that the value of the ration should be the same as that of the 
Auxiliary Force. 


(cj Vlothmg . — ^Helmets sliould bo issued instead of .pith hats. 

That instead of pantaloons an extra pair of shorts should be 
issued, or failing this one pair of trouscis. 

(d) Nomenclature — ^Thnt tho designation " Hyderabad ” bo omitted 
from tho name of the Bengal unit and a local name substituted 


(Cj lltjlts, — I'liat It aoGs not seem necessary that members of the 
Auxiliary Force, India, or Indian Territorial Force should 
take tlielr rifles to their Iiomes, but tliat if tlio one is 
allowed to do so tho other should also receive this permission. 

(/) Litarc to^ attend training , — That Government sliould take steps to 
advertise the existence of the Force ivitli a request to the 
employers to accord the same facilities to members (ivho are 
their employees) to attend training as is now granted to 
members of the Auxiliary Force, India. 


[g) Concessions for trained 2'erritorials.— Members of the Force 
^oiild ^ given certain advances on tho recommendation of the 
Officer Commanding Such small matters as invitation to 
attend local olhcial functions and eligibility to wear uniform on 
such occasions and a free beense Tor the use of guns for purposes 

to prevent abuse, wlll^^ive 
importance.^ Icrntonals a consciousness of their dignity and 

Territorial Force- 
Kings commission to combatant Infflan 
officers in the regular army, officers of the Indian Territ^Vd 
Force at present receive a dual commission. thS mwm of 
command is denved from His Exeellenw «l.« x ° ^ power of 
mission like the Indian offic"^ of tte re^ula^ arS'^hmr 
from an honorary commission granted W TTU 
King-Emperor; it should be mide cW Omf Ifffi ^ 
recipients of this distinction should nreeedenof® a*'® 
officers who hold only His Excellanov over those 

this precedence should be obscrl’ed on^cerlSal 
the parade grounds, as well as in the field " occasions, in 

of regular army commissioned Infantry Officers. The samf ahoSlI 
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apply to oiTiccrs of the Indian Territorial Force Medical Corpb 
but tile dress, collar, badges and buttons should bo on the 
lines of the Indian Medical Service ofRccrs, -with a “ T ” below 
the badge of rank to distinguish the Territorial from members 
of the regular service. These attractive uniforms will appeal 
to that section of the public who admire a spcctaculoir 

demnnstrnMon. 

. liiil Method of srlectinff candidates for commissions. — Great care should 
be observed in selecting candidates for recommendation for com- 
missions. There should be a selection committee which, in the 
first instance, should be tho local Advisory Committee with two 
other members co-opted for this purpose. Tho recommendations 
from this committee of Hvo arc to bo sent to Local Government 
for disnosuL 

(a) That generally members of the unit will be selected by tho 
Ofiiccr Commanding to fill vacancies according to their 
merits. 

(b) Th.it the claims of men of standing and influence in the 
community who have helped the cause should receive due 
consideration. Local Advisory Committee to bo consulted. 

(iv) Improvement of the Force tjencralty having regard to the rSle for 
wntch it has been constituted. — See paragraph (ii) remarks. 

(v) A list of selected persons whom tt is considered the Committee should 
summon for examination — 

(1) Tho President of the Advisory Committee (Major Hassan 

Suhrawaidy, who it >n touch with public life, is Deputy 
President of tho Bengal Logislativo Council, and is con- 
nected with both the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
as a mepiber of the Senate and Syndicate of one and of 
tho Court and Executive Council of the other]. 

(2) The Military Member of the Advisory Committee. (Captain 

G. L. Hyde, whose expert opinion w'ould be of much 
value os he is Adjutant of the C. U. T. C. and was OfRcer 
Commanding of ll-19lh Hyderabad Regiment, Indian 
Teriitorial Force, Bengal Wing, during the last camp of 
e.xercise). 

(3) Captain J. N. Banerji, Bar.-at-Law, who is tho oldest Bengali 

volunteer, and has considerable experience in recruiting and 
is in touch with the student community. 

(4) Mr. Surendranath Mullick, ■ M.A., B.L., Fellow, Calcutta 

University — Ex-Minister, Government of Bengal, and in 
charge of Local Self-Government Department — Ex-Chairman 
of Calcutta Corporation. A gentlcmim of wide political 
vision and varied experience. Took a good deal of interest 
in the Terr’torial Force movement. 

M.S . — ^Thero is no difference of opinion between any of tho membeirs on any 
important issues. They have all signed tho minutes in token of approval. 

Captain Hyde, the Military Member of the Advisory Committee, however, 
suggests the following : — 

(ii) (h) This is absoluteLv contrary to the idea of an honorary commission. 
Mv sucrircstion was that after three years’ service as Snhadars, 
Honorary Lieutenants instead of being made Honorary Captains 
tney should be made pncca 2nd-Lieutenants. 

(ii) (i) Expensive and apt to restrict the people 'from whom officers can 
be selected too much. 

(lii) Tho Advisory Committee has nothing to do with- this question. 

The Commanding Officer selects officers. Recommends them. The 
Loc.al Government enquires into their anieoedenls. The Advisory 
Committee could recommend candidates to the Commanding Officer 
if it -wanted. 
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IslTKIt I'ROM TUB UoSOJlMli StCREI.UlV, UttITISlI INOIAJJ ASSOdATIOlTi fcO MD: 
liEPliTy SEWlETAnx TO THE OoVEItSMEST OF IJENOAI/, I’OUTICAI. DEPAETMCrr, 

PouTiCAL LiiAKcn, No. 440, sated THE 25Tii Juke 1924. 


1 am directed L*y tlic Cumiuittee of tlio DrJti&h Indian AsAOCialion to aclmow- 
ledge receipt of your letter No. 121— 27-l*.D., dated Darjeeling, tlic 2Znd April 
last, forwarding a copy of letter No. A.-270^*l (A.G., A.T.i'.), dated tlie 1 st 
April 1024, and enclosure, from the Govoniincnt of India, Army_ Department, 
regarding the (question of the reorganisation of Iho Indian Territorial Force and 
lit reply to submit the following observations on tlio same. 

2. As the members of llio Indian Territorial Force come from respectable 
classes, it is only reasonable that their pay and allowances should bo jnore titan 
those of an ordinary sepoy and their food also should bo correspondingly W a 
suiierior quality. Considering that most of these young men leave tncir 
(onifortable homes to go througli a serious course of military training, it is 
certainly desirable that tlic food supplied to them should bo equal to the physical 
slrniti to which lliey arc put. Wy Committee understand that the food given 
to tlio Territorials whilst in training camp consists of Durma rice and coarse 
c'al which is hardly conduciro to their health and is indeed positively replant 
to all of them. My Coininitlcc suggest that those who are occuslomca to 
a meat diet should have the same served out at least once in tho course of the 
day and thn quantity of meat to bo given to each should he half a pound one 
the quantity of rice now supplied (ono and n half pound each) may be reouced 
to one pound of rice or attn. 

3. Recruiting for the Force sliould be entrusted to local Committets, who 
may bo personally in touch with the prospective candidates and the number 
of the Territorial Force in Dciigal at any rate should be raised to one full 
lattatioii. Meetings, route-marches should bo held in different parts, of the 
country for the purpose of getting recruits. Commissions in tho army should 
he thrown open to members of the Territorial Force to suitable candidates and 
commissions in tho Territorial Force should not bo given to ousiders, unless sudi 
candidates have had previous military training. 

4. It may also bo suggested that a regular Bengali Regiment should be 
constituted so as to provide an opening to those Bengali youths who may prefer 
a military career for their livelihood. 

5. For examination of candidates before tlie Committed it is desirable that 
men of experience^ alone should bo selected for giving evidence before the 
Committee. In this connection, tho first name that readily suggests itself to 
my Committee is that of Captain J. N. Bancrji, who has been connected with 
Tolnnteering for a quarter of a 00011117 and at tho present moment holds the 
iraiik ol Captain, haring gradually risen from the rank of a private. 


6 . Thteo members of the Territorial Force who reside in Calcutta may 
training given in the same way as members of tho Auxiliary Force 
and nnisli up their annual training in camp for a fortnight. Tho same remarks 
are applicable m respect of members of tho Territorial fSi-co located in Dacca. 


^1. copolusiuu I . a*n directed to s’uggest that the problem has to he 
m^nerand in° fichtiSu immediate return in 

“arly days M tbl Eaft^mSl f 

Sr^Xdld re to the Te^of amv "if 
shifted to the United Provinces tS^^pSb tbn u ground {^dnally 

and Nepal. From the point of view rVt est Frontier Frovinco 

purposes this shifting of the recruiKnir immcaiaEe return for military 

result has been that manr of the Oiaf perhaps natural, but the 

in the early British days^ or in nre BriSslf whuili at one time either 

have now for many decades past ceased provided their own soldiers 

the point of view^of/sAfAefMcVor Indio ara^wholTlJ" """y- 

encourage recruitment in those provinces which Vm ^ necessary to 

ceased to supply recruits for T lo^ time past 11 , e 
provinces differ in material respects In meth««i« conditions of these 

conditions of service, etc., due raeard sC,M P“y* 

of each province. Without such spelal consideration ^iTttd the 
of each province the success of the movement wPIif" t 
mittee, therefore, urge that this aspect of tlirqtsB^n stuW no'^te Sirs’"- 
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LeTTI.T. niOM THE OmCIATING CHIEr SECnETART TO THE GoVEMfltENT OF BlHAH 

AND Orissa, No. 377-P.B., dated the 10th June 1924. 

I am directed to refer to Major Lumby’s letter No. A.-27033-1 
fA.G., A.T.F.), dated the 1st April 1924, on the aboTO subject and to submit 
the following recommendation which have been made in consultation with the 
local Indian Territorial Force Advisory Committee. 

2. (a) Pat/ and allowance. — ^Two suggestions have been put forward for the 
payment of a retaining fee during the period when the Force is not under 
training — (1) the payment of a monthly fee of Rs. 3 and (2) the payment of 
an annual bonus of Rs. 16 when the recruit rejoins for the annual training. 
(His Fxccllcncy in Council prefers the former alternative as marking the 
continuity of connection with the corps. But it is largely a question of funds 
and the ‘ second alternative may be considered, if a monthly payment would 
cost too much. 

(6) Clothing, — ^The recruits, on completion of their training at the camp 
rf exercise, have to return their clotliing and equipment. It is said that many 
of the men enrolled hero last season went back practically _ naked to their 
villages. It has been suggested tlmt each recruit should bo given a free issue 
of mufti or "Hindustani Kapra" to be retained by him on disbandment, and 
His Excellency in Council considers that this would bo an incentive to join 
ttie force. 

(c) Improvement of the Force generally. — If it is intended that the Terri- 
tori.sl Force should be used as A second line, three months’ preliminary 
training and thirty daj's’ annual training seem essential to secure the necessary 
standard of efllcicncy. 

fd) Selection of cantUdntrg for commimons. — The Local Government con- 
sider that, generally speaking, suitable candidates may fairly be c.vpected to 
win their commissions from the ranks. The experiment of forming a platoon 
of special candidates for training ns oflicers was actually tried, when the local 
'Icrritorial Force was in camp last cold weather, and as a result certain persons 
uero selected and recommended for commissions. It was felt, however, that 
the annual training in the case of suclt candidates _ should bo supplemented by 
special instruction at a central school for the training of oflicers, as the exist- 
ing local arrangements did not provide adequate facilities for ofTiccrs’ training. 

I am to suggest for consideration the possibility of sending selected oflicers 
for_ training to a central school or deputing them for three months to a terri- 
torial battalion or afliliatcd group. 

(c) Nomenclature. — I am to invite .•» reference to my letter No. 2546-P., 
dated the 19th April 1924, in which the unsuitability of the present nomcncla. 
turc of the provincial battalion was pointed out .’ind to request that the 
proposal made therein may be laid before the Committee. 

(/) Improved medical attendance at the time of annual training. — The Local 
Government arc prepared to allow two or three Assistant Surgeons to 
join the Force and attend camps of exercise as medical oflicers. The General 
(Ifliccr Commanding. Presidency and Assam District, has been addressed on 
the subject of granting such men commissions. 

(ff) Pay of Government officers called up and embodied for duly with the 
Indian' Territorial Force. — A reference was made to the Army Department on 
the 18lh August 1923, but no orders hove yet been received. 

3. I am to enclose copies of (1) a communique issued by the Local Gov- 
ernment when the loc."!! Indian Territorial Force was inaugurated, whicli contains 
the views of the T^ocal Government as to the ultimate constitution of the Force; 
(2) the Resolution {No. 2644-P., dated the 12tli April 1924) issued by the Local 
Government on the report of the Adjutant on the last annual training. In both 
the desirability of organising n separate unit for the province is emphasized. 

4. The following gentlemen are suggested ns suiLablo witnesses to bo 
examined by the Committee 

Major Mangin, bate Adjutant (now at Agra). 

Khan Bahadur Khawajn hluhammad Nnr, President, Advisory Committee. 

'Captain K, S. Caldsvcll, Oflicer Commanding, Patna University flSrnin- 
ing Corps. 

(The ln.st named with spcciiil reference to conditions of service in tlio 
University Training Corp.s.) ‘ ' 
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Lbeckr fbosi the Officiating Chief Secbetabt to the Govebnment op Bjhab 
Obissa, to the General Outoeb Commanding. Pbesidehcx and Asmh 
District, wo. 2634-P., dated the IZih Atrtt. 1924. 

r ^'O s®y that Major E. B, Mangin has hroosht to the Eolice 

01 tno Iiocal Government the difficulty which he has experienced during the 
Mcent camp of the Bihar and Orissa Wing of the Uth-19th Hyderabad 
connection with the medical attendance of the members of the 
staff of the British Station Hospital at Hinapore did all they coald 
the matter in spite of being understaffed. To avoid similar difficol- 
K.iKno™ j ™ the Local Government are willing to allow two or three Assistant 
T and attend the camps of exercise as medical officers. 

oGina.. • ®*ioh officers could be granted commission as medical 

o-fficars in the Indian Territorial Force. - 


GOVEHNMENT OF BIHAE AND ORISSA. 
Political Department. 


COMMUNIQUE. 

Constitution of a Unit of the Indian Territorial Force in Bihar and Oritts. 

® Territorial Force in Bihar 

the Force wars The objects and conditions of service in 

is now f “ “"•"•“"'I"® published in February 1922 whidi 

one of wMch will consist of two sections,, 

other as the Piivincf University Training Coips and the 

has comLnoed Temtorial Force: enrolment for both th^e sections 

sity t^mpanfiM Corps, in common with “other Univer- 

cra^ua^'^S ’nndeL»l»f “ character and will be made up of 

ktna College wSl T K. S. Caldwell of 

E. B. Manin M C wil/?« ^ramanding Officer of the Corps and Major 
3. At Z ' 1 ^ Enrolment has already begun. 

Bengal and Biha/ and Orissa^ tv™ p®"® battalion of the Territorial Force for 
'I he batt.i]ion will be knoivn’ recruited in each Province, 

is not intended to h^nlv «>e .lM9th Hyderabad Regiment.- The name 

bo sent there for trjuning Hyderabad, nor will recruits 

possible eventually to have 

Advisory Committee poncisiln^ ®®pnrate battehon for this Province. An 
Slnhammad Nur, as Presidonf^ ArJ* ® ®*®n Bahadur Khawaja 

Karayan SiiighV'M! L 0 hL’ Nirin 

addressed *» Major Mangin, M.O., AdjJ^t,'’ at ^® 

Temtorial Force »horfd™Z”the ret idace^®! Ju® '■®c™it®®nt for th® 

and Saran, and the DiUrict Officere ^’'® <l«Wcts of Shahabad 

cajdidates. Persons living in ®aW.«d been asked to enrol 

obtain foMs of enrolment from the off;rpe®"'r i®™ n>®y 

shoidd fill them up and return thenf^®f^ tl PJ®'^”®^ Magistrates* They 
until the Advfe^”cSm“itte« Magistrate who will 

n!*Ae/S^^’r!"*u medically examined ®Ind*" •/ *o arrange for 

tht }\ mensrm irilh rations a/d^m ^®’'®® ^® P®*'* th® 

the period of training, the uniform i.' receive his uniform dnrinir 

*^001^^6* infor/t^’Tw ®®“’’ ®" completion of 

Selr^i *tes"of Tlfr' 

of Jcuuary to “the mS S°ScZ' ^^®^ froZ'the middle 

5. Any recruit coming to ’Patr,, 

the Adjutant at the New Circuit ^®'' c"l“tment direct with 

especially to enlist. GovernmeKlow^T;i,,!®‘"?- individial 

nrtnas n Aay detention allowance or liv railway faro wins 
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GOVnSRNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. - 
Political Depahtment. 


COMMUNIQUE, 


As many enquiries have been received regarding possibility_ of a Territorial 
Unit in Bihar and Orissa and t!ie conditions of service therein, the follouring 
statement may be of general interest 

I’lio general principle underlying the Indian Territorial Force is the accept- 
ance by Indians of a larger share of responsibility in the matter of the defcnco 
of India, and the maintenance of law and order Imth within the country and 
on its borders. The geographical situation of India is such that tho maintenanco 
of a standing army of a size considerably larger than that required in tho other 
l,arts of tlie Empire is inevitable. Tlie Territorial Force is to he a second line 
of defence like the Militia as maintained in England. Given an adequately 
trained second line of defence -connected with tlie permanent army, and it is 
possible to allow the numbers of the latter to bo fixed on the assumption that 
in the hour of trial 'the necessary number of trained men will be foi-thcoming 
to he made ready for service. It is necessary to emphasize, therefore, at the 
start that the Territorial Force is not, as has been sometimes thought, merely 
a”'volunteer force to be ii.sod on ceremonial occasions, hut a real military unit 
destined for serious use. should occasion arise, ns part and poreel of tho regular 
rrmy. It i.s not a case of playing at being soldiers but of real preparation for 
the stem business of war. 


The Indian Territorial Force will consist of two sections : firet tho University 
Training Corps, which possesses a special character, and secondly tho Territorial 
or Provincial units which should he organized and trained on the analogy of 
the miliUa as a second line to tho Indian Army. The University Training 
Corps was started under the Indian Defence Force Act, 1917, and will he con- 
ducted on lines closely following the course hitherto laid down, tho training of 
units being continuous throiigiiout the period of residcnco at the University. 
1 hese units will ho restricted to graduates and undergraduates in residence at 
tlie University and afliliated colleges. Tlicy were first sanctioned in October 
3918 as part of tho Indian Defence Force under flic designation of University 
■ Companies. They ceased to c.vist when tlio Auxiliary Force Act came into 
operation on the 18th October 1920. 

The Indian Territorial Force Act _ (XLVTII of 19201 provides in section 4 
that "tho Governor General in Council may ccn.stituto for any province one or 
more corps or units of the Indian Territorial Force and may disband any corps 
or units so con.stitutcd". University Corps is defined ns meaning "any corps of 
Ifio Indian Territorial Force constituted for the appointment thereto of students 
of, and other persons connected with, tho University established by law in 
British India or college affiliated to .snch University”,. Application has been 
made to the Government of India for the constitution of a University Corps 
for tho Province of Bihar and Orissa. In tho Gazette of India, dated August 
6, 1921, the mlcs under niili-scction (1) of section 13 of the Indian Territorial 
Force Act made by the Governor General in Council were puhlished. ilio 
f.ommander-in-Cbicf can also make regulations consistent with this Act and 
these rules provide generally lor all det.iils connected with the organisation and 
personnel of the Indian Tcrritorinl Forco and for the duties, military training 
clothing, equipment, .illowancc.s and leave of persons enrolled. In particular 
and without proiudice to the generality of the foregoing power, such regula- 
tions may specify the cour'cs of training or instruction to be followed by any 
person or class of persons enrolled. ^ 


In the case of fhe Univercity Training Corps recruits will he required to 
enderpo 90 drills of one hour each fo he completed in six months from the 
oate of enrolment, and those who have comnleted a recruit’s course cither ‘in 
tho Indian Dofonco Force or in fho Territorial Force will have to do two hours’ 
drill weekly tlirougliont, the nerind of their college tci-ms. While this not* 
deals in more detail with tho other section of tho Force, it may ho pointed oiit 
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that it will ha from among men who Irnve served in the University TralDipg 
Corps, at any rate in part, that officers will be sought for the provincial units 
Cb expansion proceeds. 

The Territorial Force of Bihar and Orissa other than the University 
'1 raining Corps is affiliated to the ll-19lh Hyderabad Begiment whose Head- 
quarters, vis., Bmares, is the nearest training centre of a regular nnit, rs 
there are no training centres of regufar units in Bihar and Orissa. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 4 of the Indian Territorial 
Force Act, 1920, the Governor General in Council has sanctioned two com- 
panies for Bihar and Orissa (C and D Companies), vide CrmttU of India 
(Army Department), No. 1153, dated the I7th August 192S. These two 
eoinpanies can be expanded as progress is made by orders of the Geueral 
Officer Commanding, Presidency and Assam District, Fort ’William, Calcutta. 

, The conditions of service under the Territorial Force Act, 1920, are quite 
j ® under that Act wore published in the Gatetit of India, dated 
the 6th August 1921, and may ho shortly summarized. 

As regards enrolment the candidate must be a person of good character, 
tree from criminal antecedents, who has attained the age of 18 years (or for a 
University Corps 17 years) and be under flie age of 51? 

®®^4ier discharged from His Majesty’s Indian Forces with 
approved service and with a good character, may he 
Army Heserra."** attained the age of 36 and does not hdong to the Indian 

ouiitments^i™ . "w • cr m medical examination. The re- 

Mod fvtvinht ». j chest 31'/ to 35" expanrion or over; 

St venereal disease. Keemits must 

t.rrt .Lw f Jj on Training for the fiwt year will ho 56 days, i.e., 28 days 
Durini! tiaininir r^b*^*^* annual tniramg, both periods to he continuous, 
retMuld eLnS f and clothing, the latter to be 

S"^e. Bs >’® «®®i^®d “t Indian Army 

pint four 'annas a dav ‘j ““d from the recruit's house, 

by that time, the first trainin sufficient numbers are raised 
of January, February wd S&ch ^d*^® ** Dmapore during the months 


The form of application for enrolment is as follows 



Nome in full . 

Pother’s name. •.'"*** 
Religion, class and trite . ' ' ' ' 

Present address in full . | ’ 

Permanent address in full . " ’ ’ " 

Dote of birth • • , | ‘ ' 

nalurali- • 

Present trade or profession'. *••• 
Previous Military servire, if n„y' ! 

Portiralar hranch, corps or unit for seri-tra 5 n I 
which enrolment is deWed „ . seruco in ^ 

Signature - ! 

Dote I 


( W District Magistrate. 
Signature of — J )*} Rtouiting Officer. 

){e) Officer Commauiling. 
Indian 'territorial Porce, 
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Persons desirous of lieing enrolled should apply either to the Officer Com- 
manding the Corps or unit Jn vrhich he desires to be enrolled or to the Distnrt 
Magistrate of the district m which he ordinarily resides. The following! is the 
form which will be filled up before enrolment ; 


Ferial 

No. 


Questions to he pnt before enrolment. 


Nninber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14 

15 


16 

17 

18 
19 


IVliat is your name ? 

IVliat is yonr fatlicris name ? 

Are yon a British suhjocl 

What is your Tillage thana— lalnk and dislriel ? . 

lYhat is your picsciit trade, profession or occupation ? . . . 

IVliero aie j^u cmploj^ed . - . > • . 

What are yonr educational qualifications ? . . . • • 

lYliat is your age 

Have you ever been transported or imprisoned or whipped or ordered to 
furnish security for good behaviour 

Do you now hclong to His Majesty’s Forces, the Ketcrve or the Imperial 
Fervice Troops of any Indian State or the Nepal Slate Army P . 

Have you ever served in His Majesty’s Forces, the Reserve, the Indian 
Defence Force or the Imperial Fervice Troops of any Indian Stale or 
the Nepal State Army ? If so, state in uhiih the ])eriod of service and 

the cause of discharge 

Have yon tmly slatwl the whole, if any, of yonr prerious military 
service 

AreyouuilHngtoho enrolled under the Indian Territorial Forte Act, 

1920 

In which branch, corps or unit do you desire to he enrolled ? . 

Aro you willing to undergo military training and to perform military 
service as specified in the Act and to allow no caste usages to interfere 
with your military duly ? . . . .... 

— Non-interference with caste usages will be observed exactly as 
in the case of the regular army. 

Are you willing to serve until discharge as provided in the Act ? . 

Have you ever previously apiplied for enrolmei.t under the Act, and if so, 
with what result ? • • • . • v > • 

Have yon been dismissed from the Indian Teriilorial Force ? . . 

Do yon solemnly declare that the answers you have made to the questions 
in this f Dim arc true and that no part of thejn is false, and that you 
arc w illing to fulfil the engagements made ? 


1 

2 

» 

4. 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

19 


11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Siguatttre- 


ISvery person accepted fur enrolment will be enrolled for a period of six 
years from the date of attestation, t.e., the_ date when he makes the affirmation 
m takes the oath of allegiance at the time of enrolment. He may be dis- 
charged if convicted of any offence punishable with imprisonment, or if he has 
made any false statement when filling up any form, or if his services are no 
longer required, or if he is medically unfit. Questions of recruitment and 
discharge will be amongst those dealt with by an Advisory Committee. "Whilst 
under training he is subject to the provisions of the Indian Array Act, 1911, 
and the rules under that Act with certain modifications. Every person 
enrolled will" he bound to serve in any corps or unit of the Indian Territorial 
I'orce to which he has been appointed or transferred or is for the time being 
attached, and will be liable for milit^y service ; — 

(o) when called out with any portion of the Indian Territorial Force by 
■ an order of • the senior military officer present either to act in 
support of the civil power or to provide guards which, in the 
opinion of such officer, are essential; or 
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(&) when any portion of tlie Indian Territorial Foice to which he belongs 
his been embodied to support or supplement His Majesty's 
regular forces m India in the event of an emergency by a notihca- 
tion directing such embodiment issued by the_ Governor General 
in Council and publislied in the Gazette, of India; at 
(c) when attaclied at his own ret^uest to any legular forces. 


He will not be required to perform military service heyond the limits if 
India save under a general or special order of the Governor General in Council. 
Section 10 ot the Indian Territorial force Act also provides that any portion 
of the Indian Territorial horce wliioh, having -been called out or embodied 
under section 9, is performing military service shall be replaced by regular 
troops or otherwise as soon as circumstances permit, and shall not he required 
to perform such service after such replacement Jias been effected to the satis- 
faction of the senior military officer in charge, or after the cancellation of the 
order or notification under clause (ci) or |(6), as tJie case may be, of section 9. 


One of the most frequent questions put in connection with the Territorial 
(Force is, — from what class of tlie community will this force* be recruited 7 
The answer is, from all classes who have in the past been accepted for military 
pervice and in this province preferably from the Muhammadans, Brahmans, 
Bajputs, Ahirs, and others who came torward for reta'uitraent during the war. 
,The second question is, — Why should an educated man enrol himself or try 
and get others to enrol? The answer to this is to be found in the single word 
‘Patriotism.* The demand has of late been increasingly made that Indians 
should take a greater part in the defence of their own country. That oppor- 
tunity is now offered. The third question is, — Who will be the officers? The 
ansiver is tliat at first for instructional purposes the services of officers and 
probably of non-commissioned olficers or from among the ranks, of demobilized 
soldiers will be ^Icnt from the regular army and it may be noted that this in 
itself^ places a limit on the numbers that can be enrolled until the earlier 
recruits have been sufficiently trained to take their place as officers or non- 
commissioned officers. TJie criterion in the soiection of officers is the recognized 
military standard _ of fitness to contmaiid ia the field. .Keenness and aptitude 
for military service are essential qualifications. 


» r ra*se, apart from the University Corps, 

j “ IS improbable that sufficient numbers will be forthcoming 
OT nrsi and we may_ have to be content with sending a platoon or a company 

constitution of a Territorial unit for Bihar and 
TUstYanf *^*’0 fact that necessary recruits will bo forthcoming. 

Svi ?Wressed on the subject and are being asked to 

oHcrcd to Indians of serving their 
classes^'wJin 1 ** 6]''*® ®very encouragement to the educated 

M * 1 militaTy training, it seems probable that 

rariiriJut 

this particularization cannot bo effected on a Ja^TscSe!’’**” practicable 

It will be left to Indians to do the recrailmont » j , , . 

The Local Government do not wish to enthusiasm, 

that it would bo undesirable and wobablv and consider 

development of an indigenous miliU^ force If’ ®R“’nst future successful 
or any official stimulus to induce rrcruUmenl pressure applied 

was formed with the object of affordioe an olillef . Territorial Force 

o' those who urge that India should be allowed n legitimate aspirations 

and share of the military burden. The lead can ^ responsibility 

India. The .Army Department will make the best Indians for 

/■•nf without material can do little or nothing PnMi.?* provided, 

br needed and this will come more offectivelv fr«w. ®"“ Propaganda will 


hr needed and this will come more effectively from Propaganda will 

of the people than from servants of the Government "* elected representatives 

ff! i! 1 j.t-_ A .1 •„ _ * 
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No 2644-P. 

GOVKRNMENT OF BOIAR Aim ORISSA. 
POUTiaVt DEPAnTJIKKT. ■ 


RESOLUTION. 


DaUd tht ISth April JS~i. 


Head— 


, Letter No. A. — 3, (].itc(l tlio 2Sth March 1024, from Major E. B. Mangin, 
stihmitting a report cii tlic ll-lOth Ilyilcrab.iil Regiment, DHiar and 
Orissa .Wing. 


Tiic rerruitment for the Itiliar and Orissa Wing of tho ll-19tli Hyderabad 
Regiment was liegun in tlio middle of tho year 1933, and tho first comp 
of exercise was lield at Uiniiporo from^ the 15th January 1934. During tins 
short period the recrnitmenl w,is satisfactory and 237 men attended tlio 

c.imp. The total .>.lrength nl present allotted to IJih.ar and Orissa is two 

companies (400 men) and it is hoped that tho full strength will bo enrolled 
before the next field training se.s.'on begins. 

The recruitment wa.s nl first nm^ati.sfnctory owing to tho mislending 
designation of the unit. It is therefore proposed to approach tho military 
authorities on the subject of dianging the nomenclature from ll-19th 
Jlyderahad Regiment to Riliar and Oris.sa Territorial llntlnlimi. 

Tho full programme of 56 days’ training wa.s carried out, except for 

musketry. The result svas very satisfactory. The daily perccnlago of sick 

was Jess than 2 per cent, and steps are liciiig taken to place a medical officer in 
charge of the Force during the next camp season. 

The recruitment for the 7lh {f’ntnn) Comiiany, University Training Corps, 
was begun in September 1925. At first 160 students oficrod themselves fer 
enrofment, Imf nclu.slly 77 joined the corps and only 47 nttcmlcd tlie camp 
with tho ll-19tli Hyderniiad Regiment under Captain K. S. Caldwell. Good 
progre.''s was made in arm.s, drill and rifle exorcises. 

The difficulties cxporieiiccd by the Adjutant, tho sliorlago of inslnictors, 
the neccsMly of the presence of a medical officer throughout the period of 
training, and the issue of clothing will he brought in due course to tho notice 
of the Army Department. Rccroifing will, ns suggested by the Adiulant, be 
kept open in tho districfs immed. ^ 


Jjie siicre!!s that has attended the first year’s efforts to esl.sblisli a Terri 
Iona Force in Bihar and Ori.ssn justifies fhe hope that rventunllv it may bo 
possible to form a battalion for tim province independent of RengnJ. 

TTnni'b, finverrior in Coiinril <leshe.<t to express liis thanks to Major E. B. 
Mnngin, ^LG., to Capl.sjn Iv. R. C.shlwell, and to llib two non military members 

Nnr and'ns7?i”^Vj-^,'" v'***'’’ * o- ^Jinn Babadur Kliawaja Molinmmnil 

i\ur and iinliti Nirsu Nnrnyan Singh, for tlicir Borvices. 


OnnrR.— Ordered that copies oftbo Re^olnlioii be forsvarded to Mn-'oi 
B. B, Mnngin, Jf.C., Captain K. S. C.sldwell, the non’Mo Khan BaCdiw 
KhasiajB Jlnhammad Nur and Balm Nirsu Nnraynn Singh, for information. 

m.d°OnW-C«c«f bo puhlishcd in tho Bi/iar 


By order of (ho Governor in Council, 

E. L. L. ITAJIMOND, 

Offg. OhUf SterttoT}, to OovtnmenU 

n 
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(&} licit any jiurliun of (tio Iiulian I'orrilorial IToicc to \vhic)t 'ic bdoRj^t 
ln< 1)1111 1 till) Kill'd tu aujijnirt nr .Miiiplimcnt iih Majesty s 

n^iil.it tort/*, in liiili.i in tiu' I'lcnt of an ^•mrrl;^ncy• liy a nutitica- 
tiun ihULting .sutli iiiiLuiliindit li'urd iiy the Uoteriior Genera] 
in UuiiiiL'il mill {tnlili'liid III till' Otizrttr of India; or 
li) N'lun attaUird .it liis omu ii'ijut.Ht to any tegular foicf. 

JIi' Mill not Ik' liijiiiii'd to pcrfurin nnlii.'iry smut* bitond the limits if 
India vi\i' iiiiilir a gt'iifi.il or .•.jntiil order of tlie lioMriior GLiiirnl in Council, 
bttlion 10 ui till* Jiidiiiii J'tiiiioiitl J orcc Ail iit'o ]iru\idc<> tli.at any portisii 
of ttiu liidi.iri 'I iiiitoii.il liiiti' iifiioh, iiaMiig l>i<.ii e.illed out or cmlioditd 
iiiiili'r seel ion 9 , !■. jn i foiiiniii; iiiiJit.-iry 'iTtitt' 1.I1.1H he rijihicoJ by regular 
trisijis or utliei\M<.e iii soon .l^ cirouiiisiaiicts {letiutt, and shall not be required 
to |l(•lfl)lnl siitli I'lvic'f I'fitr 'Uth ti{il.itonit lit li.is been iffitted to tlio wtis 
f.u'tioii of the Miiiui niilit.iii nfiiicr iti (-luirge, or after the t.’incenation uf the 
order or notifit'.-ition iinitii tlai-e {u) or ns tbe c.ist> may l>c, of stetion 9 . 

One of the ninsl fuqiiiiii qui .tiuii', ]iiil III coiini ttioii with the Tcriitorial 
il''orco IS, — I’roin isliit cItis of llie tuiiiniiiiiity \wll tins force be iccruilcd 1 
The iiiibvipr js, from all tbisi-e'. mIki h.isc m tlw p.ist betii ncciptod for military 
lerMce nnd in tins iiiotiiiee jiri fii.ibly from the .Miiliaiiiinnil.siis, Jlrahiaans, 
il.ijimts, Alnrs, and ollieis uho t.ime toru.iid for roeriiltinrnt during the siar. 
,Tlio second qiie'.tion i‘, — Wbj sliniild »ti Gdur.ited iii.an enrol liiiiisclf or trj 
nnd gii others In iiiiol? 'J'Jie misuir to tins is to be fotmil in the single «oril 
“I’.nti lotisni.' Tim <Ii ni.iii(l Ji is of liti* bteii iricroasinitly made that Indians 

should tnke a gie.iler p.iit in f'le difiiicc of their o\in ttjiititry. That oppor- 
tunity IS non olicied. The thud (|iiesti»ti is,— Who will 1 >c the olTici’ts! The 
-msucr IS th."t at fiist fot instiiittioiial luirpo'cs the sort ices of oflictrs and 
prolkiVdy of non coniiiiissioned olliuia or from nnieng the raiibs.of detnobilired 
soldier.s will be lent fiom Iho ii<,;ular nrmv ,md it may be noted that this in 
Itself places a limit on the miriib.rs tlial "can bo etirollid until the Mrlicr 
icennts liaie beiii audiciently ti.uned to tal.c their place ns ollicers or non- 
commissioned oilier rs. The uitirion in thi* M'lri'fit)n of olTiim is tlic reengnired 
military .stand I'-tl of fitness to roinin.'iiii in the field. Iveenness nnd aptilndo 
for military senicc aie essential rjualific.dions. 


.. V.M 1 ” Oiiss.a is to raise, apart from tlio ITnivcrsily Corps, 

, S improlmlilo that sullicieiit nnniber.s w-ill be fortbconiing 

at lust and s\e may base to bo content with sending a nhstoon or a company 
to HciiaTcs for trnninig. The constitution of a Territorial unit for Bilwr .and 
Uriss.i depends Ihercforo on the fact that nicess.arv recruits scill bo forllicoming- 
uisli let Magistrates are being addressed on the subject -and are being asked to 

noav offered to Indians of serVing their 
desired to give csery eiicoiir.ageniont to the cdiic.atcd 
M training, it seems probable that 

found Imr^ rhn^ promising field of lecniitinent for .an Indian militia will lo 
1"'* "1'“* «'■'»««> forward in the sv.ir. It may Lo 

V • • ^” 1 '® '•'‘'‘o deinobilircd would be willing again to iinderlako 

gIo dlTss Lmnsnv^i, T I’"*'*'’*® ‘>'® Territorial iinifs sfill bo formed ,n 

Eaiputs Rut^ nntil the’ oxnmplo a company of Aliirs or a company jf 

thirp!a*rVicKi;;5l^u^;„5^’;^^ KTo^a^lrr^grS^ 

ThfLocyGoveinment‘’do"'’iiol ssish 

Hint it svoujd be undesirable and nrobable ^oyement .and consider 

development of an indigenous milita^ force if tlicro tin'*’"** future successful 
or any oflicial stimulus** to induce IJcrultmei t 
was foimed aiitli tlio object of afToidinc nn onltet to 
o' those who urge that India should he nlloweT a lareer ’nm^mt r"'® 
and share of the military liurdon. The Icad^can rMponsiliility 

India- Tho Army Dep.aidmont will make the S use oVih^Zto^'' 

Inf withont material can do little or nothing Pnhlicitv provided. 

be needed and this will come more offoctivolv from fho^ewf.i’ 

of the people than from seivanls of the Govm'iSt.*'* representatives 

Pending action by the Advisory Committee anv offers of helo to 

ment or any onqnines for further information may he ^dressed to 
Secretary, or to the Adjutant, llio New Circuit House, Patna 
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No 2644-P. 

GOVERNMENT OP BIHAR AND OBISSA. 
PoLmcAD Department. >- 


RESOLUTION. 


Read — 


Dated the- 12th April 192^. 


, Letter No. A. — 3, dated the 28th March 1924, from Major E. B. Mangin, 
.M.O., snbmitting a report on the ll-19th Hyderabad Regiment, Bihar and 
Orissa ^ing. 


The recruitment for the Bihar and Orissa Wing of the ll-19th Hyderabad 
Regiment was begun in the middle of the" year 1923, and the first camp 
of exercise was held at_ Dinapore from_ the 15th January 1924. During this 
short period the recruitment was satisfactory and ^7 men attended the 
camp. The total strength at present allotted to Bihar and -Orissa is two 
companies (400 men) and it is hoped that the full strength will be enrolled 
before the next field training season begins. 

The _ recruitment was at first nnsatisfactory owing to the misleading 
designation of the unit. It is therefore proposed to approa^ the military 
authorities on the subject of changing the nomenclature from ll-lOth 
Hyderabad Regiment to Bihar and Orissa Territorial Battalion. 


The full programme of 56 days’ training was carried out, except for 
musketry. The result was very satisfactory. The daily percentage of sick 
was less than 2 per cent, and steps are being taken to place a medical o fficer in 
charge of the Force during the next camp season. 

The recruitment for the 7th (Patna) Company, Univereity Training Corps 
was begun in September 1923. At first 160 students offered themselves for 
enrolment, but actually 77 joined the corps and only 47 attended the camp 
with the ll-19th Hyderabad Regiment under Captain K. S. Caldwell Good 
progress was made in arms, drill and rifle exercises. 


The difficulties experienced hy the Adjutant, the shortage of instructors, 
the necessity or the presence of a medical officer throughout the period of 
training, and the issue of closing will be brought in due course to the notice 

fcU 'vill, as suggested by the Adjutant, be 

Kept open in the disincts named. 


The success ^at has attended the first year’s efforts to establish a Terri 
Bihar and Orissa justifies the hope that eventually it may he 
possible to form a battalion for the provmce independent of Bengal. ^ 

The Governor in Counril desires to express his thanks to Major E. B 
of*’^hp"’ S. CMdiraB, and to the two non-militaiy members 
m the A^isory Coimmttee, the HonTile Khan Bahadur Khawaia Muhammad 
Nur and Bahu Nirsu Narayan Singh, for their services. mwiammaii 


P Resolution be forwarded to Maim 

H B. ManmU’ M.C., Captain K. S. C.a]dweII, the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
IChawaja Miihammad Nur and Babu Nirsu Narayan Singh, for information. ^ 

the report be published in the Bihar 


By order of the Governor in Council, 

E. L. L. HAMMOND, 

Offg. Chief Secretary to Ooventnenf. 

B 
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SSS=?'»4 ?»5 NO ■»--5. ■>»» ”“ »” 

Mabch 1^4. 

Tn -.rrnrdmce with vour letters No. 16761?., dated the 7th March 1924, 
and No iS p!. dated the 17th March 1924, I 

iollows on the 1st Annual Training of the ll-19th Hyderabad Repment, 
Bihar and Orissa Wing, at Dinaporo, from 20th January to 16th JIarch 1924. 

2. The camp actually opened on tlio 15Ui Januaiy. Prior to this there 
were only 80 names on the Hooks of tho Regiment. It was necessary therrfo 
for tho Adjutant to proceed to tho Shnhobad' district to obtain recruits. W i n 
tho able assistance of Mr. Johnston, I.G.S., Collector ot Arrah, and also lehred 
lndi.in officers of that district, successful results v,",!’ TOrfJrt 

evening of tho 19th January 169 reennts, mostly from tho Shahabad D^nrt, 
arrived in the camp at Dinaporo. _ On the 20lh January, another 100 recruits 
nmved, also mostly from that district. 

The following is the class composition of the men who arrived in camp and 
fill seguentiy stayed to tho end : — 


Ahirs . • 

Rajpiils 

Bralimins fKaimjias) 
Other Brahtuiiis . 

Muhnmimlttiis . 

Bengalis . 
Kayesthas . 

K’irniis . 


Total 


87 

73 

.IS 

13 

16 

4 


237 


Tho districts from which the ahnvo come are ns follows i— 
Shafinia'i Dishict — 


Ahirs 00 

Kajputs 60 

Brahmins ..........26 

Muhammadans .........16 


Total . 186 

f 

. . 27 

14 

2 

. . 4 

3 


Saran District (Chapra)— 
Bajputs . > . 





Total 

• 50 

. 13 

Muhammadans . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

o 

% •* 


Various 

Total 

SaneM . ■ . . . . . , . 

JJwaffarfwr 

Qaya 

lionghyr . 

Bhagalpur, ^ 

Total 



£altta District (Barh oiij Manair) — 

Ahirs .... 

Brahmins .... 
Bengalis .... 
Maharntnadana , 

Various .... 
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The iiuuiber ol recruib who came to the camp to he enlisted, hut ware 
{ejected as being useless or medically unfit or incapable of carrying utms, was 
110, made up iis follows : — 

Aliirs 51 

Bajpnts 31 

Brahmins 15 

Xvabar .........t 1 

^nsulnmns 4 

Kayeslba 1 

Knrmi .......... 1 

^ - Total . 110 

I 

All recruiting for the current year’s training was stopped on the 1st 
Tebruary 1924, as it was found impossible to procure instructors to train 
lecruits at so many different stages of training. Notice was given, however, 
that' recmiis would be attested, medically examined and sent to their homes and 
would be required for next year’s training. About 60 men appeared, but 
would not enrol for next year, as it was too far ahead; only three men were 
enlisted in this way. A batch of 20 men came from the Cliapra District, but as 
three of the 20 wero^ medically unfit and rejected, the others refused to sign on, 
unless the three medically unfit men were enlisted with them for next year. Tliis 
metlind of recruiting was therefore a failure and was stopped. Fifty-one men 
did not put in an appearance in camp, after having been served with notices, 
most of the recipients refusing to receive them. Very lew ol these absentees 
(iin he arrested, as their Form 11 had not been made out owing to want of 
time before the camp started. The various District Officers are being informed, 
Iiovrever, of the names of the absentees. 

3. iframiny.— -The full_ programme of 66 days was carried out, except for 
■musketry. Physical training and arms drill reached a very high standard of 
efficiency, considering tlie number of days under training. Kxtended order 
onll was practwed_ and battalion drill. Four route marches took place and no 
■one fell out. Dunng the last month tlirce hours of preliminary mu'ketry took 
P ace daili^ Each man fired 10 rounds on the miniature range with moderate 
results. Fifty of the _ most advanced men fired four^ practices udth ball 
ammunition on the Lincolnshire Hegiment rifle range. The results were 
(uconraging when the rest was used, but without rest the percentages were 
not good, and it was considered that more preliminary musketry was required 

efore the musketry course could be attempted. Good results should be 
attained at next year’s training in musketry. snouia i e 

4. j/edfeaf — pe daily percentage of sick was' less tlian two per cent 
®"JP"t.*ed of pneumoma on the 29th February 1924. Sporadic cases 

f mumps interfered with the training owing to the necessary segregation 
hi oMirred. It apuears essential that a docto® Should 

Mriw'S,™ I"™ «»«d a. adl.n T«rif.Sdro™ 

nllagps. There is. however, no remedv for^tbir™’^ practically naked to their 
on the point that, all clothing should Jie^ withdrawn 

nien should be given clothing from Ion! ■n”® ^ solution is that 

village on some such scale as^the following ^ Tunds on return to their 

One pair shirts or dhotee ' 

One pngree . ' ' ' * •280 

One pair conntryghoes * * ’ " ' ] ' ’ g q q 

^'rscrfrco«?d b?]imfledTy"’theTdWy'’rmL^^^^^ 
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6. Feeding . — Great diflicully was experienced at £rst in the feeding 
arrangements. Tivo different niciscs were required. T1 jc_ Advisory Committee 
assisted in lliis matter and crciiluatly a sound organisation was inangurated. 
It may be pointed out tliat tiic cooks and tlio fatigue men (15 per diem) were 
out of all proportion to tiio nuinitor of men present and also in excess o! 
tlio number allowed in a regular unit. If the unit is to be a success as a 
fighting unit, tiie tendency to overdo cooking arrangements must bo avoided, 
end this was impressed upon the men later on wiicn the camp settled down. , 

7. Nomenclature . — ^Tiio name ll-10t1i Hyderabad Begiment sbould bo 
changed, as tiiis lias liad a deterrent effect on recruiting in the districts. The 
following names for the local unit have been suggested : — • 

Tiio Bilior and Orissa Territorial Battalion. 

The Biliar Territorial Battalion. 

The Sliaiiabad Begimoni. 

But the opinion of the Local Government is desired on this point before 
n change in tiic nomenclature of tbo unit is submitted to Anny Headquarters. 

8. Place of training . — Dinaporc appears to bo tlie best place for training 
and, as the men now know Dinaporo, the oflicc of the unit has been transferred 
to Hinapore permanently. 

9. Subscriptions to the amount of Bs. 300 were received from the Raja 
Jlaliadur of Amnwan and also another subscription of Bs. 100. Tlicse amounts 
were expended on extra food, e.g., lialwa, lea and sugar, as the men required 
some food before going on early parade in tlio morning, and this is not included 
III the daily Government ration. Prizes for sports were also c.vpcnded out of 
this fund. 


Stport on 7th {Patna) Company, University Training Corps- 

1 • constituted accoi'ding to the current Indian Army 

tiist on 21st January 1921, but no effort appears to have been made to raise 
any mm until September 1923, wiien 160 men gave in tlieir names, out of 
Ti inti w materialised. _ Out of these 77 men 47 came into camp with the 
U-igth Hyderabad Regiment, Bihar and Orissa Wing, under Captain CaldwcU 
liom the loth February 1924 to the 24tli February 1924. In spite of tho fact 
hat on arrival m camp most of the men .were untrained or had veiw little 
a riOc cxerciscs. No 

C^Wl i Commanding, Dinapore (Lieutenant- 

^d eLe^sId «« 25^ February 1924 

auo^roximate r v*‘ ' made. The corps consists 

men Wfate Joined telong'L 


xo^Govun™. 

clateTthe’^tsrApril ^.-27033-1 (A.G.;A.T.F.), 

ot the Government of India a conv of the information 

received from the General Officer .^mmandin» below, 

Jsaini Tal, and the President, Advisory ,®“®tern Command, 

that the Governor in Council endorses^the -^^l^^'-lbad, and to sav 

Commanding-in-Chief, Eastern Command thS^® tw’ ° j Officer 

ne extended, 'or, if ’financial coSaSok Tnot 
provision should be made for the instruction of offir«« ,«j^ 
officers. on 01 omcers and non-commissioned' 
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2. The following is a list of persons whom it is considered the CJomniittee 
should summon for examination ; — 

1. Major J. O. Hume-Wright, llth-7th Rajput Regiment. 

■ 2. Major H. S. Cardew, M.C., llth-18th Royal Garhwal Rifles. 

3. Major E. B. Mangin, M.G., formerly of the llth-19th Hyderabad 

Regiment. 

4. Major H. S. Stewart, D. A. D., of Auxiliary and Territorial Eorce, 

Presidency and Assam District. 

5. Captain H. V. Cell, llth-9th Royal Jat Regiment. 

6. Mr. H. Nevill, C.I.E., I.C.S., District Magistrate, Agra. 

7. Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Amar Singh, O.B.E., Bulandshahr. 

8. Lieutenant Sheikh* Imtiaz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad, Lucknow. 

9. Saiyid Ali Bin Hamid, Tahsildar of Sambhal, Moradabad. 

10. Major T. F. O’Donnell, M.C., B.A., Registrar, Lucknow University, 

Lucknow. 

11. Reverend T. D. Sully, St. John’s College, Agra. 

12. Mr. M. Haidar Khan, M.A., B.Sc., Muslim University, Aligarh. 

13. A representative of the Benares University (will be nominated later). 

3. JNo grievances have been brought to the notice of Government by the Local 
U’errilorial Force Advisory Committee. 


Letter No. 22842— 13-A., dated tlie 5th May 1924, and enclosures, from the 
'General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Eastern Command, Naini Tal. 

Resolution No. 12, dated the 15th May 1924, from the President, Advisory 
Committee, Allahabad. 


l-’noM THE Genehai. Officer CoMJiANDina-iN-CinEF, Rastekn Command, Naini 
Tae, No. 22842 — ^13-A., dated the Sth May 1924. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 455 — ni-190, 
tlatcd 21st April 1924, regarding the Committee which the Government of 
l!:dia propose to convene, as soon as possible, to consider the question of 
re-organization of the Indian Territorial Force. 

Yon say that the Governor in Council would be glad if I can favour him 
with any practical suggestions for the improvement of the Force under various 
lieads. I have the honour to offer the following remarks. 

(1) Pay and Allowances . — ^In Rule 17 of the Indian Territorial Force 
Rules, 1921, as amended by Government of India Notification No. 1499 of 
1923, it is laid down that pay and allowances are admissible to the members 
of the Indian Territorial Force, during periods of embodiment or training, 
nt the same rates as are admissible to the corresponding ranks of His Majesty’s 
Indian Forces. It is obviously undesirable that members of the Indian 
Territorial Force should be paid higher rates than the members of the regular 
Indian Army. Consequently, it is not possible to make any practical sugges- 
t:ons for improvement under this head. 

i(2) Popularity of the Force . — I enclose herewith a copy of the strength 
return for the month ending 30th April 1924 of Indian Territorial Force 
■units ]oc.ated in the Eastern Command. An examination of the figures tends, 
in my opinion, tp show that the Force is not unpopular if consideration be paid 
t> the comparatively short period since the inception' of the Force, and to the 
fact that, ovring to training for the season 1923-24 having recently been 
fompleled, those ijersons found unfit for further service will have been 
-eliminated from their units.' The number of persons commissioned as officers 
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limy appear to bo small, but this is largely duo to tlio action of my predecessor 
us General OiTiccr Cunmmnding-in>Clucf, Eastern Command, wlio limited tlio 
uumber of commissions trliich might be griintcd in each unit to l-3rd of the 
establishment until such time ns applicants have proved their tvortli. I hare 
recently issued instructions that the limit may now be raised to 2-3rds of the 
establishment. Por purposes of comparison between the uumhors aclnally 
oiii-ollcd and the authorised cstablishracut, I enclose a copy of the Peace 
Kstablishmont of an Indian Infantry Battalion and Company (T. P.). i 

(3) Metnods of selecting candidates for commissions.— 1 wonld invite your 
ettention to Annexuro 1 to India Army Order Xo. 282 of 1924, Provisional 
liegulatiotus for the Indian 'rerritorial Force. I cannot suggest any improvement 
in tlie method of selection, cntnhrous though it may appear to he. It appears 
to nie to he essential that the various Military and Civil Anthoritics, who are 
i«liiired to scrutinise an applic,ition for a commission, should iuvariably be 
consulted. 

(4) Improvement of the Force generally having regard to the role for which 
it has been constituted . — ^Tho Force may bo said in general terms to have 
been constituted for two reasons : — 


(a) Political, iu order to s.ntisfy the legitimate aspirations of Indians in 
connection with tho defence of their country. 

(6 1 MiHtary, in order _ to provide a framework on which a Territorial 
Force can be built up in such a manner us to provide in times of 
.stress a second line to the Regular Army, and thus, by c.vpand- 
mg tho fighting forces of India, to provide more adequately for 
its protection against foreign aggression. 


I'rom a political point of view it would perhaps have been of some 
edneated and politically minded classes had shown a 
greater inclination to offer themselves as members of the Indian Territorial Force. 

persons of tlie classes 
® inclination to join may be considered as advantageous 

if I’orce. Tho bulk of the rank and file of tho 
Lh™ drop'll from tlio same source ns provides recruits for tho 

iif lL f have previously served 

^ , *^*'my and have cither taken their discharge 

^luntanly or were demobilized on reduction of Army establishments after the 
thfi ' irnroo u ^ *.® greatest attraction to mcmhcrsliip of 

* • • t found in tlio poy offered durinc periods of 

he“™foomerhv'*'H®"*' b "" ^tended period of Lining would 

V ew can ^ J! ® ""d file. Improvement from a Military mint of 

Irahiimr un^ l®"R«icning tho ' perfods of 

Tf u ^ Force would be proportionately in* 

Sr tiis addilionr'^c^rj -V® . Government of India a« nmviliing to 
efficiency of the 'Piw-cb iw’ oPPoo' *o f*® desirable to improve the 

c^Soned Officer 'Wiia ®", 5»?‘™'=«on of Officers and Non- 

men“;ininfand active Bfeons Xe 

legular Indian Army, and Le ?rovisi^Tof P««od of the 

lised cannot be made without s^iauc staff on tho sc.nle autho- 

the Territorial Ver “ Noi. ^mi^Sd tm«s. Consequently, 

trained, have to be employed TiTeTrSe S “•‘‘I *^®">«Ives nn- 

been represented to me^ that under tbo 1 » Territorial troops. It has 

are so weak, both in hnowledge and ^poww of Lmmn^’ Instructors 

depend entirely on the few Officers and Won practice units 

units for their instruction in all subjects It -wonld'^bl.®”®^ Ofiicers of regular 
too much of a Force which has beerwn%„tedTrecenL"Tr"'‘^’® J® 
ran be expected if Territorial unitsTavrto be^raS 
every training period and spend a large proportiST of 7bo eWi? beginning of 
in purely elementary work. Tho Adjutdnt of LrritoriM petioa 

less be able to offer pertinent criticilm on 
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(5) Persona to is selected for examination before the -Committee to be 
convened by the Government of India. — I have already reported to the Adjatant 
General in India that I consider the foUovrin;; officers suitable for examination : — 

Major J. O. Hume-Wright, llth-7th Bajpnt Hegiment. 

Major H. S. Cardew, M.C., llth-18th Boyal Garhwal Bifles. 

Major E. B. Mangin, M.C., formerly llth-19th Hyderabad Begiment. 

Major H. _ S. Stewart, Deputy Assistant Director of Auxiliary and 
Territorial Eorces, Presidency and Assam District. 

Captain H. V. Gell, llth-9th Boyal Jat Begiment. 

In addition to the above, I would suggest for the consideration of the- 
Governor in Council that Mr. H. Nevill, C.I.E., I.O.S.. District Magistrate, 
Agra, who was largely responsible for the initial work in connection with the 
inspection of_the_^lndian Territorial Force when employed as Director of Auxiliary 
and Territorial li'orces at Army Headquarters, might be selected to give evidence 
before the Committee. 
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Co'py of Advisory Committed resolution No. IS, dated the 15th May ISS^. 

Bead letter No. 455-111-190, dated 21st April, 1924, from E. Milner-White, 
Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to Government, United Provinces, forwarding a 
■copy of resolution accepted by the Government of India in the Legislative 
Assembly of 5th February, lOM, to consider the question of the reorganization 
cf the Indian Territorial Force, with President’s note, dated 13th May, 1924. 

Bead srith the note of the President’s and the various items on which the 
opinion of this Committee ■was required were discussed and the following decisions 
were arrived at : — 

(1) (a) Vay and Allowances — 

Besolved that in the opinion of this Committee all the members of the 
Territorial Force, other than the Officers, should he allowed a pay during the 
3ion-cmbodicd period and this should be a rupee less than the pay given to 
class II Reserve the Regular Indian Army. 

Further resolved that the pnymont of this allowance should be made in 
airears ■wlion the man appears for training and the Officer Commanding should 
be empowered to withhold this in cases of absentees ■who cannot give a satis- 
factory explanation for their absence. 

Tlie question of the allowance was then considered and it was resolved 
that in the opinion of this Committee it is necessary to give every recruit the 
existing allowance for Mufti payable to regular recruits, viz., Bs. 22. 

(h) As regards the travelling and subsistence allowance the Committee 
recommend that the travelling allowance and subsistence for recruits should 
be allowed on the same basis as in the regular army so that provision may 
Le made for the re-imbnrsement of voluntary recruiters and settlement of 
recounts rendered easier. 

As regards the pay of the officers of the Territorial Force, the Committee 
recommends that the pay of an Officer Commanding a Company be fixed as 
soon as possible. At present no extra pay is available and they recommend 
that the pay should be the pay of the rank and Es. 100 a month for stafi. 
This is recommended in vie'w of the extra responsibility involved 

(2) Popularity of the Force — 

It was brought to the notice of the Committee by Captain Kelley, the 
-Ollicor Commanding, lltli-7th Rajputs, Agra, that there existed a demand for 
the period _ of training to _ be increased to 56 days from 28 and the Committee 
were unanimous in thinking that if the period of training was increased as 
demanded it would not only add to the popularity bnt add largely to the 
_efficiency of the Force. i i j h j 

The Committee think that if the recommendations placed under the 
preceding heading, viz., pay and sillowancc are accepted that will further 
add to the popularity of the Force. 

(3) Methods of selecltng candidates for Commissions — 

The Committee think that the method of selecting candidates for Com- 
missions as laid down in the Provisional Territorial Force Regulations 
ore quite satisfactory. 

The Committee, however, think thsit in cases of ea;-Tndian Army Viceroy’s 
Commissioned Officers which have to be referred to the District Civil authorities 
the Government might be raquested to circularise the District Officers and 
issue private instructions directing them not to give undue weight to the social 
status -alone as long as these candidates are lo 3 ’al and efficient. 

_ (4) Improvement of the Force generidly, having regard to the role for whieh 
It has been constituted — 

The Committee considered the question of the improvement of the Force 
generally, li.aving regard to the role for which it has been constituted at Icn^h 
admitted the existence of a grievance amongst the educated, higher and 
middle classes of Indians as regards their being not eligible to he enlisted in the 
Indian Auxiliary Force. The Committee recognised the necessity of the 
existence of a separate Auxiliary Force for obvious reasons. They however 



also recognise tlie existence of the feeling amongst the educated and higher ' 
classes of Indians for being allowed an avenue which would give them a little 
letter status and terms as compared to the present Indian Territorial Force. 

The present Indian Territorial Force having been admitted to he able to 
serve as a regular second line of resers’e to the Regular Ai'my the fact that the 
enrolments of those whose professional or other duties is likely _ to i ender it 
doubtful whether their services would be available in time of war is a sonrce of 
weakness to the Territorial Force. The Committee therefore after weighing 
the pros and cons of the facts and taking all views into consideration unanimously 
recommend that the present Territorial Force be split up and constituted into 
two : — (1) A time Territorial Force whose obligations and training should 
correspond svith those of the Auxiliary Force, India. (21 A Militia Force 
which _ should be composed as the present provincial units and should have 
conditions of services existing in the present Territorial Force provincial 
units. 

(5) A list of selected persons whom it is considered the Committee should 
summon, for examination — 

The Committee suggest the following names : — 

1. Major D. R. Ranjit Singh, O.B.E., President of the Advisory 

Committee ; 

2. Captain _C. C. Kelley, the Officer Commanding, 12-7th Rajputs, Agra, 

who will also represent as Military Member, and 

3. H. H. Nevill, Esq., C.I.E.. LC.S., Collector of Agra. 

The Committee think that the above recommendations include 'practically 
all reasonable complaints and grievances. 

(Sd.) D. R. RANJIT* SINGH, 

President. 
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Fbom tue Uon’ble ^Iit* H. N. BoetoNj C.S.I.^ G.X.jEi.} X.G.S.i Ghief Goiuns^ 
siosER, Nobth-West Fhontier Pbovikce, No. 2621-Q.N. /12-28, dated THE^ 
15th August 1924. 

Witli reference lo your telegram ‘No. A.-27033 (A.G.), dated the_ 26th 

July 1924, X have the honour to enclo.so, for 3 'our intennediato information, a 
ropv of .T letter dated the 6th July 1924, from Honorary Captain Mir Jalar 
lihan, Acting I'resident of the Territorial Force Advisory Committee, together 
with a copy of iny letter No. 1761-G. N., dated the 12th July 1924, to Head- 
quarters, Northern Comninnd,.on the same subject. 

X am unable to submit mj- views on the suggestions put forsvard in Captain 
Alir Jnfar Klwn’s letter until I hear further from the General Officer 
Gommanding-in-Cliief, Nortlierii Command. As, however, the Committee^ is now 
to assemble on 25t)i August, I have considered it advisable to furnish, for 
their information, whatever material is at present- available on the subiect. 


l‘'no5r HoNonAny Captaik Mir.Jafah. Khan, Pbesidest, Advisory CoMinoTEE. 
Zaida, DisTitiCT Peshawar, to the Secretary to the Hon’bee the Chief 
Commissioner, North-'West Frontier X’rovince, dated the 6th July 1924. 

With reference to j-onr office No. 629-G. N./ 12-28-1923, dated 10th June 
1924 (endorsement No. 630 G.N./12-28-1923, dated 10th .Tune 1924), X beg. 
to state that I am submitting nij- statement which is herewith attached. 

J am also sending a cop}’ of the same to the District Headquarters, Peshawar. 


Statement by Honor-hiy Caitain JIir Jafar ICiian, M.B.E., I.O.M., Khan Sahib, 
Sardar Bahadur of Zaida, District Peshawar, President, Advisory 
Committee, dated the 6tu July 1924. 

Terms of reference, 

1. I’.ay and allowances. 

2. Popularit}’ of the Force. 

3. Methods of selecting candidates for Commission, 

4. Improvement of the Force generally having regard to the role for which 

!i .has been constituted. - 

X am of the opinion that it is absolutely necessary to make improvements 
at tlio earliest possible moment in the Xndian Tcrritoi'ial Force, and to revise 
its scale of pay and allowances. I'lere is much to be done in order to make 
the Force efficient and attractive. 'Vitli the present scale of pay and allow- 
ances and the conditions prevailing, it is feared that it would be next to im- 
possible to find suitable men forthc-roing for the Force. Tliis Force has been 

.started on the analogy of the Militia and Territorial at Home, and every 

possible effort should he made to make it as efficient and up-to-date as those 
Forces. To achieve this end, X make the following suggestions, which X hope 

will ensure enlistment in the Force of retilly suitable young men and so make 

it serve the purpose of an efficient second lino to the Itegnlar Army. 

(1) Poy and allowances. 

1 I feel the absolute necessity of giving some retaining fee to the 
members of the Force during the non-training period. If this retaining fee is 
sanctioned it would prevent the men of the Force from going on long journeys 
as for instance to Burma and other distant places, in searcli _ of employment. 
Moreover this ret.aining fee would havp a very salutary effect, viz., the members 
of the Force would put their hearts into their work. At present, when a man 
returns from training .and is asked by his friends what pay he would get during 
his non-training period, it really puts him to shame to say th.at ho is getting 
none. 'When this retaining fee is sanctioned then Ks. 14-7-0 and 28 free 
rations which a sepoy of the Territorial gets in one year in ordinary circum- 
stances would become fairly attractive to men to join the Force, 

2. I recommend that Honorary X,ieatenants and 2nd-Lieutenants should 
get Bs. 250 and Es. 200, respectively, per mensem, and an increment of Rs. 50 
after passing 'the retention cNaminalion. They should also he given retaining 
'ee during the non-training period. 
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5. As regards the outfit alioivuucc, I suggest that iRs. 200 should be paid 
<i first nppoiiitinent and Es. 100 on confinnalion. 

4. I also suggest tlint mess alloirnncc should bo increased. 

5. Indian Territorial Force officers should he entitled to travel on Fora. 
E during _ tlio training period and while going on duly. They should nbo 
gel travelling nllowaiicc for journeys by railway and also delcnliou allowante 
wlien sent on duty. 

6. Dholns, cooks and harbors should be authorized in the peace cslablwh- 
newt, llicir pay should he fixed having regard to tlie nunihcr ol persons 
whom they serve. Tlio retaining of Ihcao men on the peace cstahli.diincnl 
of the Force would save a good deal of the sepoy’s time wliich they would be 
iibtc to devote to tlieir work. 


7. Instead of tho present caretakers of (he battalion’s store. 1 wonld 
suggest tliat tho requis'te nuiuhcr of N. C. Os. and &C)>oys should he ohtaiued 
from ainongst tho Kegular Army. Those men should rcniatn iu the battalion 

for one year. Thus every year a new batch of men may ho obtained from 

tlie different regiments of tho Eegiilar Army hy rotation. In this way no 

pennanent staff would ho needed for faking care of tho halliilion’s stove, 

ind further it would he more safe to leave the battalion’s store in the hands 
of experienced men from _ flic Eegular Army. Jlorcovcr, the hattalion would 
.save the amount ndiieh it incurs under tho present arrangement; for men 
from tho Hegiilar Army would got (heir pa 5 ' from their own regiments, 

p. I do not think that iinj' furlhor allowance should be given to the 
.Adjiit.inl dining the training period, when a new field officer has hcen appoint* 
ed and the .tdjiitnnt has to perform tlie duties of Quartermaster; as he is 
pennniiPiiliy on llic sfaff of the hattalion and must he already drawing a decent 
pay along with a decent allowance. 


u ?•' 1 ^'* negarih pension, 1 am not in a po.vition to give a dofinilo opinion. 
JtrUislt oincers of the Regular Army nre eligible for pension after 23 years, 
. Force, holders of the Honorary King’.s Commlssinii 

.‘‘t' "" ‘*1 28 .ve.ars in the Force in order to ho eligible 

sW'vcd 28 moiitlis or if the period of training is 
56 month.s. Even if full aliowanco ho inado for 
T>„ "i P‘'''>"d of nctu.'i] service would in very rare Cases come 

■■ r'ti 5, "auld therefore wggc.st that in case the men and 

r iJno 1 ‘i "'‘j for pension. In case they have remained for n 

r* .I'nimi.ic ppyiod on active .service pension may he given them. 

'■fintdfl present system of obtaining Icmporan' clerks 

t b cl s.*s ’ P-”'-''' of education anioug tho 

u'h rr V l’ am ; Ivor 'Y-'’ really capable clerks on a ilighlly 

r , f ‘hot his pay should begin 

yivi-n tin- it.iied rani- , f’ 7 mI n l”*”’ *^"*'^”** c'S'iiian clerk should not he 

.\i.Jk4v'verce iTm tbi’rJr.rrno!’’l '‘‘'"'V.':'''' Privileges enjorrd hy the 




I?.} f'€,!,>'l,trity «/ t(.r rntrr. 

1. 7; rie ;s Til d '■d.* (lie fert )»,*< i< ,i - 

t '.1 r.- e {f.ve. .S -,1 v.mi'i ,*^''''•”’"''”‘.'>1 the TcrH- 

;,.r lie defii. „ ,.i i*.,. 7f ,-»i V*”. **ume-i<e value 

f - <ie (Vr. * p ere i- r'-s (■r,bl*'^v;n • rbe 'a"* ’ p'"'* rrebj j.p .e^-ired 

-• j:,;, (S/t.:-,,!., V'ece w...d,t ^ 

rf •»,. {.,..7. (T:* 7^," U- i '’f^riiirntely, fh,. 

W' .iMS S} 
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lail to gel n job anywherb else. It is, therefore, suggested that llio members, 
o* tl»o Force stiould be given the following privileges and concessions 

(t) Alter llio period of training is over, they should bo given retaining fee. 

(ii) The sepoys .should bo assured that while applying for posts of peons, 
and cliowkidnrs or other jobs_ of a similar nature in Government, 
Departments they would bo given inelcrenco over other applicants. 

(iii) In case a member of the Force is disabled or hilled wliilo on active 
service his family should be entitled to the same privileges ns 
are given to the families and children of the njembers of the 
Itegular Army.' 


2. In the case of holders of the Honorary King's Commission being disabled 
fli killed their families and children should bo libcrallv rewarded. 

3. The words Snbcdnr and Jemadar should be removed from before the 
names of those ofliccrs whoso service is entirely satisfactory and wlio distinguish- 
themselves by their work in the Force. 

4. Promotion should ho made possihle from the ranks to Jemadav Adjutant 
and Jemadar Quartermaster and up to Snhedar. 

5. In case the Platoon Commanders and Company Ofliccrs distinguish, 
themselves in field they may be promoted to the rank of Captain, etc. 

. 6. A small band .should be provided during the training ])criod. 

7. Cliuplics should bo given to sepoys without charge after every two j'cars. 

8. Slemttets ot the Foi-ee may be gireti perfBi.wion (o have themselves, 
transferred to the llcgular Army whenever they so choo.'sc. 

9. Tlic ofliccrs of tlin Force should be rccognired by authorities in darbnrs, 
civil and military functions. 

10. Gluarpoys should be provided for units of tlio Indian Territorial Force 
Irom the regimental fund. Charpoy.s can bo obtained on a monthly rent of 
annas 0-8-0 each. 

11. Ttio following pucca accommodation should be provided for the 
battalion : — 

(i) Store rooms for clolliing, equipment and rations. 

(ii) Quaiter-Cunrd. Xowsbera is not far nwny from tlio Afridi territory. 
Therefore, it would bo advisable to keep the rifles in a safe place. 

(iii) 13ell.s-of-.Arms. 

(iv) Kitchen. 

- (v) 5 pucca floors for the tents of Hrilish ofliccrs, also one more for the 

tent of the field ofllccr. 


(vi) Accommodation for men in charge of the store. 

(vii) Wnsh-lioiiscs. 


(3) Melhntli o/ sctcctinf/ cniirfiifutes for Commission. 

1. The Honorary King's Cornmi.ssion should bo given only to tlio sons of ll.c 
Indian military oflicers or tlie sous of Khans, provided in both cases they are 
niatric at least. Ctmimission may also be given to tlioso ofliccrs of Itio 
Itegular Aimy bolding Vieeroy's CoinmisMon, who have served for less tlmii 10 
>ear8_ in the Army and have not obtained pension. Put before the last 
mentioned are accepted in tlio Territorial, enquiries shonlc] bo made as to tlio'ir 
conduct and character from their late Commanding Ofliccrs 


2. Aspirants for the commission should lie taken through tho Deputy Com- 
miB.sioner of the District or tho A.s.sis(ant Commissioner of tho suh-division 
foncerned and the Commanding OIRcer of tho Pattalioti. In tho ease of tlio 
late comiriissioncd ofllccr.s of the Regular Army candidates should not bo 
accepted in tlio Force except on the rccornmoiidntion of Ofllccr Comniaiiding 


As regards the Pre.sident of the Commiltco ho should liavo 
ill tile selection of candidates. 


n gcnoral voice. 


3. Commission should ho given to tlioso aspirants 
romplctc platoons with them. 


only who bring their- 
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■(4) Imp'ovemettt of Hie Force generally having regard to the rSle for which 
, if has been constituted. 

1. I suggest that A Beserve and B Beserve of the Begular Army should be 
abolished and Indian Territorial Borce substituted in Uieir place. The - 
sepoys of the Indian Territorial Force should lie given half of the pay of the 
sepoys of A Beserve and B Beserve put together as ietaining>fee during the 
non-training period. 

2. Complete battalions of the fighting classes should be raised. 

3. 1 am of opinion that the present period of training is an extremely short 
one. This may be raised to two montlis for trained soldiers and tlirec months 
tor recruits. 

4. There ahoiild be one Vice-President of tlio Advisory Committee to art 
Ji? President in the absence of the President. 

5. As regards the powers of the Advisory Committee, it should liavo full 
control over the affairs of the battalion. Questions regarding promotions, 
degradations, resignations and appointments in tlie battalion should be entirely 
left in the hands of the Committee. 

6. Discipline, training, musketry and powers of the Commanding Officer 
as regards punishment of delinquents should be the same as those of the Regular 
Army. 

7. I do not think it should improve the condition of the battalion in .aiij 
way it during the embodiment period the permanent Adjutant of the battalion 
should be made the field officer. The present system of obtaining the services 
of a new field officer for the embodiment period is a healthier one. For 
under tjie present system the field officer has at his disi>osal ^1 the useful 
information regarding -the battalion possessed by the Adjutant and a result 
arrived at after the two officers have exchanged views with each other would 
go a good deal towards ensuring the desired standard of efficiency of the battalion. 

Inuring the first two years of training, men should he obtained from 
the Regular Forces for the purpose of guard, rifle and sentry duties. 

followers should come up every year both for 
periodical and preliminary training, the former two to command the new 
recruits and the latter to cook, etc,, for them. 

10. District Commanders should be given authority to sanction certain 
concessions that are given to the Regular Army in the case of Indian , 
territorial Force on certain occasions. Sometimes difficulties are -encountered 
in this connection. 


11. Commanding Officers and Company Commanders should be detained 

*2'^ ? days after the training is finished for completely handing over cliarge 
of clothing, etc. ^ f- n 

12. Arrangements should he made that the Advisory Committee should once 
at least, after the training, hold committee witli the Adjutant. 

13. Permission to extend service beyond 4 and 6 years at present laid down 

•should he given to really efficient men. ^ 

14. All Indian Tenitorial Force officers should underco 10 months’ 
preliminary training with the Training Battalion on completiof of fhri^ £st 
periodical training and be entitled to full pay and allowance during 

3lnation“ passed riteSn 

16. 10 N. C. Os. per Indian Territorial Force unit not ti. i 

naik should be sent to the Training Battalion of their 

for three months prior to the eXdiment ot theS battalion • 

leceive the pay of rank during such period. should 

17. The Territorial Camp should be designated as i stmJi.,., 

not temporary camp. <»ihnaiea as a standing c-imp and 

18. Instructional staff should be necessarily from the- Active 

■the Group and not pensioners. ® Battalions of 
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J'noM THE IIon’ble Mn. H. X. Boltos. C.S.J., 
SIONEU, NoUTU-\Vr.ST I'r.ONlltl! I’JIOVISCE, So. 


C.I.K., I.C.S., Ciiirr Commjs- 
dated Natiiia Gaei, 


THE 6th SllTEMUEH 1924. 

1 have the Iionimr to invito a rcfercnco to jnv letter No. 2C21-G. X., dated 
the IStlv August 1924, onelo^ing, for y-jur iu(oiiiuition,_ t. coi)y of ji letter Ironi 
the Acting l're.si<lent of the 'J'eiritorial J'orcc Advisor^’ Cninimttce of tins 
IVoviiico. I now eiiclo-.c a fopy of the remarks made Uy tlm General Ojliccr 
t’ornmanding-in-Chief, Xoitheiii Cunim.itid. on the Miggostions put forward by 
the Advisory Coiiiniittee. I have nothing to add to those remarks. 


.AlE>toii\NDUM rKojt urr Gen'Eisai. Omcm CoMSiANuiKC-i.v-Ciiinr, XoitTJtEiiN 

CoMJtAXD. Mfr.nrj;, to the SEcntrAiiv to the Chiee CoMsus.sioxr.n, Xoutii- 

West FIlo^^Ir.J^ 1 ‘hovisce, Xo. 19751/10-A. T. F., dated the 25tii August 

1Q24. 

With refereiiee to your nicmor.nndum No. 1761-G. N. -12/28 — 10^, dated the 
12th July 1024, I have the following remarks to make on the .suggestions contained 
in the fieport of the Advisory Committee of the Territorial Force forwarded 
under cover of your olmve quoted iiiemorariduin. 

The points de-alt with by the Advisory Committee may conveniently he classi- 
fied under the following heads : — 

(fi) Pay and •.iUineaiirr ^. — The .suggestions include increase of pay to officers; 
the grant of releiiiiun allowance to the men; ctihauccd outfit, mess and travelling 
allowances; in f.icl, the only individitnl who is definitely debarred from any 
increase is tlie Adjutant. 

Dt.sirjible .as these may he. it is a question of high fin.ancc. In principle, 
however, 1 do not consider that (he Territorial should in any ca.se receive higher 
rcinuncintion th.aii the regiibar or the rc.servist. who, .as a fighting unit, i.s of 
far greater value to the State. 

fti) .Veo'iirea to farreose (hr jiopularity of thr Airre.— These include the 
grant of a retaining fee; (he provision of a liand ; tlie provi.sion of coinitry shoes ; 
the provi.sion of standing nccnnimodatioii ami charpoys, all of wliich involve 
additional expenditure. 

I'lio incn'Hrc.s are desirnhle if the requisite funds are forlhcoming; l)ut 1 
am strongly opposed to the diviT.si«>n of funds from the Ilcgular Army Imdget 
to the Territorial Force budget. 

(c) Stlfction for thr grant of Canttinionx . — ^Tho Advisory Cominiltce 
evidently do not appreciate the underlying principle of deinocrae.y which svas 
one of file main fe.atures of tlm Territorial Force at its inception. From a pro- 
fc.ssional point of view character, capacity for leadersliip and professional 
knowledge arc of greater value than botli social .status or r. Univer.sity degree. 

(rf) Training. — j\ii increased jieriod of (raining is iindoiilitodly desirable ; hut 
it would involve con.sidernblc nddilion.-il cost, and it is donhlful svlicthcr tho men 
would be prepared to come out for a longer period. 

In ronnertion with this sulijecl ] would remark that the Committee .appear to 
regard tiie Regular Army ns an inexhaustible source from which carclakera, 
trainer.s and iluty men of nil descriptions can be drawn. 

The Regular Army lias more than enough work to do to keep itself elficient, 
and any furtlier c.slls on the Regular Army for extraneous duties must iiicvilahly 
reduce that efficiency, 

(e) Thr nuhrtiiutwn of thr Territorial I'orcr for thr Tle^rmr . — I ii.avc lO 
]ic.ci(afion in s,aying that no regukir soldier could ever agree to this prnpo.sni. Tlie 
v-alun of the two categories as fighting units i.s not comparable. 

The Reservist lias bail S years' training ns a regular; i.s proficient in the rifle; 
has a good knowledge^ of the Bowls gun; and probably lias worked svitli 'be 
\iekers_gnii. In nddilinri he lias been exercised in field" mnmeuvres, and is im- 
bued with a sense of disetiiline and of rt/nrif de rnrpK. A Territorial of tho 
' one .standing would liave had 6 mnnllis* training, all of which would have been 
of the barrack .square. lie svould have fired an elementary and modified course 
svith the rifle pacli year; Imt would never have liandled o Lewis gun or a Vickers 
gun. Jle would liavc done no field work. 

2. Tiie success of the Territorial Force lies in the ability of its supporters to 
produce omeers wltli cb.Tvactcr and capacity for Icndcrsliip, anil who am pro- 
parcii to study the profe.ssion of arms. Tho measure of efficiency of anv militar’ 
unit IS the measure of efficiency of its oflicer.s. 



FaoM E. 6. F. Abraham, Esq., C.B., I.C.S., Home Secretary to the Gover.n» 

MEHT OF THE PUNJAB, TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNAIENT OF InHU, 

Abaiy Department, No.' 2665-S. Miei*., dated SortA, the 15th August 1924. 

With reference to Major Lwnby’s letter No, A, -27033/1 (A. G., A. T. F.j* 
dated the 1st of April 1924, 1 am directed by the Governor in Council to enclose 
a copy of the correspondence noted below* and to communicate the following 
observations on the five points with regard to which the opinion of the Punjab 
Government is required : — 

(i) Pay and Allowances. — The Goven.or in Council considers that the pay 
and allowance of tlio Indian Territorial Force during periods of 
training should, as at present, be on the scale admissible in His 
Majesty's Indian forces. The suggestion that a monthly retaining 
fee should be paid to meiabers of the Force does not commend itself 
to this Government. Taking into consideration the grounds on which 
the Force was established it does not appear that the case for such 
a fee has been proved. It is true that reservists aro paid even when 
not called out for service or training; but the new reservist comes 
under more stringent conditions than the Territorial soldier and 
belongs to the professional soldier class. If the Territorial Force 
is to perform its primary function, it should b? possible to fill the 
ranks without a retaining fee; if it is r .t possible, the scheme is 
something of a failure. 

(li) Poptdarity. — The Governor in Conncil has no comments to ofter on the 
suggestions made by the authorities consulted. 

(iii) Method of selecting candidates for Oommissittns. — ^Tho Punjab Govern- 

ment consider that the selection of candidates for Commissions sliould 
invariably be made by the military authorities. The sole duty devolV' 
ing upon the civil authority concerned should be to certify to a 
candidate’s social status. The standard of fitness in other respects 
is a matter for decision by the military authorities. 

(iv) Improvement of the Force generally, having regard to the role for 

aoAicA it leas constituted. — ^The Governor in Conncil can ofier no use- 
ful comments^ on the suggestions made by the authorities consulted 
as to this point. 

(v) A list of selected persons whom it i.i consideied that the Committer 

should examine. — ^The following gentlemen could suitably be called 
as witnesses : — 


(1) Honorary Lieutenant Eao Bahadur Chaudhuri Lai Chand of Eohtak. 

(2) Sardar Baliadur Sardar Gajjan Singh, O.B.E., of Ludhiana. 

(3) Hban Bahadur Malik Muhammad Amin Khan, O.B.E., of Shamsabad 

(Attock District). 

(4) Sardar Mnkand Singh. (Full address wiU follow.) 

(5) Khan Balmdiw Sayyid Sir Mehdi Shah, IC.O.I.E., O.B.E., of Gojra, 
jjyailpur District. 

(6) Captain Ajab Khan, O.B.E., I.O.M., Campbellpur. Attock District. 

(7) Sardar Buraj Singh. (Full address will follow.) 

(8) Lientenant-Colonel M^araja Sir Jai Chand, K C I.E G S I of 

Lambngraon, Kangra District. o.o.i., 

(9) Sardar Hira Singh. (FuU address will follow.) 

(10) Lieutenant Malik Gulslier Khi^^ 

(11) Sardar Thakur Singh. (Full address will follow.) " ' 


"(1) Opinions of Local Advisory Comraittoe. 



(2) Opinion of General Officer Commanding-in-Chief , 

Northern Command letter No. IfiTSl-e-A.T.P ’ datna . 

with enclosures. aated 10th July 1924,. 
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(12) Major W. M. Grylls, 11-lst Pnnjob BcRimcnt. 

(13) Lieutenant MtizaiTar Klian, Frontier Force lUncs (Tcrritorml)- 

(14) Captain Sher Muhammad Khun Ghokhnr, Adjutant, H-13tli Frontier 
Force Bifles (Territorial). 


2. With regard to the concluding paragraph ol Major Lumhy s loiter, the- 
Local Advisorj' Committee suggest (u) Uiat the status o! ofFiccra ot Uio Tcrntonal 
Force should ho raised and (J) that recruitment for the Force should 
be limited to the martial classes. The Governor m Council is unable 

to endorse cither of these sug(;cstlons. With regard to the second, ho conquers 
that there is already a tendency In parts of the Pumnb to niaKo the 
■ either a reserve consisting ot demobilized soldiers, or a training ground lor 

S mell ivho desire to enter Uio Regular Army. _ Tins tendency ***ey have 
results, but it is a departure from the original scheme and purposes 
of the Force. 


LtrtTEH most the Hok'hle Colokel Naivad Mauk Sni TJjiati Hayat Riiak, 
Presidekt, Indian TEMirronuD Fonen Advisody CoMimiEj;, Punjab, LAiionr, 
TO THE HbstE SEcntTAnY TO THE GovEnNsiEST or THE Punjab, Lahore, dated 
the May 1S24. 

I am in receipt of your No. 12293 along with the copy of No. A.*27033;L 
<A.G., A,T.F.), dated 1st April 1924, and I enclose the views ot Captain 
Sardar Lakha Singh and myself on the sulijcct; the views of Colonel Com- 
mandant, JuUunduT, will bo forwarded later on. 


i'letci on Indian Territorial Foret. 

To answer the questions conlnincd in No. A.-27033*! (A.G., A. T. F.) 
adequately and eQcclively it is necessary to Arsl deal witli the matter generally 
before coming to the specific issues therein. A second lino could only’ bo n 
second lino to ono wiii'ch is first and to this it should closely resemble in organ!* 
ration and other details; as the org.mization of the Auxiliary I'orco resembles 
that of British Infantry or other formations ns Artillery, etc., ns long ns tho 
first line, i.c,, British and Indian Ii^antry, could not bo brought on par with 
ono anolt^r in every detail, it is impossible for tho second lines to become 
similar to'-lbeir respective Amt lines. Tims tho resolution adopted and its object 
ill view could not bo realized if things remain ns they arc. In the Britislt 
Infantry nbovo tho Sergeants nil nro in posse.ssion 'ot King's Coiiimission.s 
while in Indian Infantry such is not the case. In the Inttor apart from tho 
British Officers lioldiiig King's Commissions lliero nro Indian Olllccrs who only 
hold Viceroy’s Commission. From tho heginning of the Ilislory,, India lias liad 
its Aghting classes and thoso who hnvo other walks ot life. i.c.. non.mnrlinl 
ones. Tliis has continued and survived up to the present day. Thus to keep 
up the cAiciency of tho Army it is nhsoiutclv essential that the slnA it may 
be made of should he out of tho same material, i.c., tho martial cItss. It is 
only thus that tho stmetnro could ho built on a Arm basis. If h.'icl stuff wa.s 
used it would not bo worth tho money .spent on it. Hillicrto, flio highest rank 
tho Indians have got to, since veiy recently, was th.it of Ris.ildnr and Snhednr- 
Jlajor for which ono generally started either from ranks or direct commissions 
vlijch were given generally to tho good families. Tlius, if officers for Territorial 
Force arc to be taken irom tho Aghting material they should bo recruited from 
tliis very material. If such officers for tho Territorial Force wero recruited with 
flic King’s Commission without passing tho Sapdliurat or equivalent tost wliilc 
those of the Regular Army wore given inferior ranks, i.e.. Viceroy’s Commission, 
this will create a hono of contention and discontent in whole of tho Army 
'Already there is a grievnneo among tho Indian Officers that while in tho 
previous organizations they commanded squadrons or companies or troops or 
half companies, respectively, in llio Cnvnlry and Infantry tliey are now in charge 
of a dozen of combatants in tbe now organization galled Field TroopS, etc., and 
when sometimes a junior officer goes on leave, n non*eomm{ssiaiied officer is pet 
in charge ol tho same dozen of men as a commissioned officer. T/ioy think Hint 
in this, way their position and powers hnvo already delcriornled. Tlion ncain 
if tho second lino is over to take tho Aold directly they roinforco a rcgiilnr 
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Jbattalion, if all the Officew had King's Commwsions and none the Viceroy’s 
<lanimission, it will be difficult for them to fit into the Battahon and ^ thow 
with the King’s Commission were given infenor posts they ^ natnraUy be 
Hiiscontented. On the other hand, if they were placed above the re^ar IndiM 
Officers they will also be discontented, which is the last thing that one vonld 
wish for daring the war. In this connection some other vital points shmJd 
also be taken into consideration, that is the tenns of contract, the (ffiject 
dying the vaiious formations, the course and period of training and we dmer- 
ence in the pay and allowances between the Auxihaty and the ior^riU 
J<orces. These considerations make the amalgamation still duncuK. 

The training period of the Auxiliary Force is abont a week while that ot tne 
Territorial abont four weeks which is essential for the latter. An Bngwtosn 
generally knows how to fire a gun, ha knows the words of Minmand which are 
in English and has perhaps gone through some sort of drill dunng his schMi 
■days. On the other • hand, when a sturdy uneducated peasant of the martial 
•class is enlhted in the Territorial Force, he naturally takes much longer tune 
to understand the drill in Foreign language and learn the use of the fire arms. 
The Territorial soldier is liable to go to the front to defend 1 m country while 
the member of the Auxiliary Force is generally meant for internal pr low 
commotion. A member of the Auxiliary Force is paid at the rate ot we 
British soldiers, while a member of the Territorial Force at that of the Indian 
soldiers, i.e., a difference of 5 to 1. If English soldier is paid at the raw 
Indian soldier’s pay there will be no Auxiliary Force, while if Indian soldier is 
paid that of the English soldiers it looks ridiculous to pay five times me rate to 
.an untrained soldier. If the pay of the Territorials was oven doubled it hnngs 
■ahont much discontent in the Begnlar Bidian Army. - '> 

•Though we have accepted the resolution and have promised to constitute 
■a Committee, I don’t tffink ^anything useful will bo gained by ,it n^^® 
whole question of the Commissions in the Indian Army is fully tapMed, i,e.,' 
that all the Indian officers should be given King’s Gommissions similar to toe 
PBritish units. It will be then easy for the Territorial Force ‘to resemble toe 
Auxiliary Force. If such a far-readiing step was contemplated the Committee 
•of legislature or of experts could be of any avail. In my opinion, the 
'Advisory Committee, which generally deals with the Territorial subjects, ought 
•to be the nucleus of the future Committee, to which should bo added the other 
members, may they be of Legislature or others. 

I have appended a list ont of whidi could be chosen members for the 
'Committee or for witnesses to ha examined by the Committee as desired. 

I will now deal categorically with the various interrogatives contained m 
Ihe letter : — 

1. The pay and the allowances of the Territorial soldiers shonld not _ be 
more than that of the Begular Army, because they are called out at a time 
when there is no harvesting going on and if they already belong to a proper 
■class which generally follows the profession of arms, it will pjve them employ- 
ment and a little money. But as this is not sufficient and there are no other 
prospects attached thereto, that service cannot be so popular. If it is meant 
to make these Battalions more attractive and useful, it is necessary that they 
shonld be given some monthly allowances like that of the reservists. Now 
tliat the price of the wheat in particular and foodstuffs in general has 
•decreased, I think to. 2 to 3 per mensem should be ample for attraction and 
the popularity of the Force. Tlus_ wiU bind them down and the Battalion 


wonld have a stronger hold on such soldiers. 


2. The above allowance would make the Force popular enough, but if a 
femtonal Co^r is added by ginnpit the name of the place from where it is 
raised, e.g.. The Jhelum Platoon, Shahpur, Platoon, The Gujrat Platoon, 

iW “ leading persons took keener interest to 

navo that platoon best all rounds and competitions for Rnrli tn 

which prises were offered, the Force is/bounrto berme'C/^fent^ It 
times of emergency Police or Begular Army could have 

•JJaftalions who know some discipline, etc., which will be of tbLe 

Forces.. Tliis wiU save them the time that they tek^ovlTraining the 


material. 


3. The methods of seleci^ng for Commission could c— » it. i it. 
Beputv Commissioners who may choose such men of Inflnen™*^ through the 
lhe?r -respective platoons and keep them up to streagtrtJd, n^mVmarb’ 
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submitted to tlic OITicer Commanding of a ^particular Territorial Battalion, 
'i\lio sliould pick out the candidates, so that in future they may always look 
up to their Commanding Ollicers as their benefactors and thus naturally the 
former will hare a greater hold on them. If candidates are able to raise their 
'Pwn platoons it would suRice to show their capacity and influence whicli is 
aso necessary in this connection. 

4. If all the above is effected, it will generally bring efficiency to the Force. 
An ,c.xtra time given to the oflicers and non-commissioned officers for training to 
•enable tliem to fulfil the role of instructors, and perhaps a longer period for 
the training of recruits, say a week or two, would bo sufHcicnt for general 
.improvement of the Force os a whole. 

I think one question in connection with Territorial Force Is worth con- 
jsideration, tliat is to fix the numbers of the various fighting clans according 
to their numerical strength serving in the Begular Army. This^can be 
4iccomplishcd in a slightly different way founded on the Territorial basis. For 
inst.mce if a District h^ furnished, say, ten thousand recruits to the Army 
it should be allowed to enlist some percentage thereof into the Territorial 
Battalion which recruits for that District nnd_^ in the same way fixed percentage 
. 1 -honld be equally applicable to all the districts. The District authorities, 
•especially the Soldier's Board in it, may be asked to open a register for cKuididatcs 
‘from which soldiers may be picked out for the Territorial Force. Prircs 
may also be offered to the best platoons for various districts whicli will 
•stimulate recruiting of a better class. It this is accomplished recruitment for 
*the Territorial Force will become much easier. 


hut of ■propated trttnefifs to be examined by the Committee. 

1. Tlie Ilon’ble Lieutenant Bao Bahadur Ch. L.il Chand, Minister to 

Government, Punjab, 

2. Sardar Bahadur Gajjan Singh, Ludhiana. 

f 3. Khan Bahadur kfnlik Mohammed Amin Khan, Shamsabnd. 

4. Sardar Muknnd Singh. 

5. Khan Bahadur Sayed ^fehdi Shah, Lyallpur. 
fi. Captain Ajah Klian. 

7. Sardar. Suraj Singh. 

8. Colonel Ibija Jni Chand of Lnmbngraon. 

8. Sardar Hirn Singh. 

10. Lieutenant Malik Gulshcr Khan. 

11. Sardar Thakar Singh. 


T'noM Coi/)kj:l Commandant D, I. SuinTi,r.wonTii, C.B.E., D.S.O., Comsiandivo, 
JvLT.VNnun BniOADi: AncA, to the Home SrcnirrAitY to the GovEUNstENT of 
THE Punjab, Lahoue, No. Nil, dated the lOm May 1^. 

I have received n letter from Colonel the Honourable Nawab Malik Sir 
Ximar Hnyat Khan Tiwana, K.C.T.E,, C.B.E., M.V.O., forwnrBng the cor- 
'respondence enclosed which 1 am reluming direct. 

1 agree that there should^ he no increase in the present pay and allowances 
of the Territorinl Force, which should not be in excess of the existing rates, 
•as l.Tid down for the Indian Army, 

I agree that a monthly p.syment of one or two rupees should be aiilhorixcd 
•during the months Territorials arc not eollectcd for training, and I agree tliat 
the_ money should only be paid to those who obey the order calling them out, 
•aA it will act as an inducement. 

. 2, '^rrilori.al designations are very sound ; within a Battalion a Command- 
ing. Officer can determine this, but battalions themselves svhen recruited from 
a single area should I agree take its name. 

O Z 
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I do not think that time can ho given up to competitions during the 23 
flays allotted for training, which are very fully occupied, at present. I agre* 
though that the idea of competitions organized on a mililarj or athletic ba'h 
are sound, it arranged to take place on dates fixed so as not to curtail the 
training period. 

3. I agree. 

4. Until oflicers and N. C. 0.*s reach _ laid-doivn standards of efficiency 

varied according to their rank, an additional month’s training annually 

rhould he obligatory but Commanding , Oflicers should ho given wide povrecs 
to exclude individuals in any particular year, so as to" avoid lyird'hips. 
The nrincipic of refresher classes for qualifled oflicers and _ N. C. O.’s 
should he accepted and classes in tactics, weapon training, mountain 

warfare, organiz.ntioji and interior economy in peace and war should bo held at 
scliools for Territorial Oflicers and iNTon-Commissioned Oflicers. 

5. I am un.ablo to report in this sub-head as I have insuflicient -knowledgo 
of individuals. 


The iiliovc answers the points included within the terms of reference. As 
legards the general qnc.stions raised, although sympathising fully with the 
other menihcrs of the Committee I am unnlilc fo suhscrlbo to the suggestions 
^ '‘fh'co generally that tho TcrriloVial Army would he improved 
1 . it limited its composition to those classes enlisted hy tho Indian Army, Imt, 
on llie other hand the natural impulse to servo on the part of a people must 
li" ronsidered and a tcrritori.sl forco should offer a wide scope to enlistment of 
^ so Jong ns the Territorial Torcc is ofliccred hy the 

IimT** fi ""j ’ JJ'® Judian Army that a King’s Commission is inadvisaUe, 

the question of selecting and training certain Territorial Officers to 
Jnd it 1 . T ‘I's" ?! Possoss'uB King’s Commi.ssions is important, 

TerrhoriM'^tl!!’ " wdahle class of Indians could he obtained, if so the 

the nlarlL f"* company could ho carried ont, hut 

Terri^l^^h ^ ‘'o think that the 

tliev he treited Koree ran be amalgamated, neither ran 

as the riilrs'of the two Ws S'so d"sf?ncl.‘''"’’ insuperahle 

r^otit'pS-s |'‘’Te".^>‘oH!irfc.'^ ^ith’XS: 

!lr.rtvir.ii.In Xaiv.!!/ JIahk Ish Umr^'nnv'r'^Tri 

M.V.O. "'•y--'*’ Kh.in Tiwnna, K.C.J.E.. C.B.K., 

or-rer. v.h, 1,.", ^had ihem"tTpid"^t.**"^'' ^or me l.y a SfalT 


. . J. r. r,, nsTO. Mcwirs. tu,. ior„ ,Tn.v 

di'M (hf n?h*yrd'v r ''‘H'fnm Ko 17r' <! 

I'.- 

d;iiy 
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JMuionAKDVM most tiie Ck)uiuKDiKG, IlAVrALPjMDi District, to ora Advifort 
C omiiTTEE, Iksiak n3uuT0RiAi. FoRCE, Laiiorg, No. E. P.-2278— 3-A.-1, 
DATED Mttrrge, THE K^/IStu Mat 1924. 

1. The improvement of the Territorial scheme as it exists ot present depends 
primarily on policy and finance. 

Policy vrithin certain limits has been already laid down; units have been 
formed and in this District now done two annual trainings. A certnm amount 
of experience has been gained and a number of ofiicers have vciy carefully studied 
tho question. 

As regards finance there are also limits and it is purely a matter for tho 
Oovemment to decide whether these limits are to bo widened if it is proved that 
this is tho only way by which the Territorial Force can bo made useful for tho 
purpose for whicli it exists, viz., War. 

An alternative is to rcdtico existent expenditure under some heads in order 
to find money for such improvements as arc found to be essential if cflicicncy 
for War is to bo atVained. 

In view of the general financial sitnoldon it is presumed that suggestions 
must bo based on the above alternative as at present any nett increase in cx- 
pcndiluro is not feasible even if policy appears to demand it. 

2. In spite of this presumption I forward the remarks of the Ofllccrs who 
commanded the two Territorial Battalions in this District and those of tlio 
Brigade Commanders as these contain many practical suggestions which aro well 
worth attention. 

S. Subject to tho following remarks I recommend for serious conridcration 
of the points put forward, and eliminating the quesrion of the disbandment of 
certain units which have not filled their ranks, which is a matter for Superior 
authority to decide. In order to meet tho extra cost of any proposals decided 
on I advise that establishments bo reduced to tho extent necessary. 

(o) Offietrt . — ^Tho wc.ikest point in the present sj'stcm is the inefTicienOj/ of 
the majority of \he officers and tho absence of any moans by which the elficiency 
o* those officers can ho brought up to a rcn.sonahlo standard. 

It is not their fault that this ds so. 

Tlicro is no rcioson why wo should expect the average Indian Territorial 
Officer Id do what no otheV body of Territorial Officers in tho British Kmpira 
could do in simiLir circumstances. 

Unless they are well .selected, well grounded, and well taught .subsequently, 
they cannot ho expected to reach a roasonnhio standard. 

Selection should involve the qualities of Ic.'idcrship, natural ability as iii- 
strnctors and that sympathy and character svhich must bo instinctive in nil 
officer. Tlicrc must he none of the idea of the applicant for n commission 
looking merely for possible reward, for personal " iznt ’’ or for opportunity to 
curry favour with some superior, lliis limits tho present field ot selection but it 
will pay the Territorial Forco to got such officers. 

To give (ho aspirant officer a sound grounding, somo form of Cadet training 
either in schools or Training Battalions is essential. I thcreforo recommend tho 
proposal made by the 'Oniccr Commanding 11 — 13lh F. F. Eitlcs. 

Ilis mnit.iry education must ho continued. Tho Annual Training is not 
onongh and further training in an active or training battalion is necessary in 
addition to the annual training. 

(6) JVon-Oommitrioned Officers , — As regards the Non-Commissioned officers, 
t<« a modified extent lho_ arguments produced above in regard to officers apply, 
and unless a Non-Commissioned Officer is reasonably efficient ns an Instructor 
and Loader ho is not pulling hi.s weight. I therefore recommend that tlio Non- 
Commissioned Officers should receive three months’ 'instruction on promotion and 
ho called out annually for 23 days prior to Iho assembly of tho Unit to bo 
specially trained in their duties. 

_(c) Jfccrui/*.-— Both _ Territorial Battalion Commanders consider that tho 
period of_ recruits’ initial training should ho increased to four montlis and I 
ngreo entirely svUh this view. A period of 66 days is not enough and beforo 
tho next annual training a man, insafficicntly grounded, forgets most of what 
ho has learnt and mnch has to bo repeated. 
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If recraiis are trained for four months and then do their annual training of 
2S days it is certain that they will then be useful soldiers and the following year 
tney should be able to make definite progress. 

{d) Instructors . — ^Tbe provision of Instmctors is a difiicult problem. The 
existing methods are not satisfactory. The suggestion of the Officer Commanding 
11 — ^ISth JP. Billes tlo give each jlattalion a permanent establishment of Non- 
Commissioned Officers and men seconded from Units in the Regiment wcnld 
nndoubtedly improve matters, but in present drcumstances it is not feasible. 
Instructors must still be obtained from the Active Battalions of the Regiment. 

_ (e) ITostoge.— Regarding the wastage due to men not coming up for training 

Hr may be automatically solved by a smaller establishment, whch wiU certainly 
be neMssary if the above proposals in regard to the .training of Officers, Non- 
Comm'usioned Officers and recruits are accepted. 

In any case I disagree entirely ivith the suggestion that Resennsts should, 
be t^en into the Territorial Force. The Reservist has his role in the Military 
Machine and he should be held to it without modification. There has hardly 
been time yet to find out exactly to what extent the Territorial system will 
become popular. When better known it is quite possible that sufiident men 
will be ^llmg to undertake the very small liability incurred hy the men in the 
rpnks. Failing that it may he necessary eventually to grant men a retaining fee. 

is . above remarks it is I hope clear that the principle 1 recommend 


IHmt it is batter to produce a Territorial Force which is reasonably efficient 
ui- if w’hwh has competent small unit Commanders even though the 

MtebJishment of men is very smaU rather than a Force with a large establish- 

ment and mefficient small unit Commanders. 

ri which has been definitely proved that good officers, 

nnmbe? train the men, but even a large 

Sev^ ‘"x* Non-Commissioned Officers will 

the blind do^ j S“nply becomes a case of the blind leading 

tne wmd down the broad way which leadetb to destruction. 


Copy to ; — 

No. 6029-B6-A. T. F., dated 


Distmct, to im: Noniimir 
1924. ' ^ P--257i — 3-A,-l, dated MdilkeEj the 27jji 3VtiiX 

RefereuM your memorandum No. 19751-2-A. T. F., dated 12lh May 192<f. 

ment in^the^IuS^remtorilnFor^ wera*f**^ improve- 

Jgdf-i?mf*tieuTleZ 

past two years in ^twrcTstrirt if o' clea? t^ e*P»iencra of the Force in the 
obtauied under the present TerrUoriaf lorceije^Ss. 

to their work by patriuti^STCV*”* hitherto commissioned are not drawn- 
The main attraction is the rank and " Izznt it brings 

for more months to the year. ® have to be paid 
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I think that the existing rates of pay should remain, os they are enough for 
those who now join the Force. 

Tho question of a retaining fee is one that will probably have to be faced 
in a year or two if it is the policy of the Government to maintain large establish- 
ments of Territorial troops. But in this connection tho Reserve of tho Regular 
Army must _bc considered and we must avoid bringing about a situation whereby 
tho Territorial Force soldier will cam money from Government more casdy than 
the Reserve soldier. 

I attach a report by tho Officer Commanding, lO-lst Punjab Regiment, which 
describes very well tho views taken by the men who enlist in this District. Tho 
Territori.-il Battalion is merely a stepping stone to something better. If the: 

" something belter ” is achieved the Territorial Unit must suffer. 

A retaining fee would undoubtedly tend to keep men in thoir Territorial Unit 
but I would advise that ,this should bo further considered in, say, another two 
years' time when wo have more experience to guide us. 

The first problem is to train tho cadre of Officers and Non-Commissioned , 
Officers. 

Captain Sher Mohammad, 11 — 13th F. F. Rifles, recommends that Territoriar 
Force Officers should be given tho pay of British Officers. Were their qualifica- 
tions similar there might bo little force in this suggestion, but as matters .stand' 
at present the recommendation may be put out of court at once. 

2. Popularity of ilit force. — 1 am most strongly of opinion that the basis, 
of popularity if it is to be of real permanent value must rest on n foundation 
of efficiency. 

It is a matter beyond controversy that the good fighting unit is invariably 
a popular unit, as is also the unit which in peace time always turns out well, 
carries out its duties in an exemplary manner, without fuss, which is contented, 
and which is proud of its efficiency. 

Efficiency can only come 'from good officers who know thoir work, who are- 
competent to train their Non-Commissioned Officers, and who know how to look 
ifter their men. 

So wo come back to tho same point— make the officers officient then wo shall 
Save a popular force. 

Tho Officer Commanding, 11 — 13tli F. F. Riffes, considers that " the names 
Snbedar and Jemadar should be abolished because the officers join the Force- 
Tor ' Izzat ’ and like only to bo called Lieutenant ”. 

I hold that they must prove themselves in every way fit to be Lieutenants- 
before they are given this substantive rank. In other words the achievement 
af efficiency must come before the resultant reward. 

The 11th Infantry Brigade suggests tho I'ank of Platoon and Company Com- 
manders. This would involve the revision of the Indian Army Act. 

3. Method of eeleeting cmdidates for commissions . — This is satisfactory. 

"What we have to watch is that leaders are selected who are the natural 
leaders of the men in civil life. 

Only in Ibis way can wastage be filled up in peace and war in a force of 
tho nature of a Territorial -d-rmy. 

At the same time the poliw should not be to confine service in tho^ Terri- 
torial Force to one class only if there are others with public spirit and* 
patriotism who are prepared to share the burden and to qualify themselves for- 
commissions. At present the officers in the Territorial Battalions in this Districk 
are frpm the Zamindar class almost entirely because this is the class which has. 
come forward most readily. 

As a larger proportion of the population of India tends to become indus- 
trialised wo should draw officers from tho townspeople and from the professional 
classes to tho extent that these are desirous in sharing in the duty of national 
defence. 

4. Improvement of the force generally . — have dealt with this in my letter 
to the Advisory Committee, and have nothing further to add. 
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6. OffictTs selected for examination hy the committee. — suggest the 
mames of ; — 

Major W. M. Grylls, 11-lsl Punjab Kegimont, and 
Idontonant Malik Muzaffar Khani ll-13th P. P. Hiflcs. 

The first has studied the whole subject voiy deeply and has gained first hand 
■knowledge in the past two years training. 

The second can represent the wows of the Territorial Porce Officer, 


kicMOBANsnsi most thu CoscifAKiuKO, Lutonn Drsmicr, to the NonrimN Con- 

jtAKr, No. 24549— 5-T. F„ dated Dalhousie, im llm JraE 1024, 

Itoference your No. 19751 — O-A. T. F.. dated the 12th May ■1924. 

The following points are forwarded for coiisidenition by the Contniitj^ which 
will shortly assemble to consider the re-organization of the Indian Temlorial 
’Force : — 

(i) Pay and aHomances . — (aj The existing rates of pay and allowances are 
sufficient. There should bo no distinction in pay between the Regular ana 
'Territorial Armies. 

[b) It is suggested that the members of the Indian Territorial Foire, ofber 
than officers, should be gr.-inted a small retaining foe for the period during wmen 
"they are not embodied, which amount should be paid to men in arrears when 
they come for annual training. 

Such an allowance would act as an inducement, as many men le.iYe Ihe 
because there is no one at their homos, and their private affairs do not oomit 
•of their prolonged absence, fifany men can see no reason why, as they receive 
no retaining foe in the Territorial Force, they should abandon any employment 
they may have obtained daring the non-training season, when called np for 
-embodiment. 

In this case 4t is considered that a sum of Its. 2 per mensem for the portion 
■of the year daring which they nro not ombodied would be sufficient. 

(ii) Popularity of the force . — ^Tho suggestion made above, would, if adopted, 
tend greatly to increase the popularity of the Force, ns ovoiyono joins the Force 
in the hope of some personal advantage or profit, and at any rate as for as the 
Non-Commissi'oned Officers and men are concerned, nothing therefore would 
increase the popularity of the force so mncli os the introduction of a small retain- 
ing fee or allowance. 

(iii) Method of selecting candidates for commissions . — ^At present the case of 
all candidates for Commission who are approved by tho Administrative Com- 
mandant of the Battalion, and are considered by him suitable arc referred to 
tho Civil authorities concerned for 'their approval. A number of cases have ocouircd 
■of candidates who ore absolutely unknown to tho Administrative Commandant 
applying for Commissions. 

In such cases reference is made to the Cml authorities. If the candidate is 
approved by Uiem, he is asked to enrol himself as a sepoy and if lie does well 
in the sepoy, or Non-Commissioned ranks, ho is then recommended for a commis- 
■sion. In certain cases where a man of svell known family and position and has 
hem recommended by the civil authorities he has, although serving in tho ranks, 
and drawing the pay of his rank, been treated more or less, in the same manner 
as a candidate on probation for a direct commission in Ihe Rccntar Armv, when 
not on duty. “ 

The candidates for commis.s;ons should come from the same District ns that, 
from-^vhioh the men they will command coma, and should be known to them, 
as the men will naturally work better under a man from their own part of the 
country than under a stranger. ^ 

(iv) Improvemmt of the force generdly having regard to the rSle for which 
It has been eonsUtuted.— It is proposed that the period of annual traininc ‘hotild 
be 55 days for everj'ono and not 28 days ns at present. Tlio Territorial soldier 
unless he has served in the Regular Army, has at the end of six years for which 
he is enrolled done 7 months' training, or one month's less than is prescribed for 
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rccraU trA.!ntn|; of the repulnr Moreorer (hi^ (raininj; is not conti* 

nuous, M in tJie case ol the repilnr roliiier, Init H carrietl onl nl lonj: intervah. 
ConseijuentJy vjien he is eml»o(iietl for Mtnuiil (raininj; lie lias for(;6t(en a pood 
deal ot what he learnt in the iirevitms year, nnd in the short time nvnitnblo nny- 
thiup it» the natnre of jtroprri’nve tra'mnp ii rendered extremely diflicnlt. 

If, fer financial tca'nai, the above sopcc'tion is iroiiractirable, 1 would euppeal 
that, all Officer.'! and Kcn-Co!r.mi".ione'l ttifieers sliould he emhedied for 56 davs' 
traininp annually, Hiss to lie in addition to the extra traininp w;th a Xcpular 
Unit at iir»-\eat admi-'.-hle lor all offieera. 

(r) Names of Mtit.ahle nfiirer.s, Indian Territorial Toree units, li.ave already 
been submitted under the*e Ho.^diju afters N«, C-T, 1'., dated the Srd May 

15?2-1. in addition to vldeh the Adjutant (jeijera! in Indi.a has jiroJHi'ed Major 
S. W, I’jnnis, ll-Ifith I’unj-.b Ite-inirnt. rhotiM po before tiie eonimiltec. 

Further to abate. I ttrotiply nirree with the jinijwi'a! jnit forward in vour 
No. SMDO—l-A. T, K., t'.aied 27th May 1TC4, and 1 am forwardinp my views in 
•detail. 


l 
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Leixek most xaii Agenp io the Gotebkoh-Genebal ik Aaiphtaka and Ceoet 
G oAanssioNm or AjUEB-lltlmwABA, to the Secbetaby to the Govebnueet 
OF ]^IA IE THE AhHT DEFABTUEET^ NO. 4335, SATED MOUET AbD, THE lOlH 
JsiiT 1924. 

I have the honour to refer to the Army Department letter No. A.'27033— 1 
(A. G., A. T. F.), dated the 1st ApiH 1924, and to forward, for the information 
of the Government of India, a copy of letter No. 7, dated the 3rd May 1924, 
from the Officer Commanding the ll-4th Bombay Grenadiers (Territorials), who 
is also President of the local Advisory Committee. 

2. I concur generally In the opinions expressed by the Officer Commanding, 
and as regards paragraph 2 (V) of the Array Department letter under reply, 
I would suggest that the following persons might suitably be summoned to give 
evidence before the Committee ; — 


1. Captain D. W. Beid, D.S.O., M.C., Adjutant, ll-4th Bombay Grenadiers- 

(Territorials). 

2. Mr. A. Mller, Principal, Government College, Ajmer. 

3. Mr. H. M. C. Harris, Head Master, Government High School, Ajmer, 

and 

4. Hanwar Gunpati Singh of Kharwa. 


3. With reference to para^aph 3 of the .Army Department letter I am in- 

formed that the local Territorial Force Advisory Committee have no complaints 
or grievances to bring to notice. They have also expressed their complete agree- 
inent with the observations contained in the letter of the Officer Commanding' 
the ll-4th Bombay Grenadiers (Territorial), * * 

4. Generally speaking it may be said that the Territorial Battalion, which 
S been formnn in A 



BCTears to appeal only to a limited class. With few exceptions all the persons 
who have avaUed themselves of the opportunity for military training, are either- 
^ families wth military traditions in Merwara. Very 

““i® classes have shown any disposition to avail 

w T “ probably due, in some cases, to caste 

trainino wb! b ^b chirf TMson is aversion to the ."somewhat strenuous 

^b°*® Tutorial Force are required to undergo ra- 
in Pamn a? M I inspected the Territorials recently Uile- 
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Lrircn mow mt Gnsrjui, Omcrn CoM>UKDtx< 5 -rs-CitiEr, V'csrtuN CoMMANPr 
TO TjtK AnicTAKr GcKnnAt. nt Ik»ia, An«r HnAimcAnTiais, SiMUr 
No. 2315 )— 6 -.\. T. r., DKtrit QrErr*, the 2 s» Acnusx 1924 , 

Ketcrencf yonr No. .f.-27035— 2 (A. T. F.), dalod Iho 5lh April 1024, 

Tile nllnciiwl suKtje’.lions niicl npfe< are foro'atilnl in nccoril.inro wiili Army 
Pepartment' letter No. .A.^OX^-l <A. (♦., A. T. K.), «lnl»><l llie 1st, April 19?4, 
a copy of wh'.eli vas rcteivcef un<liT yonr nliovc quoletl memtiraiidiim. 

Tile notes in the left liaml m.irpin lias’O heen tnmle by tins Hc.silq«mrlers, 
(Appmvcil and revised by Oener.al OlKcer Comnianding-in-Cliie( per.sonnlly). 


I rrmi rr.osj the Ornrtn Covmsnmso, 11-4tji Uombsy Gnr.sMnr.ns (TEnut* 
TniijM-*). f.vstn Makiicus, to HrswfAiiTnss, N.\*intAiiMi ItniGAnn .-Viir-A, 
Mot:.NT Ari', No. 7, nAn;!! the Stsn Mat 1024. 

Itofereiire your No. l}..r0--4-2. tl.iSed 27tti .\pril 1024, lorwnrdiin: «>py of 
Sind-lbijpu'ar.n letter No. A. — 3^ — 52—3, dated 25‘.h April 1924. 

I do j.oi V.t.mv v.Urther this part of India is in n {vosiiion by it»cl( as rcgRrds. 
the Jndi.-ni Territnri.n! Force. 

^ The class uho have #/i f.ir been rnrolled ntid who have shonn tlio slightosl 
interest in the ‘1 e rfilo.“lal Kiirce have been Ihe •Mrra and Merali from Ajmer' 
Mern.ar.a, all belunpinc to the agricuUnrat cIrsa anti Avho'o fnmilies have lieete 
used to Military services. 


Atr.y nfj'nttnmt Utter ,Vo. ,d,— • 

ti{C5~2 {.•!. T, Hat'll ith j, /Vy mtil AlUiranter, 

April JPCf. 


(a) Tliis would np|»e,Tr to be uri. ^n) Timt a monthly allimnure cf He. 1 
neceii.ary, and tlie present fiiii.iicial or inon* be given to member', of tiie Terri- 
siluatimi svill not. allow of it, torial Force wlien not enibodird for 

training. 


(A) No inrre.a-c of p.iy appears to 
be necs-iT.'iry, f^jmethifig slioulil b? 
done alynit the mmmi'.'ion, how. 
ever. Organir.ation as in th« 
Nap.ale'o Army is heing considered, 
i.nd >f thought feasible ivill be 
submitted for i.sinsideraiinn. 


(ft)_Tliot, even in llie. oveti* of no altera- 
lion in ibe roniiiiiisiori pr.Ttited to Torn- 
lorial Force OfTirers an iiicre.Tse in tlioir 
pay be maile to liefil the award of an 
b'Kiornry seomd I'leiile.-iancy and further 
higher ranks. 


(cl It is cemsidered that this 
would be wnnreets.iry expriidituic 
at prctenl. . 


(e) That a band allowance be authorised 
for Trrntorial Force Units simitar le that 
Inr.sl dosvn fur Auxiliary Force \Ititifit) 
Units. 


(d) A grant for such siiecial in- 
r.troeUcin might he consiiiefed hut 
it is recommended that the pro- 
jected scheme for sitrli training ho 
given fiifncient trial lo test it 
thoroughly. (Adjulant Gme.-.a!’# 
letter No. A.-2794B-2 fA. T. F.), 
dated the lOlh .luly 102-1). (l*lat«i<m 
Commander's Coarse.) 


(H) “niat all expenses incurred, or liable 
to lio iiinirred, dtirihg training bo for- 
svarded for aanrlion to tho General OfTitcr 
C'lnimanditig fur p,T>Tiieiii, and that tlie 
present nlluss'ance aiilliorired per company 
for Cntiip grant (Fay and Allowance’s 
I’nrt^ If, paragraph 240) he niilired for tho 
A|M*ciBl iiislrnctinn of ntrieer.s and nnn- 
ronimi*' lonei! (ifTicerA, thrniig)iout tho 
finn-t raining period. Amount sniirlioned 
up to a maximum of Its, l.COO per 
annum. 
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(a) This appears to be the case 
but thoro seems to be no remedy 
oxcopt' ro-organmation of the oiBcer 
question. 


There appears to be no solution to 
An inexhaustible supply of 
inefficient officers is all that can be 
expected from this class. 

They are a class to be avoided. 


S. Popularity of Foret. 

{a) As regards Ajmer-Merwars^ there is 
no doubt as to the popularity of the Porce 
amongst thq Mers and Merals. This is, 
as above stated, duo to the fact that 
the men of the District have always been 
used to Military service. The officers at 
present with this unit have joined to a 
great extent merely from loyalty and a 
sense of duly as all of them ore old Indian 
Officers, the majority now being honorary 
Second Lieutenants and Jemadars and 
wearing one star when their rank and pay 
in thc_ Army had been that of a Subadar 
and distinguishing badge a further star. 
One was a Subodar Major and has joined 
merely from a sense of duty and to assist 
iliiB Battalion. 


Educated Young men in the District, 

(b) Tiio Istamrirdars : Several endea- 
vours have been made to enlist the sym- 
pathies of this class, but they will not 
consider the question until Ihey caji receive 
a commission putting them on an equal 
footing with the latest Second Lieutenant 
from Sandhurst. Whether they would 
over prove an asset remains to be seen. 
I ronsidqr it highly unlikely that they 
will saciCfice their ease and pleasure for 
the arduonsness of even one month’s 
training. 


The ^llege boys serving are very 
keen, but their parents take ox- 
■ception to the boys serving in the 
Tan/ 28 . 

Could not a College Company bo 

in 

Bombay and Calcutta Universities. 

It is essential that one officer in 

if i*® ® Master 

at the College and a European. 


Sons of veil educated gentlemen of 
the Urban Class. 

Recently I have had quite a number of 
c 1?® Government College and 
"igh bchool, expressing a desire lo enrol. 
any_ of them are of good and promising 
greatest difficulty, 
tT’ tliese boys. Th$ 

aSTonW®, i" tnost casei 

continual? parents are 

for Z "i^iectinns ^d c.vcnses 

to ioin ithoir sons or relatives 

bavinu ’enmniJi® instances of boys 

having to with 
home. ‘“hies otemg to pressure from 


(a) This appears to be the crux of 
ibe matter. 


ff and f.. 

*thi UpnSty *of ' 

.%t Once. The commission in force n* 
SMt IS regarded with the Safest 
trust by any Indian with Mutt ‘ 
perjence, while thpse laofc'L 
ponenoe consider it more wua*”’ 
than any other feeling. 
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(6) Tl»i« would seem to lio sound 
and is put forr-ord tor eonsidcro 
tion. 


(e) The pay is considered sufTi- 
cient- 


{b) I would suggest that there ho pla- 
toon Commanders to ho known oilher as 
undor-otTiccrs or Jemadar and to hold ' 
rank ns such tor a maximum period of 
three years, when, if failing to qualify tor 
tho rank of Company Oflicer he he made 
n Subedar; the latter being tho highest 
r.auk to which ho can rise except under 
exccptiionnt circumstances. On passing an 
examinalion for Company olTiccr tho 
under-oiTicer should bo promoted to Com* 
pony Oflicer on a vacancy occurring. 

fc) Tiic Company Ofneer to hold tlio 
rank of Honorary 2nd Lieutenant or 
Honorary Lien.ten.ml no stipulation a-s to 
Jemadar or Subedar being made, and an 
increase in ilio scale of pay, in accordance 
svitli the honour of tho appointment ; 
though not on the same scale as a Jlrilish 
2nd Lieutenant or Lieutenant. 

I consider that only under some such 
condibion will the right clo'-s of officer he 
maintained and am firmly convinced that 
the whoie question liingo.s on this. 

Note. — A reply or A'lV report will he sent 
with regard to para. 3, later as an Ad- 
visory Commitleo is being held on the 
6tli. 
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JSLitiiEB FROM J. A. ShiliiIRT, Esq., Dbputt Secrstart to TRii GorinmizNi oi 
Bombat, Home Department, to itib Secbetart to tid; Government or Inbia, 
Armt Department, No. 5655-E., rated Bombat Castle, the 18tr Jm 
1924. [Cmfidtntial.) 

I aRi directed by the Governor in Council to reply to your letter No. A.- 
27033—1 — ^A. 6,, A. T, P., dated the 1st April 1924, and to forward copies of a 
Memorandum from the Officer Commanding, ll-2nd Bombay Pioneers, I. T, F., 
•of^ the proceedings of a meeting of the Indian Territorial Force Advisory Com. 
mittee for this Presidency and of the proceedings of a meef/ing of the Auxiliary 
^* 0 X 00 Committee, Bombay District. 

2. With reference to the first four points raised by the Goremmenl of India in 
-paragraph 2 of their letter I am to say that this Government supports the recom- 
mendations of the Territorial Force Advisory Committee with this exception that 
it is not prepared to commit itself to any scheme of remission of land revenue to 
persons, while they are actually serving in .the Territorial Force, without farther 
•examination. 

/ 

3. The chief problem in this Presidency has been the status of the Pars! 
■battahons. It is not necessary to discuss how the present situation arose, but 

may be stated that the Farsis argue they -were led to believe that, these two 
hattalions were on the same footing as the Auxiliary Force and not the Terrilorial 
Force. 


4. The present demands of the Parsi battalions are : — 

(1) That they should draw the same pay as the Auxiliary Force. 

(2) That they should bo liable to local service as Js the Auxiliary Force, 

, v". j“®fifioation of tlm first demand it was pointed out that the general standard 
-ot living amongst the Parsis was quite different from that of many other classes 
-ot Indians and more closely appro.ximated to the European standard. 

.of given the question very careful consideration and is 

cannot be lightly dismissed. One of 
.oiesSlTat ?^eo™^yfVi'’ of India in the discussion of this 

■m mi^d narndv*^ IW ® the TemTorial Force should be borne 

If thl parsiffiali^^ h-no of defence to the Indian Army, 

they can be eiven rafp^nf^nJ*® ® second line of defence, it is difficult to see how 
thew liability® to se^ko Ln “ ®"tish soldier, and how 

•On the othe? hand® the ewe It •“ « ^hich they live. 

-muniTies. There are vmv substanUaMo^i from that of other com- 

for the obligation of bral servicp considerations which make them press 

standard of living amongst the Parsif^^’ “ undoubtedly true that the 

-ties, mother it would be wlKb S- to that of other communi- 

. Parsis and other communities® tWa ® dstinction between the 


any such disUnrfinn u osaw«a\a iv 

turn of the Government of India that thS t* * I®*" '^hio considera- 

• same footing •• mutatis mutandis ” as the uSvewit^^b'ttaV*'®'^^ 

^by tl,el3overnmenrofVdia*'was'®t*hi“qaM^^^ Legislative Assemblv accepted 
anP^|p"ii^’*® ‘h-e TewiSXci distinctions 

speoific^y referred lb in the letter of the On™ ffnestion has not been 

y’.S*' attenton to the^rlsoTJSn"* baf- » th'S 

Committee of the Bombay District. In tt,- the Auxiliary Force - 
removal of these distinctions is not possible wbi?™*?!* ® Government the 
■remain different. The Auxiliary K P“T>°®es of tlm two fore® 

/ -defence lb European regiments. At the most the he a second line of 

possible reserve of officers, which was of use in fbo i^?**hary Porce supplies a 

n security force for the maintenance of. order in ^^Jso furnishes 

•absence of the regular European battalions The towns onlv in the 

-xe. and must be, far lioo sm^kll to be « "Sd 
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7. On the other hnnd it ,lhe Territorinl Force is not to be n second lino of 
•defence, it is hard to see whjr it exists; -vrhilo if it is to be n second lino of 
•defence, then its conditions of service and rates of pay must approximato to 
-tliosc of Indian Battalions for whom it serves that purpose, 

8, Tlie Iwt of selected persons for wilnessc.'i asVed for in the letter of the 
■Government of India will be forwarded Tory shortly. 


T . TTrrit mOK Tint OmCXTl CoSIMAKDlKG, 11-2KD BomHAT PlONEKIlS, L T. F., 
Bosioav, to TIDI Depuit SEcncTAni to Titn GovcnN.M!:NT op Bomuat, Home 
UnrAnTsiEST, No. 18— 3-S., uatbd Bosihay, tub 25t«'Junb 1024, {Confi- 
dfntial). 

Tlic enclosed proceedinps . of the meeting of the Advisory Committee of the 
'Indian Territorial Force, Bombay Presidency held at the Secretariat, Bombay, 
■on 13lb Juno 1W4 are forwarded duly signed. Please acknowledge receipt. 


Copy to Adminislralive Commandant and Adjutant, 11-Slh Mahratta L. I., 
Itclgaum, ill continu.ation of his M. I. Ifc-52/5, dated Ifilh June 1924, and my 
JCo. 18-2-S., dated 18th June 1924. 


JProtttdinQt of a mttttnj of tht Indian Territorial^ Foret Advisory Committee 
for Bombay Presidency, held at the Secretariat, June, JSth, J934. 

1. Jl/embers present.— The members present were — 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeehhoy, Bart. (Chairman), 

Major n, \V. Goldfraj., IXS.O., M.C, 

2. The Cliairnian read a telegram from Captain S. N. Goghle expressing his regret 

Alt his inability Ui attend owing to indisposition. A letter from him to the Deputy 
Secretary, Homo Department, embodying lib remarks and suggestions was before 
the O^immittce. ' 

3. Mr. Shillidy, I.C.S., Deputy Secretary, Homo Department, Bombay Govern- 
'ment, w.is present to ulTer information regarding measures taken by the Civil 
Authorities. 

4. At the invitation of tho Cliairman, Major W. A. G. Hinds, M.C., Adjutant 
■and Admin. Comdt., ll-2iid Bomb.Ty Pionoors,' and tsvo ofTicers of that unit were 
present at tho proceedings. 

5. Ilic Committee proceeded to consider the points on svhicli suggc.stions 
svero askeil for from them in Government of India, Army Department, letter 
No, A.>270S3 — 1-A. G., A. T. F., dated 1st April 1024, addre$.scd to Qiicf Secretary, 
Loral Government.s. 

. 6. Fay and aUoiranets, — After a disemssion of the present p.iy and ntlowances 
It was resolved that — 

Ut Jleeohtiion.—yihen a man has rompleted, to the satisfartion of his Coni- 
Tnanding Oflicer, his first period of antiual training, he should become entitled 
1o Cerritorial deferred pay at the rate of rupee one per mensem, payable annuolly 
on tho completion, to the satisfaction of liis coniiiianding officer,* of each sub- 
sequent training. Should he for any reason whatsoever miss an annual training, 
he will ce.ise to be entitled to jucli deferred pay from the dale ho completed his 
previous training to Iha dale on which ho completes to tho rati.<! fact ion of liis 
Commanding Officer, his next annual training. 

“arf Berolut ion.— The pre.wnl road allowaneo to approved applicants for 
•enrolmenb Jn and enrolled men of the Indian Territorinl Forro wlieii enllcd up 
for emhodwerit for (r.aintng or serviro shoiilcl ho increased to the rate laid down 
•yi Army Itegulations, .Indi.a, Volume X, for Civilians on n salary under rupees 
_ filly per mensem, namely, annas ,lwo per mile. 

•I'lic Commitleo also considered _ a snggesltoii put forward, it in understood bv 
Tho Hononraldo Mr. .Tndliav, Minister for Kduoaiion, Bombay Government, that 
« remission of land rovonuo migiii, he made to enroliod men annually during Iheir 
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serrice in the Indian Territorial Force, and consider that, if this is practicable- 
from the point of view of the Civil Authorities, it might be adopted in place- 
of (the Territorial Deferred pay advocated in Besolution 1 to the extent of a 
remisuon of about a similar amount under the same terms. The Committee cos- 
aider, however, that the suggestion requires a detailed examination by the Govern- 
ment of India as to its practicability and probable effect on the Indian Terri- 
torial Force in other provinces. 

7. Popularitt/ of the Force . — The Committee consider that the pi^nlarity 
of the Indian Territorial Force would be much increased by the measures recom.- 
mended in Besolutions 1 and 2 hut that a wider dissemination of information 
regarding the liabilities, , terms of service, pay and allowances, oi the Force is 
essential and it was Iherofore resolved that — 

JResolutian 3 , — ^An outline of Indian Territorial Force Act and Boles and 
all orders referring lo^^pay and allowances should be prepared in English by Army 
Headquarters, in as simple language as possible, and issued to Local Governments 
for dissemination by them in the appropriate vemaculnts. 

8_. Method of tdecting candidates for commissions . — After considerable dis- 
cussion as to the working of the present rules for the aditrission of appMcanU- 
for a commission in the Indian Territorial Force, and consideration of some sort 
of se^ction board and/or examination, it was agreed that the present rules and 
procedure ore sufitcient, for the time being, to ensure a piropcr selection* provided 
that they are consmously applied but resolved that : — 

Besolvtion N o. ^-—Before an afHcer is confirmed in his first appointment to 
a unit Ins Commanding Officer and the two senior Territorial Officers of the 
forward to_ the General Officer Commanding the District a 
certificate that he is in their opinion, in every way suitable for a commission in 
the Indian Territorial Force. 


9, Improvement of the Force j7cnera?fy.*~The Committee resolved that, in 
the standard of training in a force meant to bo a second line- 
reserve for the Indian Army : — 

permanent staff of instructors in the proportion of one 
Tinr -nLtnn OffiocT pBT .two platoons and one regular non-commissioned officer 
5 enrolled strength of each Territorial Force unit should be 
battalions under conditions similar to those of training at 
Feme un”s appointed company commanders in Indian Territorial 

be selected the following persons whom they consider should 

ment of India examination by the Committee to be appointed by the Govem- 

Provincial Unit ___ ^ Goldfrap, D.S.O., M-O.- 

Adjutant and Admn. Comdt.y ll-5tb 
Bolgaum, 

®“jy- and Subedar Aba Saheb 

Nunbalkhar Khardekar, ll-5th M. L I- 
Tarsi Units District. 

,^ng and Major Hinds, M.C., 
Bombay^* Farsi Pioneer Units, 

whose names will be snb- 
tfiR *reot to Home Department by 
consuWon with 

„ ^ Ad'^sory Committee. 

11. Complaints and Crievances . — ^Tho rowimln 

end grievances of the Provincial Unit ^Id h„ J**®* anv com- 

resolutions already passed, but that thToase given 

Bombay requires separate consideration. Pioneer Units in 

Pai^ Advisory .'nembers of tho 

™ .h« ,»*o»« „ ta a. .it™ „ 
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Hic Commutes agreed that so far as could be ascertained the Farsis feel thatr 
their standard of life is so far differentr to that of the majority of Indians that 
some special concessions in the vray of addition to the pay of 'their ofTicers and' 
men, and modifications in their terms of service are essential if they are to remain- 
m the Indian Territorial Force. 

Tlic Committee undei-stand that separate representiitions on the present state 
of affairs are being made by the Farsi Advisory Sub-Committee a copy of which 
will be forwarded to the local Government at a very early date, and the Com- 
mittee were agreed that these representations are likely to merit the careful- 
consideration of Government. 

12. T)»e proceedings then terminated. 


Bombay ; 
JSth Jvnc 192i. 


(Sd.) JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, 

Chairman^ 

(Sd.) n. W. GOLDFRAF, Major, 
Memlcr and pro tem. Secretary^ 


Troceedintfs of a meeting of Auxtliar}/ Force Committee, Bombay Dietrietr. 
aaeembled at Bombay on 17th June 1924, fof the purpose of considering^ the 
terms of reference of the Committee^ of the Legislature^ assembled to sit at 
Simla on the subject of the reorganization of the Auxiliary and Territoriat 
Forces. 


Fhesident 

D. W. Wilson, C.I.E. 

IiIembers. 

R. A. Spence. 

F. W. Fetoi. 

J. S. Kmnr. 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bombay, (Mr. Sihleidy). 

Major H. B. LeD Tree (Oiliciating Staff Captain A. T. F., Bombay District, 
and Secretary to Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee). 

The Committee having assembled pursuant to order passed to consider wbat 
steps should be taken to remove racial distinctions in the ronstitution of the- 
non-regular forces including the Auxiliary Force. 

The following Oflicers Commanding AuxUiary Force Units were present : — 

F. J. Fage, Lt. -Colonel, 1st Bn., B. B. & C. I. Rly. Regt. 

H. H. Scott, Major, 1st Bn., G. 1. F. Rly. Regt. 

H. F. Lodge, Major, V Bombay Brigade, B. F. A. 

H. R. Watson, Lieut., Bombay Light Horse. 

N. Maughan, Capt., No. 3 Field Coy., R. E. 

W. M Martin, Capt., Bombay Battalion. 

Major-General H. A. V. Cummins, C.B., O.M.G., was present during the 
proceedings. 

n 
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BssoLimoir. — After 
-A.uxiliary Force Units 
ithe removal of racial 
nindesirable but would 


Bosibay ; 
17th June WSi. 


consultation with the Commanding Officers of the 
in Bombay, the Advisory Committee are of opinion that 
distinctions as regards the Auxiliary: Force is not only 
also lead to extinction of that Force as an efficient force. 

(Signed) P. W. WILSON, Matob, President. 

„ B. A. SPENCE 

„ F. W. FETCH ( ifemhert. 

„ 3. S. KIBBT )' 

„ H. B. LbD tree, lilAJOB, 

Officialmg Staff Oaptain, A.' T. P. Bombay District, 
Secretary to the Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee. 
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IjETTEn paoM E. R. Abbott, Esq., C.LE., LC.S., CinEP Coiiinssiosm, Dixin, 
TO THE Secretary to the Government of India, Army Department, 
No. 2319 -Mii.itary, dated the 30th April 1924. 

In reply to the Government o£ India, Army Department, letter No. A.-27033-||-l 
i(A. G., A. T. E.), dated the 1st April 1924, I have the honour to enclose copies 
of the correspondence noted helow* from the Ofliccrs Commanding the two Indian 
Territorial Force Units in the Delhi Independent Brigade Area. 


•Copy or a Memorandum from the Adjutant, 11-14th Punjab ItEoniENT, to the 
Headquarters, Delhi Independent Brigade Area, New CANroNMENTS, Delhi, 
No. H.-l-ll, DATED 21st April 1024. 


. Hefercnce your letter No. 486-42-G., dated the 11th April 1924, regarding 
rsuggestions for the reorganisation of the Indian Territorial Force. 

The particulars asked for in your above quoted letter are as follows : — 

1. Pay and allowances admissible at present are quite alright except that 
the Unit should be given an allowance towards the upkeep and repairs of cloth' 
•ing, etc., other than the Public Clothing already sanctioned under the provisions 
•of Army Instruction (India) No. 115 of 1923, so ns to ensure the life of each 
article as is laid down in the regulations. 

At present articles in need of repair are being worn, the result being in a 
•short time they will have to be condemned owing to the Unit having no funds at 
their disposal to have them repaired locally and so prolong the life of the same. 

No provision has been made' for Indian Territorial OfRcers Commanding Com- 
panies in respect to command, pay, etc. 

2. Regarding the popularity of the Force my experience is, it all depends 
upon the Deputy Commissioners of the rcspcQtive District concerned. 

In Gurgaon District the Deputy Commissioner (F. L. Brayne, Esquire, M.C., 
LC.S.) is very keen and takes a great interest in Territorials, the result being 
that all his subordinates follow suit and there is no difficulty in obtaining recruits 
•and the Unit is very popular; os matter of fact this District alone could produce 
.a Battalion. They have subscribed nearly four thousand rupees towards trophies, 
jirizc, etc., to be competed for annually which is a great stimulant in the 
F attalion and the people of the District have shown a great interest in the Unit. 

My other District Rohtak has taken little or no interest in the Territorial 
Force and the result being that recruits from this area, which is an excellent 
recruiting ground for the regular Army, is practically at a standstill except 
the Tehsil of Sonepat which has given a good number of recruits; this was due 
-to the hard work of the late sub-divisional officer, M. Mohammed Faridullah, 
R.C.S. Another point has been brought up is, if the members of the Territorial 
Force reealved a remuneration of about Rs, 3 per mensem similar to Reserve 
during the non-training period, this would increase ithe popularity of Ibe Tetri- 
torial Force. The accumulated amount to bo paid at the end of the training 
•period. 

3. Th'e present methods of selecting candidates for Commission in this Unit 
has been very satisfactory. The majority of Commissioned Officers of this Unit 
belonged to Regular Army and up to the present have proved themselves very 
-capable and hard-working. 

4. I think it would bo of great assistance to all Units, if possible, to allot 
vacancies at the different Schools of instructions for the Indian Officers and 
N. C. O.’s of the Territorial Force, then it would not be necessary for Units to 
■depend on the Regular Army for Instructors during the^period of embodiment, 
as the experience of tliis unit has been, that owing to two Territorial Battalions 
being in the same Brigade it 'is practically impossible to get anything like the 
-authoiflsed Instructional Staff, the result being that sometimes the instraction 
-given by our own N. C. O.'s is a bit ancient and out of date. 


*1. From the Adjutant ll-14th Punjab Regiment, memo. No. H.-l-ll, dated 
•.the 21st April 1924. 


2. From the Officer Commanding, 12-7th Rajput Regiment, memo. No. 840-0-A., 
-dated the 16£h April 1924. jr e . » 


S Z 
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If it is impossible to allot tlicso vacancies, I suggest tbat at least 16 Non- 
Commissioned Olllcers of Ibo Unit could be called up 10 da;j3 before training- 
commcnco and put through a Tabloid course of the work proposed. 

No provision has been made for Company Commanders to join their Territorial 
Units at least 7 days before and after training, which I think is very necessary. 

I suggest that the periodical training ho increased to 56 days as the present 
28 days are very short for tlio progtanunc of work \vl)ich has to be carried out 
during the Annual Training. 

5, The Deputy Commissioner, Gnrgaon District (P. L. Brayne, Esqnire, M.C, 
I.C.S.) and the Adjutant of the Unit where nccossary. 


Corr OF A MhstonAXDUst most tjje Omcr.n CosfstAXDiNO,- 12-7ni Rajput Keoi- 
SrCNT, TO Tlir. HEAnQUAJlTERS, IlELin iN’DErUSDENT BllIGAUS, No, 840-4-A.r ' 
DATEii lent Aprii. 1024. 

Reference your No. 48642-0., dated 11th April 1924. 

The following racommonda.tion8 arc forwarded. 

L Pay and allowances ns at present for the emhodted periods but during- 
the non-embodied periods a monthly rate of one rupee below that paid to class 2 
reservists, _ Tliis to be payable in arrears annually and auTomatically forfeited 
if a man is absent without suflicicnt reason. 

Travelling atlowaneo and subsistence for recruits on the same basis as in the- 
Kegujar Army so that provision may bo made for the reimbursement of voluntary 
recruiters and the settlement of accounts rendered caster. 

P®*y Territorial Oflicers Commanding Companies to be fi.ved as soon as 
gwsible. At present no pay is av.Tilable. Suggested rate, pay of rank plut 100 


nf ercatly incraasc the 'popularity 

„ ^ whilst both popularity and cmciency would bo improved if the 
training can be extended from 28 to 56 days annually. 

3. Satisfactory as at present. 

of insSetio”” facilities for olBcers and men of the Force to attend ronrses- 

.trfrfnv ®tbe to onpl »n tho Army or Police without 

w ^ . S . ©nroluiin ofliccr lhctt> lio is n sorvinir nnpl nlcA Tnu* A VnflTI 


hoHWtkt '• *'*;****'''**«‘ »?nroi in tno ^iriny or I'oaco wiinoii& 

no! Motifvinrr nnJ* nm? officcr that ho IS a serving Territorial and also for a man 
” P®™onent change of address to his Commanding Officer. This 

_ considerable annual wastage caused hv tho number of 


sten cnange of address to his Commanding Officer. T1 

Oivisions'**Dr"evm*Dhtrirts ^so that* trom Provinces to 

with the matters with which or? 

at >“*0 Director of tho Force who’ is at present Collector 

Such Territorial Force Adjutants as it is thought adrfsahlo to evamine. 
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I'nost Sill. F. Lewisoiik, C.B.!!., Chiio- SECRriATir to oini GovEKNstENT of Burma 
(Home and Pouhoae DErARTsiENT), to tub Secretaiiy to the GovEiiNiiENr 
OF India, Ar.jn: Department, Sisila, No. IM-E.— 24, datkd JIaymyo, the 
25iti June 1924. 

With refercn'’o to Major Bawson Lumby’s letter No. *4.-27033 — 1 (A. G., 
A. T. F.), dated the 1st April 1924. I am directed to submit copies of letters 
Nos. A.-1324— 9 (A. T. F.) and A.-1324— 11 (A. T. F.), dated the 12th May 
1924, from 'the General Ofliccr Commanding. Burma District, and of the enclo- 
sures thereto and to oiTcr the following remarks. 

2. So far ns the rank and file arc concerned, Maung San Shwo Bu recom- 
mends that the pay be raised to Its. 20 per mensem, while Honorary Lieutenant 
■^n Tut, I.C.S., recommends that the men bo paid for the days occupied travel- 
ling to and from tho Camp. These recommendations have not been endorsed 
by the Advisory Committee which possibly did not have them before them 
•when they met on Jhe 6th of May. The Local Government is not prepared to 
support _tno suggestion that tho pay should bo raised to Ks. 20 per mensem, 
because it is obvious that such a measure would arouse grave discontent amongst 
'Sepoys of Iho Bcgttlar Indian Army serving in Burma. Tho small concession 
regarding pay during the time occupied travelling to and from Camp might per- 
Iiaps bo considered. 

3. IVith regard to oflicers of tho Indian Territorial Force, Maung Tin Tut 
.advocates that ofRcers of tho Indian Territorial Force should be given the same 
•status as oiBcers of tho Army of India Beserve of Oflicers. Tho question is one 
■of great difliculty, involving as it does iniddious comparisons between the British 
^nd tho Indian Army. Tho Governor in Council docs not consider it feasible 
to put Burmmi officers of a Burma Territorial Battalion on the same footing as 
British officers and thereby pvo them a higher status than Burman officers of a 
Burma Bogular Battal'on. On tho other hand. His E.YCcIlcncy in Council con- 
siders that special recognition might bo given to officers of the Territorial Force 
who hold Honorary King’s Commissions and that this might suitably be done 
as suggested by Honorary Lieutenant L. V. Po by giiring such officers pay on 
the same scale' as officers holding corresponding position in the Bogular Army 
during tho period of training. 

4. The Governor in Council is unable to support Maung Tin Tut’s proposal 
•that Government officers who arc Territorial officers should be permitted during 
their period of training to draw their full civil pay and allowances phis half 
Military pay. No doubt service as a Territorial officer under present condition 
involves some sacrifice, but that is in accordance with the proper spirit of a 
territorial army. - If men Avill not accept a commission in a Terrilorial Force, 
unless they get full compensation and a little over, it wore better that they should 
■stand aside. 

5. With reference to tho recommendations made by the Advisory Committee 
•and the comments made thereon by the General Officer Commanding, I am to 
say that ffls Excellency in CounciU concurs ivitb General Tytler that tho best 
available men should bo selected for Commissions, that preference should not be 
■given to University Graduates and that there is no' sufficient reason for endea- 
vouring to find Burmese substitutes tor such titles as Subadar, Jemadar, Havildar, 
•etc. On the other hand. His Excellency in Council strongly supports the proposal 
•of tho Advisory Committee that the Training Camps for the University Training 
Corps which can only bo hold between the 16th March and the 16th June_ should 
he held in the hills. General Tytler states that the proposal is not feasible for 
financid reasons. The Governor in Council can only conclude that if it is 
impossible to find tho few extra thousand rupees which would .be necessary to make 
these Training Camps attractive to the Universitv Training Corps, this_ experi- 
ment, to which the Government of India attach much importance, is being con- 
ducted under financial conditions which do not lend themselves lo the prospect of 
■success. 

_ 7. I am to add that this Government has'not proposed any persons for examina- 
■tioh by the Committee in view of the reluctance of Burman officers lo make the 
journey ,to Simla. 
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LEm® FROM THE Gekebal Officee ComtAiromo Burma Dktihct, to 

StXSlETABY TO THE GOVBENMENT OF BURMA, No. A.-132«J— 9 (A. X. H.}, BATED 

THE 12ih llAr 1924. 

In continoation of this office No. A. -1324 Z (A. T. meclfnc^o^thc 

1324, I have the honour to forward you a;copy of Iho minutes of ^ 

Indian Territorial Force Advisory Committee hold at 

1924, giving their opinion on the points raised in ^tmy DeMrtment lettt 
No. A.-270S— 1 (A. T. F.j. dated the 1st April 1924, from the Goiomment of 
India in the Army Department, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Burma. 

2. My remarks on the recommendations arc as below : — 


Provincial Bn. [11-SOth Burma Biflcf (/. T. F.)]. 

I am in agreement with the recommendations and remarks made under 
headings — 

I. Pay and Allowances. _ 

II. Popularity of the. Force. 

IV. Improvement of the Force generally. 

Minute III. Methods of selecting candidates for Commissions . — ^I am of 
opinion that the best available men should ho selected, and that preference should 
not he given to candidates on account of thoir being graduates of the University. 

Minute VI. Complaints . — The question of continuance of a meat ration 
affects the whole Indian Army. In Burma meat is being issued at present, and 
ivill be continued subject to the approval of the Government of India. 

Minute VII. Date and place of annual training . — 'Tho Local Government has 
been addressed on this subject. (Reference the Cliiof Seca-ctaiy’s to tho Govern- 
ment of Burma, Military Department letter No, W-E.-22— Part in, dated the- 
28th April 1924.) 


* * * « 


University Training Corps. 

I am in favour of the recommendations and remarks made under headings — 

IV. Improvement of the Force, [a and 6.) ■' 

Minute I. Fay.— Members of all University Training Corps (I. T. P.) are 
not entitled to any pay. Auxiliary Force (India) officers, being members of the 
University Staff solely for duty with the University Training Corps, should like- 
wise not draw pay. 

Minute II. Popularity . — ^I am not in favour of Burmese terminology, Indian: 
Terminology is in use in all Battalions of the 20th Burma Rifles. 

Minute III. ComwMsions.— Although A and B certificates are desirable, I do 
not consider that the holding of such certificates should out-balance other quali- 
fications. 

Minute V. Training Camp . — do not consider this proposal feasible for 
finandal reasons. 

Minute VI. General . — ^Both suggestions are receiving attention. 

3. I enclose copies of replies received from 2 Indian Territorial Force officers- 
on the points raised in Anny Department letter already referred to. The replj' 
from the 3rd officer consulted (Honorary Lieutenant Tin llhil, I.C.S.) will b& 
forwarded when received. 
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TEBRITORIAIi ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

JI/iRu(e4_ of a mttting held at dlangoon on 6th Hay 19H for the ‘purpose of 

advising on the points raised in A. S. Q. No. A.-S703S — 8 (A. T. F.), dated 

the 6th April^ question regarding the period in which the 

prescribed training is to he carried out in J9S4-S5. 

Pbesent : 

Maung Ra Too, President. 

Major C, F. M. WonsEiiY, D. A. D. A. ond^T. F., Member, Burma 

District. 

Provincial Pn. (11-SOth Burma Bifles) (7. T. F.). 

1. Pay and Allowances. — (o) Officers : It is recommended that if a Territorial 
ofTiccr is called upon to do any duty usually performed by a BriUsh officer of 
tho Regular Army atlached to a Territorial unit or, of a Territorial officer of 
higher grade, ho should be given extra-duty pay. 

[b) Other Banks : Is considered adequate. 

2. Popularity of the Force. — It is considered that facilities might bo given 
for I. T. F. Provincial Bn. and U. T. C. to compete in Army IHilo and Sports 
mootings. 

3. Methods of selecting candidates for Commissions. — It is considered that in. 
future preference should bo given to — 

(a) University Graduates who have served in tho U. T. C. 

(2r) Selected men promoted from tho -non-commissioned ranks. 

(e) Zfx-rcgular officers. 

(d) Educ.-itcd private gentlemen. 

Officers under tho headings (b), (e) and (d) to pass n literary test before being 
confirmed in their appointment. 

4. Improvement of the Force generally. — Longer training if financially possible. 

5. Selected persons rccommendid to give evidence before the Committee.— 
Names will be given when it is known if proposed .gentlemen are willing to- 
attend in Simla. 

6. Complaints. — ^Tho only general complaint during the last training was the 
discontinuance of tho meat ration. It is understood that this question is under 
consideration. 

7. Date and place of annual training. — It 'is considered that training, with 
the exception of Akyab Detachment, should take placq at one central station 
and at ono time. It is suggested that civil officers of tho Districts concerned 
should bo consulted on these points, the Advisory Committee not being conver- 
sant with conditions in all districts in Burma. 

University Training Corps. 

1. Pay. — Officers. British officers of A. F. I. attached to U. T. C. for duty • 
draw pay and allowances during embodied service in Gamp, when attending 
courses and for parades. 

1. T. F. officers of U. T. C. performing the same duties draw no pay. This 
is inequitable and is a source of complaint. 

2. Popularity. — ^The educated Burman, who is in touch with modern political 
movements, objects to tho I. A. terminology, i.e., Subedar, Jemadar, Havildar, 
etc. 

It Burmese terminology is desirable in order to make the Force more popular, 
the Committee are of the opinion that the Burmese equivalent terms should 
bo adopted in preference to British terms. 

3. Commissions. — This has been referred to in notes under heading Provincial 
Battalion. Something equivalent to the A and B certificates, in vogue in British 
U. T. C., in the senior and junior divisions might be introduced, the holding of 
such either certificate would lead to direct commission in the T. F., and, under 
cortein • conditions of further training and education, to admission to the I. A> 
This would bo one small link between the I. T. F., and the I. A. 



4. Improvement of the Force. — (a) More facilities should be given to encourage 
the U. T. C. to attend courses. There should bo a strong inducement for officers 
who have no mihtary experience on joining the U. T. C. to undergo training 
w'ith a Eegular Battalion with a view to passing their retention oxamination- 
Theso courses to bo undergone during tho vacation. 

(6) During the period of dovclopmont it would be useful to have some central 
authority to distribute information about dovclopmont of U. T. 0. in other 
provinces. 

This central organisation might arrange inter U. T. C. competitions and it is 
suggested that funds may bo made available for this purpose. 

6. Training Camp . — Training Camps can bo held only during long vacation, i.c., 
15th March to 15th June. Owing to climatic conditions camps must be held in 
tho hills for which an additional Bs. 3,000 approximately would bo required for 
transport expenses. 

Camps near Bang.}on or any large town aro unsatisfactory for many reasons. 

6. General. — (a) There are no funds available for Tactical scliemes for officers 
nor for field days for the Battalion. It is suggested on tho advice of the 0. C. U. 
T. C. that a company of S.ippers and Miners should bo formed from students of 
the University who are taking courses in Engineering and Forestry, this company 
to form part of the Battalion. 


•Copy op a mrna pbom Homy. 2MD-Ln:OT. San Sflum Bu, ll-20ni Buitsu Riii.es 
(I. T. F.), TO Tun D. A. D. A. /am T. F., Buiima Dismicx. 

Reference your No. A. -1324— 4 (A. T. F.), dated the 21st April 1924. Per- 
sonally i am of opinion that tho system under which tho present Tenrilorial Force 
al.together wrong. The object of the military authorities in organising 
tos JTorce is quRe sound j hub they have handled it in a spirit of 'plajrfulncss. 
iney want something really efficient and useful ns a sort of stand by tho regular 
army and yet th^ are not prepared to spend money over things for which ox- 
-^nditure ought to bo meurrod. In short they want something for nothing. 

grudgingly spent at present is so barren of propor- 
seems justified to consider it as so much wasle. For a 
measure of success it must have more generous 
financial backing than is meted out at present. ' 

question of pay and allowances is a most diffi- 
i (Indians and Burmans) who compose this Force ore 

habits, standard of living and general outlook 
•OK n-ncDtiBrl?! ~ of uniformity in this direction mast therefore bo regarded 
■htirli and ^^® standard of living is really 

nredicZVl ? "'® adequate for them. In this 

“n «'® than on the miWs side and I would 

B-i- 'rill .d, u„ b™.. 

Fo™ '“.Fy means populm. Tbera are 
molives as in Ena'lsni?^ ' j irom patriotic 

future political ®?®®***'®^ classes in this country in thew dream of 

suA a^Cr The Cor uaonu’™ V’’® "®®®®«ty for the existence of 

"England the Territorials ranrirf of® pwely mercenary motives. In 

days m the vea™for »»® released for 15 

Tuostly jobless. When they do vet ™®" ^^P »«» 


riorisit just to e ^ sSces M them fo? ^ »’® 

more than 28 days in tlie year As aInfo«t*' ““"^ot utilize them for 

would recommend that ffie^period of tl^Aic i’ 7® no employment I 

m the year. I personally know that thox, extended to at least 3 months 
for the entire twdve months As e^^end it 

.the teaming is almost nugatory owW^to the^sW®"^ ^{f“Plln.“r.V value of 
af .ha ^ ®S.3J°aaS'. StESlif 



of training would mean greater efficiency and a more lasting value. At the same 
time the force would become increasingly popular. 

4. Commissions. — To tell the honest truth, men of my class and position in 
-society have no use for Indian commissions. Apart from the technical side of 
the question we feel that we ought not to be placed in the same rank as those 
who are hardly educated and whose training and mode of life fall far short of 
.a desired standard. This factor has contributed in no small measure to the 
waning enthusiasm displayed by the Burmese officers of the province. _ Now 
again it must be conceded that we are not too well paid in civil life. By 
joining the Force we have made a real sacrifice of a portion of our leisure, on 
which there are many demands both public and private and that in return for 
this, if we have to incur additional expenditure, as we do at present, we feel 
we have just cause for complaint. To obviate this unjust proposition upon our 
-slender purse we ought to be given proportionate allowance of at least a hundred 
i-upces a month during the period of framing. We should not like to be insistent 
about military pay but ue strongly object against increased expenditure^ incurred 
on purely altruistic grounds, 

5. Commissions, Selection. — Begarding the selection of candidates for com- 
missions I would place education in the forefront of qualifications required for 
the purpose. The standard fixed should not be less than the Intermediate Arts 
or Sciences of a University. Later on, when, with the expansion of the Terri- 
torial army, the number of applicants for commission appreciably increases, an 
adequate literary test as well as certain amount of training should be laid down 
for eligibility. Besides the educated, a certain number of commissions should 
be ear-marked every year lor men of sterling worth and achievement within the 
ranks. But this should be the most difficult stepping stone, far more so than 
what is now obtaining in the Indian Army, where men are promoted for qualities 
shared by a good many of the rest. For in the case of promotion, the greater 
the difficulty the greater is the effort and consequently the greater is the honour 
ol achievement. 

6. Improvement of the Force. — I have no doubt that training together as 
a hattalion will be eminently beneficial to the lads. 'But this is not all we need 
think about. We have to consider other factors as well. To begin with there is 
the geographical difficulty. Arakan is too remote from Burma for her sons to 
leave it for any centre in the latter country merely for the sake of 28 days’ 
training. Another is the inadequacy of subsisting allowance which amounts to 
4 annas per diem. B.y the time the lads finish their training they will have no 
more pay to draw. No doubt their passage back will be paid but they will have 
-no more money to fall back upon during the lime they wait at Bangoon to catch 
the boat to Arakan. I see a great deal of trouble in this. If they could only 
live on dhall and rice their allowance might suffice for other things as well. But 
you know as well as I do Ihey cannot do that and consequently they wiU be up 
to all sorts of mischief. In this scheme of united training Arakanese should be 
left out at least until such time as the conditions of service change. We ought 
“to have a separate Territorial Force for Arakan and as we are expecting political 
separation from India in the no distant future, it seems to me that Arakan, as 
it lies between the two countries, ought to develop a force on its own. In order 
to make the Territorial scheme a complete success I am strongly of opinion that 
real recruiting ought fo he done during Ihe off period. I urge this specially for 
Arakan because communications are very bad here and it takes quite a long 
-time for ideas to circolate throughout the country and a still longer time for 
thmr proper understanding and appreciation. We have just passed through a very 
Imd economic year, for which a lot of recruits ought to be forthcoming. Even 
then I certainly think that recruiting ought to be done. 

7. Confer Price. — Lastly, I shall speak about myself. You know that I have 
a family to look after. Fou also know the importance of my work to Arakan. 
My principal object in joining the Force was to encourage others to do ihe 
•same. I cannot possibl,y afford both in time and money to set up two separate 
establishments even though for a short time. For the same reason I cannot qo 
across to Inara to give evidence before the committee which is shortly to be 
^pointed to consider^ the question of reorganisation of the Indian Territorial 
norce. You will^ admit that my position is one of peculiar difficulty and of late 
J .nave been seriously urged both by friends and relations to resign the com- 
mission as soon as possible, a temptation which has so far been overcome by my 
-sense of duty to the country. 
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liETTEa PBOM Hour. Libtjt. L. V. Po, TO THE D. A. D, A. AND T. F., Bebxv 

DisTRicrr. 

Eeference your No. A.-1324 — 4 (A. T. F.), dated the 21st April 1924. 

In reply to second para. I have the honour to say that 

Should I be so fortunate as to be recommended for examination by the proposed, 
committee, I would be willing to proceed to India provided that I am paid for the- 
journey and the time spent there. Jle letter No. A.-27033— 1 (A. G., A. T. F.). 

Organisation, A. D. Regr. No. 1795-D., dated Simla, 1st April 1924. 

2. A'ppointme.nt of a commiUtt to consider the gurstion of the reorganisation- 
of the Indian Territoritd Force . — ^As to questions (I) and (2) re Pay and Allow- 
ances, and popularity of the Force, I would suggest that officers of the Territorial. 
Force holding Honorary Bling’s Commission be paid on the same scales as officers- 
holding corresponding positions in the regular army during the period under 
training. This, in my opinion, would be strongly conducive to the popularity of 
the Force as in view of the better prospects, young men and officers of the right 
stamp in the Force would aspire to the ranks. If it is considered that as the Force 
is _second_ in line to the regular army and that though the Honorary King’s Com- 
mission is given, Honorary^ Pay could not he given, 1 would suggest that the- 
Honorary rank in the Territorial Force be abolished and the old time Viceroy's- 
cc-mmission be retained. Of course this would affect the feelings of the Territoriar 
officers to a certain extent and may cause some resignations. The present posi- 
tion of Hony, Lieut, is, I must say, a very awkward one. He" is entitled to a- 
s^ute from a Subadar-Major and travels Isl class, but when it comes to the pay 
side rf the affair he gets less than a Subadar-Sfajor. I have often wondered what- 
^i®Hts. of the Territorial Force would become in case of war and’, 
mobilization. 

. answer to the question (3) is that the selection of -candidates for com- 

missions should be based primarily on merit and service; hut qualifications being; 
equal, preference should be given to young men of respectable families. 


XifSTTEB most THE GuNEBAt. OtTICKR CosntAHSma, BURMA DISTRICT, TO THE CniEr' 
ScoBETimx TO THE Goveensient oe Bttema, Home aito Political Dbpaetaient,. 
No. A.-1324 — ^11, (A. T. F.), dated the 12'13th May 1924. 

1924” N'o. A.-1324— 9 (A. T. F.), dated 12th May 

, I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of a letter from Honorary 
Lieutenant Tin Tut, I.C.S., U-20th Burma Rifles, for information. 


Copy or a letter from Maung Tik Tux, I.C.S., to the i>. A. D. A. and T. F.,. 

Burma D/STRicrr. 

Reference your Memo. No. A.-1324— 4 (A. T. F.), dated 21st April 1924. 

I am willing to proceed to India if called upon to do so. 


Suggestions fob the Improvement of the Indian Territorial Force. 

2'- AUowanees . — ^At present Honorary Lieutenants and Honorary 

Znd-Lientenants of the Territorial Force are paid as Snbadars and Jemadars, 
t.e., tlieir total emoluments are respectively Rs. 145 and Rs. 90 per month 
u” u® The rates are inadequate with reference to the class from 

wnicti lerntonal officers are draivn and an officer who attends the annual- 
training has to spend from Bs. 300 to R3.-.5OO out of his own pocket private- 
means from accepting commissions. Government officers are permitted to draw' 
peir civil pay in lieu of military pay, hut this is an inadequate relief owing- 
to the loss of allowance such as deputation allowance and snb-divisional house- 



.training at the same rates as Kdian Army officers 
s Commission and that Government officers be permitted to draw 
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Other ranks of the Territorial Force aro in a worse plight os they arc paid, 
according to their equivalent ranks in the Indian Army. A hnvildnr, who- 
in civil life is a commercial elcrk drawing nhout Rs. 100 a month. is_ as o' 
Territorial paid 11s. 25 (pay and hatta), while n riilcmaii, who in civil life- 
is a skilled .artificer earninp about Ils. 40 a month gets Rs. 17-8 (pay and 
hatta) for the month’s training, part of this meagre sum is cut for extra 
messing and replacement of lost kit. It is notliing unusual for a rifleman 
at the end of four weeks' training to receive about five rupees as his net 
emoluments, in sharp contrast to the A’nglo-Indi.an or Native Christian of 
the .Auxiliary Force who would gel something like a hundred rupees for a 
similar period of training. 

Rations sujiplied to all ranks of the Territorial Force consists of rice (or 
alta), dhal, ghi. sngnr, onions and s.ilt, and the unfortunate men are doomed to- 
a monotonous diet of rice and dhal. It is not surprising that the Burmnn, who 
ordinarily lives on moat and fish, politely declines the food and makes other 
arrangements at considcrnlilc co.st to himself. 


Nowhere is tlie Territorial Force treated more c.allonsly than in the matter 
of travelling allowances. Offioors until recently were given a hare railway 
warrant which entitles them to a second class seat on the railway, hut they will 
in future he given a single first class fare. No officer, wlio holds llio fving’s 
Commission even in an honorary cap.icity wislies to travel anything hut first 
class and incidental c.vpenses on the journey and llie fares of servants have 
to be paid out of liis^own pocket. The N. ti. O.’s and men arc similarly given 
third cliiss tickets. Neither officers nor men arc paid for the time they spend 
on tlie jonriiey to and from tho training centre. I would recommend that in 
of officers tlioy bo given travelling allowance at the same rates as Rritisli 
officers in the Indian Army, that non-commissioned officers ho given second class 
fares, and that non-commissioned officers and men be paid for tlio days occupied 
trnvefting to and from llic camp. 

2. Populanty of the Force.— When first constituted tlic Force was popular 
owing to tho hcliof (hat officers were to he given siihstantivo King’s Commis- 
sion and that the men would he treated sympathetically. The Force has long 
censed to be popular as in tlic opinion of the public neither of these expectations 
have liccn realised.^ A cause for the paucity of recruits is the low status given 
to tlie_ rcrntorial rorce as compared witii the Auxiliary Force, and an additional 
cause IS the meagre rate of pay. 

Suggwtions for the improvement of pay and allowances have already been 
made. I he status of ineinhers of the Territorial Force can be enlinnced by 
giving the men tlic Mains of British soldiers ns is dono in the Auxiliary Forco, 
and by giving the officers substantive King’s Commissions ns is dono to officers 
in the Auxiliary Force. 


Officers of tho Territorial Force held two commissions each— 

substantive commis.sion ns a Siibadnr or Jianiadnr in 
Territorial Force. 

(2) An Honorary _ King's Commission ns .a Iiicutciiant or 
Lieutenant in the Indian Land Forces. 


the Indian. 
a Sccond- 


rhe effect of these two commissions is Hint a Territorial officer of wlinl- 
*’'**,,1 li m command to Rccond-Lieiitennnts from (nj tho British 

Th^^'nlv boi'pr77t'n7’n‘^'^*7i’’ Riiliedar Majors from tho Indian Army. 

I tie only benefit that the Hony, rank confers on territorial officers is tliat they 
are entitled to wear tlio uniform of British officers, and lie sainted ns such, 
nrpfpp f nomcnclnliirc, most territorial officers of my acquaintance would' 
ff? plain “Subadnr” rnlhor tlian a " Honorary " Lieutenant. 

ihn Auxiliary Forco Officers, a propor- 

J arc Anglo-Indians, and Territorial Force Officers, who are in 

some instances mling chiefs and Indian Civilians, l.as caused grea? discon 


There aro two allcrnnlivc remedies which I would suggest 

torial^^Forcc^’*"*''^® King’s Commissions to all officers of tho Torri- 

(2) King’s Commissiqps to selected officers of the 
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Tlipro is popular stigma atiaclicd to Indian Land Force Commissions ' even 
if they are substantive. Sucli commissions have an inferior status as compared 
with Indian Army Commissions and vonld be resented by tlio public. To 
Sr.int substantive commissions in the Indian Land Forces to 'Territorial Officers 
would give no satisfaction. If either of the alternatives 1 have suggested is 
accepted, I would recommend that the officers or selected officers be given the 
same status as officers of the Army of India Reserve of officers. 

The men’s chief grievance is that they are tre.atod with a lack of sympathy. 
It is occasionally forgotten that the men* arc not regulars and that a man who 
ordinarily lives in comfort cannot he expected to live during training on rice 
and dljal. Anotlicr grievance is that the uniform is given to the men for use in 
the training season only. A territorial lc.avcs his village for a month and 
returns with nolliing to .show that lie has hecomo one of tho King-Emperor's 
men. In one instance a Kiflcman complained that on his rctnrn to the village 
he syns suspected of has’iiig been absent in jail. A set of uniform might well 
he given outright to alt members of the Force who have done a month’s satis- 
factory training. 

Im.'jproveme.nt of thr Force gentratty . — ^Thc Tcmtorial Force at present has 
to depend too much on the regular Army. An average Territorial Battalion 
•during training is officered as follows : — 

1 Commandant (Regular). 

1 Adjutant and Quartermaster (Regular). 

4 Company Commanders (Regular). 

4 Company Second-in-Command (Territorials). 

1 Assistant Adjutant (Territorial). 

, 1 Assistant Quartermaster (Territorial). 

6 Instructor Indian Officers (Regular). 

16 Platoon Commanders (Territorial). 

It will be seen above that the six highest appointments arc given to Regular 
Officers from the Indian Army, while Territorial officers have to serve in 
.subordinate capacities only« 

A great Territorialisation Indinnisation of these appointments appears to 
me to be necessary if the Force is to be a real training ground for Indians. I 
understand that in the Bombay Territorial Battalion all the Company Com- 
manders are Indians but in all tho otlicr Battalions there are no Territorial 
Company Commanders. 

Territorial Officers _ are at present permitted to be attached to regnlat 
battalions for short periods, but while with the regular battalions such officers are 
in the curious position of being neither British Officers nor Indian Officers 
and find their position very uncomfortable, while tho low rates of pay given 
to them deb.irs them financially from joining the British Officers* Mess. A 
better status is therefore necessary for this purpose. On the other hand oppor- 
tunity might ho given to Territorial Officers and N. C. O.'s for attending 
special courses of training in subjects like physical Training and Musketry. 
If this IB pevnutted it will ho possible in time to dispense with Instructor 
•Offioers from the regular Army. 


Xeti^ pkom N. E. Mabjombamks, Esq., O.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S., Achno Ohiep 
Becbetabt to Government of Madras, to the Secretart to the 
Gov^nmeot of l^iA, Arme Deparisient, No. 4168-3, dated Ootacamund, 

nvuis T 1 enr .Tituu i QvA ^ * 


♦v letter No. A.-27q33-l (A.G., A.T.F.), dated 

^6 1st April 1924y on the subject of tlie reorgcinizsition of tho IndiAxi Territori&l 
.Force. 


-T. \ t''? -members of the Territorial Force Advisory Committee is Sir 

P. S. Sivaswaim Ayyar ubo is also, it is understood, a member of tho Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of India to examine the question. He 
Tias preferred to reserve his suggestions and to place them directly before the 
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Committee when it meets at Simla. After consulting the other members of* 
the Advisory Committee and the General Officer Commanding, Madras District,. 

I am to submit the following reply under the five heads named in paragraph 2' 
of your letter : — 

' (1) Pay and allotoancea. — The Governor in Council lias no • suggestion to 
make. 

(2) Popularity of the Force. — It is understood that no difficulty is found in 
filling ,the ranks of the battalions already sanctioned, and that material would 
be readily forthcoming for a larger force. The supply of suitable officers 
does, however, present a difficulty. This it may be hoped will in course of' 
time be met by drawing officers from the ranks of the University Training. 
Corps and by the gradual extension of interest in the movement among the 
zamindar class which ought to provide the most suitable material. But it 
must be recognised that difficulty will continue to be experienced in obtaining 
suitable officers as long as the vexed question of the military status of the 
officers remains unsettled. The' question whether Territorial officers should- 
take rank, for tlie purpose of precedence and command, with British or with 
Indian ' officers is mainly a military question in regard to which the Governor 
in Council is not qualified to give an opinion. He would only say that, while 
anxious to see the highest possible position assigned to Territorial officers with 
a view to popularising service in the force, he would not be prepared to recom- 
mend any step in that direction which would be likely to affect the status of' 
and cause dissatisfaction among the Indian officers of the regular army. 

(3) Methods of selecting candidates for commissions. — The Governor in 
Council considers that for the present the existing methods are suitable and' 
sufficient. In the future it may be desirable to transfer the duty of selecting 
officers to Territorial Committees on the lines of those existing in England. 
But such committees can hardly be satisfactorilv formed until they can be filled, 
at any rate to a large extent, by persons who have themselves had actual 
experience in the Territorial Force. Such persons are not at present available, 
and any change in this respect would therefore be premature. 

(4) Improvement of the force generally having regard to the rSle for which 
it has been -constituted. — The Governor in Council understands that the function 
of the Territorial Force is to provide second line troops to support the regular 
army. This being the case the question appears to be entirely a military 
question .upon which the Government of Madras can offer no opinion. 

(6) List of persons to be examined by the Committee. — ^After consultation 
with the General Officer Commanding, Madras District, the Governor in Council 
would suggest that the following officers should be examined ; — 


Name of Officer. 


Designation. 


Major H. H. K. Bremner 
Baiah of Falikoto 


Administrative Commandant, 12-3 Madras. 
Bcgiment. 

Territorial Officer. * 


Captain F. Maxwell Lawford . 


Adjutant of the Madras University Corps. 


If the Committee desire to obtain the views of a civil officer whose official 
position has brought him into close contact with one of the territorial battalions 
in this Presidency Mr. J. A. Thorne, Collector of Malabar, might also be 
examined. 


3. With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter I am to say that the only 
matters brought to notice by the local Advisory Committee to which the Gov- 
ernor in Council thinks it necessary to draw attention are (1) the insufficiency 
?o\ Ilf allowances granted to members of the territorial forces and 

(2) the complaint that the British Officers posted to territorial battalions in 
xr j J'ot as a rule drawn, as it is thought they should be, from 

Madras nuits. of the regular army but from regiments belonging to other parts 
of India. _ The Governor in Council supports the suggestion that a change should ' 
be made in this respect and that the British Officers should in future be usually- 
drawn from Madras regiments. 
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Leiteii raoji A. N. L. Cateh, Esq., I.C.S., SccnCTAny to the Chief Commis* 
sioNXR OF Coono, TO rnn Sccretart to the GovERKSfEKT or India, 

Departjiekt, No. Esclo. 5 Sheets, dated Bangalore, the 24ih 

120-20 ’ 

June 1924. 


I am directed to refer to your letter No. A.-ZIOSS — ^1 (A. G., A. T. F.), 
dated the 1st April 1924, and to_ say llmt the _ advisory committee in Coorg 
and the General Oflicer Commanding, Madras District, were consulted on the 
matter, and I am to enclose a copy of letter No. 93—3, dated the 25th May 
1924, from the Administrative Commandant, 14-3rd Battalion, Madras Begiment, 
and letter dated the 7lh Juno 1924, from M. R. Rv. P. Medappa, a member of 
the advisory committee. 

2. After careful consideration and discussion with the General Officer Com- 
mnnuing, Madras District, the Chief Commissioner desires to ofler the following 
opinion on the various points mentioned in your letter : — 

(i) Pay and allowances. — ^Tho Chief Commissioner docs not consider it 

feasible to increase the p.Ty of officers to that of officers holding 
the King’s Commission in the regular Indi.an Army. It should 
bo the same as the pay of Indian . officers with Viceroy’s Com- 
mission as at present, lie would, however, recommend a messing 
allowance for officers in a.ddition to their pay. 

(ii) P^ularity of the Force.— Tho following measures suggested by the 

Commandant to increase the popularity of the Territorial Force 
have the Chief Commissioner’s support 
( 1 ) Ofpetrs.—* 

(а) Increase the number of years in which nn officer has to pass his 

retention c.xamination from 2 to 3 years. 

(б) Build cn officers’ club at the headquarters of each Territorial 

Battalion, and gi\'o a monthly allowance for its upkeep, with 
a grant for the purchase of furniture, etc. 

(c) Give officers a free issue of the more expensive articles of their 
outfit, such as swords and binoculars and an annual clothing 
allowance of Rs. 100. 


(d) Increase the road allowance to As. 4 a mile. 
<2) Other Ranks.— t 


(a) Sanction to call out the non-commissioned officers for the pre- 
liminary training, 

(5) Increase the men’s road allowances to 2 pies a mile. 

■(iii) Methods of Selecting Candidates for Commissions. — ^Tho Chief Com- 
missioner agrees that before any candidate is selected to act as 
an officer on probation, bis candidature should ho approved in 
writing by n board composed of (1) the chief civil oiuccr of the 
i^istnct, the Administrative Commandant concerned and (3) 
the senior.. Territorial officer. 


-(iv) Improvement of the Force generdtty. — The Chief Commissioner supports 
the following suggestions for the improvement of the Territorial 
Force generally : — 


(1) A ^ant of R^ SOO annually to each battalion taking part in a 

lerntorial Week at a convenient centre and free rations to 
competitors up to a strength of 30. 

(2) Permission to retain 50 rifles and 1,000, rounds per battalion on 

permanent charge, wherewith to raise rifle clubs and maintain 
an interest in the musketry of a battalion in the non-training 
period, at aiw centre where a suitable armoury in charge of a 
responsible officer can ho provided. ** 

(3) Provision-of beds and mosquito curtains for iach man, provided it 

IS recommended by the local medical authorities* 


*!Fho Chief Commissioner is unable to approve nronosals /rv vmaJa 

OT“"'fe”V’ oi ’ta" to 
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3. Turning to Mr. Medappa’s letter the Chief Commissioner does not support 
■the proposal to give the same rates of pay as the Auxiliary Force (India) nor 
-the abolition of deductions from pay. 

The amount of training and its nature must of course be decided by the 
•officer commanding, but he should maintain as close touchy as possible -with the 
.advisory committee, which may be increased to 5 members including the miUtary 
•officer and should meet at least twice between March 1st and May 1st. 

4. As regards paragraph 3 of your letter, I am to say that the opinion has 
been expressed that the training given to the force at present is too strenuous 

-and that the working hours are unduly prolonged. It will be seen that 
lUr. Medappa makes complaint of the medical attendance afforded this year to 
-the local battalion but the Chief Commissioner is not prepared to endorse this 
entirely. He is informed that Mr. Medappa never once visited the training 
;camp and that his views are based on hearsay evidence. It happens that it was 
'-an exceptionally unhealthy spring in Coorg and the men came up from their 
homes, vdth fever in them, to the higher altitude of Mercara and the change 
•coupled with a good deal of hard work proved too much for a number of them. 
The result was a considerable amount of sickness and unfortunately six men 
succumbed to pneumonia. It will be advisable to effect some improvement in 
■the hospital arrangements another year, and if the military authorities wish 
-it, a Coorg Civil Sub-Assistant Surgeon will be deputed. 

5. If it is desired to summon any witnesses from Coorg the following names 
.3ire suggested' i-s- 

Hao Bahadur K. Chengappa, B.A., 

District Magistrate and an officer of the Corps. 

Falekanda Medappa. B.A.. B.L., _ . 

Member, Advisory Committee and Legislative Council. 

Kelapanda Acchayya. Has two sons in the local battalion. 

It is presumed that, if they are summoned, their expenses will be paid. 


ILetteb fbosi 3HE AviiitfisTRATivE CosouNSANT, 14 th-3ri) BAirALioir, Madbas 

BeGIMENT, 10 THE COinilSSIONEH OF COOBG, No. 03-3, SATED THE 25th Mat ‘ 

1924. 

Beference your No. 159-B. B., dated 12th May 1924, I beg to offer the 
following suggestions for the improvement of the Territorial Force : — , 

1. Pay and allowances. — Officers . — ^I 'consider that their pay is totally 
-inadequate to attract the right stamp of men. These officers hold Honorary 
Hing's Commissions, and as such should be paid the same rate of pay as Indian 
gentlemen holding King’s Commissions in the regular Indian Army. The 
-officers appear to be divided into three categories — (1) Officials whose civil 
■salary largely exceeds their military pay, wealthy non-officials whose military 
;pay is of no value to them, and (3) poor officials and non-official civilians, whose 
'military pay is so small that it is swallowed up in their mess expenses and it 
is impossible for them to maintain the dignity and prestige of their Commissions 
•as officers. In my battalion this class preponderates. 

The difficulties of this latter class are accentuated if an officers’ mess on 
Knropean lines is formed and all officers are obliged to live in the mess. 
'Kven if no officers’ mess exists in a regiment, the poor married officer, who 
has to support two establishments during the training period finds the military 
■pay of his rank very inadequate. 

This feeling discourages enthusiasm, and breeds indifference and inefficiency. 
Officers are called upon to pass a none too easy retention examination within 
-two years of their being gazetted as officers. In order to do so, they have 
to work extremely hard, and .they feel that their meagre pay is very small 
•compensation for the 8 hours’ work a day they put in. In theoryj patriotism 
should -over-ride all' questions of lucre, Jiut in practice, it is found that the 
labourer feels he is worthy of. )iis hire, and in the case of the I. T. F. officer 
liis hire' is put at too low a figure altogether. 
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Oiktr ranf.-’t. — .V. <?, Oi . — To popiilariso the Force, and to obtain N. C. Os. 
■who -will bo of a class to promote to commissioned rank as vacancies oceurj. 
a liiglier rate of pay sliould be given, and I -would suggest the following rates : ' 






Its. 


Us. 

Bn. llavildar-Major 




. !'6 

pint 

15 

Bn, Q. M.-Ilavil(lnr 

■ • 



. ! 5 


10 

Coy. IlaviliaT-Major 

• • 



. JO 


8 

Coy. Q M-Hnvildar 

* • 



. ;o 


8 

Havildars 

• « 



. BO 



Naiks 




. 26 



Sepoys 




. 20 




2. Populanty of the Foref. — Offietts . — ^Tlie popularity of the Force’ seems, 
to me to depend chiefly on whether the Territorial officers' have the right spirit, 
and whether they are willing to really throw their hearts into their work, and" 
to put up with hard work for 66 days each year in order to try and make- 
their battalions efficient. I would say that, with the younger and the few 
really keen officers, tlio training period is on the wholo popular, but that with, 
some of tlio older officers who had expected in joining the Territorial Force to 
na-ye plenty of games, an easy lime, and very little work, the training period is 
quite likely unpopular. I think that the present scale of officers’ pav for the 
real h.ard work they liavc to do iias a great deal to do with tfie lack of real, 
enthusiasm and keenness shown by some of the officers. If less work is made 
: * J the result will he a great falling oft in the efficiency of all ranks. 

y'®. hardly seem to compensate for lade of 

j, ‘■*®"®y‘]. -^*1? of the officers ■will in time ho reflected on'’tlicir men, and 

tlie remedies I would suggest ate ns follows : 

(a) Increase the pay of offleers as proposed in paragr-iph 1. 
lb) Dccroaso the period of preliminary training from 28 to 14 doys. 
Aow that two training periods have been completed the officers 
Sieiwit brushing up should be- 

(c) Increase the number of years in which an officer has to pass his 

retention examination from 2 to 5 years. 

(d) Build an_ officers’ club at the headquarters of each Territorial Battalion,. 

and give a monthly allowance for its upkeep pfut n grant with, 
which to purchase furniture, etc. i ^ / o 

(e) Give officers a free issue of the more expensive articles of their 

hinocnlnrs, and an annual clothing nllow- 

(/) Increase the road allowance to 4 annas a mile. 

Other Tanks, — ^For other ranks, I -would suggest 
(a) An increase of pay. 

ib) Sawtion to call out the N. C. Os. for the prcliminaxy training.- 
With inefficient C. Os. every one’s work is increased. 

(c) Increase the periodical training from 28 days to 42. Another fort- 
V strenuous training programme possible.. 

The hours of work could be reduced if more time was available 

httle f- T"*'- rP ^"y® « altogether too. 

+1^- „ 1 deducting three or four Sundays; 1 or 2 days for 

iS'wts“''ctc nnofZr ^ 2 days for return- 

mit Z OB J another day for paj-ing • 
?^hieh tiSr+in ^ reduced to under 20 working d^-s, im 

r. 1 y*®, previous year's training has to be rei-iscd Afresh- 

progress has to ho made, an annual course of 6 practices has to he 
fired and the men made efficient enough to fire that 
inter-platoon games and competitions have to bo got through. ’ 

(tf) Increase the xnen*8 road allowances to 2 Dies a milt* fJie* • i a 
rate at which 3rd class rail fares are ca'lculated ’ . 

3. Method of stlfcting candidates for commissions wenU ^ 
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4. Imjirovemant of the Force. — (1) A crant of Es. 500 annually to each 
Battalion taking part in a Territorial \vc^ at a convenient centre, and free 
rations to competitors up to a strength of 30. 

(2) Permission to retain SO rifles and 1,000 rounds per battalion on perma- 
nent charge, whereu’ifh to raise rifle clubs and maintain an interest m the 
musketry of a battalion in the non-training period. 

(3) Provision of beds, and moSiiuito curtains for each man. 

(4) Eule that one training out of the 6, should be held at a station outside 
the battalion’s headquarters. 

(5) Decrease the preliminary, and increase the periodical training periods 
as already suggested. This in my opinion would do more than anything else to 
increase the efficiency and popularise the I. T. F. 


Letter jcnost M. E. Ey. P. Medappa, Avt., B.A., B.L., M.L.C., to the Comsus- 
SIOXER OF COORG, DATED THE 7tII JdNE 1924. 

-With reference to your letter dated the 12th May 1924, I enclose herewith 
a copy of the suggestions which if adopted, will, in my opinion, popularise the 
Tcrritoriiil Force and make it a success. 

Pai/ and allowances . — It is an open secret that the members of the Terri- 
torial Force are very much disappointed at the pay and allowances given to 
them at present. The average Coorg who joined the Force joined it certainly 
without the slightest notion of making money out of it but was actuated mostly 
by a senso of patriotism and was allured by the probable attractions and 
pleasures of military Efe. They have much to their chagrin _ found in the 
Territorial Force none of the attractions which they were promised^ and which 
they themselves thought was likely from what they saw of the Auxiliary Force 
which holds its camp in Mereara every year. It has come to my knowledge 
that almost .all the commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the Terri- 
torial Battalion in Coorg were very much out of pocket after their training. 
This was not duo to any extr.avaganco on their part for they had little time 
for any pleasures but was due solely for maintaining themselves. This is 
true in a more significant way of the privates as a whole. The members of the 
battalion thought and I think rightly that service on patriotic motives will not 
mean expenses out of their pockets. It is therefore necessary and essential for 
the popularity of the Force that the scjilo of the pay and allowances be raised 
to that of the Auxiliary Force. An objection may no doubt be made on the 
score of money but if the Territorial movement is to be a success then it stands 
to reason that the members who' join it should not bo out of pocket. And 
after all since the period of training is only for a month in a year the increase in 
the expenditure may not be so very marked. I therefore am strongly of 
opinion that the pay and allowances of the Territorial Force bo brought on to a 
level with that of tlie Auxiliary Force. This is necessary not only to remove 
the petty heart-burnings _ of the people about the differential treatment now- 
existing between tho Auxiliary and the Territorial Forces, but I think it neces- 
sary on grounds of justice and ctjuity. It is difficult for one to understand a 
lieutenant being paid differently in the two different units, ivhile their rank 
and status is supposed to be tho same for every other purpose. The mess started 
during the last training clearly brings out the inequity of this rather unjusti- 
-fiable difference. For the normal mess expenses must in reality have over-run 
the pay allowed to them — ^leaving alone tho question of extras which tho indi- 
viduals might have incurred. 

The existing system of clipping off from the salary of tho privates for 
washing, vegetables, etc., must I think be entirely stopped. 

Poptilarity of _ the Force . — ^Tho Force is by no means popular at present. 
Although tho people joined it -with _ great enthusiasm so much so that the 
gentlemen who induced tho people to join tho ranks are now made to look very 
small and those that opposed it are clapping their hands in glee. Coorgs as a 
rule love military life but it cannot be expected that any one can stand for 
long the rigour of active service. There is more or less a general consensus of 
opinion that the training given to the Force is far too much and beats the 
rigour of even the most regmar of tho Eegular Army. Several of the ranks who 
joined the Eegular Army during tho War are of this opinion. Tho working 

■ B 
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liours I think must be limited to the mornings only and the afternoons be left 
free for recreations, sports and lectures. It is very desirable that the pro- 
gramme of work dra^vn up by the Officer Commanding the Begiment is for- 
warded for the opinions and suggestions of the Advisory Conunittee. The 
system now prevalent of doing things ivithout any sort of consultation of the 
Advisory Committee will not, to say the least, make the Force nfore popular. 


The conveniences to which even the poorest Coorg is accustomed must at 
least be given to the Force as a whole. Cots for sleeping and tables and benches 
for dining to which every Coorg is used, must bo provided. The medical 
assistance now given in the person of a Military Sub-Assistant Surgeon is 
hopelessly inadequate. A medical man of greater responsibility and learning 
rnust^ in my opinion be placed in charge of the health section of the battalion. 
I think it also very desirable that a temporary military hospital be opened 
during the perjod of training and intimations of sickness be furnished expedi- 
tiously to the relatives of those concerned. Neglect and delay of intimating 
serious cases of illness to the relatives has gone a long way in focussing public 
opinion against the Force. It will 'be a welcome factor if the Medical Assist- 
ants are recruited from amongst the qualified Coorgs themselves. As it is 
very often the Medical Assistant being ignorant of the dialect is unable to 
understand the complaint made to him and therefore to diagnose the case 
correctly with the result that the priimte begins to lose faith in the medical 
assistance and care given to him by the military authorities. 


It is desirable that the battalion be divided into sections according to the 
age_ of the members and the length of the training be regulated according to 
their respective _ ages in consultation with the Advisory Committee. The enlist- 
ment of the civil officers of the Government must be restricted as far as 
possible, as very often it interferes and clashes both with their military and 
civil _ duties and responsibilities. The period for the bond of 6 years now 
existing if reduced to 3 or at the most 4 years will, I think, bring in a greater 

number of people. I also think that prayers for discharge if leniently dealt 

•'"j j have a similar efiect and dispel the notions of fear and distrust 

mfnsed into the masses by the disappointed and the discontented. As far as 
possible attempts must be made to officer the regiment from amongst the 
natives themselves. The presence of the outside Tamilian and Muhammadan 
IS looked upon with dension and disfavour by the people of those sections of 
the communities which form the regiment. 


^ Methods of scltctififf candidates for CommiesioTis.— This is by far the most 
important factor for the popularity of the Force and as suw deserves the 
most ^reful consideration from the authorities. In my opinion it is necessary 
officers of the commissioned ranks be recruited directly as far as possible, 
and the promotion from amongst the non-commissioned ranks be resorted to 
only in Mses of exceptional merit. Even in this method of direct recruiting 
CMe must be taken to select as_ far as possible people who are above need and 
who come of good social standing. It is needless to add that sportive youths 
to respectable faimbes and if possible mth University qualifications 
^11 make exceptionally good officers. The method of giving boi^issions to 

SSraeSi thTr/nk^Ld A -discontentment 

amongst the rank and file. An experiment mav be made of selpctine the 
officers for the battabon from the University 'Training Corps It wil be 
possible in my opinion to get suitable 'men as Were if the condition of thi 

“‘f Sste zSi 


W- tautac;! tUtS 

Advisory Committee which sliouid ^rabmitted^from* PJoceedingB of the 
inspection of the Officer Commanding the District The nrTf' ^ 
single-handed and in a military aufowatic wlv is one 

the disappointment and discontentment now^prevaifinw* causes for 

Advisory 6ommittee can go a long way to if ^orce. The 

consults them from tim " ^ ^ Commanding Officer 
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AUXILIARY AND TERRITORUL FORCES COmnTTEE. 

CJurSTIONNAIRE. 

A.. Pay and Allowances. — ^It has been suggested that : — 

1. Members of the I. T. F. should bo giveji a retaining fee for the non- 

training period at the rate of Rs. 2 per mensem; this amount should 
be increased proportionately every two years until 6 years are com- 
pleted. 

2. Members of Uic T. F. should be paid for the days spent in travelling 

to and from their training centre or the present road and subsistence 
allowance increased. 

3. Increased travelling allowance should bo given to members of the 

U. T. C. when proceeding to and from thc.r place of parade or camp. 

4. In units in which an I. T. F. officers* mess is maintained, officers should 

be given a messing allowance in addition to the allowance per mess 
afrc.'idy paid. 

5. The annual allowance for the upkeep and repair of clothing (0-8-0 per 

man) should be increased. 

6. Travelling and subsistence allowance should be paid to recruits at the 

same rates as allowed in the regular Ai-my. 

7. Recruits should be given an allowance for mufti clothing at the rate of 

Rs. 2^ 

2. Government should consider the question of abolishing all pay for 
I. T. F. officers and make their rank purely honorary. 

9. I. T. F. officers' pay should be increased to a rate compatible with the 
grant to them ot*Hony. King’s commissions. 

10. A band allowance should be authorised for I. T. F. units similar to that 

laid down for A. F. (I.) units. 

11. Tlie road allowance to approved applicants for enrolment, and to enrolled 

men of the I. T. F., wfien embodied for training or service, should be 
annas two per mile. 

12. Government should examine the question of a remission of land revenue 

to enrolled men of the I. T. F, annually during their service. This is 
an alternative to the grant of a retaining fee. 

13. As an alternative to item A.-l, members should be given a bonus, on the 

lines of the Homo Militia bounty, after completion of the full annual 
training. 

14. As an alternative to items A.-2 and 11, the rates of mileage allowance 

authorised for the regular army by A. I. I. 573 of 1st July 1924 (new 
para_. 29-0_A._R. I., Volume X) should be authorised for I. T. F. pro- 
vincial units in place of the present road and subsistence allowance. 

15. The following rates of travelling allowanco should bo authorised for 

University Training Corps ; — 

(i) "When proceeding to and from the place of parade or instruction in 
the performance of preliminary or poi'iodical training. ' 

(«) Officers — ^A refund of any conveyance expenses thereby incurred, 
subject to the following provisions. 

No such refund will bo admissible if the distance travelled in a single 
direction is less tilian ono mile. 

The officer commanding the unit may authorise any payment made on 
this account at a rate not exceeding eight annas a mile, and no 
higher rate can bo authorised save on the previous sanction of the 
G. 0. C. District. _ 'Whoro railways, tramways or similar con- 
veyances can bo utilized for the purpose, the actual fares only 
will be admissible and in all cases public facilities will be taken 
into consideration in determining the rate of allow'ance. 

{h) Other ranks — as at present. 

B 2 
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hours I think must bo limited to the mornings only and the afternoons bo left 
free for recreations, sports and lectures. It is very desirable that the pro- 
gramme of work drawn up by the Officer Comraanoing_ the Begiment is for- 
warded for the opinions and suggestions of the Advisory Committee. The 
system now prevalent of doing tilings without any sort of consultation of the 
Advisory Committee will not, to say the least, make the ITorco m*oro popular. 


The conveniences to which even the poorest Coofg is accustomed must at 
least be given to the Force as a whole. Cots for sleeping and tables and benches 
for dining to which every Coorg is used, must be provided. The medical 
assistance now given in tlio person of a Military Sub-Assistant Surgeon is 
hopelessly inadequate. A medical man of greater responsibility and learning 
must in my opinion be placed in charge of tlic health section of the battalion. 
I think it also very desirable that a temporary military hospital be opened 
during the period of training and intimations of sickness be furnished expedi- 
tiously to the relatives of those concerned. Neglect ond delay of intimating 
serious cases of illness to the relatives lias gone n long way in focussing public 
opinion against the Force. It will 'be a welcome factor if the Medical Assist- 
ants are recruited from amongst the qualified Coorgs themselves. As it is 
very often the Medical Assistant being ignorant of the dialect is unable to 
understand the complaint made to him and therefore to diagnose the case 
correctly with the result that the private begins to lose faith in the medical 
assistance and care given to him by the military authorities. 


It is desirable that the battalion be divided into sections according to the 
age_ of the members and the length of the training be regulated according to 
their respective _ ages in consultation with the Advisory Committee. The cmist- 
ment of the civil officers of the Government must bo restricted as far as 
possible, as very often it interferes .md clashes both with their military and 
civil _ duties and responsibilities. The period for tbo bond of 6 years now 
exisUng if reduced to 3 or at the most 4 years will, I think, bring in a greater 
number of people. I also think that prayers for discharge if leniently dealt 
with will have a similar clTcct and dispel the notions of fear and distrust 
infused into the masses by the disappointed and the discontented. As far as 
possible attempts ra^t bo made to officer the reeitnenf from amongst the 
natives themselves. The presence of the outside Tamilian and Muhammadan 
js looKed upon with derision and disfavour by the people of those sections of 
the communities which form the regiment. 


_ Methods of selecting candidates for Commissions / — This is by far the most 
important factor for the popularity of tho Force and as such deserves the 
most careful consideration from the authorities. In my opinion it is necessary 
j “fficers of the commissioned ranks be recruited directly ns far as possible, 
, . ® promotion from amongst the non-commissioned ranks be resorted to 

exceptional merit. Even in this method of direct recruiting 
f .selc^ as far as possible people who are above need and 

A'® needless to add that sportive youths 
^11 SX V. S-o n® families and if possible with University qualifications 
Ten S The method of giving commissions to 

Xonasfc th« ‘I “»ethod of evoking discontentment 

u ii ?• ^ e-vpenment may be made of selecting the 

battalion from the University Training Corps. It '(vfll be 

i£;fcomUy’’whfr£?^^^ 

inspection of the Officer Commanding the 

single-handed and in a military aKtif Sr js OM ^ 

the disappointment and discontentment now^nraJiiUn^ causes for 

Advisory Committee can go a lonr^y to *^® 

consults them from time to time.® ^ ^ ® Commanding Officer 
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AUXILIAHY AXD TERRITORLVL FORCES COMMITI-EE. 

OUtSTlOXVAinE. 

A. Pay and AUaxranrtf . — has hcoii iuggpsiod that : — 

1. .\fetnhors of tht? I. T. F. shauhi he Eis’i'.ii a »•c^ninillg fee for Ihe non- 

training porinii at the rate of Rs. 2 per mensem; this anuiuiit sliould 
be inrrca'ed proporlicinnteJy every two years until 6 years arc com- 
pleted. 

2. Members of the I. T. V. sluiuld be paid for the days sj)cnt in travellinB 

to and from their training centre t-r the present roatl and .subsistence 
jilh.svance increased. 

3. Intrea'e.i frawllinp alli»wntire -should be given to members of the 

1.*. T. C. when profeediiip to and from thc.r place of parade or camp. 

4. In unit-! in which an 1. T. F. oflicer.s' mess is maintained. ofTiceio -should 

be given a nn.'eing allowance in addition to the nllosvnnco per mess 
airc.idy paid. 

5. The annual albiwance for the upkeep and repair of clothing (0-8-0 per 

man) .should be increased. 

6. Travelling and snbsisteiice allowance should be paid to recruits at the 

-same r.aies as nlhiwed in the regular Army. 

7. Recruits shoiiid be given nil nllowniice for mufti clotliiiig at the rate of 

R.S. 22. 

3. tiovcniinent sliotild consider the ((ue.stiiin of nbohsinng all pay for 
I. T. r. officers and make their rank purely honorary. 

9. I. T. F. officeis' p.ny should be increa't-tl to a rale compatible with the 
grant) to them of Hony. ]siiig'.s rommi.s.siuns, 

10. A band allowanre sliould be authorised for I. T. F. units .simdnr to that 

laid down for A. F. (1.) units. 

11. Tlic road nllowanei* to approved applicants for enrolniciit, and to enrolled 

men of the I. T. F., when embodied for training or .service, should bo 
nitnns iwii per mile. 

12. Government should examine the question of a remission of land revenue 

to enrolled men of the I. T. F. miiinnily during tlicir service. This is 
an alteniativo to the grant, of a retaining fee. 

13. As an alt<<rnntiv<! to item .A.-l, mrinber.s should he given a bonus, on the 

lines of the lluine Militia bounty, after romplction of the full annual 
training. 

14. As an altrriialivo to items A.-2 and 11, Ihe rates of mileago nllowniice 

authorised for the regular army by A. I. I. 573 of Isl .Tiily 1024 (new 
para. 29-0 A. R. 1,, Volume X) should he authorised for 1. T. F. pro- 
vincial units ill place of the present road ami subsistence allowance. 

15. Tho following rates of travelling nllownnro sliouhl bo authorised for 

■Dniversity Training Corp.s ; — 

(i) When proceeding to and from tho place of parade or in.struclion in 
the performance of iircliminary or periodical training. 

(rt) Officers— A refund of any conveynneo c.xpcnsc.s thereby incurred, 
subject to tho following provisions. 

Xo '811311 refund will be admissible if the distance Iravollcd in a single 
direction is less thnn one mile. 

The ofTicor commanding tho unit may nutliorLso any pavmcnl made on 
Ihi.s nccoimi at a rate not exceeding eight annas a mile, and no 
higher rale ran ho authorised save on tho previous saiieHon of the 
C«. O. C. Di.slric(. IVlioro railways, tramways or .similar con- 
voynnees can bo utiliacd for tho purpose, fho acliinl fares only 
will bn ndmissiblo and in all cn.ses public facilities will bo taken 
into consideration in dcloi-mining tho rate of nllownnco. 

(5) Other ranks — as at present. 
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(ii) When proceeding to and from the training camp — 

(ft) OfTiccrs — by rail or river. 1st class warranis; by road— mileage 
allowance'at eight annas a mile. 
fl») Ollier ranks— as at present. 

B. Popvlaritji of the Force. — It has been suggested that : — 


1. The number of years in which an I. T. F. officer has to pass his retention 

oxamination should be increased from 2 to 3 years. 

2. (ft) Officers clubs at the training centre of each provincial unit would 

increase the popularity of the force. 

(d) If sanctioned, an nliowanco would bo ncce.ssary for the upkeep of 
, tho club and a grant would bo required for tho purchase of furniture. 

3. I. T. F. officers should bo given a free issue of swords and binoculars 

and an annual clotliing allowance. 

4. I, T. P. N. 0. Os. and men should bo given a free issue of mufti clothing 

to lako to their homes after training. 

5. “ Territorial weeks ” for sports and shooting competitions, held at con- 
. venient centres in Provinces, would increase the popularity of the force. 

6. I. T. P. units should be given provincial names, e.g., Uth/lAth. Punjab- 

Regiment (tho Gurgaon Territorial Battalion). 

7. The scale of rations should be varied to suit members of each unit. Tlii.s 

scale of equivalents or in communication with 
the Supply Officer provided tho cost of tho ration were not exceeded. 

a. An ““ilino of tho I. T. P. Act and Rules and all orders referring to pay 
-jma allowances should bo prepared in English at Army Headquarters 
yi as_ simple language as possible and issued to local governments 
lor dissemination by them In appropriate vcrnnculnrs, 

C. Method of ielectini; candidatcn for comm'mions in the Indian rerritoridl 

Tca 


1. Is the present sy.slem satisfactory or is an alternative recommended ? 

It has been sugge.sted th«it 

2. Candidates should, before appointment on probation, be approved in 

svTiting by a board composed of— 

(i) the chief civil officer of the District, 

(ii) the Ailrainistrativo Commandant of the unit concerned, 

(iii) tho senior I. T. P. officer of the unit concerned. 


^ ““S f Oomnilt.., i„ 

" *.ST. 


(i) Power of command. 

(ii) Physical fitness. 

(iii) Aptitude for military training. 

(iv) Previous record of service (if any), 

(v) Local influence. 

(vi) Social status. 


5. Before an officer is confirmed in hie fivef , . . 

manding Officer and the two scnini- 

unit should sign and forward to the O o”o officers of the 

he is, in their opinion, in everVwav certificate that 

Indian Territorial Porce.j ^ smtable for a commission in the- 
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b. As nltcmnlivc to items C. 2, 5, 4 nnd 5 : — 

(i) A camlidntc, oUior thnn nn cs-ofUccr or N. G. O- of lljo regular army, 
slioulcl lie enrolled ns n sepoy nnd carry out his prclhninaty and 
first year's prriodictal training in the. ranks before ho submits his 
application for n commis'tion. 

(ii) Candidates should submit their applications to the Administrative 
Cojnmandani, who will consult the local civil nnlhorlty nnd liis 
Advi.sory^ Committee (if the Advisory Committees arc constituted 
for Districts or units, x-idr. item D.-2).'’ The application should then 
be submitted to tbc G. O. C. District witb tlie recommendation or 
olbcrwisc. in writing, of the Adminislrntive Commandant, the loc.al 
civil authority and the. Advisory Committee. If recommended by tbc 
G. 0. C. District, the application should be submitted to tbo I/ical 
Government for concurrence before submission to Army ncndqunrtcr.s. 
<iii) The Administrative Command.wt’s and local civil authority’s recom- 
mendation should he made with reference to ;. — 

(i) Power of Command. 

(it) Physical fitncis. 

(iii) Aptitude for militarj’ service. 

(iv) Kducatioii. 

(v) Previous record of sersncc (if any). 

(vi) lyjcal influence. 

(vii) Social status. 

D. Itnprovrinrnt of Ihf force t)tnrtaUtj, Itovin^ regutd to the role for vhich it 
Am btrn cimftitutfd. — It ha.s been suggested that : — 

1. Government, fcrvant.s should not be permitted to enrol In provincial units 

of the I. T, til view of the li.abilitics they imderl.’ikc. 

2. I. T. P. Advisory Comniillees should be increased to 5 or more members 

nnd constituted for Dislricla instead of I’rovinres, nnd ibould include 
* a loe.al Territorial Porce oflicer in addition to tbo Military Member. 

3. Tile period of tr.aining of 1. T. P. provincial units sliouid bo increased 

lo : — 


(n) 

IVeliminary training 

... ... 3 months 


I’criodic.'il Inviiiiiig 

... ... 28 days. 


or 



Preliminary training 

... ... .% days. 


Periodical training 

... ... 56 days. 

A. A 

central school should he organised 

for nil oflicers of the Territorial 


I’crcc. Vncniicics to bo gCvon nccorcliiig to tho slrciifcth of the Forco 
in cacli iirovinco and length of course 3 months Syllabus ns laid 
down for ihn retention examination. If funds do not permit of the 
above, nltneliment lo nflilintcd Training llattalions should be undergone 
for GO days. 

6. Permission should be given for ibe pcrmanciit rclcntion’of a certain 

nundicr of arms nnd rounds of nminunilion bv imiUs, wherewith to 
raise rifle clubs during the non-training period; tbeso rifles and 
ammunil*.on to lio. kept at any convonicnl contro where a suitable 
and properly protected armoury can be provided. 

C. Ueds and mosguito curtains for each man should bo provided, if recom- 
monned by tho local medical antboritics. 

7. Company (^mnynndcrs arc required with tbo unit hoadquarlcrs 7 days 

Moforc and 7 days after llio training period, 

fl. Provision should bo made for vacancies for I. T. F. oflicers nnd N. 0. Os. 
at physical training nnd weapon training courses at Army Schools, 
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9. At least 16 I. T. S'. N. 0. Os. should bo c^dlod up 10 days before train- 
ing commences to bo put through a short course of instruction in drill. 

10. 1. T.’. F, Medical officers should he attached to each pro\^cial unit 

during the training period. 

11. The I. T. 3?, Medical Corps should be organised into nmts. 

12. The Bihar and Orissa Companies of the llth-19th Hyderabad Beguiiont 

should be separated from the Bengal Companies. 

15. A seotim of the I. T. F. should bo formed vrilh hahilities similar to 
those of the Auxiliary Force (India) — that is, liabilities for local 
service only — ^and trained on the same system. 

14. Eleclrical and ^Iccbanical Companies should bo constituted for Calcutta 

and Bombay respectively. 

15. Hesolution passed at the Universities Conference on the 21st May, 1924. 

" That this conferenije recommends to the military authorities : — 

(1) Tire institution of A and B certificates in University Training Corps 

and the overhauling of the system of granting commissions in the 
University Training Corps; 

(2) That a central information body be set up to co-ordinate and bring intO' 

This has already been done. University Training Corps in diSerent 

places; 

(3) That the military authorities add to their subventions for the purpose 
of training camps, etc., and that the Universities should supplement 
these funds; 

(4) That some effort should be made to ensure closer vrorldng beUveen the 
University Training Corps and the battalions of the Territorial Forcer 

(5) That Sapper and Medical units should be encouraged; 

(6) That Anglo-Indians should he permitted to enter the University Train- 
ing Corps; 

(7) That Universities should take the holding of A and B certificates into 
account in estimating the ivoflt of students in examinations; 

(S) "^hat the military authorities should hold out facilities to University 
Training Corps to take part in any rifle meetings and the like.” 

16. The preliminary period of training should he increased to six months. 

17. A permanent staff of one regular Indian officer per two platoons and’ 

one regular N. C. O. per platoon of the enrolled strength of each 
Terr^rial Force battalion should be attached to the affiliated Train- 
ing Battalions under conditions similar to those obtaining at present 
for British officers seconded as Company Commanders of I. T. F. 
battalions. 


18. -As an alternative to item D. 4, the platoon commanders courses, started' 
this year, should be continued and, in addition provision stould he 
mane for the_ attendance of I. T. F. officers at the physical training, - 
weapon training and signalling courses at Army schools {vide item 


19. Lance Haiks and Naiks before promotion to Naik and Havildar, res- 
pemvely, should be attached, with their own consent, to a xesular 
battalion, active or training for a period not exceeding 2 months. The 
“^tnehed should not exceed the number of 
vacancies existing at the tune in the ranks of Naik and Ha\>ildar 

^ice'^unex/hed.****^®® selected should not have less than tliree years’ 
E. Recommended amendments to the /. T. F. Act and Rules — 

1. To Sef fon 5 oj ^ 

(See LefurTl r commisiions. 

2. To amend 11 <1) of the I T. F. Act to make it clearer that an 

A^ offiwr within tte meaning of Section 7 (2) of 
' (See «m«ure1S^) ^ conunissioned officer- 
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3. To prescribe rules, in nccordnncc willi Sections 6 (1) and 7 (1) of the 

I. T. K. Act, to regulate appointments and transfers. (See anncxiire 
III.) 

4. To amend Hulc.ll to allow of a member of a U. T. C. unit being- 

transferred to a' provincial unit. {See anne.Mirc IV.) 

5. To amend llulc 12 to make clear tbc nutbority to authorize discharge. 

{See .mnexure V.) 

6. To amend Rule 17 to preclude members of the I. T. F. (other than 

U. T. C. units) from drawing pay while on leave during the training 
periods. (.SVr nnnexure VI.) 

7. Should it be considered by the A. and T. F. Committee that the number 

of members of Advisor.v Committees sboulil be increased or that they 
should be constitnled for Districts instead of Provinces or both, then 
section 12 (1) I. T. F. .Act 1920, and Rules 29 and 30 will require 
amendment. 



ANNEXURE I. 


OmcEns or the Indian Tejibitomai. Fobce. 

Enrolment and discharge of . 

1. The Indicin Territorial Force Act and Rules arc' not at present clear on the 
question of discharge, resignation, retirement, etc., of officers of the Indian 
Territorial Force. 

2. The position of persons enrolled under the Indian Territorial Force Act is 
as follows , 


(1) Under Section 5 of the Act the maximum period for which a person 

may enrol is 6 years (in regard to re-enrolment see Rule 10). 

(2) Under Rule 11 (1) every enrolled person shall, on becoming entitled to 

receive his discharge, be so discharged ivith all convenient speed. 

(3) Under Rule 3 (d) no person may be enrolled who has attained the 

age of 35, 

Persons who wish to become officers of the Territorial Force are first enrolled 
under the Act, and are then gazetted as officers in the Force. 

3. The effect of the Law and Rules referred to in the preceding para, is to 
produce two inconvenient results, namely, — 

(1) that an officer who has completed his term of enrolment must he 

re-enrollcd if bo is to continue .as an officer of the Territorial 
Force, 

and 

(2) an officer mnst, in any case, cease to be an officer before he reaches 

the age of 41. 

It is desirable to obviate both these results and to provide either — 

(1) that an officer may bo permitted to re-cnrol and continue as an officer, 
^her regardless of an age limit, or at any rate beyond the age of 


(2) that an officer should be exempt from the necessity of re-enrolling, 

and should continue to be an officer for so long and up to suoli 

an age as may be thought desirable. 

^ovisionally decided that it would bo more satisfactory and 
of the Indian Territorial Force from the necessity of 

re-enrolhng, and to allow them to be officers for so long and up to such age 

as may be decided upon. . & r s 

legislation will be necessary before this end can be 

^ ^e'lwolled’ forsoTongTIirSs ” 

;s?^sfr“£or.h^ 

™Vc\rcf So^r%rth?“ ""‘51 discharg^'d 
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6. The subsidiary orders (or regulations) to be issued by the Government of 
"TEndia or the Commander-in-Chief will have to provide for : — 

(a) the age limit to which officers may serve. This has been suggested 

as 52— or on completion of 32 years’ service^ including commissioned 
service in any Branch of His Majesty’s Indian Land Borces; 

(b) for the acceptance of resignation of commission before the expiry of 

the age or service limit; 

(c) for the termination at any time of the commission should such be 

desired by the authority granting the same; 

(d) for the discharge from the Indian Territorial Force if the commission 

is terminated during the original period of enrolment — should such 
discharge be considered desirable. 


ANNEXUBH II. 

There has been some doubt as to whether Section U; 1. T. F. Act 1920 
'gives^power of command to I. T. P. officers under the Indian Army Act, unless 
Section 7 (2) I. A. A. is amended so as to include as officer holding an Indian 
rank in the Indian Territorial Force when he is subject to the Indian Army 
Act. It was also doubtful if an I. T. F. officer could sit on a court martial 
under the Indian Army Act. 

It has been ruled that no amendment of Section 7 ^(2) Indian Army Act is 
necessary as Section 11, I. T. P. Act 1920 gives the necessary power of 
command and status as an officer. It is suggested, however, that Section 11, 
I T. F. Act 1920, would be clearer if the words “ to him ” in line 9 were 
■omitted. 


. ANNEXUEE III. 

Enholmeht, appointjient to Corps anb Units and Transfer. 

No Rules have been prescribed to regulate the appointment and transfer 
■of members of the I. T. F. in accordance with Sects. 6 (1) and 7 (1) of the 
I. T. F. Act. It is proposed that these rules should be included in Part I of 
the I. T. F. Rules, and the heading of that Part altered to read : — 

“Enrolment, appointment to Corps or Unit and Transfer.’’ 

Aj>2ioinlment. 

10-A. (1) A person enrolled for a particular unit or for a corps that consists 

■of one unit only shall be appointed to that corps or unit by the officer who 
■enrolled him. 

(2) A person enrolled for a particular corps shall, if that corps consists of 
more than one unit, be appointed by the Officer Commanding the District within 
which the headquarters of that corps is situated to a unit of that corps. 

(3) A person enrolled for a paVticular branch shall be appointed by the 
Officer Commanding the District within which the person resides to a unit of 
that branch situated ■within that District and constituted for the Province within 
which the person resides; or where no such unit of that branch is situated 
within that District by the Officer Commanding that District in communication 
with the -Officer Commanding any other District, to a unit of that branch 
•constituted for the Province within which the person resides. 

_{4) All appointments shall be reported to the headquarters of the corps or 
■unit concerned. 

TransfcT. 

^9'®' transfer to another corps or unit of a person who has been 

.appointed to n corps or unit shall be authorised by the Officer Commanding the 
District within, which the headquarters of the corps or unit to which the person 
-oolongs is situated. 
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1 

(2) An authority who proposes to authorise a transfer shall, if the proposed" 
transfer is to a corps or unit the headquarters of which is situated within the- 
command of an Officer Commanding another District, before authorising _ the 
transfer obtain the concurrence of the Officer Commanding the District within 
which the headquarters of the said corps or unit is situated. 

(3) A person who desires to bo transferred shall submit his application in 
writing, through his Commanding Officer, to the authority competent to authorise 
the transfer and shall, in the application, state his reasons for desiring the 
transfer and the eorps or unit to which he desires to be transferred. 

(4) Excepting when a person has censed to reside' within the Province for- 
which the corps or unit to which he belongs is constituted, the authority com- 
petent to authorise the transfer may refuse to authPriso it. 

(5) A person who has ceased to reside in tho Province for which the _co^s( 
or unit to which he belongs is constituted may, if nPt enrolled for that particular 
corps or unit, be compulsorily transferred to a corps or unit of the same branch 
constituted for the Province in which ho for tlie time being resides : and & 
person enrolled for a particular corps may be compulsorily transferred to any unit 
of that corps. 

(6) On disbandment of a corps or unit a person not enrolled for that particular- 
corps or unit may be compulsorily transferred to another corps or unit, provided 
that if he was enrolled for a particular branch he is transferred to a corps or 
unit of that branch. 


ANNEXURE IV. 

In accordance with the present Rule 11 (3) of the I. T. P. Rules a member- 
of a University Training Corps who wishes to join a provincial unit of the 
I. T. E. on leaving his University has to be discharged and re-enroUed. In 
OTd.er to allow of such a member being transferred the following amendment of 
Rule 11 (3) is proposed i 

Any person enrolled, who is for the time being appointed to a University 
Corps shall, unless he is transferred with his own consent to another 
corps or unit, be discharged on ceasing to be connected with, or to 
reside at, the University or, as the case may be, a college affiliated 
thereto. 


ANNEXURE V. 

There are certain inaccuracies in Rule 12 of the I. T. P. Rules, and the- ■ 
• complete. This has led to several questions as to its application. It 

N IS, therefore, proposed to re-cast the rule as under '• — 

un(^r~Rtdo'”ljf^* officers are the authorities to authorise discharges- 

Ground of discharge. ' Authority 

authorise discharge. 

In the case of persons enrolled who are commissioned officers. 

1. As in sub-rule (1) of Rule 11 ... The Officer Commanding the District. 

^of^Rrdl'^’u sub-rule (2) The Governor General in Council. 

3. As m clause (6) of sub-rule (2) The Governor General in Council, 

4. As in clause (c) of sub-rule (2) The Governor General in Council 

Of Kuio 11, 

5. As in clause ,(d) of sub-rule (2) The Officer Commanding the District on- 

of Rule 11. the recommendation of a board of at. 

least two medical officers. 
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Ground for diEcharge. 

In the case of persons enrolled who 

1. As in sub-rule (1) of Bulo 11 ... 

2. As in clause (a) of sub-rule (2) 

of Buie 11. 

3. As in clause (b) of sub-rule (2) 

of Bnlo 11, 

4. As in clause (c) of sub-rule (2) 

of Rule 11. 

(а) ivlicn the person enrolled is 

unlikely to become an effi- 
cient soldier. 

(б) all other cases 

5. As in clause (dl of sub-rule (21 

of Rule 11. 

6. As in sub-rule ^(3) of Rule 11, 

when the person enrolled does 
not Irish to be transferred to 
another corps or unit. 

_A discharge duly authorised will b 
wth all convenient speed. 


Authority 

to 

authorise discharge, 
are not commissioned officers. 

Tlio Officer Commanding. 

The Officer Commanding the District. 

The Officer Commanding the District.. 


(a) The Commanding Officer but only 
in the case of persons enrolled who* 
have not completed their preli- 
minary training. 

(b) The Officer Commanding the 
District. 

The Commanding Officer on the recom- 
mendation of a board of at least two- 
medical officers. 

The Commanding Officer. 


carried out by the Commanding Officer- 


Any discharge in the above table that can be authorised by the Commanding. 
Officer may be authorised by the Officer Commanding the District, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in India, or the Governor General in 
Council. 


Any discliarge in the above table that can be authorised by the Officer Com- . 
manding the District, may be authorised by the Commander-in-Chief of His- 
Majesty’s Forces in India or the Governor General in Council. 


AHNEXURE VI. 

Members of the Indian Territorial Force are embodied for training as- 
follows 

in the first year of their service for 56 days, (f.e., 28 days preliminary- 
training and 28 days annual training) and thereafter for 28 days 
annual training. 

At present no rules exist regarding leave during those periods and consequently 
the_re_ is no -unifomity in procedure. Members receive pay for the full period of 
training _ and it is_ necessary for efficiency that full advantage should be taken 
of the limited period prescribed by the I. T. F. Rules. 

It is, therefore, proposed that the grant of leave during the training period 
should be limited to exceptionally urgent cases and then only without pay for 
the period of the leave. 

In order to do this it is necessary to amend Rule 17 by the addition of a 
proviso at the end of the rule as follo-nrs : — 

“ provided that an enroUed person, who is not a member of a University 
' Corps, and who is called out or embodied for training, shall not be 
entitled to any such pay and allowances for any day or days he 
may be absent on leave during the period of trail- ing!" 
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List of ofiatal and non-official xoitnesses aho were invited to submit written stalements 
for the information of the Committee. 


Names. - ^ 

itatemeut received or not, 

Mr. A. MillcTj Govcmmcjit College, Ajmer ■ < • 

Statement received. 

Mr. H, M, C. Harris, Govommait Iligli Scliool, Ajmer . 

Statement not received. 

Mr. H. L. Kbarc, Gwalior 

Slntcmcnt reedvej, 

Captain G, L. Hyde, Adjutant, H-19th Hyderabad Kcgimciil 
(Bengal Wing), 

» 

Mr. S. N. Mnllick, M. A., B. L., Calcutta . . . • 

n 

Khan Bahadur M. A. Momin (Magistrate ot Nadia) 

✓ 

Hony. Licatenant 5. 0. Ghosh Mullick (Bengal) •- ' •" 

a 

Eai Bahadur Jadunatli Mozoomdar, C. 1. IS., M. A„ B, B. 
(Jcssorc). 

it 

Sad Licatenant E. E. Garntfl, Calcutta Battalion . < 

u 

2nd lieutenant 6. Sircar, M. A., B. L., Bum Bum Contt. . 


Major K. K. Chatterjec, E.It.aS.I., 1 T. F. Medical 
Corps (Calcutta), 


Rni JPuucbaniiQ Barman, B. B., President, BCsliotriya 

Samity, Rangpur, 

1 » 

Mr. SuWiludu Biiash Roy, Secretary, Recruiting Committee, 
Chittagong, 

n 

Mr. 8. R, Has, Bar.-at-Law, Calcutta , . • • 

statement not received. 

Baba B, P. Das of Fcni 

91 

Manlri Abdul Jabbar of Noakhali . . . • > 

' « 

Mr, P. K, Bose, Bar.-at-Law, Dacca .... 

y> 

Major J, St. Auhyn Hing, Adjutant, Z2-2ad Bombay Piouw'rs, 
Poona. 

statement i-cccived. 

'Major H, HamiB, 0. C. Bombay U, T. C., Bombay 

It 

Mr, R. G. Pradban, B, A, LL.B., M. 1. C, Nosik 

1 >» 

Mr, G, K. Nariman, Mazogaon, Bombay ... 

» t« 

Hony. Lieutenant P. B. Bapat, B. A., Bombay U. T. C, 
N, B. School, Salara. 

1 ** 

Major H. W. Goldfrap, Adjutant, 11-Sth Mahratta Ligh 
lufantry, Belgaum, , 

1 

Dr. Kaikhosrn Hetsasp Dadachauji, Bombay 

• 

Mr, Hormusjee Muacherjee, Vakil, Bombay 

• t» 

Mr. M. N. Malntk, Bombay ..... 

• - » 



.ZtBt of official ana non-official ici/nesses who were inriici io sttlmil wriiten sfafement 
for the information of the Committee — contd. 


Names. Statement leceiveil or not. 


Captain P, B. Everett, II. C., Adjutant, Bombay U. T. C., Statement not received, 
Kirkce. 

Mr. Sydney Loo Xce, Bar.-nt-law, Rangoon . . . Statement received. 

Rai Bahadur K. Changapiw, B.A., M.L.C., Coorg . . „ 

Mr. Kcllapanda Accliaj'ya, Coorg ..... Stotcmenl not received. 

Captain J. .T. tVaitc, Adjutant,. ll-14tli Punjab Regiment, Statement received. 
Delhi. 

Ilouy, 2nd Lieut. N. R. A'cnkataraman, B.A., ll-3rd Jladrns „ 

Regiment, Madras. 

Prineip.al Rathnaswamy, JI.Sc., Pachyappa College, Madras . „ 

Professor M. A. Candeth, Presidency College, Madras , . Statement not received. 

Captain Mir .Inttar Khan, M.B.E., I.O.M., of Zaida . . Statement received, 

Hony. Lieut. Tek Singh, ll-l?tli Dogra Regiment, „ 

Jullundnr. 

Major S. IV. Pinnis, Adjutant, H-15th Punjab Regiment, „ 

.lullundur. 

Ilony. Lieut. Jfalik Mtiralfar Kiinn, ll-13th P. P. Rifles, „ 

Cnmpbellporc. . 

Lt .-Colonel Maharaja .Sir .Ini Chand, K.C.T.E., C.S.I., of „ 

Lambagraon (Kangra District). 

Hony. Lieut. Rno Biihadur Chaudhri Lal Chand of Rohtak . Statement not received. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gajjnn Singh, O.B.E., of Lndlii.ana , „ 

Khan Bahadur lilalik jMoliammad Amin Khan, O.B.E., of „ 

Shamsahad (Attock District). 

Sardar Ilira Singh 

Lieut. Malik Golsher Khan (19th K. G. O. Lancers) . „ 

Sardar Thakur Singh . . , 

Major F. G. O. Hurac-lVrighl, Adjutant, ll-7lh Rajinit Statement received. 
Regiment, Fyzabad. 

Captain H. V. GcU, Adjutant, ll-9th .Tat Regiment, Meerut „ 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Amav Singh, O.B.E., Bnlandshnhr , „ 

•Hony. 2nd Lieut. Saiyid Ali Bin Ilamid, Tahsildar of „ 

Sambhal, Jlooradnbad, ll-9th Jnt Rcgt. 

Lieut. Rovd. T. D. Sully, 3rd (D P.) Bn. U. T. C., St. John’s „ 

College, Agra. 

MojorT. P. O’Donnell, M.C., B.A., O. C. United Provinces 
TJ, T. C. and Registrar, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

Major Ranjit Singh, President, U. P. I. T. P. Advisory „ 

Committee, Allahabad. ' 
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Statement by 2nd-Lieutenant G. Siicar, M.A., B.L,, Valdl, High Court 

(Bengal). 


Introduction . — My grandfather, the late Eevd. H. H. Sahdel, •was attached 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, and built St. Mary’s Churdi, Calcutta, his 
son-in-law, the Very Eevd. Canon Banncrjee, being in charge thereof. My 
uncle, the late Raja K. L. Goswanii, was a member of the Bengal Government 
Executive Council in 1910. I ■was presented at H. E. the Viceroy's Levee in 
1910 by the_ Chief Justice of Bengal. I brought nearly 600 educated combatant 
^cruits during the war, raised and organised the 43rd Indian Divisional Signal 
Corps_ (Bengalees), was attached Lincolnshire Regiment and then Assistant 
Recruiting Officer for combatants, Bengal, being Coroner of Calcutta in 1920. 

Answers to Questionnaire . — have read the questionnaire, and while agreeing 
generally with the spirit thereof shall state orally my opinion on the details, 
subject to the_ following principle that in " volunteering " there should be 
no invidious distinctions based on racial basis, i.c., where class for class the 
recruits and officers although drawn from various nationalities, are of the 
same social standing by birth, education and employment in civil life mixing 
freely in clubs, hotels and society functions, there should he no differentiation 
into ‘ Auxiliary ” or “ Territorials ” in “ volunteering ”, i.c., in Civil-Military 


Further the “ Auxiliary' Forces ” is really not of much military value and 
should be remodelled on the lines of the Home Territorials, and therefore there 
should be one “ Volunteer ” Force in India, i.c., " Territorials ” only. But as 
Wiese will_ be draivn from higher class Indians, they can not be attadied to 
^poy regiments nor can the foreign element therein wliicJi must perforce be 
■therefore, as a whole on the British basis. 


f. Volunteer unit as a College student being in 

n Schools in India and have found there and" in other Volunteer Corps a 

Parsis, Eintals (or low dass Indian 
Bhutias, the sergeants and in 

nee, the Adjutant and C. 0. being pure Amenians and Anglo-Indians. 

of military training did not interfere with my University B. A. 

form of compulsory military training in onr 
Schools we B®y Srouts in the High 

for rpinitart 'TP '^Bry good matenai for officers with King’s commissions 
E^chflH ir a*® F"*'’®«;sities and “ Territorials ” as they are doing in 

rnllffl Z "Truth” of 13th August, 1^ pages^288 

.and zeg, the summary of which article is as follows 


' “‘® stands thus : A candidate 

Woolwidi or Sandhurst. If he fails, he can get 
of 24 With®an nnf ®®r?®® through a University up to the age 
nassed. ir antedate, pving Inm the same seniority as if he had 
S 0 ’un ®®^ Infantry, Taffirs, or R. A. 

antedate^ Thn^Zir®® ^ through the Territorial Army, without 

oS widilv P® conscience, been 

waiting to enter." ® ’ ^®* ^®^® ®®®“ *’® ® S'”®"® 

Unfvemlto'^TprX^of t ’’® attached to 'onr 

officers as suggested in Truth ^ Thut w^!:!,^!! 1° students or Territorial 

by public competitive simultanpmiP trained candidates 

(whether the candidates are EuroDean«®^P®r'j”® Army officers in India 
for the I. C. S. in India. pcans or Indians) as is already being done 

.of the great Briti**nation^iU®yet°ma*ke^AMd®fi®}tr ®®?®^®,®t that the genius 
in particular and all Indian narinnali'f^t fighting material out of Bengalees 

{U, those of good bb& wUh 

commissions as the best material aTOilable and f King’s 

”'r“ 

God save the King, whose most loyal subject I am. 
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r^tatement by Honorary 2nd-Lieutenant N. R. Venkataraman, B.A., 

' ll/8rd Idadras Regiment, Namakal. 

A.— Pay and Allowances. 

1. A retaining fee for the non-training period is not necessary. 

2. They should be paid for the days spent in travelling to and from their 
training centre. 

3. Actual travelling expenses should be given to the members of the U. T. C. 
to and from their place of parade or camp. 

4. When there is an I. T. F. Officers' mess, such of the officers who are 
members of the mess should bo given a messing allowance. I am not aware 
of any mess allowance paid to any officer of a Territorial Battalion in Madras. 
There is an Officers’ mess in ll-3rd Battalion Madras Begiment. Considering 
that the expenses for a month come to an average of Rs. six hundred a month, 

I consider an allowance of Rs. five hundred is necessary, during the training 
period, evcri/ ftionth. It' should bo optional for an officer to join the mess. 

5. Yes. By one rupee. 

6. Yes. ' 

7. An allowance at the rate of Rs. 25 for mufti-clothing may be given to 
recruits. 

8. No. It should not be purely honorary. 

9. I. T. F. Officers pay should be increased to a rate compatible with the 
grant to them of Hony. King's Commns. 

10. Yes. A band allowance should be given ns suggested. 

11. Yes. It may be granted. 

12. Yes. 

13. Yes, 

14. Provisions in A.-2 and A.-ll are enough. 

15. Yes. The provisions in para. 15 (ii) (a) and (6) should also apply to the 

m-ovincial I. T. F. units. It is suggested that the omcers may be issued ' £ ’ 
Form thus enabling them to pay II class and travel I class by rail and then 
claim 1^ I class allowance as in the Regular Army. <• 

B. — ^PopuLAnrrr or the Force. 

1. Yes. It may be increased to 3 years. 

2. (a) Yes. Where there is no mess. (6) A furniture allowance would then 
be necessary. 

3. Yes. They should bo given a free issue of swords and binoculars and an 
annual clothing allowance. 

4. The I, T. F. N. C. Os, should also be given one set of uniform to take 
-to their homes after training. 

5. Yes. 

6. They may be given provincial and linguistic names, e.g., ll-3rd Madras 
Regiment (Tamil Territorial Battalion or Andhra Territorial Battalion, etc.). 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes. The dissemination may be done. 

0. — ^Method or selecting candidates for commissions in I. T. F. 

^ 1. The present system requires modification. 

2. Yes. This is preferable to C. 3. . 

3. Please vide answer -to 0. 2. i 

4. No. They may bo given commission direct. 

.5. Yes. 

■6. (ii) and (iii) of this para, may he adopted. 
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D. — Imphovesient or ihe Force ceserallv. 

1. They may be permitted to enrol in the provincial units of 1. T. F. 

2. Tes. It may be increased to six members. A retired Indian Officer in 
the district may also bo of the number. 

3. I. T. F. Training- 

Preliminary training ... ... ... 56 days. 

Periodical training ... ... .- — 28 days. 

. 4. This is preferable to D. 18. 

5 to 11. Yes. 

12. I cannot say anything about it. 

15. Yes. 

16. No. 

17. Yes. 

18. Vide D. 4. Provisions for the attendance of I. T. F. Os. at wireless 
telegraph classes also should be made. 

19. Yes. 


E. — AirENDJiEKTS TO I, T. F. Act. ' 

1. Section 5 (1) of the Act may be amended by the addition of the proviso' 
noted in clause 2 of para. 4 in Annc.xuro I, Subsidiary orders re : matters -in 
para. 6 have to bo provided for. 

2. In I. T. F. Act, 1920, no amendment to section 7 (2) is nccess-iry. Sugges- 
tion in Annexure II of omission of “ to him ” in line 9 would be clearer. 

3 to 6. Buies proscribed in Annexure III and amendments proposed m 
Annexures IV and V may be adopted. 

6. Buie 17 may be amended as stated in Annexure VI. 

7. It appears not to be necessary at present. 


ADDlriONAE SUGGESTIONS. 

1. There should be a reference library either in the club or the mess on all 

matters "Concerning the army for the use of the officers. ' 

2. A Battalion for_ each province should bo formed the recruitment for which 
should be strictly limited to graduates and the educated members of ^ the 

class. In all other matters, tho rules of the I. T. F. provincial units 
shall apply except in the grant of commissions. The suggestion in 0. 4 of the 
Questionnaire may be adopted in granting commissions. Such of those who 
• 1 1 undergo training in other branches of the army with a view to serve 

in that branch may be given the opportunity to do* so. 

3. There should h'g at least one platoon for each district. They should 
mobilise at least one week prior to the annual training at the District Head- 

centre without loss of time .so as to, have the 
tuu beneht of the training at tho training centre ■ 

BisU iLL:«orS 

ProLshTta? and'^ms Lice^ns/S 

6. Members of the I. T. F. should be eligible to vote in Local Boards. 

for^asSSo“ onfc^^^ application- 

8. Expenses incurred for attendance at the Territori-il w.-fl* 

and. Shooting Association competitions should be borne bv^thl GovernLnt 

districts. This is most important if 1. T. E. is to be^ populS^. several- 
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statement by M. Haidar Khan, M.A., B.Sc,, Honorary 2nd-L!eute- 
nant, ,3rd (United Provinces) Battalion, U. T. 0. 

In giving my views on the subject matter I have first briefly answered tlio 
questions sent to me in serial order. These replies to questions on one group 
are followed by general remarks on the subject of the Section as a whole. ^ 


A. — ^Pav and Ah-owaxces. 

1. I do not think the payment of a retaining fee would do very mucli to 
make the force attractive. If it is proposed to enlist members of the poorest 
classes, it would make a difference but the I. T. F. would _ degenerate from a 
volunteer force to an inefiicient and a low paid organisation. Moreover the 
money could be very much better spent in other ways. 

2. Yes. I think that members of the I. T. F. should not be out of pocket 
over their work as soldiers. 

3. It is hardly necessary.' U. T. C. members are of superior intelligence and 
certainly join the honour and glory and not for any money. If this money is 
spent upon giving them greater comforts when in camp, the expenditure would 
he much more useful. But if camps are held during vacation time when U. T. C. 
people have to travel one by one from and to their homes the aue.stion will 
have some importance. 

As far as I am aware no travelling allowance is paid to TJ. T. C. men when 
going to the parade grounds. This does not seem to be very necessary eithei*. 

4. I have no knowledge of ans' unit of the I. T. F. which has an officers 
mess but I feel that I* T. F. officers should be able to have the same life as 
regular officers without being out of pocket. All the same, it does not seem 
to be a very good way of spending money. 

5. This allowance is absurdly small. The Scouts in GHgit Agency (members 
of a local militia) get Bs. 4-2 a year. I think that even tliis would be hardly 
sufficient. I would suggest about Bs. 6. 

6. Yes. This seems fair. 

7. No. It would mean a very large outlay. I do net think we should 
give anything to the I. T. F. men while they are following their ordinary 
occupation. A badge or any other distinctive mark which they may wear 
with their ordinary clothes will be useful but' that can be made part of their 
equipment. I think we should neither intefere -with I. T. F. men’s life when 
they are not in training, nor should we provide for them during this period 
in any manner. 


SuppIementaTi/ Questions. 

^ ' 8 and 9. No. I think that an effort should be made to see that officers are 
not out of pocket by joining the I. T. F. Abolition of pay would prevent the 
professional classes from joining. Moreover, honorary work is never of good 
standard. Similarly there should be no bribe offered, and as far as possible 
the same rate of pay should be given as applicable to persons holding the .same 
rank in the Eegular Army. 

10. This is a very minor point. I do not think it strictly necessary. 

11. Yes. 

12. No. No retaining fee or exemption of land revenue should be given. 
The service should be voluntary. 

13. Yes. - After completion of training a bonus (not very substantial) would 
give men something to work for. This should not be very large. 

14. This seems reasonable. I do not know what are the actual rates of 
mileage allowance. But anything which brings the I. T. F. in uniformity with 
the Begular Forces will improve matters. 

15. (i) No. No allowance should be necessary. 

(ii) Yes. 


P 
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Pat and AUiOwance (General). 

I do not think any great alteration in pay and allowance is necessary in mia 
to improve and expand the I. T. P. At least this is not the rause of toe 
lukeivarm response whicli this movement has' so far evoked. One fact wat 
members of the Auxiliary Force get their allowance at a higher rate is certainly 
a grievance but a minor one. In India it ■will always be necwsaiy' w provide 
differently for different classes, and in practice some distinction ivill have to 
continue. I think that the principle whiwi should underlie this question is tnat 
nobody should be out of pocket by joining the I. T. F.; and at the sme 
time he should not gain anything material. I am_ opposed to a retaining fee, 
remission of land revenue, or an allowance for mufti clothing hnt I am in favour 
of a bounty at the end of the training period. . 

I feel that if the I. T. F. is to attract the best people in the land, toe 
question of racial distinction will become very important. I strongly feel that 
to constitute a second line of defence is part of the ordinary duties" of a citizen 
and the constitution of two different bodies under two Acts is not desirable. 
But in a oonntiy like India, we cannot neglect class distinctions in practice, 
and therefore I beg to suggest that while there should be one law governing 
non-regular military forces, the actual enlistment should he in dass companies. 
Just as the U. T. C. has special rates of allowances and special treatment, m 
the same way there should be a certain amount of elasticity provided in these 
matters in the general body. The needs of the different dasses would he 
different and tliere should be scales accordingly (of allowance and rations), 
keeping in view the general status of the members of a company. These different 
scales could be regulated under orders of C.-in-Chief. In this way we could 
have Urban and Bural Companies or Platoons. Hindu and Muslim companies 
and also European and Anglo-Indian companies. The blending of different 
groups would introduce an element of healthy competition and perhaps the 
example of the efficiency of one section would help to improve the others., 

I do not know under what conditions officers of the I. X. F. can get attadied 
to. regular regiments hut I should like to see this encouraged. Officers can do 
this only if they do not stand to lose materially by such attachment. I therefore 
feel that officers should be compulsorily attached for a period sufficiently long 
to ensure their thorough training and during this time they should be paid either 
salary^ in civil employment or according to the Military rank they hold, 
(whichever is greater). Any expenditure which would produce efficienty would 
be extremely desirable. 


B- — ^PoPOLARITX or THE FoBCES. 

1 i' thing is put off the less seriously it is taken. It would 

T w*'® 'n®? «*“w«®t’ion wthin a year, and if it is made compulsory, 
wonlit popular if it is taken serionsly. In this connection it 

of the Ach * * encourage attachment of I. T. F. officers under section 7 (5) 

Sff ■"* 

of the Begular Array. iuvinng i. i. ji. officers to manoeuvres 

ment. They are?*beSei,^'ri^veTswL£%^l'® J®*' an officer’s eqnlp- 

Forces. The general princfpir binoculars in the British Territori^J 

joining the I. T. F.^C^^ siiicuf \ 

would not be nccessaiy if the first allowanrn? clothing allowance 

much rather have a better outfit allo^nce but ^ 

little money annually will give people something tHfe^rd^to. 

Agrantiikethis?vill'’hein1h?natare”of movement. 
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5. Yes. Honey pioposcd to be spent on ofBccrs* c!nb^ trou]!] be much better 
spent on snch tilings. 

6. Yes. ' This is a minor point, bub efprit He corps has got to be vrorked up 
itnd a mere number is never inspiring. 

7. It would be desirable but I think the practical disadvantages will be very 
great. It would be much better if class platoons or companies were formed and 
scales of rations corresponded to their special collective needs. 

Supplementari/. 

8. This is highly necessary. I would suggest that some* other militai'y 
literature should also be supplied free to olTiccrs commanding detachments of 
I. T. F., r»r., Hanual of Hilitaiy Law; A. B. I.; etc. 

Gmeral. 

As I have mentioned, distinctive racial treatment in the organisation of the 
non-regular forces is a factor of some importance. It will become a thing of 
much greater conse<]ucncc in the future; and if it is removed^ now, the fact 
will go n very long way towards attracting the most educated sections of Indians. 

I personally feel that apart from tlio point mentioned above, the root cause 
of unpopularity lies in the inefllciency of the units. Those who are in it do not 
take it seriously and those who are out of it take very little notice of the 
movement. The* training should be so efficient that it should become an end in 
itself. People who get trained should feel that they have learnt a useful and a 
manly art. .\nything which would make the officers and men efficient would 
make the scheme popular. They will begin to take it seriously and to develop 
n pride in the bodj’. 

Efpril de corps has got to be worked up. For this efficiency as a military 
unit would be highly beneficial. It would he better it the units were ^iven 
provincial names, and further if there were class units, and each class in a 
way competed with the others. 

I strongly feel that efficiency can best be obtained by making it compulsory 
for officers and N. C. Os. to be attached to the Re^lar forces. I feel that a 

certain number of I. T. F. officers should be invited to_ Army manoeuvres. 

Contact with regulars will develop mutual recognition which will go a long 
way to\vards popularity. The I. T. F. should have a regular cadre of instructors. 
In the initial stages, it is necessary to have something like two Regular N. C. O.s. 
per company and some, supplementary Regular officers besides the Adjutant per 
Battalion. A little show will also help to make the scheme popular. I think 

there should be an I. T. F. officer as Hon. A. D. C. to all big officers down 

to Gr. Os. Commanding Districts. Tliese people could accompany the officers on 
tours when convenient. The I. T. F. should be asked to provide guards of 
honour during Governor’s visits and during local Durbars. Civil and Military 
officers should be asked to review the Territorials whenever possible. Care should 
also be taken that this establishment should not become tbe monop9ly of any 
particular class. It should take in all classes in its fold and the organisation 
should be truly national. Government scrvaqts should not be encouraged to take 
a leading part in tbe organisation although they ought to bo able to join. We 
should avoid the impression that the organisation is solely run by the Government. 
All classes should be properly balanced. 

Dffort should be made to start mounted units. These will be very popular. 
A small beginning could be made in districts which go in for horse breeding. 


C. — ^MEraODS OF SELECTING CANDIDATES FOR COMSIISSION IN THE I. T. F. 

1. I do not know what the present system is. 

2. Yes. It is very desirable that the Senior I. T. F. officer of the unit 
concerned should have something to say about the selection of an officer for his 
unit. I also feel that the territorial movement being allied both to the Civil 
and the Military, representatives of tbe both sections should be present on the 
Selection Board. In .the initial stages it would be of great advantage to derive 
some support from the Civil administrators of districts. This committee should 
see to the fitness of the candidates. 

i F S 
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3. T(ic names slionUl tl.cn l.o submitted to tlio Provincial Com- 

iiutfee Iho chief f\mcUon of v^hicli should bo the balancing TTiT»Ai« nwA 

Province as a U'liolc. Tliis CommitloD will see /bo f 
Molinnicdnns and oilier interests arc all rcprcsenlcc|. Ibe 
submitted to the Local Ooveriiment for approval .(through tho District Uim 
inand). 

If Districl Advisory, Committees are formed llicn the question is to be 
.answered in llio afiirmative. 

<1. 1 strongly disagree with this suggestion. Dischplmo is Boll'S 
wenkes! point in liic Territorial Forces, and if the olbcorS'iisc frm i 

Ihes’ will naturally be of tli« same class ns the men and will jot b .. 
mnintniu discipline. Tlie points mentioned in the last pera. of '“C q 
will doubtless bo tho oonsidcralions which will move the S^ccUon Commrttee 
in overoising tlioir clioice. 'Wiiilc the door for promotion to otUMT s *0 . , 

not tie barred, commission liy promotion from the ranhs ®bould he c. P 
instead of being tlio rule. When Iho Corps lias been once established . 
some definite traditions behind it, reconvse can bo had to promotion it 
ranks more freely. 

5. No. This formality should not he required. The first 

carefully made hut officers slionld not ho made to obtain i,, 

ronfirmation. Hut T think a probationary period during which an oincci cou 
1.0 got rid of on the report of thft Officer Commanding is nccessa^ to tx 
occasional mistakes whicli are hound to be made by the Selection Comniiii . 

6. No. Candidates for Commissions slionld not start ns rankers. This nonld 
nndvrniinc discipline. 


Gemrdl. 

Modern MilUnry training requires considerable mental development o® 
part of officers, and consequently it seems to me that definite oneouragemant 
should bo given to educated people. I foci very strongly on this point nno i 
think it will bo disastvwus if most of tho oflicers were to come from the ics 
educated Kamindnvs. I would thoieforo suggest that cai-U. T. C. men siioniu 
form tho baoltbonc of tho I. T. F. officers. 1 believe tliis was Wic real 
why U. T. C. was organised. Tho rules to bo in.idc for selecting olnccvs 
.slionld clearly recognise this fact. 

I also foci that rankers will not form snitoblo otficers. This body is going 
to bo comparatively ineffioiont and tho greatest drowback of inefficient orgams.v 
tion.s is lack of discipline. If officers come from the same class os men and ii 
they Ihemselvos liad boeu sepoys in the same body, tlicy will naturally mix too 
much with tiio mcii when off duty. Indians as a rule have not got inherent ideas 
of discipline and'mon will resent disciplinary measures inflicted by sucli oIRcors. 
'J'lioy tliem.solves will be inclined to bo rntlier weak and tlio system will be a 
failure. Thi.s defect appears oven in Native State forces where otficers generally 
rise from tlio rniiks and belong to tho same caste as tho men. In a volimtccr 
body this will never do, although it may bo possible to work it up in certain 
units. 

I feel that applications siionld be sciaitinised by some such Committep ns 
mentioned in 2. Tliov should cliooso two names to bo submitted to the Advisory 
Committee (Provincial). Tho first committee will judge of tlio fitness of appli- 
cants and 1 am sure tho considerations which will determine their choice will 
he of tho kind mentioned in 4. Tlio Advisory Committee will make a, final 
rceommendation to tho local Government. In making its choice it would simply 
SCO to tho balancing of tho class interests, f.e., anmindars and non-aamiiidars, 
Hindus and Mohamedans, etc. The applications of non-D. T. C. men should he 
entertained only in oxceplion.il cironmstnnccs. 

At present some officers in tho U. T. 0. are European British subjects. They 
cannot bo enrolled as I. T, F. men which is a condition precedent to appoint- 
ment ns an officer and I doubt whether tlicir appointment has been at all legal. 
I therefore feel (bat for officers it slionld not bo necessary that they bo enrolled 
as members of the force before applying. They sliould bo appointed straight 
off and tlion they should bo doemoa to bo enrolled by a special rule made by 
the Governor-General in Council. 



D. — ^Immiovement or the Force gemeraley. 

1. No. Government servants should not form the backbone, but they do 
■not incur any liability which is opposed to their liability ns a Govornmept 
servant and they should be allowed to join. But they should not be encouraged 
as officers. The movement should not lose two of its most important attributes; 
viz., (1) Public nature, (2) Voluntary character. Special platoons of Government 
servants would be very useful. 

2. Yes. Five members would bo useful and one representative of the I. T. F. 
should be included. One Adjutant should be present and act as Secretary. To 
bring in the Civil side a Commissioner might be added, whose appointment would 
be made by the local Government. 

3. Periodical training should in no case exceed 28 days. This is the utmost 
a person can spare and still continue his usual occupation. The preliminary 
training of 3 or 2 months would seriously hamper a person ; but on the other 
hand inefficiency' will kill the movement. The smallest period consonant with 
efficiency should be maintained. The present system should be given sufficient 
trial. 

Preliminary training could be given in small squads in different centres. 

4. A separate school will mean more money and ^rtwably less efficiency by 
lowering the general standard. Attachment to alhlmted training battalions 
should bo encouraged. The greater the point of contact between regular and 
I. T. F. officers, the better. 

5. Yes. This sort of thing would be very useful and the money' well 
spent. 

6. This is a bit too much. I do not think soldiers require feather beds during 
the period of training. Of course this training should be during healthy 
seasons and at he-althy places. 

7. Yes. Company Commanders, etc., should come a few days earlier. The 
:N. C. O.’s of Gilgit Scouts do the same. All offieem should come a few days 
earlier and sec to the general requirements of the camp. 

8. Yes. They should do it at a spclL 

9. At present ten day's drill would not be of much use. The territorials will 
have to work with regular N. C. O.’s for the present. Later on it would be 
•all right if N. C. O.’s came a few days earlier and did some drill. 

10 & 11. This is most desirable if there arc sufficient number of men willing 
to be enrolled and to be organised as such. 

12. I am not aware of any special point connected with this issue but see 
no harm in the suggestion. 

13. No. Uniformity is desirable. It woxdd be much better if the Act was 
■modified and similar conditions held for both the Auxiliary and the Territorial 
Forces (if it is desirable to keep both separate). 

14. Yes. If there arc enough people ready to be enrolled. 

15. Eecommendation of the Universities Conference — 

i. I don’t know any' special system of recruitment for officers. Special 

rules for every unit are not desirable but as a rule the Vice- 
chancellor ,nnd Senior U. T. C. officer should be asked to nominate 
people and these names should then be submitted to the Provincial 
Advisory Committee. I do not think A & B certificates would be 
of much value. 

ii. This does not require any opinion. 

iii. I do not think many Universitids can supplement these funds. So far 

no camp has been held in my' Province. I therefore cannot give 
any opinion. But I am opposed to waste of money. 

iv. 'This is desirable and can only be done by attachments on a generous 

scale. I think I. T. F. officers of the future ought to come out of 
present U. T. C. cadets and therefore this is most necessary. 

V. Encouragement should bo 'given to all branches but the question of 
expense is very important, 

vi. This is most necessary. No, class should be debarred. 
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vii. This is for the universities to consider, I as an educational man 

'NvUl not accept any test for estimating the u'ork of students other 
than a uniform system of examination. The military authorities 
are not concerned with this part. 

viii. Yes, They should have at least the same rights as other I. T. F, 

men. 


* Supplementary. 

16j No. Nohody can spare so much time without upsetting Lis ordinary 
vocation. 

17. - Yes. Some sort of training cadre is necessary at least in the beginning. 

18. Yes. The point is already commented upon in answer to question 8. 

19. Yea. I would make the attachment compulsory after promotion. Due 
regard should he paid to the principle that men should not he out of pocket 
and that they should not spoil their business. U. T. C. men should not come- 
under the operation of this Rule, 


General. 

As I have mentioned before, greater touch should be introduced between the- 
Regular Forces and the Territorials. The points to be observed are that the 
character of the organisation should ahvays remain voluntary and the membets 
should be unhampered in the pursuit of their ordinary calling. At the same 
tme they should be made as elRcient as possible. The principle of attachment 
should be encouraged and periods of tr.aining should not be very long. I think 
that for preliminary training it would be much better if squad drill was held at 
a large number of centres; and at least in urban areas this would work very 
well. The men will then be quite readv for work in camps. It would be only 
at these camps that Arms, etc., will be supplied and weapon driU taught. 

Too much money spent in making the I. T. F. complete witli a medical 
corps and a transport unit will not be economical. Effort should be made to get 
the oi'dinary units giong efficiently before starting Sappers and Medical Corps. 


E. — Recojijien'ded Amendjients. 

1. 1 am entirely in agreement with the amendment proposed” in Annexnre I; 
the amendment to be in the form of an addition of a proviso to section 5 (1) of 
the Act. 

further anomaly. At present there are officers like Majors Dann 
^ ^ I^onnell in the 3rd .d^ahabad Battalion. By section 5 (1) of the Act 
Brzti^ subjects other than Europeans may offer themselves for enrolment and 
an officer has to be enrolled first before he can be given a commission. Both the 
above officers being European British subjects could not have been enrolled and 
hence they were incapable of being made officers. This anomaly should also be- 
removed. 

2. No amendment seem to he necessary. 

3. Some rules are necessary but it seems to me needless to make the transfer 

The person concerned should have the option of getting his dis- 

4. 1 do not agree with the proposed amendment. U. T. C. is a separate 
organisation and members will, as o’ rule, not put in 6 years, as the average 
time a student spends at a University is very much smaller. If they wsh to 
join the general territorial body they should be enrolled afresh, 

5. Yes. But the TJni-versities have such a migratory population that tho- 
Oracer Conmanding a detachment should he substituted for Commanding Officer. 
Also the Registrar of Universities and Principals of Colleges should keep a list 

students who join the U. T. C. and when a person’s case comes under 
II (31 (mies), notice should be given forthwith to the Senior U. T. C Officer 
in the station, 

6 and 7. I agree with the proposed amendment. 



Qtntral. 

1 have only given my opinion on the suggested amendments^ and have not 
tried to formulate fresh suggestions; as I feel that the principle has to be 
decided first and the woik of drafting can be left to the experts. My conten- 
tion however is that the present Act contemplates racial distinction which should 
be made to disappear. This would mean the repeal of the entire Act and also 
that of the Indian Auxiliary Force Act (49 of 1920). _ In place of these two 
there would have to be a new Act authorising the formation of non-regular foi’ces. 
These might be enrolled on the basis of classes and the Commander-in-Chief 
could bo authorised to regulate the pay, allowances and .scales of rations of 
various companies according to their special requirements. We would thus have 
the same law and could allow for the enormous differences between the members 
of -the different classes. I do not wish to press the immediate repeal of these Acts 
as the present sj'stem has not yet been tried. But it will have to come even- 
tually if the movement is to have the popularity it deserves. 

Conrluilinff IfemarJcn. 

In the end I beg to submit that for a force of this nature, an efficient set 
of officers is the first necessity. I know from personal experience that my want 
of knowledge of military matters has in the past prevented me from taking the 
amount of interest I would have otherwise done. Efficient officer for the present 
can only be trained by attachments to Regular Forces. I should like to see the 
Government concentrating on the efficiency of the U. T. C. and these men when 
they leave the Universities- and get settled in life should form the officers. At 
present in my University we have been given only half an Instructor. No 
arms have been provided and the result is that not a single man has been trained. 
As a result of this the members are exposed to the ridicule of their fellow 
students as they have not gained anything by joining the U. T. C. Officers 
should be attached to the Regular forces and as far as possilile Indian officer.^ 
should be preferred to English, as the latter do not seem to take the same amount 
of interest. When a considerable number of U. T. C. men have been trained 
the general movement in the country is sure to succeed, providcd_ recourse is had 
, to well-educated and thoroughly trained persons of good social position _ for 
officering the body. The impetus of running the force should come from within 
and not from without. 

In conclusion I beg to add that to further the I. T. F. under the present 
Act we should proceed in the following steps. We should first concentrate on 
training efficient officers and then on training the U. T. C. When this latter 
bod 3 ' has attained a respectable standard of skill, the general body will begin 
to show signs of improvement. 
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Statement by Honorary Lieutenant Tek Singh, ll/17th Sogra 

Begunent. 

A. — Pax akd Allowances. 

PoinU Z, 13, 13 . — r am iti favour of the suggestion contained in 1, to the effect 
-je of Es. 2 per mensem, increased pmporlionatelr 


should be granted. 


that a monthly retaining fee of Es. !i per 

every two years, until six years are completed, ^ 

I presume that in the case of a membei’ of_ the Indian Temtorial 
re-enrolling on the completion of six years’ service, he would continue to o 
the retaining fee he enjoyed at the end of .six years. 

I am not in favom’ of the suggestion contained in 12. 
revenue paid varies gi’eatly, and ivhile some men would undoubtedly ben ) 
the remission, in the case of others the benefit would be so small s 
practically negligible. 

Points 2, 11, With regard to point 2, the pay of a 
of his journey travelling to, and returning from, training, would ■ , 

very little more tlian the i-ates of road and subsistence allowance ““ P , . 
admissible. If the rates suggested in 11, vis., 2 annas per mile, . , . 
granted, I am in favour of nie suggestion in 14, that the rates anthori 
A. I. (I.) No. 573 of 1924 be adopted. 

Point 4- — I am in favom' of the suggestion that a messing allowance p 
officer should be admissible • in addition to the allowance for a iless. 

Point a . — I think that the allowance of Rs. 0/8/0 per man is sufficient. 

Point 6.—1 consider that the rates of travelling and subsidence ffilowance 
should be the same for recruits as those admissible for enrolled men, 
embodied for training. 

Point 7 . — I approve of the suggestion to give an allowance of _Bs. ^ 
recruit for the provision of mufti clothing. If this allowance is 
pattern of mufti clothing should be laid down for the Battalion, as is non 
Regular units. , 

Point 9 . — I think that some increase of pay is necessary to enable I. T. 
Officers to maintain their position. 


B. — PopuLABmr or the Force. 

Point 1 . — I think that the number of years in which an officer has to pass 
his retention examination should be increased to three years. 

Point 2 . — If a Mess is maintained, I do not think that a Club is necessary. 

Point S . — I tliink that Territorial Force Officers should be given a I®®?® 
of swords and binoculars, and that an annual clothing allowance should u 
admissible. 

Point 4 . — I prefer the allowance of Rs. 22 per recruit to the suggestion that 
a free issue of mufti clothing should be made. 

Point S . — ^In the case of this unit, I am afraid that such “ Territorial weeks 
would be impracticable. The men live so very widely scattered, that ihe selec- 
tion of suitable centres would be a difficult matter, and it would take a long time 
to assemble them. 

Point 6 . — This unit has already a Territorial designation in the word 
" Dogra ”. 

Point 7 . — I am not in favour of this. It would complicate cooking 
arrangements to a great extent, and so long as the men get the same scale of 
rations as the Training Battalion, they will be quite satisfied. 

Point S . — I am strongly in favour of the preparation in vernacular of a sim- 
ple outline of the I. T. Rules and Act, and orders regarding pay and allow- 
ances. 

C.— Method of SELEcrixo Candidates for CwniissioNS in the Indian Tehri- 

TOMAL Force. 

Points 1, 2, S, 4 , 9 . — J am in fai-our of the procedure outlined in point 6, vit- 
that c.'indidatcs should serve in the ranks ffrst. 
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3). — ^Impkovejient op the Fohce Gekeually, having hegabh to the bole fob 
WHICH rr HAS been constithted. 

Point 1. — I agrfie that Government servants should not he enrolled. 

Point S. — I think that the Advisory Committee should he increased to include 
one member from each class, or area, from which large numbers have enrolled 
•themselves in the Territorial Force. Fach member, except the Military Member, 
to have a small local committee under him, including a Territorial Force Officer, 
to advise and assist him with regard to the class, or area, with which he is 
■concerned. For instance one member might be appointed to represent Dogras, 
and his sub-committee could be found from Kangra and Hoshiarpur Districts 
■and the adjacent States. These sub-committees could probably stimulate interest 
in adjacent areas which have not so far taken much interest in the movement. 

Points 3, lO.—I am in favour of < 1^-eliminary Training. 

i 56 days Periodical Training. ■* 

Points IS. — I think that the continuation of the Platoon Commanders 
Course is preferable to the formation of a Central School, but I also think that 
-either is preferable to the attachment of officers to Begular Battalions, until they 
have received a more thorough elementary training. 

Point 5. — ^The formation of such Rifle Clubs would not be piacticable in the 
case of the unit to which I belong. 

Point 6. — do not consider that either beds, or mosquito curtains are neces- 
saxy. Their provision would entail the provision of an enormous amount of 
tentage. 

Point 7. — I agree. 

Point 9 . — think that all N. C. O.’s should he called up at least ten days 
before training commences, or, as an alternative, instead of 56 days’ periodica] 
training for all, vide para. 3, all officers and N. C. O.’s should be embodied for 
56 days, and the remainder for 42 days. 

Point 17. — I think that this would assist uniformity of training from one 
year to another. I would, however, suggest one Regular Officer per Company, 
and two Non-Commissioned Officers per platoon. 

Point 19. — Before Lanoe-Naiks and Naiks are attached to Regular units, I 
think that further opportunities are necessary for the instruction of N. C. O.’s 
in elementary work to fit them for such attachment, and to enable them to 
•derive the greatest advantage from it. 

E. — Ajienbments to the I. T. F. Act and Rules. 

With reference to Annexure I, para. 6, I would suggest that it should be 
stated whether Territorial Force Officers will be permitted to retain their rank 
on retirement, on completing 32 years’ service, or reaching 52 years of age, or 
on resignation due to ill-health, wounds or really serious private affairs, which 
do nut admit of their continuing to serve. 
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Statement by Mi. 6. Miller, M.A., Principal, Govenunent College 

Ajmer. 

A. 1. This is a good suggestion, because it will help to keep the members 
interested, 

2. Piiy should be given for the days .spent in travelling, in Addition to the 
road allowance. 

5. It is essential that the allowance for the up-kcep of clothipg should be 
increased ; and in fixing the amount of allowance the cost of waslimg should be 
tak(;n iuto account. 

6. Yes. ^ 

7. Instead of this I should prefer B. Xo. 4 namely a free issue of mufti 
clothing. 

B. 4. This would bo an inducement to many to join the force. 

5. I think this would serve to increase the popularity of the force. 

6. The local corps might be called the Bajputana Corps. 

7. College students are generally from good homes and accustomed to good 
food. Their diet should he liberal. 

C. 2. I approve of this. 

4. This will bo a great advantage for it will make it possible for students 
to obtain commissions. 

D. 2. A local Territorial officer slionld be included in the Committee. 

3. For students it will be difficult to ha.ve Preliminary training for 3 months, 
even 56 days is too much. Periodical training of 28 days is sufficiently long. 

4. I suggest the attachment to affiliated training Battalions for a time. 

5. Seems to be a necessary corollary to No. B S. 

8. If this course is decided on it should be, for students at least, ddring fbe 
period of periodical training. 

9. This would be advantageous. 

16. (1) Certificates should be given and men who get them should be eligible 
for a commission. 

18. (6) Anglo-Indian students should be admitted to the Territorial Force ^ 
especially at University centres. 

15. (7) Yes. 

E. 4, This amendment to Hole 11 is very necessary. Students should be dis- 
charged ivhen they leave College, unless they find it convenient to be transferred 
to another unit. 


Ceneraf, 

College students joining the Territorial Force should, as far as possible, 
come under the same rales and regulations as those joining the University Train- 
ing Corps. They should be treated as the intelligent part of the force, and bo 
trained in signalling, etc. 
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Statement by Major S. W. Finnis, Adjutant, ll/15th Punjab 

Regiment. 

A. — Pay and Ahowances. 

1. A retaining fee ivoiild possibly attrnct more men of hereditary fighting 
classes to join the Force. 

Sec reply to Item 13. 

2. In this unit practically every man can reach his home in under 24 hours 
.and I do not consider that pay is essential for the time spent in travel, for on 
the homeward journey the man has with him the unexpired portion of the 
rations issued on the last day of training and is put to no expense. 

For the journey to training I consider that a subsistence allowance of 6 annas 
should be given to each man to cover his food. 

As regards road allowance, I consider that no allowance is necessary for 
journeys under 5 miles, but that 2 annas per mile sliould be allowed for evep' 
mile over 5 by road to men when coming up and returning from any duty in 
connection with the Force. 

See replies to Items 11 and 14. 

3. Applies to U. T. C. only. 

4. Ill a unit of this nature composed of officers and men of several classes and 
creeds it is under tlic present circumstances difficult to induce all officers to join 
a mess, as undoubtedly officci's who join the mess arc out of pocket considerably. 

1 suggest a daily messing allowance of Ks. 1/8/0 should he given to every 
officer who feeds in the mess. 

The mess allowance already granted would then be entirely available for 
arranging an anteroom dining room, etc., required for the mess. 

See reply to B. 2 (a) and (&). 

6. The present allowance is quite sufficient. 

6. Concurred in. 

7. I do not agree. During the training period a man has not much leisure 
in which to wear mufti and I have found that the average Territorial soldier 
seems quite pleased to wear uniform when going to tlic bazar, etc. 

8. I do not agi’ee. Many men who make tlie best stamp of officer have little 
or no private means. 

9. The present scale of officers’ pay is not such as to attract the best men, in 
spite of the great concession already* granted in the shape of Honorary King’s 
Commissions. I consider tliat a rate of pay somewiiere between that of an 
Indian Officer and a King’s Commission Officer should be given, say Bs. 200 
per mensem to commence with, gradually increasing with an increment after 
6 years’ service. 

Tliere arc several officers who in civil life are in business or who are '"a 
charge of estates. These officers arc quite content with the present pay when 
out for their annuzCl training, but they would be hard hit if mobilised for a 
long period for service, etc. 

10. Not necessary. During the short training period it is not possible to train 
a band. 

11. See reply to Item 2. 

12. I cannot see that this is necessary. The Territorial soldier already gets 
some -privileges, such as a gun license, very easily. I find that many men who 
join only do so for what they hope to obtain as personal gain, in return for not . 
having to give up much of their time. 

See reply to Item 13. 

13. I consider that a bonus to be given at the end of each annual training 
would lead to more efficiency than retaining fee, especially if it could be 
arranged that the amount of bonus be dependant on the skill displayed in the 
annual musketry course. 



1 -woald suggest Bs. 20 for n 1st class shot, Bs. 15 2nd class and Bs. 10 for 
3rd class shot ; no bonus to be given to any man who for any reason, except loni 
fdt medical certificate or previous exemption, does not appear on the due date 
fixed for training 

14. Sec reply to Item 2. 

15. Applies to U. T. C. only. 


B. — PoPUtAHITX or JTIE FoiicE. 


1. I think tlie rule should read that an Officer must qualify for retentijn 
before tile completion of his third annual training. 

2. See reply to A.'4. 

I think that if a suitable mess is arranged with a comfortable ante-room 4 
meets all the requirements of a club. I sounded my officers os to their desire 
to join the Jullundur Club, in view of the fact that they held Honorary King's 
Commissions. All, except two who were already club members, replied that as 
long as they had a comfoi table meeting place in camp they did not want to 
join clubs in view of the expense entailed mainly. 

If the whole of the present mess allowance is available for fixing up a good 
mess in camp it will meet the case. I am not in favour of purchasing furniture 
ns It has to be stored for 10 months annually and is liable to great depreciation 
when in store. 

3. A free issue of swords and binoculars is desirable as then all officers would 
be similarly equipped. These sliould not become the personal property of pi 
officer until he has served for 5 or 6 years. 

I don’t think an annual clothing ollou'aiice is required. The present outfit 
allowance does an officer very well for the first years of his service; a sum of 
money as upke^ allowance might be given on completion of every 5 -years' 
service as an officer. 


4. I do not agree. If such an issue was made the clothing would be worn 
out between two trainings and would require replacement. 

Any man who ivants to show at his home that he is a TeiTitorial soldier oai 
do so by baying a regimental puggri and fringe. 

5. An excellent idea. It is not desirable to hold any competitions during the 
actual training which take men away from their work, but if competitions could 
be arranged in a Province at the end of a training there would not be great 
expense incurred in travelling allowance, rations, etc. 

Great enthusiasm was shewn in this unit over the Northern Command 
, y Tournament in 1923, bat it did take men away at an important time 
of the training. 

6. A. good idea where possible, as it leads witliout any doubt to more interest 
being shewn by the civil officials of a District and encourages enrolment. 

In my area, however, wliioh covers 18 civil districts the selection of a' name 
would be no easy matter. 


7. Presunmbly necessary in various parts of India. I 
1 have found that the standard ration in every waj' 
have had nn complaints whatever. In fact even in 
jiien filling out appreciably 

nature is urgently required. The greater part of ny 
IS answering queries on the subject of enrolment, pay, 


8. Gomething of this 
correspondence nowadays 
etc. 


ut with 5 years’ experience 
meets requirements and i 
one month one can notice 


. I find that 
moni and thus 


many civil officers can give no information 
many good men are lost to the Force. 


to candidates for enrol- 


C. Method of SEtECUNo Cakdidates for Commissions in the I, T. Force. 

■+ “=• an Administrative Commaiidanl 
has to uork lerj much m the dark. Becommendations at present are based 
too much on the family antecedents of an applicant, such as tL number of 
Pfodnef by his father during the war. or the amount given “o Ww 
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Of all the proposals put forward in Items 2 to 6 1 consider that No. 6 is the 
most practicable. 

The real ideal in selecting an officer is to try and obtain an officer who 
can produce his own following as. his platoon, and where this has been possible 
in this unit, it has proved a success. Such an officer who knows his men m 
civil life can naturally get the best out of them during military training and can 
also control and discipline them with more ease. 

At present no aspirant for a commission in the Northern Command may be 
attached to a unit for training until he has been approved by higher authority, 
so an Administrative Commandant cannot estimate a man’s capabilities as a 
soldier prior to sending in his axiplieation. I think this should be altered .at 
once. 


D. — IjlPHOa'EMBXT OF THE FoilCE GENEBALLY, H.\VIHG HEGVRD TO THE KOLE FOR 
WHICH IT H.\S BEEH CONSTITUTED. 

1. I certainly agree. The majority of such people, ayho only join for their 
personal advancement in civil employment, have now resigned as they find they 
do not gain financially during military training. 

Very few such persons would be available on general mobilisation and none 
of them would be much good in such an eventuality. 

See reply to Item 13. 

2 Advisory Committees should be constituted for Districts arid, one of tke 
members should be a Territorial Force officer. The present Committee for the 
Punjab has hitherto not been a very live affair, as owing to the scattered places 
of residences of the Members it has, I think, never actually met, and corres- 
pondence between the Members has taken a very long time. 

The presence of an I. T. F. Officer on the Committee would, 1 consider, assist 
the civilian members in settling many points. 

3. I agree with proposal ( 6 ) in preference to (a). 

In 56 days the recruit can learn enough to enable him to take his place in 
'the ranks with the older soldiers. 

The benefit of 56 days periodical training is apparent. I have now done 
3 trainings and each year have completed the musketry course and have got as 
fi.r advanced as Battalion drill, but have not been able to do any kind of field 
work. With 56 days to train in much can be done and there would be a great 
advancement yearly in efficiency. 

4. I prefer the scheme of a platoon commanders course each year. 

Officers will learn much more .at such a course under Instructors whom they 
know than by being attached to a Training Battalion or at a central school. 

See replies to Items 8 and 18. 

5. A good idea where practicable. It is scarcely so in this unit as the men 
come from so many different districts. 

6. I do not consider this necessary in the Punjab for annual training. There 
are no mosquitoes in the winter, and there is not sufficient room for beds in 
tents. In inclement weather the men can draw straw as bedding on the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Officer. 

7. Yes, certainly. 

8. This would be of great benefit, as then a Territorial unit would not be 
absolutely dependant on Begular Army Instructors. 

9. An excellent plan. I would further suggest that the Company Havildar 
Major and the Quartermaster Havildar of each Company should attend the pre- 
liminary training to look after the recruits of their companies as regards rations 
and camp discipline. 

10. This would ensure having a Medical ‘Officer who would take a personal 
interest in the men, instead of the sudden arrival of a Territorial unit putting 
an extra strain on .the local Medical Officers ns at present. 
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11. No opinion to offer. 

12. No opinion to offer. 

13. See reply to Item 1. 

It was once suggested to me by a Deputy Commissioner that a kind of Terri- 
torial reserve might be formed from Governments, such as clerks in civil offices. 

His idea was that such men should be trained for as long as they could be spared 
at the same time as a Provincial Battalion was being trained. With some 
knowledge of soldiering he considered that such men might come in useful in 
Districts, especially outlying ones, in case of trouble locally. The main idea 
strikes me as quite sound as, by forming units of this nature, the aspirations 
of the educated classes could be to some extent fulfilled, and as shewn in answer 
to Item 1 above such men are not worth their place in a unit which should be 
part of an efficient second line army. 

14. No opinion to offer. 

15. (4) I don’t see tliat much benefit can accrue from any closer working 
as the present system of training is so different. 

16. See reply to Item 3 above. It is too late now to have a long preliminary 
tiaining in a unit wliich has been three year.s in existence as the number of 
lecruits who would benefit is very small. 

17. I certainly consider that a permanent staff of some kind should be found 
to obviate the necessity of hunting round for Instructors every year. I woald 
suggest 1 regular Indian Officer per Company instead of 1 per 2 platoons. 

I .find that if there are a large number of regular Indian officers present for 
a training the Territorial officers avoid a lot of work they should do for themselves 
and get to lely too much on the Indian Officer to keep their commands going. 

18. See replies to Items 4 and 8. 

I have not j'et had the opportunity to sec the effect of an annual platoon com- 
manders rourse but I feel sure that it is going to be the best way to train 
the Territorial officer. I also agree that in addition officers must attend 
courses at Ai-my schools, most especially in Musketry and Physical Training. 

19. There should be some promotion test to qualify an N. C. 0. for prs* 
motion. If some test were laid down the young Non-Commissioned Officer 
who shewed keenness would almost certainly ask to be' allowed to undergo 
voluntary training. 


E.— Recommended AMENDWENrs to the I. T. P. Act and RimES. 

1. I agree with the proposal in para. 4 <'f Annexure I. Some legislation is 
nrgeiUIy desired to allow of an officer being discharged if his services are not 
considered desirable. 

2. I agree with the suggestion in Aimexuie II. 

T cL ™ appear to cover cases of this nature, bat 

i. can oifer no opinion as I have had no experience. 

OffilieJ rSei?® ^ 

5. I concur. Rule 12 is at present very vagne. 

refuse"^ K dSg'^Srile^s t ma^ 

between afternoon parade me day and ^ 

Saturday afternoon^ and Monday Vorni^ “ 

7. Yes. 
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.Stcitement by Major H. W. Goldfrap, Adjutant, ll/5th Mabratta 

Light Infantry. 


2. My statement is divided iip as follows : — 

A. A brief history and account of the present state of this unit of tl.e 

Indian Territorial Force. 

B. General consideration of the steps which might he taken to expand and 

improve provincial units and render them an cflicicnl second lino 
for the regular army. 

C. The suggestions of the QuestionnaL-c of which I am in favour. 

D. Summary of my views. 

3. My opinions are based on the experience gained during the three years I 
have been Adjutant and Administrative Commandant of the ll/5th Mabratta 
Iiight Infantry, which is tlie only provincial unit constituted for Bomliay 
Presidency, and twenty years' sen-ice in the regular army. 

Jly remarks do not appl.v to the Univcr.'-ity Training Corps or the Parsce 
Battalions. 

My suggestions arc made in the light of my own experience only and would 
require to be considered in conjunction with those put forward by other units 
and provinces. 

A.— 11/5TH MAIIRATTA LIGHT IXFAXTRV, HEADQUARTER, 

BELGAUM 

1021 . — This unit was constituted in 1921 and I took up my present appoint- 
ment in October of that year. 

After n preliminary tour of the whole Presidenc.v and interviews with mombers 
of the Government and the Commissioners of the Divisions I was brought to 
the conclusion that the chances of obtaining applicants of the class required .<) 
form an cfUcient nucleus for the unit were confined to the belter known recruit- 
ing areas of the Central and Southern Divisions of the Presidency. 

As my staff was confined to one clerk and it was considered inadvisable to 
use the regular army recruiting statf or tlic Civil administrative officials it w.is 
necessary to supplement the Presidency Advisi-ry Committee by District Branch 
Committec.s, consisting of non-officials nominated by the Collector of tho District 
in order to— 

(n) disseminate information altout and find the most suitable applicants 
lor the Indian Territorial Force; 

(6) advise on conditions in tho District and the most suitable time for 
training. 

At the first meeting of these Committees T attended to give such information 
as they required, and the necessary application forms and instructions were 
issued to the Committee and to Collectors for distribution to Mamlatdars to 
whom applicants wc.o 'referred for information. 

1922 . — ^Bjr the middle of 1022 therefore there was in each of some 12 Districts 
an organisation to make tho Indian Territorial Force known, find suitable appli- 
cants for it and send their names forward for enrolment. 

Indian ex-olTicers Associations and pensioned Indian Officers, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and men ^ycro informed by letter, and by personal interviews 
and lectures at the gathering of ox-soldiers to meet the Prince of Wales when 
he visted Poona. At a special meeting of interested members of tho Legislative 
Assembly at Poona, the objects of the force and the terms and conditions of 
•service were fnlly explained to them. 

At a Durbar of tho Sardars of the Deccan, His Excellcnc.y the Governor 
asked those present to try and recruit platoons for tho Indian Territorial Force 
-with tho object of getting a commission therein. 

By the end of 1022 however only one suitable officer and 142 men had como 
forward for enrolment and tho greater proportion of these were from North 
Xanara District where the Branch Committee has done most excellent work 
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IB&S . — In 1923 the first training were held the strength, being then a little 
tinder^ one company, and directly after training a circular sent out to oil 
Districts in which there were Branch Committees showing the numbers st 
present enrolled from each District and asking Committees to use every effort 
to raise a District Platoon of 40 men. 

192]f . — ^By March 1924 when the second training- Wi-is held the enrolled 
strength was 5 officers and 280 men. Every publicity was given to photographs 
and accounts of the training camp and Districts again given their figures and asked / 
to complete their platoons up to strength before the end of the year, 

Vrtsmt State . — The following figures give a summary, of the move- 
ment lip to date : — 

Strength . — ^Total applications. DifiScnlt to check accurately as less than 50 pir 
cent, appe'ar for enrolment when called upon to do so, and do not return their 
f 013 ns, 


Total medically examined ... ... ... — 

Total enrolled ... ... ... ... ••• ^^8 

Present strength ... ... ... ... 295 

Wastage up to date from all causes ... about 16 per cent, per annum. 

Oomposition. — A great number of castes aro represented in the above figures,, 
namely, Brahmin, _ Lingayat, Jain, Mahratt-i, Mussulman, Bandari, Telugu, 
Namdhari, Christian, etc., etc. 

The best form of organisation is therefore a question of considerable difficnlWr 
but with the idea of encouraging recruiting and stimulating a friendly rivalry 
between Districts, the men have been org.tnised - as far as caste permits, tiy 
District platoons. 

Education. — The degree of education varies from complete illiteracy to B.A. 
(passed as well as failed) and B.Sc. The cverage standard may be taken as 
ability to read and m-ite the vernaculars (chiefly Mahratti, Urdu and Oanarese)* 
though quite a number talk English. 

Training ,- — ^At present each year recruits are as numerous as those who 
liave done one or two trainings, and preliminary training has had to be omitted^ 
so far, as few men ivill consent to be absent from their homes and occupations 
for 56 days consecutively. 

The training therefore has been confined to elementary parade work and 
elementary musketry. 

At the end of 28 days the men can perform the simple ceremonial required by 
an inspection ppade ending up with a march past. At the last training 61 per 
cent, qualified in the Territorial Musketry course. 

Every effort is made to stimulate a healthy rivalry between sections, platoons 
and compan'es by weekly competitions in drill and prizes at the end of training 
for drill and musketry. 

Training is carried out according to a r.etailed and progressive programme- 
prepared beforehand. 

Officers. — There are at present 5 officers gazetted in this unit — ^threo of whicli 
are still on probation. Before appearing for their retention examination they can 
b® attached to a regular unit for two months on full pay and allowances if they 
wish, but it is diificnlt to see how one of them, who is a professor in a Science 
College and another who is the manager in a large printing press, will he able to 
get away for three months in one year. Only two of the five liave had any 
previous military experience. 

Ercruiiing . — The present rate of recruiting works out at about 120 recruits per 
annum. Most of these are found, not by tbs District Committees, but by appli- 
cants for a commission, vacancies for which of course depend on the numbers 
enrolled. It has been pointed out to Committees that the finding of suit- ' 
able applicants in the required numbers con only bo done by them, but with 
lie exception of North Nanara District no Committee has found more tliair 
lU Oi twelve men from an entire District and some have only found one or 
two oiu of a population of probably more half a million people. Provided 
a man is mcdicai.;: fit the standards of height and chest aro not strictly enforced. 
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3.— GENERAL CONSIDERATION OF THE STEPS MTUCH MIGHT BE 
TAKEN TO EXPAND AND IMPROVE PROVINCIAL TERRITORIAL 
UNITS AND RENDER THEM AN EFFICIENT SECOND LINE FOR 
THE REGULAR INDIAN ARMY. 


, In/crruccg. — ^Frotiv (lie nivove lads it appears tlmt — ■ 

(1) Tiic Indian Territorial Foruo has nob made inucli progress in this 

Presidency. 

(2) The present rate of wastage is much loo high. 

(5) Tile standard of training of otGccrs and men, unless they can spare 
more tunc which js doulitfiil, is likely to remain largely clcincnlnry. 

(4) District Comiiiilleos have not, with one exception, heen successful in 

finding es'en 40 men from a Disttict. 

(5) That .a satisfactory organisation must .alw.ays he cliilicnU owing to 

the large admixture of castes frt.m which the men are drawn and 
the prevalence of caste prejudic«<-. 


(Jbjtrt of thf 1. T. F. — The popularity of tlie Force could easily bo increased 
hy a large increase in present pay and altounfiees and a large decrease in its 
liahilitic-s for service. Tlic pisihleni of 010.11 itig an cflicicut second line reserve, 
svhich is the oliject of tlie Force, is very much more difficult. 

A second Vine rDserve connotes a force which caw he called wp wvd put. U\lo 
the fighting line, adiercver ijiat may he, as soon as it is required. How soon 
it might be required i.s not possible to say, l,u( it is certain that two to three 
weeks would be jeqnired to mobilize tins unit and si.\ to eight months’ cniitinnons 
me/ intensive training heforc the unit was fit to light. It would also require 
a cadre of regular oflicers and Non-Commissioned Ofllccrs to tram and lead it. 


/wrreowe 0 / 3’reiiiiin;/ Prrwihi . — By increasing the present periods of animal 
and preliminary tr lining the cllicicncy of (he unit could certainly be raised, 
but jt is cguallj* certain that thi.s could not he done without serious detriment 
to the ordinary ocv'upntioii.s by which the men earn their living and would 
therefore only form a fresh deterrent to their joining. 


_ Ifirrcare of Fat/. — No piacticahlc increase of pay would be sufficient to 
yiducc an agricuUurist, for example, to leave his fields every year, in lime of pca:o, 
for periods which 'vould seriously interfere siitli sowing ami linrvesling, and i-i 
Uiis province it is fiily for ahout sis weeks n. jr.ireh and April that the .small 
holder can get .away. Clerical and other piMfcssioiKs could seldom get away for 
more than a month and even this mean.s using llio whole of their annunl leave. 

"fir,!?'' rales, which are those laid 

^ hiiirhf well cause seriou.s dincontenl especinlly when 

he regular army and lerrilonal Force were on active fvcrvjce together. 

to imnrov'^Tho^T^"q"''T’^‘ 'nnfir 

i faSi dli* ” 


oldafiiing the best possible class of material for 
military training by an increased publicity and persuasion by volun- 
tary agencies sticb as District Commillccs. 

(2) -Allowances are not and cannot bo made the atlraction with 

out defeating the objects for wh eb the I. T. F. was created. The 

thn”^oeln ^ ‘'rK"*''"' “>''"y **0 the basi.s of pay in 

eovee it but allowances sbould be made adequate 

fo make T"i *1'° to induce tlicm 

o mace Chemsclvcs clllciont by n regular aUcndanco at trainings. 

’^‘'pr&e“tr.4''n.e® P^ficnlly non-existent in this part of tho 
acricultmnl casual labourer is not of tlio typo required. The 

devoU 41 *^ profe.ssmnnl classes arc .-'ot likely to bo able to 

Si,s S6 ®®"/rmitlve days in the case of 1.1, o men . „d 

.I'll® the officers to annual training. All extra 

periods oi training must Oioroforo bn voluntary. 
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0.— CONSIDERATION OF QUESTIONNAIRE.. 

In view of what has been said above I am in favour of the following angges- 
■tions — ^ 

A. — Pax and AttowANCES. 

No. 11. Increased road aUowance. 

No. 12. Remission of land revenue to enrolled men; or 

No. 13. Bonus on completion of eaolj training to the satisfaction of the 
Commanding Officer. 


B. — ^PoPDLAnrnr of ihe Fobcb. 

No. 1. Increase of period of probation of officers. ^ 

No. 3. Free issue of sword and binoculars to officers and annual clothing 
allowance. 

No. 8. Outline of Act and Rules, and regulations, pay and allowances to he 
issued in simple language for translation Into vernaculars and distribution by 
Local Governments. 

C. — ^Methods of Seuechno CAimtDATFs fob ComassioKS. 

No. 4. AU candidates for a commission to first enrol in the ranks. 

No. 5. Recommendation of a board of officers of the nnit to be required 
before an officer is passed for final retention. 

D. Impbovement of the Fobce gekeballv, having begabd to the boIiE fob 

WHICH IT HAS BEEN CONSTEruTED. 

No. 2. District Advisory Committees. 

training Commanders to join 7 days before and remain 7 days after 

No. 10. I. T. F. Afedical officer to be attached during training. 

No. 16. (4) Closer liasion between U T. 0. and provincial units. 

No, 17. Provision of permanent staff of Instructors. 

nen^rployer ^ 

E.— Recommended Amendments to I. T. F, Act and Bmxs. 

No. 1. To amend Section 5. 

No. 6. To amend Rule 17. 

No. 7. District Advisory ’Committees. 


D.— SUMMARY. 

impLvement ofttel^T!”* part in th 

really wanted is a progressive education of the people to the Terri 
tonal Force idea by voluntary agencies. If men can be induced to join hecaus 

the best^nd mos 
. ye .shall get on fast enough. But as long as ther 

by givmg publicity t, the number and quality of the men it pro^del ^ 

.anoLiTYuowLTs“^^^ to p^lwrcitv ^nTtb"^ 

of the cadre of trwaed instructors requir^X tostrnrf maintenance 

the unit quickly to active service standard in of war " 

. More than anything however we want a new soirit nf , j 

' active co-operation in the building tip of an effirienf interest and 

reasonable expense of time and mLey. efficient second line reserve at a 



Stat?nient ty Major Hamili, Officer Commanding, 1st (Bomhay) 

Battalion, U. T. C. 

A. — Pat akd AriowANCE5. 

I— 2. Xol appliriltip. 

3. Sco rrply to A.-JS. 

4 — 7. iCot appliMble. 

8 U. T. C. Ofiictr.A «!o not receive p.'»y. 
n U. T. C. OlTiccrs do not receive pay. 

10. Apre. 

II — lA. Not applicable. 

15. Apee, 

n. — Pori*t.«irrY or Ptr. Fonp.. 

1. Apee if nppIivMble lo U. T. C. Ofiicer/!. As Ihc'c Ofiicer.s are not eligible 
for atiacbment lo llepilar Units nnd U T. C. pertoniiel do not receive pay them 
is no opporliinily to le.irn interior economy, itt. 

2. Not npplic.tble. 

3. Consider fbaf Outfit .Allownnee is siiflicteiit to cover cost of parclinsing 
sTrord.s and binoculars. Suggests annual clotliiiig nlloseance Rs. 20 for U. T. C. 
Orficers. 

A. Not npplic.-iblc. 

S. Agree. 

6 — 8. Not applicable. 

C. — Mimion or SruCTiKO CAJa>tnATi:s ion CoMMissioxa in I. T. F. 

1. The pre.senl system in Ibis- Umt of selecting OfTicer-s from the Staffs of 
•Colleges ill svbich jilatoons are formed is tbe only satisfactory one. Experience 
<h.is proved tlint it is undesirable for tlie.''e Officer's to pass through the ranks. 
2—6. See C.-l. 

I). — IstPROVTMKNT OF PIB Fonp. Gr.NBnAI.I.T, ETC. 

1 — 3. Not npplic.abic. 

4. Agree, if U. T. C. Officcr.s arc given pay vrliilc at the school. 

5. Not npplicahle. 

6. Agree but an increased scale of tentage will be nccc.s.snry. 

7. Not applicable. 

8. See reply to D.-4. 

■9 — ^14. Not npplic.able. 

15. (1) Agree, no necessity to overhaul present system of granting commissions. 
(2)— (6) Agrc3. 

(6) Do not .apeo. 

(7) -‘(8) Agree. 

16—17. Not applicable. 

18. Sec reply lo 11.-4. 

10. Not applicable. 

E. 1---7. Agree. 
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statement bjr Captain Mir TaSar Khan, SarSar 

Bahadar (N.-W. F. Province,. 

A.— Pay and AtioWANCE. 

1. The £>um of Es. 2 per mensem, -which It is suggested should be given to 
the Members of the Indian Territorial Porce daring the non-trainrag period, is 
too small an amount. In my opinio i Bs. 3 per mensem should he given vrith 
an increment of Be. 1 after every two years until six years are completed ana 
the maximum of Es. 6 per mensem is reached. 

2. I prefer the system of paying roaJ and subsistence allowance to the 
one under which tlie Members of the Indian Territorial Force would,be paid lor 
the days spent in travelling to and from their training centre. I however 
suggest that the present road and subsistence allowance should be incteaseo. 

3. I agree with the proposal that Members of the IT. T. C. should be given 
ii creased travelling allowance when proceeding to and from their place of pataoe 
or camp. 

4. I suggest that a handsome amont as Messing allowance should be pven 
to those Indian Territorial Force Offlesr® only who are Lieutenants or 
possess higher Commission. 

5. I am of the opinion that the annual allowance for the upkeep and repair 
of clothing should be increased to Be. 1. 

6. I agree with the suggestion that recruits of the Indian Territorial Force 
should get tlie same travelling and subsistcioe allowance as allowed to recruits 
of the regular Army. 

7. I suggest that the allowance for mufti clothing should be_ given 
recruits at tlie rate of Bs. 25. People would be tempted to join the Indian 
Tcrritai'ial Force if recruits return to their homes decently dressed after the 
training period. In my opinion the good lic.‘-s of the recruits would popularize 
the force more than anything else. 

8. I am not in favour of abolishing »I1 pay for Indian Territorial Force 
Officers and making their rank a purely honwary one. 

9. I agree with the proposal that Indian Territorial Force Officers’ pay 

be increased to a rate compatible with the grant to them of Honorary Kings 
Commissions. 

10. I think that it is very necessary that a band allowance should he author- 
ised for Indian Territorial Force Unite similai to that laid down for A. F. (I.) 
Units. 

11. I am of opinion that road allowance to approved applidants for enrol- 
ment and to enrolled men of the Indian Territorial Force when embodied for 
training or service should be annas two per mile. 

12. I_ prefer the grant of a retaining fro to enrolled men of the Indian 
Territorial Force to the remission to them of land revenue, for the reason chat 
all members of the Indian Territorial Force -wonld not be liable to the Govern- 
ment for the same amount of land-revenue. In the case of one member land 
revenue may be Bs. 5 per annum while in the case of another it may be Bs. 500 
per annum. 

13. I believe a montbly retaining fee for the non-training period -n’onld be move- 
acceptable to the members than the bonus. I am therefore not in favour of m® 
suggestion contained in item A. -13. 

14. I prefer the suggestions contained in items A.-2 and 11 to the one con- 
tained in A.-14. 

15. I totally agree with the suggestions contained in item 15 (f) (a and 6) and 
(h) (a and 6), 


B. — PoPDLABnr OP she Force. 

l._ I agree with the proposal that the ’ii mber of years in which an Indian 
Territorial Force Officer has to pass his retention examination should lo 
increased from 2 to 3 j'ears, as a three years’ course would moke them more 
efficient and well-trained. 
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2. (n and h). T am of Iho opinion that no separate clubs should be maintained 
for the ofllccrs of the Force. However if the officers of the Force prove them- 
selves really deserving, they may bo allowed to become members of the clubs of 
the British officers r.f the Begular Army, ff this suggestion is .approved, officers 
of the Force would learn many things by their contact and association with their 
brother officers of the Regular Army. In this way a lot of xtra expenditure 
would bo done away with. 

3. I agree with the proposal that I. T. F. Officers should be given a free 
issue of swords and binoculars and an annual clothing nUow.ancc. 

4. I am in favour of a free issue of mufti clothing being given to I. T. F. 
N. C. Os. to l.ilce to their homes after training. 

5., I am in favour of Territorial weeks being held at convenient centres in 
Provinces for sports and shooting. 

6. 1 agree with the suggestion that Provincial names should be given to I. T. F. 
units. For in this case units would have a claim upon the sympathy of a full 
Province. 

7. I suggest that members of units .should be given only that ration whidi 
suits them. For instance, for a unit composed e.vciusively of Bengalees the most 
proper thing for ration would ho rice. 

8. I agree with the .suggc.stion that an outline of the I. T. F. Act and Rules 
and all orders referring to pay, etc., should be prepared in English in very simple 
language and issued to Local Governments for dissemination by them in appro- 
priate vernaculars. 

G. — Method or .'Sececting Candid.vtes for Commissions in the Indian 

Teuritoriai. Force. 

1. In my opinion the present .system of selecting candidates for commissions is 
not satisfactory. 

2, 3, 4, S and 6. In place of the suggestions contained in items C. — 2, 3, 4, 5 
and* 6 I would suggest that candidates for commissions should ho selected as 
follows : 

(a) One-third should he selected hy the President of the Advisory Committee 
in consultation with the Administrative Commandant of the unit and the Chief 
Civil Oificor (Deputy Commissioner] of the District concerned. The names of the 
approved candidates should then be submitted tp tbo General Officer Commanding 
District and tlie Local Government before snbnii.ssion to Army Head Quarters. 

In the' selection of candidates for direct commission due regard sbould bo liad 
to the candidate’s education, family status, pliysicpie, etc. 

(b) Two-thirds of tlic candidates .should be selected from amongst the ranks 
with duo regard to candidates : 

(i) Power of command. 

(ii) Physical fitness. 

(iii) Aptitude for military service. 

(iv) Education. v 

(v) Previous record of service (if any). 

(vi) Local influence. 

(vii) Social status. 

U- — Improvement or the Force gener.\t,i,t, itavino regard to the role roR 
WHICH IT HAS been- CONSTITUTED. 

1. I agree with the suggestion that Government servants should not bo permitted 
to enrol in provincial units of tboTT. T. F. 

I suggest that Advisory Committees should bo constituted for Districts in- 
stead of Provinces, the number of members not being less than five. But at tbo 
Mme Mmc I suggest that Provincial Advisory Committees should not bo abolished, 
iiiis Comimttce should contain only the seniormost member of tbo District Oom- 
mittce. I further suggest that both Committees sbould contain one Local Terri- 
torial Force Officer and one Military member. 
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5 . As regards the period of training of I. T. F. Provincial units, I suggest 
that preliminary training should be increased to 3 months ana the penoaica 
training should be for SB days. 

4. I prefer the alternative contained in item D. 18 to the present one. 

5. I am in favour of rifle clubs being raised during the^noil-training period. 
For this it would be necessary that units should retain some arms and ammum- 
tion. I therefore agree with the suggestion that pennission should he given to 
units to retain permanently a fixed number of arms and ammunition. 

6. I am in favour of beds and mosquito curtains being given to each man. 

7. In my opinion company commanders sliould remain with the unit head- 
quarters 7 days before and 7 days after the training period. 

8. 1 agree with the suggestion that provision should be made for vacancies 
for I. T. F. oflicers and N.C.O.s at physical braining and weapon training courses 
at Army Schools. 

9. I am in favour of at least 16 I. T. F. N.C.Os. being called up 10 days- 
before training commences to be put through a short course of instruction in 
drill. 

10. 1 think it of the utmost importance that I. T. F. Medical ofBoers should 
be attached to each provincial unit during the training period. 

11. I am in favour of the suggestion that I. T. F. Medical Coips should be 
organised into units. 

12. I agree with the suggestion that the Biliar and Orissa Companies of tte 
llth/19th Hyderabad Begiment should be separated from the Bengal Companies. 

13. I am in favour of the suggestion that a section of the I. T. F. shodd be 
formed with liabilities similar to those of the Auxiliary Force (India; and 
trained on the same system. 

14. I have no objection if Electrical and Mechanical and Motor Transport 
Companies should be constituted for Calcutta and Bombay respectively. 

15. The period of preliminary training should not exceed three months. The 
training period should be fixed for that time of the year when it is not harvest 
time. For instance, training period in N.-W. P. Province ought to commence 
from ISth December and last till 16th March. 

17. I agree with the suggestion that a permanent staff of one regular 
officer per two platoons and one regular N.C.O. per platoon of the enrolled 
strength of each Territorial Force battalion should be attached to the affiliated 
Training Battalions under conditions similar to those obtaining at present for 
British officers seconded as Company Commanders of I. T. F. battalions. 

18. I am in favour of the suggestion that platoon commanders courser should 
be continued and provision should be made for the attendance of I. T. P. Officers 
at the physical training, weapon training and signalling courses at Army Schools. 

19. 1 agree with the suggestion that Lance Naiks and Naiks before promotion 
to Naik and Havildar respectively should be attached, with their own consent 
to a regular battalion for a period not exceeding 2 months. 
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jtatement by Major T. F. O’Donnel', M.C., B.A., Reg'sfrar, Lncbnow 
ITniversity [3rd lU. P.) Battalion IT. T. C.] 


Question Ko. 

A™“1 • ■ • • 

A— 2 

A-— 3 • • . • 

A'^ 4 • > • ■ 

A^“5 • • 4 • 

A — C 

A*"*V • « « ■ 

A'—'S • ■ « • 

A— 9 .... 

A — 10 .... 

A— 11 .... 

A— 12 .... 

A— 13 . . - . 

A-14 .... 

A — 15 .... 

n-1 .... 

I«- 2 ... 

B— 3 .... 

B— 4 .... 

0—5 .... 

«— 0 .... 

B — 7 .... 

B - 8 

C-1 .... 

C-2 .... 

C— 3 .... 

C""4 .... 

C*5 .... 

C — 6 .... 


D-l 
D— 2 
D-3 (o) 
D— 3 (S) 
D— 4 
D— 5 
n— C 
.D-7 
I)-8 
D— 9 
0—10 
U-11 
D— 12 


D— 18 
D— 14 
D-16 (1) . 
D-16(3) . 
n— 16(4) . 
t !— 13 (5) . 
0-15(0) . 
0-16(7) . 
0—16(8) . 

O-IG 17, 18 and 19 
E— 1 


E— 2, 8, 4, 6,'C and 7 


Bcjily. 

Xo. 

Yes. 

*» 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

99 

ft 

Yes. 

99 

99 

99 

No. 

99 

Yes. 

No. 

rrematusc, 

No. 

99 

Premature. 

Yes. 

99 

99 

No. 

» 

»» • 

Yes. 

1 nRreo with lliis alternative, witli 
the addition of the exeeption of 
any one who has completed two 
yc.v> s’ instruction in a University 
Traininp Corps, 

Thev should he allowcd- 
Vcs. 

,» 

No. 

Yes. 

Iinpracticablc, 

Yes. . 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Premature. 


Yea. 

II 

It 

Premature. 

Yes. 

99 

99 

Yes. 
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Statement ty Lieut. E.E. Garate, The Calcutia Battalion (A. F. I.), 

A. — ^Pay and Aidowance. 

1. The suggestion is good but the retaining fee should bo paid at the end of 
the training season to only those members who have made themselves eihcicnt 
and extra efficient. 

4. If the extra allowance suggested is being granted to the Offieers of the 
Auxiliary Force Units, it should be admissible for the I. T. F. Ofiicers Mess also. 

B. — ^PoPOi.AiiiTr or the Force. 

6. An excellent suggestion and which could be worked in conjunction with 
the Auxiliary Force Units during the period of tile Camp of Exercise. 

C. — Method of Selecting Candidates for Comiliission in the Indian Teheitorial 

Force. 

•tf' suggestion is sound and if applied also to the Auxiliary Force Units 
without Colour distinctions, would, apart from the fact of removing racial dis- 
tinction, show better results. 


That this Conference recommends to the Military Authorities — 

6. At present there is _ no distinct Unit which Anglo-Indian University stu- 
dents can enter. This being so I do fall in with the proposal that the Anglo- 
Indian youths be permitted to enter the U. T. C., at present confined to Indians 
i, two-fold reason that it may help to remove all racial distinction 
wmen js of mramount importance, and also lessen the expenditure for maintaining 
an extra Unit. 
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Statement by Captain 6. L. Hyde, Adjutant, Snd (Calcu ta In. 

U. T. C. 

Tho points raised liavo been considered chiefly from a local standpoint as this 
is presumably wliat is required. 


A. — Pax and Aixowances. 


1. 'i'liis would be valuable ns a nieniis of keeping trace of the members if tho 
amounts were paid monthly and would make tiiein feel that they belonged to 
tho Force for more than the training period. It cannot be considered as in- 
consistent with the militia principle but I do not consider that tho majority of 
the incinbcrs arc in need of actual money nor do I consider the expense of 
11s. 15,620 per annum increasing with the service of the men for each unit jus- 
tifiable. Of course those wlio fax-our this proposal might point to tho bonus 
given to members of the A. F. J. ns a parallel ease. 

_ 2. Ccrfainly in Hengal subsisteneo allowance at 4 annas per diem is quite 
msiiincieiit. A subsistence allowance of 8 annas per diem is necessary and 
should 1)0 paid for the actual number of days in the train and for the road, 
journey calculntcd at 15 miles per day. Hoad allowance must depend on how tho 
traveller is supposed to aecomplish the journey. At the present rate of annas 
miles he would have to walk and carry his kit himself for practically 
the whole journey. As a regular soldier is expected to do this I see no reason 
for altering it in the case of the 1. T. F. 

3. The jn-cseiit allowance for parade attendance is quite adequate. A small 
extra allowance might be necessary to cover the cost of transporting personal 
kit to the Auiiual Camp or to the station cji route for camp. This can be met 

^ •‘aining Grant. In tho case of the 2nd (Calcutta) Battalion Univer- 
sity J raining Corps the annual cost is not likely to be more than Rs. 300. 

4. 1 he nnnnialous position of the 1. T. F. Qlllcers is bound to lend to numer- 
ons sucgc.slfons of tins nature. It is certainly not necessary in the wing of the 
unit of wliieh f am Adjutant. My olliccrs are : 

Txvo Zemindars both wcniniy. 

hour Deputy or Sub-Deputy Magistrates in receipt of full civil pav during 
training. » . b 


approx. Rs. 0-6-6 per diem) to which 
each Omeor is onlitlcd nnglit bo drawn in cash instead of in kind. 

J!',” P"'"^ ‘’>0 matter seems to be that the T. F. OlTicers receive 

same naliTl.s*^'"”*' Regular 1. Os. and may be expected to have much the 


roiwiuTion o? cover the cost of washing the men’s garments at tho 

^oiKlusion of Ihe Camp. An extra 8 annas per man is required making a total 


DoifartTimnt!’’ ^^en objected to by the Accounts 

(. There seems to lie no reason for incurring this expense. 

V’ f'^cililics given to olfTccr.s to learn their work tho 

p.nod of two years seems ample for any one with ordiiiarj' aptitude. 

(ol The Out fit Allowance is suflicient to cover the cost of a sword Binn. 
culars imcbt be kept in Ijiiit charge and -issued when required as to T 6 ’s Tn 


crounds to warrant such a sngeestion 


to bear 
sports 


r rail ami 

and :-l, coting i,,' a marked dc^w keenness i„ 
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I do not consider that the Members of tlio Unit under 
be eitlier willing or able to bear tho n^sary expense, nor do I tnmls tney are 
sufficiently keen about sports or shooting. 

(6) This is more than necessary. That this Unit should be the Bengal Wing 

of the ll/lSth Hyderabad Hcgiment is in itself a .. 

should be called tlie Bengal Territorial Battalion and word Hjderabad 
omitted if possible. ^ 

(7) A reasonable suggestion which might easily be 

being given to tho fact that no alternative scale of rations will bo asaiia 
Field Service. 

C. (1) To date tho present system has worked satisfactorily but 
the Advisory Committee and also the T. F. OlRcere of ^e Unit , 

wishes should be consulted oflicially in tho selection of further Oommissio 
Officers. 

The argument of the T. F. Officers is that they are permanent in tl>o ^ 
whereas the Adjutant is only tlierc for a short period 
therefore have some say in tho selection ot their confreres. The Advisory 
.nittee ore inclined to decrj' the value of the present official in 9 ™*ry 
standing of candidates and contend that their own unofficial investigations 
produce better results. 

My own opinion on the subject after due consideration is ns follows : 

(a) The normal method of giving Commissions in a Unit like the BMgM 
Wing, where men of good social standing enlist in the hope oi aa- 
vancement to the higher ranks sliould bo from the Begiment. 

(i) There is no reason why the applications of local magnates, etc., should 
not be considered on their merit. 


So far 8 Commissions have been given ns follows : 

V 1 Deputy Magistrate ) 

3 Sub-Deputy Magistrates f ... Enlisted in the Banks. • 

1 Clerk ) 

1 Maharanja of Dinajpur ... ... Direct Commission. 

1 Zemindar ... ... ... A Member of the University 

Training Corps for one year. 
Direct Commission. 

In the case of (a) men promoled from the ranks, the written opinion of the 
senior T, F. Officer of the Unit concerned might be obtained by the Adjutant 
before submitting to the District Commander. 

In the case of (i) Direct Commissions Uio written opinion of tlie Advisory 
Committee might well be obtained. 

Further procedure should be as at present. 

D. (1) If the Local Government is prepared to sanction the enlistment of 
its servants, in tho full knowledge of tlie liabilities they incur there appears to 
Be no objection to this. The number permitted to join ivould naturally be 
strictly limited but there is' no reason why Government should not encourage 
the movement. Well disciplined material should be available from this source- 

(ii) Once a Unit la up to strength the number of new recruits required 
annumly should be small. An increase in tho size of tlie Committee would not 
therefore seem necessary. The addition of a T. F. Officer would only be prac- 
tiral if one could be found living near the Station at which the Advisoiy Com- 
mittee meets — ^usually the Head Quarters Station of the Unit. 

(3) "Willie agreeing that the more training the men get the more efficient the 
unit should become. Any increase in Die liabilities would make recruiting much 
more difficult. Many men are enlisted in this Unit for wrhom such an increase 
as is suggested would be quite impossible. 

(4) The arrangements for training Officers durin'g tlie current year aro in 
exc^s of what can be taken advantage of by the Officers and -N.C.O’s of this. 
Unit. The suggestion made seems to have been acted upon already. 
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(5) There IS no rc<ison to suppose tiuit this would be a success in this Unit. 

i.s depends' on the keenness of tho men and their proximity to Headquarters, 
daring the non-training period. 

(6) The advantage of protecting a man against Malaria for one month in 
tho year is not obvious. The Slcdical Authorities might be consulted. 

I am not in favour of beds in Unmps. 

(7) As tho organisation progresses this would be of gi’eat advantage to. 
Adjutants. 

(8) No Officers or N.C.O’s. are likely to. be sufficiently advanced to be able 
to take advantage of the Ordinary Courses. They should learn sufficient for 
their requirements during tlieir attachments to Regular Units. 

(9) Tliis suggestion is an excellent one and would greatly facilitate training. 

(10) Tliis is already in force. 

(11) An 1. A. O. has alreadj' been published sanctioning this organisation. 
The initiation of units would appear to be dependent on local demands. 

(12) This is essential, the present Official arrangement being quite unwork- 
able. The units are separated in practice at present but no separate establish- 
ment in Wings has yet been sanctioned. 

(13) Tliis proposal rather ignores the role for which the I. _T. F. is consti- 
tuted and would, if given effect to, mean the formation of a third line in addi- 
tion to a second line. 

I have no doubt that the inauguration of such units would be very popular 
in Bengal jvhere there is considerable keenness about any thing showy which does 
not involve unpleasant liabilities. Tlie method of training which would be casual 
rather than thorough would also appeal. 

Apart from these considerations, a demand docs exist for tho formation of 
Units on the lines of tlic Auxiliary Force and these would bo raised at any 
rate in Dacca and Calcutta. The present T. F. Unit would naturally be corre- 
spondingly difficult to maintain. 

Tho question of bringing the T. F. into line with the A. F. I. is naturally 
closely associated with this demand. Tii© desire for uniformity seems to bo not 
so much concerned with tlic Europeans as with tho Anglo-Indians. While ad- 
mitting that my opinion on this matter is of little value I "have formed the- 
following conclusions. 

The two forces miglit bo amalgamated and Units formed as follows ; 

1. Volunteer Units for Europeans (Open To draw' no pay. 

to Anglo-Indians). 

2. A. F I. Units— (1) for Ar -lo-lndians. Drawing pay during Training 

• (2) for Indians at T. F. Rates. 

The criterion might bo that tiie cost to Government on account of Pay and 
Rations of the two types of Units per mensem should bo the same, i.c., approx. 
Rs. 30. 

Undoubtedly a largo number of Anglo-Indians do live on Indian rates of 
pay and in Indian Stylo in their civil lives. They should therefore be prepared' 
to undergo military training for tiie same pay as Indians if the need for learn- 
ing tho art of self-defence seems sufficiently imperative to them. 

(14) This would resolve itself rapidly into n mere registration of the^ names 
of men willing to servo in case of war. The training of sucli Units is imprac- 
tical in peace time in view of the expenditure required for equipment, and the 
inability of firms to dispense with skilled labour for any length of time. 

(15) (1). Tfie institution of these certificates would be an incentive to senior 
N.C.O.’s to word and learn about Military matters. While students are_ not 
eligible for direct commissions in the Regular Army it would not seem desirable 
to grant any certificates corresponding to the one which University Candidates 
at home require as one of the conditions of appointment to the Regular forces. 

The present system of granting commissions normally to members of the^ Staff 
only is particularly difficult in a University like Calcutta where the majority of' 
the professors, lecturers, etc., are either too old or too engrossed in professional' 



matters. So far in three years I have only succeeded in obtaining 2 officers 
of this class, (one) Lt. McDonald of the Scottish Churches College who is seconded 
for duty from tlie A. jF. I. General list, (2) Hon. 2/Lt. and Janiadar A. K. Ghose, 
M.A., of South Suburban College. The other two Officers are students to wIkot 
it is not usually considered desirable to grant commissions. Undoubtedly the 
chance of obtaining a commission in the U. T. C. is a great incentive to the 
senior N.C.Os., many of ivhom will work enthusiastically for as much as 6 or 7 
years to obtain such a distinction. The tact remains however that they are not 
as suitable in the rank as the permanent staff, as they are generally lacking in 
experience and broadmindedness. 

3. The present grant has been sufficient to date as a largest camp 
held was only attended by o50 men out of 670; In any case the grant made 
the Military authorities should be ample as far as one can estimate. _As 

the Universities, while a general rule would oe preferable the 'matter ivill probably 
be one which the various Unfi'ersities will view differently. 

4. It is difficult to see any practical steps which can be taken to secure tins 
end. When training is further advanced Field days might be arranged for the 
tw Units. Members of the D. T. C. should be encouraged to join the I. T. r. 
after leaving the University. Possibly Joint Athletic sports might he held m 
this Province. 

5. This would ha according to the local demand. As far 'as Medical Students 
are concerned, 1 think lliose in Calcutta welcome a purely Military training as 
a change from their College St. Johns Ambulance work. Engineering students 
too are quite satisfied to form a Platoon in the U. T. C. 

6. The U. T. C. should be opened to all students of tlie University. 

7. This depends on the views of individual universities. I do not think it 
holds in England. While agreeing that the holding of a A or B Certificate would 
presume increased efficiency on the part of the holder there is no reason why it 
should degenerate into an excuse for a lower standard in his ordinary work. , 

8. This would encourage the members in Musketry. The standard at present 
is not sufficiently high to admit of participation. 

E. (1) Very necessary. 

(2) No comment. 

i3) (i) Could not tne transfer be made direct between Administrative Com- 
mandants instead of through Districts? 

(ii) Would it be possible for a man, enlisted in a certain provincial unit, to 
lemain in that unit even if he left tfie province, provided that no extra expense 
was incurred by Government. 

A small number of soldiers wlio left tlieir liomes for Calcutta and 'd'®® 
transferred under these rules would be a source of difficulty on account of (1; 
Head gear, (2) Food. 

(4) In view of the entirely dillerent obligations incurred re-enlistment in- 
cluding medical re-examination seems desirable. 

(5) Yes. But the Officer Commanding a U. T. C. should have the power of 
discharging members tailing to fulfil their obligations without reference to 
higher authority. 

(6) Desirable. 

(7) Noted. 


^ Svpptemcntary (Juestionnaire. ' 

A. — 8. I do not consider that this would improve the efficiency of the Force. 

9. Indian Officers in the Begular Army do not reeeiv-e any inoreahe on this 
score. 

10. Tills might be attempted in certain units. 1 should not care to start a 
band in Bengal. 

11. This allowance would seem excessive. 

12. "Would be an incentive and would increase the popularity of the Force. 
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13. I am not competent to judge whether the additional expense would be- 
jusb'fied by any increased efficiency in the Force.- 

15. (i) The present rates of T. A. for U. T. C. members are adequate in 
Calcutta. Extra expense on account of transport of kit when attendmg the annual 
Camp has been met from the Training Grant. 

(ii) Officers’ T. A. is necessary and sliould be as here suggested. 

B. — 8. Useful. 

C. — 5. A reasonable suggestion, if the senior T. F. Officers’ opinions are of 
value. 

U. — 17. So long as an instructional staff is available from local units this does- 
not seem necessary. It would, however, regularise the present procedure. 


Memorandum on ther relations of University UoT'ps with Universities. 

There is a- strong tendency at the present day to encom-age military training 
a> an integral part of the education of the youth of India. While considermg 
the talk of compukory Military Training for all students as an impractical vision 
and whilst strongly d.sapproving of any attempt towards allowing proficiency in 
that Training to form an excuse for a lower standard in scholastic attainments, 
I am strongly in faiour of making the University Corps more an integral part 
of tile normal students’ career and more under University control. 

Let us take the concrete case of the Calcutta Univers.ty 'Training Corps in 
the light of the past three years’ experience. The following points emerge very 
clearly : (i) there is a great deal of initial keenness to join the Corps, fii) the 
annual turnover of members is absurdly large (approx. 50 per cent.), (’ii) beyond 
the authority to discharge the defaulting members the adjutant has very little 
power ^ to compel a continuity of attendance, and experiences considerable diffi- 
culty in getting into touch with absentees and in compelling them to return kit 
issued to them. 

A reorganisation on the following lines is suggested : — The Educational 
Authorities of the province should move the University concerned with a view 
to ascertaining w-hich of its colleges are desirous of maintaining a platoon or 
platoons in the U. T. C. The colleges electing to do this shoiud be prepared 
to nominate a suitable member of their staff (with an allowance if necessary) 
to take complete charge of the college unit and, in particular, under rules made 
by the college, to ensure the attendance of members on parades, to draw kit for 
his unit from the Quartermaster’s stores and to be responsible for the return of 
the kit of any discharged members. Under these provis'ons any student 
enlisting would at once realise that any om’S'ion in his Coips duties would be 
liable to prejudice his career as a student, and the colleges, in close touch with 
the Corps through their staff could readily estimate the value of their unit and 
dispense with it if it proved unsatisfaetory. As a minor point in the working of 
the scheme parades would be arranged to fiC in with the routine of each 
college and complete units would parade at one time. 

If this suggestion were adopted the adjutant would remain responsible for 
the training and organisation of the Corps, but platoon Organisation and control 
Would be in the hands of the Educational Authorities. 
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statement by Mr. S. N. BlaUick, M.A., B.L. (Bengal). 

. A. — akd Allowances. 

1. The suggestion is a good one and is worth an experimfflt. ^e access 
'will depend on the class of people who are expected to join the I. T. !F, Jn case 
-of men of higher social standing there is the risk of their sense of vanity being 
wounded by such a proposal. Rs. 2, however, seems to-be too small, but t cant 
■recommend any increase not knowing the. total amount involved. 

2. I would accqit the latter suggestion if that does not entail a very much 
heatrier expenditure on this head. 

3. Not necessary if at least annas 5 out of the annas 6 due ^ paid to 
'them. A deduction of annas 2 for the entertainments fund is too much. 

4. I accept the suggestion provided the increase -is reasonable. 

5. I think annas 8 per man is too small and it may be raised to Re. 1. 

- 6. This seems quite reasonable. 

7, I think Rs. 22 is too high, Rs. 10 is quite enough and Es. 12 would be 
-ample. 

B. — ^PopuLABEtr or ojn: FonoEr 

1. The suggestion is quite acceptable. 

2. (o) The idea is a good one and an experiment may be made. - 

(S) Yes — but not in a la'vish scale. 

3. Yes. 

4. I do not think it is necessaiy. 

5. This is a very useful suggestion and should be accepted. 

6. Yes, provincial and local names should whenever possible be given 
■would be attractive. But misleading names (e.g., “Hyderabad Regiment tor 
4;h6 Calcutta University Corps, etc.) should be avoided. 

7. This suggestion if given effect to -will no doubt add to the popularity of 
"the Force and I say so from a certain amount of personal knowlege in the matter. 

0. — ^Method of selecting candidates fob cosranssioNS in the I. T. F. 

1. Present system is not quite satisfactoiyr. 

2. Yes the suggestion is a good one; but too much political aspect should not 
be given fo the selection through the intervention of the Chief Civil Officer of the 
District. 

3. The suggestion is an excellent one. 

4. The suggestion is an excellent one. A certain amount of educational 
■qu^ificalion (not of a high character) may also be insisted upon. 

D. — Ibipbovement op tee Fobce ceneballt. 

1. I am opposed to this suggestion. This will entail the result of lowering the 
status of the Force in public estimation. (N.B.) 

2. This is acceptable. 

3. The period of training may be— 

Prolinunary training ... ... ... 56 days. 

Periodical training ... ... ... ... 28 days. 

Help should 6e rendered by Government so far as possible and ■whenever neces- 
sary to secure for the men -leave from their ordinary work. v. 

4. The idea of a Central School is an excellent one and should not be given 
^p lor want of funds. Decent begiiming should be made as soon as possible. 

5. This suggestion should be given effect to. 
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6. Yes. So f.ir as Honp.al is concerned Ihcrc must be mosquito-curtains (of 
llie less expensive tyjjo) given to tlie men. Camp cots of an inexpensive typo 
might be provided for beds as I liave noticed scr.ous trouble to tbe men in 
February last in Calcutta owing to he.avy showers. In a damp country to sleep 
on wet 'ground — particularly in winter — may affect the health and efiiciency of tho 
men. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes. 

9. Undoubtedly. 

10. Yes. but not too many of them. 

12. May be. 

13. Yes. 

14. Yes; but the sc.ile need not he expensive. 

15. The suggestions made by the Universities Conference seem to be very good. 

%V./?. — 1 feel very strongly on tho subject and if it were possible I would 
nave gone so far ns* to say that in the case of Government servants it should 
4)0 under certain circumstances compulsory. A post under Government is still 
loohed upon will) respect and to exclude them from the I. T. F. would imply 
that it is meant only for low class people. 

E. — llrcoMMUsnr.p .AstrxDMr.NTS to the I. T. F Acr and Rules. 

1. TIjc amendment m-ay be made. 


2. 

Do. 

<1o. 

3. 

Do. 

<lo. 

4. 

Do. 

do. 

5. 

Do. 

do. 

6. 

Do. 

do. 


7. Tlic amendment may he made but the necessity for District Advisory 
‘Committees has not yet nri'en but representative and active District Recruiting 
Committees may bo established with some advantage. ^ 


Sxijtphmenlarij Qutslionnaire. . 

Answebs. 

A. — 8. I do not approve of the suggestion in respect of all olTicers, but 
provision may bo made for some Ilony. Ollicors so that men having competence 
<ind belonging to tho higher ranks of society may also bo attracted. 

9. This suggestion may be accepted. 

10. This has been desired and seems to bo useful. 

11. Tills may be accepted. 

12. Remis.sion of land revenue may not touch tho men at all in some of tho 
Provinces, r.g., Rcngal. For the purpose of keeping touch with tho Force a 
retaining fee is likely to have more offcol being purely personal. 

13. It is difficult to anticipate the result of this suggestion particularly on 
recruitment; but ns a general proportion it ir. no doubt sound. 

14. Not having tho how para. 29-0, A. R. I., Volume K, _ before me it is 
difficult for me to ansvmr the question but ns a matter of principle no difference * 
need exist on this head lictwccn tho Regular Army and the I. T. F. Such 
dilTorcnccs arc irritating. 

15. (i) (o) The suggestion may bo accepted. 

(6) Do, do. 

(ii) (o) Do. do. 
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B. — 8, The suggestion may be accepted. . 

C. — 5 . The cei-tificate should have to be signed by two non-official members 
of the Adrisory Board. 

6. This suggestion reems to me to be better than those in itenis C.-2, 3, 4 
and 5. 

D. — I’d. I very much wish that it could be increased to six months but under 
the present circumstances six months at a stretch and just at the commencement 
may, I fear, act as a great deterrent. 

17. This seems to be desirable but 1 am not competent to ^ve any opinion 
or a technical matter like tliis. 

18. I think the idea of central schools is belter; such' schools are also likely 
to have a good deal of moral effect. 

Not knowing the details of the system suggested in the alternative' I do not 
feel competent to give any opinion. 

19. The suggestion seems to be a very desirable one. . But I venture to think 
that the designations “ Naiks ", “ Lance Naiks " and “ Hasdldars etc., are 
not much acceptable to men from this (Bengal) Province. More acceptable 
names (in which the men are likely to feel a pride) may be selected for Bengal 
men. 
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Sfa'cment Tij? fli? Provincial Atlv'sory Commil‘.*:o, United Provinces* 

A. — Pay akd Allowan-cks. 

1. As it liat boon csporiencc<I tlmt w'itlioiit there boiiiB niiy rolaiiiiiip foe f-ir 
tbo tion-trninin{; jioriotf desirable recruits have not been attraeled it is supgo'ted 
that Tls. 2 p. m. be iisod as retaining fee up to 2 years serviee and Its. 2-81) 
from 2 to 4 years sorvire and Its. 3 p. tn. from 4 to 6 years *ervico. 

Kotc. — As at present there is no proper provision for enforcing the men to- 
Jcin the nnnual traniing, it is recommended that this pay be allowed to nocumii- 
late and disbursed to the recipients ssdion they have c"imo for the annual iraiiiing. 

2. Xo increment in the pre<ont toad end subsistence allowance which soems 
to be a'leijuate is rottimmendcd. 

Tlie members of the I. T. F., however, should be paid for the days spent ii> 
trr.vellinp to and from their trniniiig renlre. 

3. Tlio Committee agrees to the proposal for increased travelling allowance to 
the m<nibers of the University Training Corps. 

4. llie Csimmitlee sloes not nrulersland why should there he a separate messing 
allowa'ic*' given t” the 1. T. F. oflicers who aspire to the status of King’s com- 
mir-sionetl ofTicers who do not reecivi' any Kuch nllowniice. 

5. Tlie allowance of annas 8 per man per mensem slionld he increased to 
(he lie. 1 per man per mensem or Ks. 12 per annum. Iliis increased allownnee 
would cos-er the cost of s’.'nsliiig the hits and replacing articles damaged hy 
unfair wear and tear or lost by neglect. 

6. Tlic aii'.svcr has already hes-n met under A. -2. 

A. — 7 and 11. — 4. Tlie Comm.tlee recsunniends that an allowance of 11s 22 to- 
nll the 1, T. F. men_ and N. C. O.'s to cover the cost of 1 suit of Mufti clothes 
which should con'ist 'of “ svhite undre«s uniform " ns worn hy the regular unit of 
Trdinn Army. Tins allowance would only he nlloss’cd svhen the men have com- 
ple'H their’recrults course and first annual training. 

Tlie Committee further recommends that th's while nndre.ss uniform .should 
include one .set of the regimental buttons, .shoulder badges, and Piigri badges. 
Any lo's or dnmngo to the first issue should he made good from the clothing 
allowance mentioned under A. -5 or A.-l. 


n. — PopOT.Anrrv or nrr roucr.. 

1. Considering the annual (raining period is only of a .short duration, the- 
Committee recommend.', the rotenlion examination jieriod to he increased to S 
years from 2 years. 

2. Tlie Committee thinks (he word clubs incnlioned under 2(rt) and 2(h) refers 
to mess already mentioned under A(4) and agrees with the reeominemlnlioiis 
mentioned in the questionnaire, 

3. Tlie Committee recommends (hat the 1. T. F. ofReer.s should he given n 
free issue of ssvords, hinoeulars and revolvers also. They .should, however, not he 
onbTled to any aiinttal clothing allowance beyond the initial outfit allowauce o'- 
is the case with the King'.s Commissioned Offirer, 

At the termination of their ngrecmeiif these officers should have the 
option ol returning Ihcir swords, binoculars and revolvers or rela-ning them on 
payment, 

4. Tin.'' lia-s been replied to under A.-l. 

fl.'Tlio “territorial weeks" nro recommended and it is suggested that be.sl 
time for these week.s should ho at the end of the nniiunl Irnining. 

6. The Committee lliinks it desirnhio tlmt the units should Im given Ihci’r local 
.names for the sake of identifienlion .such ns ll-Tth Pajputs may he called the 
^mdh Territorial Battalions, tho 12-7(h Jlajpuls may he called the Agra Tcn-i- 
lorial Battalion. 

7. Tlie Committee undcrsland.s thal tho system recommended is nlrondv in 
s'ogno 
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C. — ^Tbe CSommittee does not think the present system to be quitet satisiactoiy 
and recommends the following procedure to be adopted for selecting candidates 
lor commission in the I. T. F. : — 


(а) the initial selection should be made by a Committee consisting of 

(1) 0. C. of the regiments, (S) a Senior Territorial Officer and 
(3) the Company Commander, 

(б) the selected candidate’s name should then be submitted to the Pro- 

vincial Advisory Committee and approved by the same, 

(c) the name of the candidate approved by the Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee should then be submitted to the Governor of the Province 
in Council acting with his ministers as a whole and if approved, 

<d) the name will then be submitted to the District Commander for being 
forwarded to higher authorities with a view. to granting of the 
commission. 

D. — ^1. The Committee do not recommend that Government servants as a 
whole should be precluded from joining the Provincial unit of the I. T. F. They 
do, however, think that certain classes of Government servants, Police, 
Jails department or any other special depai*tment whose duties would not gene- 
rally allow them to work outside their department in time of war should be 
kept out. 

2. The Committee recommends that the number of members to the Provincial 
Advisory Committee should he increased to 5 instead of 3 and that the Provincial 
Committee should be retained. The District Advisory Committees may advan- 
^geously be created to help the recruitments, etc., but should work under t’jij 
provincial Advisory Committee. A local territorial officer in the opinion of this 
vommittee should make a very useful member of the District Advisory Com- 
mittees. 


3. (&)_ The Committee suggests preliminary training for 56. days and periodi- 
■oal training for 56 days should he the periods recommended. 

‘J’® starting of a central school for the officers of 
■the Terntonal Force as suggested in D.A, and thinks it highly desirable. 

agrees to the recommendations under D..5, and thinks that 
minJ" -r?!® " ^ encouragement to the I. T. F. and to tho U. T. C. move- 
•of proteiilig the®’aICu^!'’ exercised in the matter 

bv supply of mosquito curtain when recommended 

fiWoidd ^ the rank 

and 11.6 would probably mean a great disorganisation of the camps. 

7. The suggestion is accepted and strongly recommended. 

8. This procedure is expected to develop graduaUy. 

9. The Committee agrees to and welcomes the proposal. 

10- Do. do. 

tl' Do. do. 

to judge. * tlommittee do not consider themselves competent or in a position 
I. T.\S pSauyht."”‘ the liabilities of the 

Committee, ^e^^La*of YeuaSp recommendation of this 

Auxiliary Force “India” the Commiltei on lines similar to the 

this newly created Militia Force to bn then recommend the liabilities of 

Auxiliary. Force. ’ ^““‘ted on the same lines as those of the 

M. The Committee are not competent to judge. 

V. T. 0.^and recommen*^ ^ ® certificates in 

Government shaU co“mft the'pmci^“Sf'ae ‘he 
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15. (3) The Committee agrees to the proposaL 

15. (4) This is highly desirable. 

15. (5) The Commillee agrees. 

15. (6) The Committee do not object to the Anglo-Indians being permitted to 
-enter the U. T. C. as long as they are members of the University and will con- 
-fcrm to the general rules and regulations of the University Training Corps. 

15. (7) The proposal is accepted and recommended. 

15. (8) The proposal seems highly desirable. 

£. — In view of the changes that the recommendations made under A, B, C 
and D would involve and anomalies pointed out in the annezures, the Com- 
mittee agrees with the recommended amendments to the I. T. F. Act and rules 
-mentioned under E. 


Supplementary Questionnaire. 

A. — B. The Committee are not in favour of abolishing all pay for I, T. F. 
officers. They think that at the present stage it is highly expedient to have 
the pay attached to these officers. 

9. The Committee while agreeing to the increased rate of pay to the L T. F. 
officers are afraid if the same is made compatible with the grant to them of 
Uony. King’s Commission it will create anomalies in cards of Jamadars and 
Subedars of the regular army. 

10. The Committee agrees to the recommendation where a band can be orga- 
nised and which latter seems desirable. 

11. The Committee agrees to the road allowance at the rate of annas 2 per 

mile for the enrolled men of the I. T. F. only when embodied for training or 
service. • 

12. The Committee prefers the retaining fee to the remission of land revenue 
for the enrolled men of the I. T. F. as the latter evidently involves a tortuous 
and a long procedure. 

13. Hero again the Committee would rather prefer the retaining fee to the 
bonus. 

14. This principle has already been agreed to under A.-2 and A. -11. ' 

15. fi) and (ii) are agreed to. 

B. — ^The Committee highly approves of this and think it highly desirable. 

O. — 5. The Committee do not agree to .the suggestion, as it is just possible 
and there may he a Territorial Officer who may be unpopular with his comrades 
and get an efficient officer in the opinion of the Commanding Officer. 

6. (1) The Committee are of op'nion thjit no exception should be made in the 
-care of candidates for commission but an ex-officer may be allowed to wear his 
uniform while training in the rank. 

(2) The Committee is of op.nion that their proposals contained under C 
regarding this procedure is preferable. 

(3) Ditto ditto. 

p. ^16. The period of six months seems to be much too long and would pro- 
bably entail the question of permanent barracks. ^ 

. proposal seems very desirable but looks rather impracticable in 

■view of the reductipns that have already been proposed in the Indian Army. 

D. — ^18. The proposal seems desirable and is recommended. 

D- — 19- The suggestion is accepted and recommended. 
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Statement by Lieutenant-Colonel Maharaja Sir Jai Chand, K.C.LE^ 
C.S.I., o! Lambagraon. 


Queabionaaire. 
Question Ko. 


■A- — 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 Bind 7 , 
B— 1 and 2 . , , 


B — 4 and 6 
B-6 . 


0-2 . . 

D-S (J) . 

D-6 . , 

■0 — 9 and 10 , 


Boply. 

. This suggestion has my n-holc-heatted> 
support. 

. I have no opposition. 

. I hare no opposition. 

. 1 have no opposition, if not for the- 
binoculars at'prcsent. 

. I bat'o no opposition. 

. I bare no opposition, as considering 
om the number of men of our 
battalion, <.p.,“llth Battalion, 17tb 
Dogra Segiment" ought to be given 
name " The Sangra Territorial 
Battalion.” 

. lam also not in favour for future of 
such permission even one could 
conveniently or without any hitch 
manago to carry on both these 
duties. 

. If constituted for districts, would be- 
quite desirable and should include 
n lornl Teiritorial Force Officer in 
addition to the Alilitnry Member. 

. Why not (i) ? It would be more 
desirable, 1 think. 

. I also suggest for these necessary 
improvements and feasibi’ities. 

. It also looks very necessary. 
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Statement by Mr. F. L. Brayne, M.C., I.C.S. (Punjab}. 


Akswees. 

A. — 1. At present far too many people, for one excuse or another, drop out 
■of the Battalion. To encourage them to stay the whole period and, if possible, 
a second period the following should be paid— 

Bs. 


at end of 2nd consecutit'e period of training ... 10 

3rd ... ... ... ... 20 

4th ... ... ... ... 30 

5th ... ... ... ... 40 

6th ... ... ... ... 50 


fo/ second contract Rs. 60 a year throughout. If training is missed with permis- 
sion, increment does not increase but is not forfeited. Otherwise sepoy goes back 
to zero. Besides a great increase in efficiency, there would be a great saving 
in the recruiting, training, clothing expenses, etc., if we did not have to enlist 
large numbers of new men every year to replace wastage. 

This should be started with back effect as regards calculation of increment 
but not as regards payments, t.e., people iinisliing toeir 4th period at this coming 
■camp should draw Hs. 30. 

Ex-soldiers with their 4 years agreement might start at Bs. 20 and draw 
Bs. 20, Bs. 30, Bs. 40 and for a second period Bs. 50. 

2. Yes, a day’s pay for time spent travelling. 

4. Not wanted tor our officers. 

5. 6. Yes. 

7. Soldiers must go home properly clothed, regimental puggery and fringe 
and decent national clothing. Becruits to be once issued with proper Mufti free 
and thereafter compelled to pay for it. Bs. 2 annual upkeep allowance of 
jMufti. 

B. — 2. Officers very few, not needed. A territorial club with branches, where 
needed, in the district to keep the men together and continue the games and 
shooting. Occasional sports and shooting meetings, etc., would be held. Lee- 
Lares, instruction, etc., might even be started on subjects of interest and utility 
if the club took on. The club could admit or, suitable payment other members 
besides ‘ terriers ’ >f not of military age or eligible for enlistment, and suitable 
honorary members. 

Government W’ould help the club and the District Territorial Association wonld 
do the rest.. The management would be joi.it Territori-al and Association mem- 
bers. As for gear, if regimental gear goes to the club, it will never come back, 
but the regiment can pass on superfluous gear at its discretion. 

It is just possible that in this way we could spread the love of games to 
-the villages, to take the place of litigation, etc. 

4. See A. 7. 

5. See B. 2. 

6. Certainl.v and Districts should certainly be given this honour as a reward 
for keenness already displayed and to encourage them to take a pride in the 
■efficiency of their Battalions. 

7. Rations arc satisfactory and it will nuk do to encourage them to be dainty. 

C. — ^1, 2 and 3. Present system satisfactory whereby Begimcntal Authorities 
give commissions in consultation with District Authorities. 


4. No direct commissions or else people will become too proud to go into the 
ranks. Wo want to make the Battalion a corps d’elite where the sons of the 
local gentry will be knocked into shape and they must all go through the mill. 
Direct commissions should be absolutely forbidden and it should be a matter 
of pride among the local gentry that they and their sons are recruits, etc., 
as in England. Direct commissions will absolutely ruin the Battalion. 
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D. — ^1. Government servants should certainly bo nllovrcd to join but with- 
permission and knowledge of the head of iheit Department and they should be 
allowed when they can be conveniently spared to be absent for training without 
pay but without losing leavo or service. 

2. I have never heard of an Advisory Committee and it does not function (s 

for as Gurgaon is concerned. We have our own Informal Advisory Committee 
consisting of myself and the chief gentry of tho district whom I consult upon Al 
matters of _ interest or importance. Formi.l Committees arc useless as they 
never _ function. The proof of the pudding is in the c.iting — We have raised a 
battalion and provided it with all the money it wants for sports, prizes, etc., 
etc (Es. 5,000). > r 

If there must be a formal Committee then it should bo for the recruiting 
area of each battalion only. Gurgaon dates cf harvest, etc., differ from Punjab 
and the whole of our conditions are largely different, and so a Punjab Com- 
mittee would be useless for us. 

3. 1 month preliminary, 2 months periodical. 

The best possible date for breaking ap camp for our Battalion should ha 
fixed in consnltation with Gurgaon Distri's Authorities, with reference to the- 
date when harvesting begins. 

4. Useless. Territorial training is not different from any other Military 
iti-eining, 

6. See B.— 2. 

6. Beds, yes; curtains, no; as we train in cold weather. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes. 

9. Yes. 

10. No need. 

13. I am quite ready to use tho Gurgaon Territorials in aid of the civil 
power provided I could get hold of the Commanding Officer or the Adjutant 
at a crisis to command them. 

®.- 7 ', Committees should be for Battalion recruiting areas only, not 

provincial, as no provincial Committee can really speak for individual areas, i.e., 
each battalion should have its oum commit; es, if a formal committee is wonted 


SnpptEMENraBx. 

A. — 8. Poor districts could not afford 'this. 

9. No, 

I consWer that the present system sh-inld be changed and platoon com- 
manders s^uld be -j; future Viceroy’s Commissions (Jamedar and Subedar) and 
company oincers, etc., King’s Commissions. No S. M. wanted. 

10. Band is wpto of money. No band can bo tho least use if only trained' 
for the short period of Territorial Units. 

11. Yes, only when they go to the camp for training 

12. No. 

13. See A.— 1. 

C. — 5. 6. All too elaborate. 

thing as candidates and no one should ue- 

« commission, 
promotion made as previously sug- 

S Sf dT.?,S)S‘ "IS,’, “■> «» 

^®P®fsjble. They would be loafers for the rest of the vear as thev- 

would riot 

staff^ Md the_ Territorial Battalion to appoint its own 
Stan and then attorh them to the training Battalion in the off season. They 
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-would not be the Training Battalion’s own oiFicctrs; it would take no particular 
interest in them and unless they were stiiinblo for its needs, they would bo 
T-ul on routine duties and spenH the year loafing and bo worse than useless 
next training season, 'riiis staff should De .seconded from regular units to the 
Territorials and thvn attached to the 'rraiiimg Battalion during tho non-train- 
ing season. We should tlicii get a pcimanent staff available for our wants. At 
present wo never get tho same Indian Officers or Non-Commissioned _ Officers ir 
British Officers from ye.ar to year or even for the whole of one training system. 
Nor do we get a full staff so that wo are asked to train men under an impossible 
handicap. 

The training staff, British and Indian, s’-euld all como from tho same unit, 
so that they may train on exactly the sam i principles and know each other. 
At present our Indian Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers come from the 
units in one Brigade, .and this Brigade has two Territorial Units and all the 
duties connected with Delhi ; it is quite impossible to give us either a full staff 
or a picked staff. 

Our Indian staff must como from the same training Battalion, from which 
the company commanders come, and must l-c seconded in the same way. 

At present we get officers from all ov<;.- the place, and they are changed 
freely during tho training period and lie*'!**- by any chance return the next 
yc.arJ We never have more than one quarter of our authorised staff. Last year 
out of one authorise 1 staff of 8 Indian Officer j and 16 Non-Commissioned Officers 
■wo got 2 Indian Officers, 2 Havildars, and 2 Lance-Naiks and with these wo are 
expected to turn out guardsmen. 

These extra officers need not entirely waste their time during the slack 
season. One of the reasons given for the 5ii(.>rdinatc delays in tho settlement of 
pension claims is the shortage of staff in the training Battalion to go through 
the masses of records now in their charge These seconded officers could l-p 
given this work as the first call upon their time during tho rest of tho year find 
hel|J to remove tho grave scandal of the non-payment of pensions. If the scheme 
recently proposed that all pensions should be paid from the Training Battalions 
were put in force they would have plenty lo uo for tho rest of the year, and one 
of the greatest post-War problems of tho army, tho proper distribution of pen- 
sions, would be solved. 

18. Facilities should be provided to allo v Territorial Officers, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and men who show on aps<<ndc for military subjects to attend 
courses, be attncbc'l to regular units for training, manoeuvres, etc., etc., with 
ti.c consent of the military authorities concerned, in their own timo and with- 
out further cost to Government than perhaps their railway fares to and from 
the unit they join and their rations while so serving, provided they pass out 
satisfactorily at tho conclusion of their periid with the unit. 

19. The Bcgimcntal Authorities should rot be hampered in this way oy 
regulations. 


Fhofosals unkrb B. 

1. It should be possible during the off seasons to mobiliso such portion of the 
Battalion ns the District Commander may approve, for ceremonial purposes, 
f.p., at the visits of Viceroy, Commander in-Chiof, Governor, etc., etc., it 
should ho possihlo to obtain permission to produco a Guard of Honour of appro- 
priato strength, and the Di.strict Commander should bo authorised to sanction 
tho necessary expenditure and all other necessary arrangements. This would 
do a very great deal to popularise the force and draw public attention to it, 
and would help greatly to smarten up tho men themselves. • 

2. Tcrrilorials should have some distinguishing mark in the off season. The 
puggry and fringe would ho tho best thing, and this they should bo allowed to 
take away; if they do not produce it at the next camp in good order, the price- 
of a new one should ho cut. 

3. Tho Territorials aro in their infancy and slu uld not be hedged in with- 
too many regulations, but should ho allov/'-d to develop as far as possible on 
their own lines as long as they, conform to militiry principles. What suits 
OKO Battalion may bo impossible for anotz’er, and rigid uniformity jn things 
not essential should liot ho insisted on and D'striot Commander should he given 
very eoiisidorahle latitude in sanctioning zeasonablo preposaU. 
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statement by Major E« E. Chatterjee, F.B.O.S.I., X. T. F. MeVcal 

Corps (Bengal). 

A. — Pat and Allowances. 

. 1. I agree. 

2. I would suggest the following scale : — 

Eoad Allowance @ 0/3/0 per mile; 

Subsistence or daily allowance @ 0/8/0 per diem. 

3. In my opinion the travelling allowance of the members of the U. T. C. 
should be the same as for the I. T. F. 

4. I agree and I suggest that an allowance of Es. 10 per diem per officer in 
:additioh to the allowance per mess. 

(N.B . — ^Eegarding 1, 2, 3 and 4— Fide Memorandum as Alternative Scheme, 
Appendi.v I). 

5. I agree. 

6. I agree. 

7. I agree. 

B. — PopCLAKimr of the Force. 

1. In some districts 2 j’cars may be sufficient, but in other districts 3 years 
may be required. 

2. (a) This is a very good idea. 

(6) This is a necesmy item for 2 (a). 

3. I do not think it is necessary as officers receive outfit^ allowance when they 
get their Commission j however, it would be welcome provided funds are avail- 
able. 

4. I would limit it only to recruits {Vide Para. 7, Q. 1). 

5. A very good suggestion and I fully agree that it would increase the popu- 
larity of the Force. 

6. I agree. 

7. I agree (Fide my Eeport on I. T. F. Camp of Exercise — Appendix I). 

0. — Method of Selectino Candidates fob Commission in tub I. T. F. 

1. The present system is not satisfactory. 

2. The suggestions in Paras. 2, 3 and 4 are good, but I would like Para. 2 
to read as follows ; — 

Candidates should, before appointment on probation, he approved in writr 
ing by.-, a Board composed of (i) the Chief Civil pfflcer of the District, 
(ii) the Administrative Commandant of the Unit concerned, (iii) wie 
Senior I. T. F. Officer of the Unit concerned, (iv) a medical Officer 
(I. T. F.) of the Unit concerned, preferably a senior Medical Officer. 

3. I agree. 

4. A good rule but exceptions may be made in very special cases. 

D. — Ijipbovement of the Force generally, having regard to the hole for 

WHICH IT HAS BEEN CONSTITUTED. 

1. I cannot agree. On the other hand, I think Government servants should' 
be encouraged tq enrol in Provincial Units of the I. T. F. (Fide ' Confidential 
Notes — ^Appendix lllj. 

2. I agree that an Advisory Committee should be increased to 5 or 6 members , 
for districts and not of Provinces and also that it should include a Local 
Territorial Force Officer in addition to a Military member, but I suggest that 

a Medical Officer be also included; this, I think, is essential. 

3. I suggest preliminary training 28 days and periodical training 28 days. 

4. I agree. 

5. I agree. ’■ 
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6. I nfjrcp {Vide Confidriitinl Notes— Appendix III). 

7. I agree. 

8. T agree. 

9. I agree but I lilse to .ndd that I. T. F. Ofneers including Medic.al Officers ^ 
should 1)0 called up at least 5 days before training commences (1 ulc Memoran- 
dum — Appendi.v I). 

10. I agree (I’lV/e Memorandum — Appendi.v I). 

11. I agree {Vidr Memorandum — ^Appendix I). 

12. 1 agree. 

13. 1 do not agree as I consider there may be confusion during recruiting 
and there should be the same condition for all 1. T. F. men and N. C. O.'s and 

•Officers (ffrfe Memor.sndum — Appendix I). 

14. I agree. 

15. University Conference Rc.solutions : — 

(i) I agree. 

(ii) I agree. 

(iii) I agree. 

(iv) I would like to he enlightened as to what is meant by closure working. 

(v) I agree. (.-VIso Vidr Jfemorandum — Appendix I). 

(vi) I like this .suggestion Init there should be practical difficulties. 

(vii) I agree. 

(viii) 1 agree. 


E. 

^ 1. The addition of a proviso to Section 5/A of the Act ns staled in Annexuro 

4 and Annexuro IV. This will apply to a member (private) but not an 
• officer (I'tVe Confidential Katc.s — Appendix 11). 

6 and Annexure VI. 1 agree but 1 understand exceptions would be made 
in cases of sickness. 

1. (Vide .Memorandum — Appendix I for suggested amendments). 


Su]ijilcmciifary Qiu stionniiirrs. 


A. 

8. Disagree (Vide Memorandum — Appendix 1). 

9. I ngiee (Vide Meir.oi nudum — .Appendix 1). 

11 and is. 1 think .iliow.mces for the 1. T. 1'. and U. T. C. .should bo the 

; same. 

< 

12. 1 agree. 

13. A good alteriiatise idea. 

14. This may enuso coiifu-<uiii 


8. I agree. 


O. 

5. This may be vested in the Advisory Board. 
-6. Agreed. 
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16. Too long a peril''. 

17. Agreed. 

18. Agreed. 

19. Agreed. 


K. K. CHATTEEJEE, 

Major, F.B.C.S; 
Indian Territorial Force,. 

Medical Corps.- 


MBMOEANDTJM (Appendix I). 

T drawing up this memorandum for the improvement and expansion of the 
Indian Xerritorial Force and the Medical Corps attached to it, I have taken 
advantage of the experiences gathered as an Executive Officer in Charge of Iha- 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, District No. II (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
ABsm) as Acting ^sistant Commissioner and District Superintendent in Charge 
01 tne Brigade. I have also had an opportunity of studying the subject as 
BOTior Medical Officer in Charge of the two Camps of Exercise, one at Kanchrapara 
wnere the University Training Corps ivas encamped and another in Fort Williain 
where the _ Indian Territorial Foi'ce was encamped. The St. John Amhulance- 
Bngaoe Distort No. II, consists of ten divisions and two more divisions are 
neing organised. Of these twelve I have practically originated and formed nine- 
8 “ ^*"8® »«imher of Officers, N. 0. O.’s and a fluctnating 

®®”' ^ t® study the mentality of men 

strong and weak points in the control and manage- 
power of organisation. I have also watched the officers and. 
Jht ..i Training Corps and the Indian Territorial Force from 

1®** *0 think that of the officers, N. 0. O.’s 
“O^ . who had previous military or semi-military training have- 
41 . officieiit fchaii those who have not had these, in spite of the fact 
i®*' had belter education and were of better social standing, 

j *“® here— -particularly a Bengalee—has to learn how to 

-1 j dosjres to command or wants others to obey him. I have- 

w j trained compounders for duty as Hospital Orderlies during the 

T ™ ***** . doing so I have noticed the same tendency among them. 

"11**®*’ ^“pressed that once they are put under discipline and get the- 
grinding, they prove quite satisfactory and efficient officers as far as discipline, 
orgsmisation and command are concerned. In my connection with the S. J. 

j ? mixed ivith Indmns (Bengalees, Biharees, Hindus and Muham- 
“ Anglo-Indians and Europeans and though at first fellow-feeling and 
an^'r^?'*® "'t*' 1 '^’“ting between them, particularly between the Anglo-Indians 
*‘**®’ •: ^ 5®®", with much pleasure that it is improving 

and an espirit tie corps is developing in them. 

"““-regulM Forces, namely (1) the Auxiliary Force (India)* 
ct \6] Indian Territorial Force which includes the University Training Corps, 
iiie AnxiJiary Force is meant for service in India and the Territorial Force 
■!®*''^® •*? ® reserve to the Begular Armjv though 

if lu*^?******® ^S*'P« ^°®® correspond to this. Beside?, 

1 ***®“ officers of the Auxiliary Force may at a time of need 
Tn thi r**®^*’ ® from which it has developed has done- 

sLe -i*"*!****’’® ""d Territorial Forces may have ‘the 

«nn„f ? and that as the distribution of duties to the too Forces’ 

tw^ sertTZlm ? '’®i ^ ^**58®! Territorial Force may have 

Ittcaest ®**’*'*®® general service. Here I may 

suggest that in the earlier stages some difficulty may arise in recruitment. 

thoLh'‘fDr ^”f^**** consist entirely of Indians 

Forte measure the Officer Commanding the 

fw the’ parro^o “ Eegular British Begiment lent to the Force- 
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_ Budget . — Some difRculty is apprehended with regard to budget. The dis- 
tribution of budget may be made as follows : — 

The whole militarj' budget is in the hands of H. E. the Commander-in- 
Chief. H. E. or his Secretary (Finance Secretary! can distribute it 
under two headings — (1) for Regular Forces controlled by a Secretary 
and (2) for non-regul.ar Forces, I. T. F., etc., with a Secretary, pre- 
ferably an Indian. Similarly, the budget will be distributed to the- 
districts; for instance, the budget that goes to G. O. C., Eastern 
Command, will bo distributed to the Regular Force and non-regular 
Forces. The budget for the latter (non-regular Force) will be in the- 
hands of a Secretar 3 -, preferably an— Indian. 

The Tcrriforial Committer . — The present organisation and functions of an 
Advisor.v Committee are not satisfactorj'. In my opinion there should be an> 
Indian Territorial Force Committee at Headquarters (Capitals) of each Province. 
This Committee should consist of the G. 0. C. or a military officer which he* 
may nominate, two non-official members, one senior officer of the Indian Terri- 
torial Force and one senior ofiicer of the Indian Territorial Force, Medical 
Corps. Besides the functions and power vested in this Committee I would' 
recommend that in consultation with the Secret.arj' it should have some control 
on the budget. The other (Territorial) (Advisory) Committee which may be 
called the District Territorial Committee should be in the district towns at 
the collector’s headquarters and should consist of senior civil officers, e.g., 
the Collector, two non-officials, a member of the Indian Territorial Force and' 
an ofiicer of the Indian Territorial Force, Medical Corps. 

Pay, Allowances and Status . — ^1 do not recommend abolition of pay of 
I. T. F. Officers. The St. John Ambulance is a voluntary organisation and in- 
organising a large number of divisions in my district I have experienced 
great difficulty in this connection. I have had to provide funds for kit, 

travelling expenses and mess when members of divisions have been on duty;_ 
without this it has been unworkable. My experience during the Camps of' 
the I. T. F. and the U. T. C. has been the same. 

The stiitus, pay and allowances of the members of I. T. F. should be_ on> 

the same basis as those for the Auxiliary Force (I). This should bo possible 

if my budget scheme be adopted. The difference in the status, pay and 

allowances in the caso of Regular British and Indian Armies is not strictly 
applicable to non-regular Forces like the Territorial Force. 

I am in favour of a preliminary short intensive training for the officers - 
of the I. T. F. and the Medical Corps before each camping season and before 
anticipated operations or mobilization. This should obviate the necessity of 
deputing officers of the Regular Army as Drill Sergeants or Instructors during' 
Camp of Exercise. 

I am not in favour of dual commission for officers of tlie I. T. F., for 
instance, if a Jemadar or a Subadar is given an honorary rank as second-lieu- 
tenant it makes his position rather anibiguous. If a King’s Commission is- 
granted to an officer in appreciation of his work or ability it may be a full 
commission and not an honorary. This will clear much of the difficulty that 
has arisen lately due to officers’ holding dual commissions. 

Indian Territorial Force, Medical Corps. 

Organisation . — I understand this Corps is being re-organised. Under the- 
Director of the Medical Services (D. M. S.) or a D. M. S. for the non-regular 
forces D. M. S. (T)., there should be for each provincial unit an Assistant 
Director of Medical Services, Territorial A. D. M. S. (T)., who should be 
by choice a Senior Medical Officer of tho Indian Territorial Force, Medical* 
Corps, and preferably one who has his headquarters at the Capital of the- 
Proyince and is a resident there. Under him there will be an Administrative- 
Medical Officer (A. M. 0.) in each district in the province. The constitution 
of the Unit or the Corps, besides these officers, should consist of assistant 
surgeons, a corps of orderlies and stretcher bearers who will be N. C. O.’s, 
warranty officers and men. These will be distinct from combatants. From 
these will be constituted two detachments, namely, regimental, medical and a 
sanitary dotaphment. These will be trained in first aid, stretcher drill, nursing,, 
military hygiene, sanitation, water duties, mosquito brigade work and quinine - 
parades, etc. In a way this would constitute the Field Ambulance Section. In 
my district (S. J. A. B. District No. II). I have a large number of medicaT 
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TOen, sub-assistant surgeons, senior and junior medical students and compraii. 
ders who wiU be only too glad to volunteer for this section. ^ 

Traininff^Omcers, vrarrant officers, N. 0. O.’s and men will have periodical 
teainmgs. The senior officers may periodically be attached to a Station Hospital 
xiie period can be arranged to suit each province. They should have an inten- 
sive short course before each Camp of Exercise and ‘certainly before mobiliza- 
j ^ course of lectures should be arranged in each province and the subjects 
snonid be inclusive, that is, first aid, stretcher drill, nursing, militaiy hygiene 
^th *para^es”*et^^ duiaes, mosquito Wigade work, quinine parades and 

Desigmtion — The designation for medical officers at present is Indian 
ierntorial Force, Medical Corps, seems to be rather a long one; in view of 
the recommendations of the Lee Oommission I would suggest R. A. M.' 0. (T) 
/• j"- (T)- Of course, this will depend on the general designation that 

is to be given to the Au.viliary and Territorial Forces. 

K. K. CHATTERJEE, 

Major, F.E.G.S. 

Indian Territorial Foret, 

Medical Oorpt. 


INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE {Appendix II). 

11/19 Hvdebabai) RnoiMENr, Benqal Wino. 

Canvp of ExercUt, 

Sanitation.-— The sanitary arrangements were satisfactory. The kitchen and 
mens mess, the latrine and the tents with the surrounding area were inspected 
daily and _ were maintained in healthy conditions. The Kitchen utensils were 
regularly inspected and were found to be clean. The kitchens were divided 

sections, (1) for officers, (2) for the Hiiidu Sepoys, (3) for the 

Muhai^adan Sepoys and (4) for Gurkha Instructors and men but there is at 
present only one paved sink for the kitchen for washing purposes j I recommend 
.crastruction of two additional sinks of the. existing tjTie. Conservancy was 
eiucirat and good. The drinking water in the water-tank was good; on two 
•occasions the water was found to have a peculiar smell in it and on examina- 
tion it was fowd to contain fungus. Immediate measures were taken and the 
tank was emptied. The interior of the tank was secured and bleaching powder 
used as disinfect^t. I propose that as a routine measure the tank be emptied 
out once every fortnight and chlorogen used as disinfectant. Two bottles of 
chiorogen shomd be enough for the whole period; it is a cheap and eBBcient 

dismfeotant. The tank for bathing water also grew fungus. It was emptied 

and treated similarly. The latrine accommodation was sufficient till the 
strength went up above 300. Not xnacb inconvenience was felt due to efficient 
win conservancy ; if however for future camps the number exceeds 

xsuu the latrine accommodation may be increased. 

Water supply.— Watro supply ivas efficient till the arrival of B. Company 
and new recruits in addition when a slight shortage was felt in the water 
i ,°f *'1*® niay he ascertained. In my opinion the 

present capacriy should be enough if a continuous supply of water in the tank 
be assured. The ground surrounding the tank was at times slushy. I suggest 
that an area of about 4 ft. surrounding the tank be paved.-' 

T tents were in good condition. Some men suffered from cold and 

1 think If straw^attresses are supplied it will help the Sepoys and N. C. O.’s 

Station Hospital and on one 
!?■ ®' Hospital reported that the number of sidi 

W in ailments may be 

a?if ZnfiF ^ f * ‘ ’■ furtlier, desirable 

as it would prevent spread of infection in the men’s tents. 

9''f Sepeys.— Good health was genwally 

we^^tifp that at the dose of the camp the mek 

«as? of I*” and physique than when they joined. There is only one 

mndp L w * that of Broncho-pneumonia who 

insisted recovery at the 1. S. Hospital. The ca^s of si^css 

a of fever, throat Complaints, such as pharyngitis, laryngitis, etc., a 
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few cases of bowel complaints and some cases of V. D. Most of the fever 
cases, were im^rted, the men coming from malarial districts came infected' 
with malaria. For malaria cases 1 recommend holding Quinine Parades every 
other day for the first week after these men came into camp and later twice a 
week. The cases of throat complaints were mostly imported and these patients 
evidently infected others in their tents. It is also possible that the malaria 
cases also spread infection likewise. That is why I suggested segregating them 
in the Sick Tent. Bowel complaints, in my opinion, were due mainly to the 
sudden change of diet as the cases reduced in number after the men got used to 
the food supplied in the camp. V. D. cases were either promptly sent to the 
I. S. Hospital or discharged. There were a very large number of cases of 
pyorrhoea and spongy gums. Oral sepsis like this would account for a 
certain number of throat and bowel cases; as a remedy I suggest a sufiicient 
supply of green vegetables and fruits. In consultation with the O. C. I find 
that an addition of one anna per head to the existing food scale will be quite- 
suflicient to meet these. I further recommend a supply of tooth brushes and 
antiseptic tooth powders. I also propose that for the next camp Tooth Parades 
be held twice a week. There were a fair number of cases of infection of the 
skin chiefly due to scabies and tenia. For this I propose a supply of two 
shorts and under clothing to the men and also that after the breaking off of 
camp all old kit be disinfected by sting. There were some cases of injury 
during games of hockey and football. All cases of suspected injury to the 
bones and joints I examined under X-ray and all were cured before the camp 
broke off. 

Camping Season. — It has been suggested to me that the Camp be held 
earlier, from the middle of January to the middle of February on the grounds 
that it got hot during the later part of this season. This is a good and 
acceptable suggestion though I see no reason why we officers and men should 
not get used to different temperatures in view of future emergencies. 

Amhulance and first aid. — ^Men and N. C. O.’s were initiated to the elemen- 
tary principles of First Aid and Stretcher Drill. I propose to organise it on a 
more systematic basis at the next season in view of my scheme for the forma- 
tion of a Field Ambulance Division. 


K. K. CHATTEEJEE, 

Major, F.n.O.S., 

Indian TsTritorial Force, 

Mediced Corps,- 


NUMflEE OF CASE3 TREATED AS SICK. 
Company. 


Date. 

January 1924 — 

19 . 

20 . 

21 ' 

22 . 

23 

24 . 

26 . 

sa 

117 . 

2 !; 

• « 

» a • 

£0 . 

31 


No of cases. 

. 1 
1 

. 2 

. 3 

4 

. 2 

. 2 

2 

. ^ 

3 

. 2 

3 

. 2 . 
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Date. 


NUMBER OF CASES TREATED AS SICK— 


B, Contpang — coritd. 


No. of cases. 


Jebrnaiy 1924 — 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 , 


Tebroary 1924 — 
11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

ir. . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

■21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 , 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 


IMareli 1924 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

JO 


A and JB Contpaniet. 




2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 


6 

8 

7 

7 

10 

10 

9 

7 

9 

12 

16 

22 

22 

21 

24 

20 

20 

20 

20 


17 

20 

15 

16 
26 
30 
19 

m 

1 

2 
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Statement by ISr. B. L. Ehare, Panchgani, Gwalior. 

My experience, both as a member of the 'I. D. F. and I._ T. F., shows that 
the former was more popular than the latter. I know the spirit of the members 
•of the. I. D. F. and how vigorously the members were working. _ That was 
because they knew (in those years when the last war was raging furiously) that 
•a day may arise when they would have to defend India from foreign invasion. 
But an I. T. F. member has not the same enthusiasm. He always thinks that 
he will have to go outside India not to defend his own mother-land but to die 
for others with whom he is at all connected in no way. Naturally the Force 
is not so popular as it was expected to be. 

Moreover the general policy of the Government of India has made the 
educated Indian mind suspicious about Government’s intentions. I know many 
cases when the candidate was dissuaded from joining the I. T. F. on the ground 
-of this misgiving. 

Moreover the present system of training is, to be frank, a mere show. All 
arms are not opened. The Indian is given a Vieeroy’s Commission and an 
lionorary King’s Commission. In making the King’s Commission Honorary itie 
Government’s policy is as clear as day light. It is none_ else but a suspicious 
one. Wlien Government say that they want to give Swaraj to India they should 
be ready to hand over the power into the Indian hands without grudge. It is 
high time the Government knew that an Indian, especially an educated one, feels 
it a dishonour to be obliged to salute a 2nd-Lieutenant who is far below him 
in many respects. Even an ordinary soldier dishonours the Indian Officer. This 
must be changed and if Indians are to be given commissions at all they should 
be none else but King’s Commissions. We shall go without Commissions ratliir 
Iban have Viceroy’s commissions. The head-dress too must be changed from 
a hat to Feta or a turban. The rest of the dress should be British Begiment 
:jBattem. 

Thus the clear issue before us at present is : — 

1. The I. T. Forces should bo for the defence of India and for “ Servi^,a 

in India ” as the Auxiliary Forces are. 

2. Indians sliould be given King’s Commissions and not those of the 

Viceroy. 

3. Every Battalion should be complete in itself, i.e., with all arms 

including Battery. 

4. The Head-dress should be a Feta or a turban. 

Thus the following change is necessarj in section third of the Act : — 

The proviso Provided that the Governor Grneral from time 

-to time ” should be dropped and tlie words “ With all arms ” should be substi- 
tuted for the same. 

Communal representation must be strictly avoided The I. T. F is for 
the defence of the whole of India and not for a sect or a creed. 

B . — In order to increase the popularity of the Force the first and the fore- 
most suggestion I have to make is to pul the Annual Budget of the I. T. F. 
iiefore the Legislative Assembly and the body should be allowed to make 
changes in tlie same. If a member of the I. T. _F. wants to join the Bemilar 
Eorces he should be allowed to do so and his services in the I. T. F. should be 
taken into arenunt. Thus a new avenue will be opened to the educated young 
men of India and Government will not feel the same difficulty which they feel 
now In Indianising the Army. 

Further when the Indians come to be given King’s Commissions looking to 
the short life of the Indicin an Officer should he a Major after twelve years of 
Commissioned service and a Captain after seven years provided he passes the 
necessary examination. 

Any Officer holding the office of a captain or any other rank above that of h 
captain should be eligible for election or a nomination to the Assembly, Pro- 
vincial Councils, Municipalities or Local Boards. Thus the I. T. F. men w.ll 
always be before the public eye. 



Any officer or tin N. C. 0. wishing to continue his service after the expiry 
his term of service sliould not be made to re-enrol and liis former services- 
should be counted. 

Appointments, promotions, transfers, removal, retirement or any other 
Government Notifications for the information of the members should be published 
in tho Government of India Gazette in the Court-language (English) and n 
Local Vernaculars in the Presidency Government Gazettes. 

_ Officers from I. T. F. should he appointed Honorary aidc-dc-camp to the 
Viceroy, Governor, tho Commandcr-in-Cnicf and to a Lieut.-Governor subject to 
the sanction of the Gommander-in-Chief. 


C . — As far as U. T. G. is concerned tho present system of selecting candidates 
is totally unsatisfactory. Commissions are given at present to Professors only. 
While many competent students who can bo efficient officers are passed over. 
Therefore students as well as professors should be given Conunisstoiis, provided 
they pass the required test. 

_ The Chief Civil Officer of the Distiict should not be a member of the Com- 
mittee formed to choose a candidate for Commission. Out of the three members- 
suggested one should be member of the Legislative Council who has headed the 
poll during the triennial elections. 


Social status and local influence should not' come in the way of promotion of 
a candidate. A man should be raised to a higher post on his ovm intrinjic- 
merit. Social status or local influence will not aid an officer on the field as 
the real soldier in him. 

D . — According to the present system each District forms only one platoofl. 
Thus the ratio of the privates to tho population of the District is roughly 1 : 2,000. 
I therefore suggest that a district should be allowed lo form one company, tho 
strength of which should he about 250 foi the present 

All these men should be trained and drilled at tlie chief station of the district 
for a period of three months as far as preliminary tiaining is concerned. The 
periodical training should not exceed thirty days per year. There should be 
A and B reserve classes as there are in Auxiliayy Forces. 

Bifle clubs should be raised at the chief station of the Taluk, provided al 
least ten members belong to that Taluk. Here a certain number of Bifles and 
rounds of ammunition can be kept in the police guard and the Advisory Com- 
mittee should see that each member gets at least sixty rounds during the non- 
training period. 

I totally against allowing the Anglo-Indians to join any branch of 
I. T. F. They may if they like join the Auxiliary fotces. They feel that they 
are not Indians and this feeling of their was amply illustrated in the United 
Provinces case regarding -whipping. The same kind of partiality is likely to- 
come m if they join the U. T. C. 

I ^ answered some _ of the items in the questionnaire as given above. 

I wish to make the following few suggestions though they are outside question- 
naire are still to my mind pertinent. 

The teachers in Government and semi-Govemment high schools as well as 
students (provided they have attained the age of sixteen or above that) should 
be_ allowed to join the I. T. F. ; so that the teacher in uniform with a batch ot 
privates will not only encourage “ Espirit de Corps ” in their fellow students 
ana. teachers but will also increase the populaiity of the force even amongst the 
■ordinary people. r o 

In the annual training camps liquor shops should not be opened. 

Whenever on duty or in annual camps men, N. C. O.s and officers should' 
receive pay and allowances, bonus, etc., as is given to members of the Auxiliary 
Jforces. Semi -Government schools should pay their teachers. And the number 
ol private in a school should be taken into consideration when grants are given. 
Oliicers should receive staff-pay according to the scale of a British officer. 


Horses, wherevM possible, should be provided by the Government free of 
charge during the training period and arrangements with the Military Authori- 
ties should be made by the P.rovincial Government for the same. 
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Indian Territorial I'orcc men should lot he used si's far as possible to pac’fy 
looil riots or disturbances. Otherwise the privates will ho viewed with .sus- 
picion by their own people and no gentleman will like to have sucli an odium on 
^himself. 

i Advisory Committees : — 

There should bo District and Presidency Committees linked to the Central 
Committee. The formation of the com nittees should he as mentioned under : — 

District Committee : — 

2 Members from the Legislative Council belonging to the district. 

1 Chief Civil Officer. 

1 The Administrative Commandant of the Unit concerned. 

1 The senior I. T. F. officer of the Unit concerned. 

5 Total. 


The Presidency Committee : — 

2 Elected members of the Legislative Council elected from amongst the: 

elected members by the Council. 

2 Members nominated by tbc Government. 

Administrative Commandant of the I. T. F. of the Presidency. 

5 Total. 


The Central Committee : — 

4 Members elected by the Legislative Assembly from amongst the elected 
members. 

3 Members nominated by the Government. The President should hs- 
elected. 


7 Total. 

This Committe should frame rul-js and regulations and fix the general 
“ policy of the I. T. Forces. The other two committees should 

executive committees and should solve as far as possible local 
questions. 

Tho instructional staff, clerical staff, and the Adjutant should be Indians. The 
link between the regular forces and the I. T. F. should he the Battalion fjergeant 
Major and the senior I. T. F. officer. The Adjutant should be an _ India i 
Civil Officer. Thus the cost of supporting these Battalions will be proportionately 
lessened. ' 
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Sjatement by Major F. J. 0. Hume-Wrigbt, Adjutant, ll/7th 

Bajput Regiment. 

With O'eference to your letter No. A.-29363/2-(A. T. P.), dated 4th August 
1924, I have the honour to report as follows I have read carefully through the 
Questionnaire and studied the various proposals contained tlierein. I agree with 
all of them, but of mj' own knowledge _ and experience of . this unit, I beg to 
submit the following alternative suggestions and amendments : — ' 

A. 1 . — This pay to accumulate and be paid to tlie man only when he coiujs 
for training. Suggested rates might be Ks. 2 per mensem up to two j'ears service, 
Bs. 2-8 from 2 to 4 years service, Bs. 3 i-er mensem from 4 to 6 years service. 

A. 5 - — Suggested that the allowance be increased to Be. 1 per mensem, or 
Bs. 12 per annum and be called *' Clothing Allowance This would have to 
•oovei" the cost of washing men’s kits, repairs and replacements due to iiniair 
wear and tear and negligence, etc. Tills allowance would not be paid to nieo, 
but would be credited to their accounts and kept at Headquarters. 

A. At and B.-i - — One Mufti suit, “ White undress uniform ”j 

Begular Units of the Indian Army, at a cost of not more than Bs. 22 shouw 
be provided for every Non-Commissioned Officer and man who completes ms 
Becruits Course and first annual training. Wjtli this white undrew umform, 
he should be allow’ed to take one set of i,is Eegimental Buttons, Shoulder Badges 
and Pugree Badge. After this initial issue, the man will be required to keep 
up his Sliifti suit from his Clothing Allowance or from his accumnlated pay as 
jjn A. 1 above. 

B, S. — Strongly recommended, exceot in the case of Ex-Begular Indian 
Army, Indian Officers who have them already, I'.c,, Swords and Bells (but not 
Binoculars). Eevolvers might also be made a Govemiment free issue, to »e 
returned when a Territorial Officer resigns his Commission or is dismissed, eti. 
fe words. Belts and Binoculars might also come under this category. 

O. S, 3 and — ^The following procedure is suggested : — 

(а) Candidates for Commissions to be selected by a Committee conmosed 

of the Commandant, the Company Oonunanoer concerned and Senior 
Territorial Officer of the Unit at the end of Annual Training 
accordance with para. C.4. • 

(б) Tlie candidates names thus selected to be forwarded to the Provincial 

Advisory Committee. 

(c) If approved by (J) then the rames to be submitted to Local Govern- 

ment for their approval. 

(d) Finally to District Commander for his approval and necessary action. 

D. 3 , — Suggested that the alternative (h) : — 

that is Preliminary Ti-aining ... ... 66 days 

Periodical Training ... ... 66 days 

be adopted in' preference to (a), as 28 days Periodical training is to> 
short a time for any useful knowledge to be gained. 

A. 9. — Yes. I think the suggestion of a Bonus at the end of a Territorial 
Force officers’ training a very good thing. 

O. 6. — Yes. I agree to it, but only as a last alternative. I prefer my own 
suggestion above. Failing this I prefer C. 2, 3 and 4. 

As regards Sapplementary Questionnainvi I am in favour of these alternatives 
also, except A. -8 and A.-9, which I do ift ’'consider would be at all suitable to 
this Unit. 



'Statement by Khan Bahadur M. A. Momin, District Magistrate, 

Nadia. 

A. (1) 1 do not approve of any X'etain’ng fee for tlie members of- the Indian 
'Territorial Force. A small fee as suggested will not appeal to any class of peopln 
■and will not increase the popularity of the force. 

(2) Memhevs should be paid for the days spent it their travelling to t'xnd 
'from training centres. 

(5) 'Members of the U. T. C should hr paid travelling allowance at the same 
rate ns members of the Indian Territorial Force. 

(4) I. T. F. Officers should be in wy opinion given a subsistence allowance of 
rupees 6 pei' day in addition to the allowance per mess already paid. IVhcro 
•no mess is maintained officers should gel an allowance of Rs. 8 a day. Tliey 
should get no pay. 

(5) The annual alloxvnnce for the 'upkeep and repaii for clothing should be 
increased to Re. 1 per head. 

(6) Yes. 

(7) Yes. . 

B. (1) I don’t think it is necessary to increase the period of probation for 
T^officers from tw-o to three j'ears. 

(2) A and B. — Officers' clubs wonlJ certainly increase the popularity of the 
■force, but I do not think the small nnml er of officers now in the force justifies 
.any expenditure on this liead. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(7) Yes. 

C. (1) The present system of appointment of officers is not popular. I 
■would suggest (1) that half the number be recruited by promotion from the 
ranks, (2) and the other half by direct irecruitment. Candidates for direct 
recruitment should be nominated in the first instance by the District Magis- 
trate from among the land holding classes and other classes ■with local influence 
and high social status. Central advisory <mmmittee should be formed consisting 
■of the administrative commandant of the i<nit, the Commissioner of the Division, 
district commander and three non-official gentlemen. The final selection should 
be made by the Advisory Committee Jiom those nominated by the District 
Officers. * Candidates recruited direct should go through the ranks and should 
not be given commissions unless they prove satisfactory. 

(4) Yes. 

D. (1) There should be no bar against Government servants entering the 
T. T. F. As a matter of fact the enrolment of Government servants will make 
"the force more attractive. It will be setting a bad example to private employees 
if Government object to allow their employees to join. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) The existing period for -training ibonld be maintained. 

(4) I prefer training of the I. T. F. f'fficers to be done with the officers ff 
"the regular Army or in any existing School for the training of sudi Officers. I 
■do not consider it desirable to start any special School for I. T. F. Officers. 

(5) Yes. A certain number of arms .md rounds of ammunition by units can 
•be conveniently kept at district headqua'ldrs in charge of the reserve arm police. 

(6) Yes. 

■ (7) Yes. 

(8) Yes. 

(9) This is very desirable. 

.(10) Yes. 
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(13j I deprecate any sort of division i:i the I. T. F. Any such separatioB- 
as suggested would seriously affect the pt-pi-larity of the force. 

(14) Yes. 

(15) I entirely approve of this resolutxi i. . 

E. Section 5 of the I. T. F. Act should be amended to allow an officer with- 
out re-earohnent for so long and up to such as may be decided upon. 

{a) The age limit in my opinion sliruld be 45. 

{b) Resignations should he accepted any time after five years’ service, 

(c) Government will have power to terminate commission and discharge. 

2. As in para. 2 of Annexure II. 

3. The rules suggested in Annexure III regarding enrolment, appoinbnent auo, 
transfer appear reasonable. 

4. The amendment to (rule 11 (3) is neces-saty. 

The change suggested in Annexnro IT may_ be adopted. 

5. The amendment proposed in Anncxui'e V may be adopted. 

6. Rule 17 should certainly be amended as suggested in Annexure VI. Tbi» 
amendment however will not be necessary if my suggestion regarding the substi- 
tution of daily subsistence allowance in pl<ce of pay be accepted. 

_ 7. I am^ in favour of increasing the munber of members of the Advisory Gobi- 
mittee by inclusion of Ristrict Officers. 

Supplementary questions. 

8 and 9, As already mentioned I don’t recommend any pay for I. T. F. 
Officers, but they should get subsistence allowance and mess allowance when i i 
training or duty. 

10. Yes. 

11* Yes. They should also get railway fare. 

12. No. Not necessary. 

13. No. 

14. Yes. 

15. I agree. 

B. 8. Yes. 

C. I have already given my suggestioi above 

D. 16. No. 

17. Yes. 

18. Yes. 

19. Yes. 

To facilitate recruitment I suggest thau where in any particular district the 
number of recruits is enough to form a battalion the preliminary and annual 
tiuming camps should he held within that district at convenient centre. This 
will attract attention and tend to increase the popularity of the force. I would 
also give authority to the District Officer to mobilise this force in case of emer- 
gency ana use them in the same way as armed police. They could be given sub- 
stantial subsistence allowance when on such duty. Their utilisation as a different 
force will give them the idea of responsibility and increase their efficiency. In time 
It uiay be possible to substantially reduce the number of armed reserve police of 
tne district. 
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Statement by Panchanan Barma, Secretary, Ksbafrlya Samity 

(Bengal). 

A. — and Allowances. 

Jl) Yes, that is good. The payment of retaining fee for the non-training 
•period will bind the members of the foi'ce to and remind them of their office 
constantly; while the proportionate increase every two years will urge them 
to go to the training field regularly and voluntarily. The retaining fee and 
"the periodical increase will be regarded as an honour and inducement. 

(2) Yes, it is a good suggestion. The road and subsistence allowance noSv 

■paid for travelling to and from their training centre is very small and quite 
insufficient for meeting the expenses of them . journey. In my opinion the 
members of the force should be regarded as being in the service for the full 
period they are in due course oiit of their home for training and should get 
pay and regular nations for the days spent in travelling to and from their train- 
ing centre. But if both pay and rations cannot bo given for some reason and 
-other, I would like to have their road and subsistence allowance so increased 
as not to be less than their pa.v and is reasonably sufficient to meet all their 
•e.vpenses. ‘ . 

(3) Does travelling allowance include subsistence allowance? If increased 
"travelling allowance mean raising the class in the Railway train in which to 
travel, I think there should be no increase. 

(4) Yes; the officers should have some convenience and comfort. 

(5) Yes; the annual allowance for the upkeep and repair of clothing (0/8/0 
] cr man) should be increased. At present the members of the force are 
allowed to have clothing during the training period only. Even during the 
period annas eight is not too much for the purpose. And if the periodical 
training is increased to 56 days or they are allowed to take their mufti 
•clothings home they will have to incur more expenses. 

(6) Yes; travelling and subsistence allowance should be paid to recruits at 
the same rates as allowed in the Regular Army. There should be no difference 
of such rates to be allowed to corresponding ranks in the regular army and 
the I. T. E. force. 

Are not the rates allowed in the regular army those as mentioned in the 
supplementary question item No. A-14? 

(7) Yes; and these mufti clothes should be made in a style similar to the 
uniform; they should be allowed to take these to their home from the training 
centre {vide reply to item B-4). 

B. — ^PoPULABlTX OP THE FOBCE. 

(1) Yes; that is good. The officer may get one more chance. Accident may 
prevent a promising officer from appearing in a retention examination. It will 
De pity if he be not allowed some more reasonable chance. 

(2) (a) Yes ; officers’ club ' at training centre of the provincial unit or at 
District centre of the district unit if there are district units, would cultivate 
good social feeling and that of comradeship and create a liking and disposi- 
tion for military life and so will draw able and intelligent men tc^jbe members 
•of the force. 

(b) Yes; it is as a matter of course. >' 

<3) Yes; I. T. F. officers should be given a free issue of swords, binoculars 
and annual clothing allowance but they should be required to keep them in 
.proper order. It i^l (a), be an insignia of the offices they respectivel.v hold, 
(b) be an honour and inspiration to these officers themselves, (c) raise them 
in the estimation of others and (d) induce others to join the force. 

Annual Clothing Allowance. 

The officers should be required to have their clothings made in the same 
fashion as their uniform or should be supplied out of the store. I mean the 
clothing that they are to have with the clothing allowance money. To keep 
these their clothings in good order and in repair some allowance should also 
he made. 
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(4) I, T. li'. N. C. o/iicers and men sIiodU be given a free issue of mufti doth- 
ing to take to their home after traming. My reasons are the same as those for 
giving free issue of swords and binoculars to I. T. F. officers. To keep their 
clothing in good order and repair some allowance should be given. 

The officers and men should during their non-training period beat their dis- 
tinguisliing insignia with them. If N. 0. officers can be given the free issue of 
something corresponding to the sword and binocnlars of the officers every care 
should be taken to give it. 

[b) Yesj such territorial weeks will give to the people some idea as to what 
the I. T. force is and induce people to join to it. 

Such weeks_ will also give the members of the force good occasions for 
cultivating feeling of comradesliip and desire to excel others of their rank. It 
will be sort of training also. 

(6) Yes; 1. T. F. nnits should be given provincial names and even Distiict 
or Tribal names. That -will excite competition and a province or a district or 
a tribe, as the case may be, will have ambition to have some unit of its own; 
and the units known by different names will try to excel other units lu 
efficiency. A province or a district or a ti’iBe will also eagerly like to see its 
unit excel otlicrs and do everything in its power to secure efficiency. 

(7) Yes; the scale of rations should be varied to suit members of each nnit- 

and this should be done by liberal scale of equivalents. There sliould be Jett 
no doubt what the kinds and quantities of rations should be for any particular 
unit. Any doubt in this respect is very likely to create great inconvenience- 
and disorder. . 

I would urge one thing here. When the Territorial force first met in the 
Training Camp in Calcutta Field in 1923, I saw myself that the provisions- 
supplied were wanting in kind and also in quantity. The rations supplied tjien 
had to be supplemented by voluntary presents made by liberal minded people.. 
I think and urge tliat the kind and quantity of rations should be suitable and 
sufficient food for the members of eacli unit ivithout outside help. I savr also- 
the kitchen arrangement was very irregular and bad; at first there were no 
kitclien arrangement at all and the recruits had to suffer a great deal on this- 
account. There was also no regard for the religious scruples of the persons 
who joined the camp. I, therefore, urge that the kind and quantity of rations 
should he suitable and sufficient for the memWs of each unit and kitohM 
arrangement should be made ivith due regard to the religious scruples of the- 
members. 

C.— Meihoo or Sbxecting Canmdaies ron CoJimssioxs in the I. T. F. 

(1) I can’t say anything as I do not knoir exactly what the present system; 
is. 

(2) To the three members mentioned in the question there should be_ added 
one or two non-official members, from amongst the men who take much interest 
in the military training of the district. His advices will be of great help to the 
Board, as also he being easily approachable by the people will be in a position 
to induce them to join the force and of help to them in coming before the Board. 

(3) Yes; it is good. The advisory committee 'is composed of official and 
non-official members and their joint deliberation is likely to secure selection; 
of candidates suitable in every respect. 

(4) This may be laid down as a general rule, but some exceptions must be 
made, that is, out of a certain number of commissions to be giv?n a certain 
number of direct commissions (say one out of four) must be given. _ These- 
iiominations should he made with due regard to : — 

(i) the power of command, 

(i a) resolute character and even temper, 

(ii) physical fitness, 

[li a) power to bear fatigue, 

(iii) aptitude for or inclination towards military training, 

(iv) previous records of service or conduct if any, 

(v) local influence, 

(vi) social status. 
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In selecting candidates from amongst the ranks, regard must be had to all 
the items mentioned above, but much stress should not be given to the items 
Nos. (v) and (vi). Much stress in these two items may sometimes prevent 
really fit aud_ deserving persons from rising; while giving commissions to 
persons otherwise fit and deserving, without much regard for these two items 
will be an encouragement to persons not having much local influence and high 
social status. This will secure cfflciency of the force as also popularity. 

In cases of candidates for direct commission some testing arrangement may 
be made. 

D. — Improvement or the Force generally, having reg.ird to the role fob 

WIUCH IT HAS BEEN CONSTITUTED. 

1. Government servants should not generally be permitted to enrol; but 
those with respect to whom Government thinks that the discharge of the lialii- 
lities undertaken by enrolment will not much interfere with their usual duties 
should be permitted to enrol. My idea is that no man who has an earnest 
desire to get military training for tire defence of the country should not be 
prevented from getting it. 

2. Yes; Advisory Committee should be increased to five or more members and 
constituted not only for provinces bnt also for districts. The committee should 
include as its members some non-officials who ^ake interest in the military 
training of the district. This will secure the representation of all sides of view 
in the committee. The Provincial Advisory Committee will deal with such 
matters as are calculated to join and unite all the districts. 

3. I prefer the alternative (b). Periodical training for 28 days in a year 
will not suffice to secure efficiency. During the non-training periods of eleven 
months, almost all the training obtained in 28 days will he forgotten and it 
will take sometime before the members may bring themselves up to that 
standard of training which they got in the previous year. So there will he 
little or no time to add to or deejmn their former training. And so the train- 
ing will remain superficial only. For these reasons I am of opinion that the 
period for periodical training should he fifty-six days in the year. 

4. Yes; that is good. 

5. Yes; a very good suggestion. My reasons are the same as those I adduced 
with respect to territorial weeks. 

(Answers to question Nos. 2 and 5 of Section B). 

6. Yes. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes : it is a very good suggestion. 

9. Yes : it is good. They should get renewed training. 

10. Yes.' 

11. Yes. 

12. Yes : my reasons are the same as those I adduced for giving provincial, 
district or tribal names to units. (Q. No. 6 Sec. B). 

13. ' Yes : it will remove some scruples from the mind of many. 

14. Yes : but why not for other places? 

18. I think the suggestions are good. 

E. — ^Recommended amendments to the I. T. F. Act and Rules. 

1. Yes; the I. T. F. Act and rules on the question of discharge of ofiiceis 
of the Indian Territorial force should be made clear. And it will be done if 
legislation is undertaken on the line suggested in para. 4 of the Annexure 1 
and Subsidiary Rules (or Regulation) be issued on the line suggested in para. 6 
of the same Annexure. 

This is quite desirable. But should the commission held by such an officer 
terminate before the expiry of the period of his enrolment he will remain an 
enrolled person as pointed out in the 2nd paragraph of para. 5 of the same 
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annexure. Here if lie remains, or it is desirable to retain him, a subsidiary 
order should be provided and added (ej for the extension of llie period or 
renewal of the commission should such extension or renewal be desired : — 

The provisions («), (6), (c) and (d) relate only to age limit, acceptance 
or resignation of commission, termination of it and discharge from the 

I. T. F. But some provision should be made for retention of an ofiBcer 
after the termination of the commission up to the term of enrolment. 

2. The section should be made clearer. 

3. The rules proposed in annexure III seem to make the questions of appoint- 
ment, transfer and enrolment clear. 

4. This should be done; it is necessary. 

5. Tes, this is necessary. 

6. Tes; this is necessary. 

7. Yes, the amendments should be made. 

Supj^cvtentttry Questions. 

A.— 

8. The pay of the I. T. F. officers must not be abolished and their ranks 

made purely honorary. « 

My reasons are : — 

(1) This will make tne officers ranks a monopoly of the rich and dilettante 

ones. 

(2) The poor but meritorious and deserving men will be kept back, as 

they will not be able to spare much or any money to meet their 
necessary expenses. 

(3) The consequences udll be : — 

(a) loss of some efficiency of the Force, 

(6) creation of a military aristocracy more or less based on money and 
not on military merit and 
(c) discontent in the Force. 

9. Certainly I. T. F. officers would and sliould aspire and ought to get 
King’s commission. But I cannot understand what the pay or the rate of pay 
has to do with the gi'ant of honorary King’s commission — the commission being 
honorary, i.r., without any pay. 

10. Yes; a band will add to the honour and heighten the military feeling 

of the members. This will make them feel also that they are in the regular 
army. , 

11. Yes; annas two per mile as road allowance will go a great e.vtent towards 
meeting their travelling expenses by road. This I think is in addition to 
subsistence allowatice. 

12. The idea of remission of land revenue to the members of the force seems 
to me to be quite fanciful. AH the members udU not have lands for which they 
pay revenue. Almost all the members are expected to be tenants under private 
persons, who even pay or may not pay land revenue. Some of the members may 
not have holding of land at all or may have lands revenue-free or rent free. 

Besides there wiU be great practical difficulties in granting remissions, even in 
cases where a member pays revenue. It will be impracticable to make 'remissions 
in cases where a member holds lands under private individuals who may or may 
not pay revenue. In cases where a member holds no land or lands for whicli 
he does not pay any revenue or rent there is nothing to remit. 

13. A bonus after completion of the full annual training is a good idea. But 
what will be the amount of the bounty? and will it be varied within certain 
limits according to the degree in which a member acquits himself of thd 
training duties? 

I would prefer the Item .4,-1 {Fide mv answer to Item A-1). 
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W. 1 c’&iinul niiything pnrticnlnr ns 1 do not know what are the 

authorised allowances mentioned here. (Fide my answer to Item No. A-2 and 

11 ). 

IS. (i) This seems to me to be good. But why such alteration in cases of 
oilicers and not in cases of other ranks? 

(ii) What class of warrants is given now and what mileage? I think the class 
should not bo raised. 

Here too I repeat why .so much anxious cares for the officers’ convenience 
while other ranks are left where they are? 

B.— 

8. Yes; it is a very good - suggestion. It will be a good propaganda work 
and make the people familiar with the rules and remove ignorant apprehensions. 
All the rules and orders referring to rations also should be embodied therein. 

C. — 5. Yes; it is good. 

6. (i) Officers and N. C. O.’s of the regular army should not be required 
■to be enrolled as sepoys. But some exceptions to the enrolment as sepoys 
preparatory to being a candidate for a commission should be made in favour 
•of others also. I have given my reasons in my reply to Item No. C-4. 

(ii) This relates to procedure for applying for commission. The application 
for commission may be submitted to the Advisory Committee or to the Adminis- 
trative Commandant or any other authority; but the selection of the candidates 
•should be made as in Item No. C-3. 

(iii) Ajititude for service . — ^Here the word “ service ” is used in place of 
“ training ” as in Item 4 (iii) Military training should not be thought as an 
academical one and I think training and service should be regarded as the 
.same; but if some one ivishes to get himself trained to be rea^ for defence 
•of the country without intending to enter into regular military service I think he 
■should not be barred. 

rV. Please sde my reply to Item No. C-4. 

Here the item '* education ” is added. I think so much of education only 
is needed as he can express himself for military purposes. Too much preference 
to the superior educational qualification may lead to the disregard of true 
military qualifications. I say that regard should be had to military qualification 
first and then regard may be given to educational qualifications. 

D. (XVI) The preliminary period of training should not be six months. 

XIX^ Yes ; that is good. 
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Statement by Captain (Local Major) W. A. 3 . Hinds, Adjutant, ll/2nd. 

Bombay Pioneers. 

Questions are answered only with reference to the Parsi Battalion in Bombay 
which differs in many respects from other Territorial Force Battalions. 

A. — Questions 1, 2 and 3 do not apply. 

4. ilcssinr/ Allowmct — Ofpcerg. — Yes, a Messing Allowance is very necessaiy, 

Parsi officers live in Mess as British officers and witli the same standard of 
comfort and feeding whilst drawing pay as Indian officers. This cannot be- • 
done in Camp near Bombay for less than Rs. 8 per da}’. 

Their pay per diem amounts to : — 

Jamedars ... .. Bs. 2-8-0) Officers arc tlieroforc largely out 

Subedars ... ... Its. 4-10-0 j of pocket on their Annual Camp. 

Although any Messing Allowance if sanctioned will only go a small way towards 
decreasing tiiis expense it w-ould be greatly appreciated. ^ 

6. Vplceej} anil repair of clolhmg. — I Jiac-e not found any increase on tin's, 
allowance necessary. 

Questions 6 and 7 do not apply to my battalion. 

B. — Popularity of the Force. — The causes of unpopularity of the Force in- 
the Parsi Community cannot be removed by the alteration of details. I do not 
think it is possible to popularise the Territorial Force amongst the Parsis whilst 
having regard for the purposes for which it w-as created. 

The Parsis are prepared to train as volunteers for local defence, but are 
not prepared to make themselves an efficient 2nd lino reserve for the Eegulav 
Army. They are unwilling to accept the status of Indian Soldiers or the Iinbilit}7 
for service outside their own area. 

Tlie general opinion of the Parsi Community appears to be that : — 

(а) their standard of education, 

(б) their standard of living, 

(c) their business pursuits and sedentary liabils, 

(d) the small size of their Coniniunily, 

(«) their poor physique 

render them nnsuited . to the Territorial Force and all that they have some- 
“ right ” to be received into tlie Auxiliary Force on the same footing as the 
Europeans. I understand that _a deputation from the Parsi Community has 
attended -with the object of their laying tlieir views on this subject before the 
Committee. 

Owing however to the above influences the men have almost entirely ceased 
to attend parades during the past year, averages of attendances having dw-indled 
from 47’3, 1922 to 9-4 at the present time. 

Officers retention examination. — do not advocate any increase in the time limit 
for passing the Retention examination. 

An officer on probation w-ho desires to make himself efficient has plenty of 
time to do so in two years, A man who is not sufficiently keen to qualify in that 
time will probaWy not qualify _in_ three. None of the officers of this Battalion 
difficulty in qualifying in two year?. The standard of education 
of the candidates is however probably higher than that of other T. F. Units. 

Z. Officers’ Gluhs. — I do not think this would be of any use in Bombay where- 
the Parsi Officers already belong to one or more Clubs. I have tried the ex- 
pmment of rnnnmg on Officers’ Mess all the year round in Bombay with an 
Officers Reading Boom at Headquarters, and Mess Dinners once a month. 

The Reading Room is little used except for Meetings, etc., but tbe monthly 
Mess Dinners nave been of great advantage in producing ** camaraderie 
amongst the Officers. 

R; ^A small grant in aid of the Officers* Mess would be a great help for 
provision of furniture, books, etc. 
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3. Provision of Stuords and Binoculars. — Yes. Very necessary. 

These articles cannot be bought out of Ks. 300 Kit Allowance admissible- 
under regulations. 

4. Of no value for this unit. 

5. Territorial Force weeks. — There are so many Sporting Competitions already 
in existence in Bombay for which the men can enter both in their private and 
Territorial Force capacity, that I doubt if a Territorial Force Week in Bombay 
would prove m»ich of a draw. 

7. Scale rations. — Yes, this is very necessary for the Parsis, who although 
they asked for and were granted “ British Rations ” as a special concession, 
really require certain articles of both the British and Indian scales : — 

(«.</.) From British Rations — Bread and Meat. 

From Indian Rations — ^Rice, Masala, Ghi, eic. 

C. — to 4. Selection of Officers. — I consider that there is only one satis- 
factory method of selecting candidates for Commissions, i.e., that each man 
should be enrolled into the Ranks as a private and be selected therefrom as 
detailed in para. C.-4 of Questionnaire. The local influence and social status 
of the candidate being decided by the Advisory Committee the other qualifica- 
tions by his Commanding Officer. This appears to be the only fair method of 
deciding between rival candidates. Any otlier method leaves unsuccessful candi- 
dates dissatisfied and is also liable to abuse, if family influence and not keenness 
or suitability in other respects be permitted to become the deciding factor. 

D. — 2. Adri<or;i Committee. — Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
the past in working with the provincial Advisoxy Committee owing to . — 

(a) The large area for which constituted. 

(h) Absence of members when required. 

I consider that the best arrangement would be for Advisory Committees to 
be increased to at least five members, and constituted for Districts instead of 
Provinces. I do not consider that a Territorial Force Officer is either necessary 
or desirable on the Advisory Committee. 

3. Period of Training. — Does not apply to my Unit. 

4. T. F. Officers Central School. — Tinpracticblc for Officers of the Parsi 
''Battalion. Attachment to a local Unit which docs not interfere with business 

is the most that can be done in this nay. 

D. — 5. Bifles. — The Battalion already keeps its own Ri^es all the year round. 

6. BedK and Mosquito nets. — Would be very nice if they could be made- 
available, but not a necessity. 

7. Not necessary for my battalion owing to the fact that it has a British 
Instructional “Staff. 

8. Not practicable for Paisis of Bombay. Business ties would not permit 
them to attend. 

9. Not practicable for the Parsis of Bombay for business reasons. 

10. 11, 12. Do not apply to this Unit. 

13. Local Serrire. — 1_ am of opinion that the Parsi Battalions in Bombay 
would make a useful Unit for local defence when properly trained and disciplined 
and it is likely that it would be well supported iiy the Parsi Community for 
tiiis purpose, provided that the anomaly of having Parsis in both Auxiliary and 
Territorial Force Units in Bombay can be done away with. 

. ^he difference in status between the Parsis in the Auxiliary Force and those 
in the ^^rritorial Force has been a continual cause of trouble since the formation 
of the Parsi Battalion. 

,, Transport Companics.—Consiitutioti of Electrical and 

Mechanical and Motor Transport Companies for Bombay and Calcutta? 

I can express no opinion except as regards the Parsis who I do not think 
■Will support any XJnit having Territorial Force obligations for service. 
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E. — 1. Enrolment and Discharge — Officers . — ^The Provisional decision contained 
in Annexnre 1 appears to meet the needs of the case in every way, i.c., that an 
'Officer be deemed to be enrolled so long as he holds a Commission. 

Provision of authority for the discharge or otherwise removal of Officers from 
the Force is most desirable. Without coming within the terms of the I. A. 
^t an Officer may prove himself unsatisfactoiy, undesirable or inefficient after 
obtaining his Commission and from his position do an immense amount of harm. 

E. — 2. No remarks. 

E.—3. Annextire III.— Transfers. — The transfer of Parsis except ns between 
the two Parsi battalions would not be practicable owing to differences in constitu- 
tion of these two TJnits, i.c.. Clothing rations, accommodation, method of training, 
•etc. . 

Annexure IV. — ^Provisions for transfers between the U. T. C. and 
provincial battalions is necessary, particularly in Bombay where large numbers 
■of Parsi Youths pass through the University. 

iVote.— -I do not think that any of the proposals in the supplementary 
({uestionnairB would have any particular effect on the Parsis in view of mv 
•remarks under "B” above. ' 



statement by Cap ain H. V. Gell, Adjutant, ll/9th Jat Regiment. 

Rcfcrcneo your letter No. A./29363/2 (A. T. F.), dated 4tli August 1924 and> 
subsequent^ letters No. A./29363/10 (A. T. F.), dated lltli August 1924 and' 
No. A, 1, 1',, (!ntcd 25tli SeptembDr 1924, I forward lierewith my 

views rirfc the quc.stionnairo forwarded with the first mentioned letter. There is. 
nothing in my statement which I wish to bo kept confidential. 


BcrEnENCE Questions.mke. 

A . — Pay and allowancef. 

Q'lf^fian I . — 1 ^think this would do more than anything else to add to the. 
poimlarity of the Force and should certainly be adopted* if possible. 

Qae^twn S . — Personnel might be paid according to rank for days spent in. 
travelling^ in addition to getting free conveyance and road allowance in which, 
case subsistence allowance could be dropped. 

Qucs/ioa — I do not think messing allowance is necessary in addition to. 
mws allowance if rations arc drawn. If ration.s are not drawn, the ordinary 
daily allowance in lieu should be allowed. 

Qutflion 5. — ^For the present I consider the allowance is enough, but it might 
have to be increased later as clothing becomes older. 

Qiirttion C. — ^Present rates are suitable with the exception of road allowance- 
which might be increased to As. 4 per 15 miles instead of As. 2. 

Quettioii 7 . — I think this unnecessary. 


P. — Popularity of the Foice. 

Question j.—J am very mticli in favour of the time limit being increased to. 
3 years for officers given direct commissions, but consider it should remain at 
2 years for those commissioned from the ranks. 

Qii'rtion 1 think clubs would be little used except perhaps by olficers 
resident at the training centre, comparatively few in number. 

Qutrtion ,7. — Officer.s should be given ii free issue of swords and binoculars. 
The pre.scnt outfit allowance given to an officer on appointment is considered 
ample as far ns uniform, etc., is eoneenied but a small annual allowance might 
be given to officers after 3 years service as such for renewals to uniform, etc. 

Qurrlion — This would mean great expense and is not considered practicable. 

I think men should certainly have something to lake to their homes to show 
that thoy licloiig to a Territorial Unit. It has been a frequent complaint that 
nothing can be taken away oven for this purpo.^e, but I think something in the 
form of an 1. T. F. badge issued free to each man, ns was suggested some time 
ago, would meet requirements. 

Querlion 5. — Yes, in the form of inter-unit coinpetitions and provided travelling 
cxpcn.ses were paid. Otherwise I think it would bo difficult to get the men 
to come. 

Qurgtion C. — ^Ycs. This battalion might be " lltli/9th Jot itogiment (The . 
Meerut and Pohilkhand Territorial ISattmion).” 

Qiitfiioti 7. — Yes. This would cause much satisfaction, I think. A free 
issue of fresh vegetables during training would be much appreciated. 

C.~M<’thoil of sfUctiiiy candidateis for cominigeions in the Indian Territorial' 

Force. 

Queetion J . — I consider that suggestion in para. 4 of this heading is inuch, 
the best. 

Quietion — T think this is the most likely method of obtaining orient 

officers. In addition their names, when put up for commissions, should bo- 
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-suhniitted througli the same channels as under the present system. By this 
method men of good qualifications who are content to join in the ranks in the 
first instance and work their way up would not be at a disadvantage by having 
direct commissioned oificers with no training put in over their heads. E.vception 
-should, of course, be made as regards ex-regular Indian Officers. 

D. — Improvement of the Force generally, haring regard to the role for which it 

has been constituted. 

Question 1. — The question of Government servants being spared from their 
civil duties has been a difficult one all along and might be still more so were 
the Force embodied for service. At the same time if they are excluded, mucli 
valuable material would be lost to the Force. 

Question 2. — Considered that Advisory Committees of the same number of 
members as at present might be constituted for Districts with advantage. 

Question 3. — Suggestion (a) considered the more practicable and would be 
.an improvement on the present sj'stem but it is anticipated that it would not 
be easy for many to be spared from tlieir civil occupations for as long as 3 * 
months for training. 

Question — Considered that a central school on the lines indicated would 
be of material benefit to I._ T. F. officers but the length of the course might be 
2 months for tlie 'reasons given in the latter part of answer to Question 3 above. 

If funds do not permit of this, I think the alternative .suggestion of attachment 
to the^ Training Battalion would be nearly as beneficial and it would probably 
be easier for officers to attend courses at the Training Baltaliou than in some 
other place. 

Question 6. — Yes. 

Question C. — Beds shcrald be provided. As training msually takes place in 
the cold weather mosquito curtains are not considered *iiecessary at present. 
They would be if the Force were embodied for any length of time. 

Question 7. — 4 days before training is considered sufficient. 7 days after 
training essential. 

Question S, — Yes. 

Question 0, — ^Yes. 

Question 10, — ^Yes. > 

Question 11 . — 


Question IS . — Considered that this could only he done in large centres where 
sufficient men could be obtained locally. In the majority of the provincial 
battalions men are enrolled from places whicli are widely separated whicli would 
make it very difficult to carry out training on the same system as the Auxiliary 
Force. Also as the I. T. F. is intended as a 8nd line to the re^lar I. A. it is 
understood that something more than puieJy local service is required of it. 
Question H . — 

Question 15. — (U. T. 0.). 


E.— Recommended amendments to the I. T. F. Act and Rides. 

Question I.-^onsidered that legislation as suggested in para. 4 of Annexure I 
sliould be introduced, also subsidiary orders as in paras. 5 and 6 of the Annexure 
and that an age limit of 62 for officers rather than the completion of so many 
.years service should be fi.xed to determine how long an officer should seiwe. 

QucstiVm 5.— Reference Annexure 11. The ivords "to him” in line 9 of 
section 11, I. T. F. Act, should be omitted. 

Question 5.— The rules suggested in Annexure HI meet the case. 

Question 4 .— The rules suggested in Anne.Kure IV meet the case. 

.authority^ -S-— The proposed amendment of Rule 12 makes dear the discharging 

1,0 ^—Considered that the proviso proposed ride Annexure VI should 

.be added to Buie 17 (regarding leave during training). 

Question 7. — 
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All additional mtegtion is that under the present regulations for promotion of 
1. T. F. officers, tliey are to be promoted according to the rules in force for the 
promotion of British officers of the regular Indian Army. (Annexure I to I. A. O. 
No. 282 of 1924). This is understood to mean that they will obtain their promo- 
tion on the same time scale as British officers do? I. T. F. establishments as 
published in A. I. (I.) 715 of 1924 allow for 23 I. T. F. officers at present, 13 of 
whom are graded as Subadars (and Hony. Lieuts.) and 10 as Jemadars (and Hony. 
'2nd-Lieuts.). As there is no higher rank than Subadar (and Hony. Lieut.) for 
I. T. F. officer's a time will come, if promotions are made on the time scale, 
when all the officers will be Subadars and Hony. Lieuts. and i(. will not be 
possible to maintain the proportion of Jemadars and Subadars as laid down 
in the establishments. 

It is, therefore, suggested that promotions of I. T. F. officers should be made 
according to vacancies, in tlie .same way as promotions of regular armi' Indian 
•officers are made, and not according to a time scale. 

SUPPLEMENTABY QUESTIONNAIRE. 

A. 

Question S . — do not tliink this would be at alt popiilar amongst Territorial 
•Officers. The question of not getting any military pay might not deter those 
who are in receipt of a higher rate of pay in their civil occupations from joining 
but it is considered that it would be a deterrent to ex-regular Indian officers 
.joining and, by virtue of their previous training, these form a very useful 
.adjunct to the officering of the I. T. F. 

Question. 9 . — I do not consider that the pay of I. T. F. officers should exceed 
that of regular army Indian officers who have had much service and experience 
in the regular army, especially as if the I. T. F. is embodied for service with 
the regular army at any time, differences in the pay of officers might lead to 
•difficulties. 

I. T. F. officers, however, who command companies of their Territoi'ial 
Battalion should he given an extra allowance as company commanders. 

Question 10.— It is suggested that before a band allowance is authorised units 
should obtain and eni'ol sufficignt ex-ai'my or other trained bandsmen to make 
it likely that a band will be a success. Unless more or less trained bandsmen 
are obtained in the first instance it is unlikely that a band could be maintained 
under the present regulations regarding training of I. T. F. units and even were 
the bandsmen forthcoming further facilities than the ordinary period of annual 
training for practice would be necessary to make it n success. 

Question 11 . — Suggested that the rates of road allowance to personnel of the 
1. T. F. should be as follows : — 

Officers. — ^As at present, viz.. As. 2 per mile. 

N. C. Os. — As. 8 per 15 miles instead of As. 2 per 15 miles. 

Men. — ^As. 4 per 15 miles. 

The above rates are not considered excessive. Many _N. C. Os. and men are 
accustomed to receiving higher rates of road alloivance in their civil occupations 
"and tlie above suggested I'ates arc considered a fair average for all ranks. 

Question 12 . — I am in favour of the retaining fee suggested in question 1 
•of this heading rather than this suggestion. 

Question IS . — ^The retaining fee considered more satisfactory. 

Question H . — See answers to Quo.stions A.-2 and 11 above. 

Question 15. — (U. T. C.). 

Suggestion . — That something might be done to show recognition^ of the help 
given by Indian gentlemen in obtaining recruits for the I./I- and in making its 
meaning and objects known, and otherwise taking an active interest in the force, 
"in cases where this, help has been given. It is suggested that such recognition 
would be an encouragement to those who have already helped, to continue to 
•do so and to others, and this might result in the objects, etc., of the Force 
Hieing more widely known and add to the popularity of the Force. 
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B. 

Question 8 . — ^Tliis ^vould certainly be a help in making the conditions of' 
service, etc., in the I. T. P. more widely known. 

a 

Question 5 . — See answer to Question 4 under this heading. I think that after 
their first year’s preliminary and periodical training in the ranks prospective- 
candidates for commissions who are considered suitable should be recommended 
for commissions under the conditions suggested in answer to question 4 consi- 
deration being given at the same time to senior N.' C. Os. who have done more- 
than one training. This recommendation would be for appointment to a commis- 
sion on probation. After appointment on probation, I think no further qualifi- 
cations or recommendations for confirmation in his commission, other than his- 
passing the retention examination, are necessary for an 1. T. F. officer. 

Question G . — ^See answers to questions 4 and 5 under this heading. 

D. 


Question IG , — ^No man in civil employ would be likely to be able to leave 
his civil employment for 6 months’ continuous training. The suggestions ia 
question S under this heading are considered more pi’acticable. 

Question 17 . — This would be a great advantage as it would ensure having- 
the same instructional staft every training whereby insti-uctors would get to- 
know their men and rice versa, and would help continuity in tlie training from' 
year to year. It would also avoid any loss of time at the beginning of annual 
trainings in getting instructors acquainted with the duties they have to carry out 
which, considering the shortness of the annual training, would be a great asset. 


Question 18 . — The Platoon Commanders courses, staited this year, seem to- 
be much the same as the period of attachment to the Training battalion suggested 
jn the second half of question 4 under this heading. These courses, either 
at the Training battalion or at Battalion Headquarters if the latter are not in 
the same station^ as the Training battalion, might be continued, if a central 
school is not considered practicable, with advantage. It is suggested that platoon 
commanders who undergo the coarse one year might attend a physical training, 
weMion training etc., ^ school the next year. (Selected officers only to' attend 
snch schools). The difficulty is for many officers to be away from their civil 
occupations for many months training at a time. An officer has to attend each 
year for his 28 days periodical training and many are finding it difficult to attend' 
for the additional 2 months course tliis year. It is, therefore, unlikely that 
many would bo able to attend a_ further course in the year at a P.— T., weapon 
training, etc., schooh It is anticipated that there would be difficulties in the* 
way of officers attending extra 2 months courses every year for the reasons given 
abov-e and that if this is the intention of this suggestion (18), it might be easier 
for them to obtain permission to attend every other year. 


QuMttm Such attachment to a regular unit before promotion to Naik 
and Havildar would help materially to obtain efficiency in N. G. Os., but if 
such attaoliment were made a necessary qualification for promoting good men 
who are unable to be spared from their civil occupations to undergo such extra 
training might be handicapped through no fault of their own ^ 


The majority of N. 0. Os. would probably be able to attend for a period of 
extra instruction as indicated m question 9 under this heading and this might 
be made a necessary qualification for promotion in non-commissioned ranks. ® 

It is not intended by this suggestion that N. 0. Os. who are able to do so 
SifeiaT a* this ’«'ould he most 
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Statement by Honorary Lientenani P. V. BapaS M,A., 1st (Bombay) 

Bn., IT. T. C. 


I. — ^Pjtuiniiz. 


“ The constitution of the Indian Territorial Force under an Act passed in 
1920,” MVS an ofTicial hook on the evolution of the Army in India, " was 
primarily * the outcome of the political conditions introduced in India by tlio 
Montagii-Chelmsford Hoforms of 1920.” Thc_ Force ” the book further conti- 
nues, *' is intended to cater amongst other things, for the military aspirations 
of, eWsvs \\%e ■yraiwA'SAwwa to Nitwiji TsAUtosy wsrs-ves. Ivajs wit tuiUbuiicta 

been a hereditary profession.” 

If the above statement is admitted, it vvill have to bo recognised that oflicers 
.and men seeking admission to the I. T. F. could not possibly bo the men, 
dominated by the mercenary motives in joining the Force, hut, men, 
who are actuated by some higher motives of patriotism and lovo of 
mother-country and men who realise the importance of military training. The 
object of passing Uio 1. T. F. Act will not be fully achieved if the men of 
the middle classes — preferably the educated peoplo of the middle classes — will 
not be willing to join in largo numbers. If the conditions of service in the 
I. T. F. are not inviting enough, or if the status and position of ofTiccrs and 
men joining the Force if thought by many people to bo humiliating, when 
compared with the honourable position held in Civil life, by the people for whose 
militarv aspirations the Force is intended to cater, then it must bo granted 
that tliero is something wrong in the ronstitution itself. If the Provincial 
Battalions of the I. T. F. are not at full strength, it means that the very 
constitution roqiiire.s radical th.ange. 

What arc the fiicts almut Uie present condition of the Indian Tcrritori>aI 
Force ? 


II. — A>*Ai.YSis or Tth: rnr-sns-r coxpitiosb. 


1. People who join the I, T. F. are not necessarily from tlie same place 
and they can not, thcreforcj he iirought together savo in Camps of exercise. 
They have no practice in drill or shooting throughout the eleven months of tlio 
year and when they come to camps of cxcrci.se, after sleeping, for eleven nioutlis, 
■over what they learned in the first year, they have necessarily to spend some 
time more in going over _ what they learned in their preliminary training. In 
the_ first year of tlieir training they have to spend 56 days — 28 days preliminary 
training and 23 days annual training in camp, — and in the following years 28 
d.sys nnnu.al training. Very few people from the middle clnssc.s join, if they 
join at nil. The present period of four weeks is found to he rather too long. 
People in Govt, servirn have, therefore, very few chances to bo spared for 
full four weeks. People of the gentry, i.r,, nlcndors, merchants, teachers, 
contractors. Govt. olTiciats, servants in municipal and local hoard ofliccs and 
brnsiness firms, doctors, engineers, and men of other independent professions, 
find it very inconvenient lo he nivay from their profc.ssion for a full period of 
one month and they, naturally, therefore demur to join on acroiiiit of tlii.s long 
enforced absence from their civil duties. 


_ 2. Tile living of the middle oIn.s.s people — especially the educated and cultured 
middle class people — is higher limn that of the lower classes from wliom rccruit.s 
for the Indian army arc generally olilaiiicd and consequently the pays, allowances, 
or ration.s given to the people of the Indian Army are found to he inadonuato 
and un.aftr.aclivo. 

3. Tlic rank and status of an Indian Sepoy, Ilavildar, or .Tamndar is not 
attractive and is thought to he loo low below the social rank of tlio Middle class 
people svho arc expected to join the Force. These terms, ns they are used to 
connote the servants of the menial c.stabli.slimcnt of offices and business firms 
carry a certain status of social inferiority, and people whoso social status and 
condition is good cnongii to cnahic them oven to employ in their service such 
sepoys, Naiks, Ilavaldnrs or .Tamadars, are, not unnatiir.-illy, iinwillinc to bo 
branded, so to say, witli the titles of Kniks or ITavnldnrs. “ 

n. Another important fcaliiro that is Iirought to my notice by people who 
served in the old Indian Defence Force, is about inslriiclors. Tbo instructors 
Army, who aro al.so selected ns instructors for the I T F Imvo 
Ultlc educational nualinwilions, if any, and can not ho expected to get rid 
of their crude notions of imparting instruction to the yonng recruits. Militarv 
training is a science which requires tho right sort of instructors. People wh^ 
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have got some power .of correct expression, and who by tlieir^ aptitude can make 
an impression on tKe’'taught. ' Tlie educated middle class people ate naturally 
disappointed when they fail to g6t the fight Hype of instructor. 

5. There are no other branches, of service like Cavalry, Artillery, engineers, 
as in the case of the Auxiliary Force, although the Act does not prohibit the 
establishment of those branches. 

6. There are no rifle clubs for the members of the I. T. F., no shooting 
matches, no sports and game competitions between diflerent platoons and companies 
tliat would keep up esprit dt corps and stimulate healthy rivalry. 

7. When we turn to the case of Officers of the I. T. F. we find that there 
are lots of thiigs whicli require immediate improvement and without which 
the Force can not be expected to bci efficient. There are no arrangements made 
to give them training in regular array schools, in physical training and weapon 
training and signalUng courses. No provision has been made -to attach officers 
of the I. T. F. to regular units for a short period of continuous instruction. 


BACiiUE, nis-riKciioK. 


8. The Indian officers of the I. T. F. receive two kinds of commissions — 
(i) Viceroy’s _ commission to enable them to command the Indian Army; and (ii) 
Honorary King’s commission, which seems to have been invented merely as a 
toy or a plaything to satisfy the childish fancy of the educated Indians. The 
A. F. Officers have only one Commission— King’s Commission that enables them 
to command His Majesty’s Land forces, and thus the distinction is still observed 
in one form or another. It is also considered as doubtful whether the Honorary 
King’s commission enables them to be entitled to a salute from a British soldier. 
If even this is deemed to be doubtful, much more would it be considered doubtful 
whether a senior officer of tlie 1. T. F. would be enabled by virtue of the 
Honorary King’s Commission to take i-ank above a junior officer of the King’s 
commission. If this sort of distinction is still to be observed, it may be asked 
where was the necessity of creating this third category of officers, which can 
neither be identified with the officers of Viceroy’s commission nor ivith officers of 
King’s commission. 


The present conditions of the I. T. F. can not be expe'eted to improve unless 
the prospects of the men seeking admission to the Force are improved, and are 
made attractive enough for the educated middle class people. They can not be 
expected to be content with the mere pittance that is given to the people of the 
Indian Army. They can not but see and feel the racial distinction that is 
observed m the treatment that is accorded to the people of the two different 
classes. Men of the A. _F. are given second dass conveyance warrants, while 
“en. the I. T. F are entitled to no more than 4hat is 

given to the soldiers of the Indian Army. 

™ge"io«s device of creating a double commission in the case of 
onicers satisfy tlm roused political consciousness of the educated Indians who 

rLT'llnp® }vith the highest official posU in the 

ciiii line. Does not the History of tlie Indian Army tell us of many instances 

Sr derogatory to the dignity oI a British soldiL to Serve 

Thin compliment due to an officer? 

line" T ie fa 5 keying up some distinction in tlie military 

Viav wdth * commission should be immediately doM 

told that this is a pn»nsiotial arrangement. But we are not 
assuied when this provisional arrangement is to end. Four years have already 
i-olJed by. Ao Indian, con.sistcnt with his self-respect, can tolerate the status 
of inferiority, and that too in his oivn land, which ?s based upon race or colom 
Indian officer must be made to think that his^ educational quali- 
fications make him much more than a Subhedar or a Snbhedar-Maior w’ho cLnot 
rank or entrusted with any administrative work for lack of 
education. Absolute equality between officers of the I. T. F and A P stnne 

S"'aiSS.*& i. 

tiK&si 5%r-?s& 
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III. — CONCBEW PBOPOSALS. 

. (a) (i) Drastic change. . 

There ' should be wro different sections of the non-regular forces, one to be 
•organised and trained at important town centres throughout the year, admission 
to which may be restricted to men of -certain educational^ qualifications only, (say 
the entrance examination of an Indian University or its equivalent) It 
"include both Europeans and Anglo-Indians as well as Indians. This section of the 
non-regulars may be treated exactly on the same basis as the present Auxiliary 
Force, in matters ot pay, allowances, and conditions of service. It should as well 
-consist of three different classes — (i) Active and two classes^ of the reserve, as 
in the present Auxiliarj' Force. The Europeans and Anglo-Indians may be enrolled 
'in separate units. 

The other section mainly consisting of rural population should be organised and 
trained on the lines of tlie present provincial battalions subject to the improve- 
ments suggested below. 


■ - (ii) In Us absence alternative proposal. 

Tills may be considered as a very drastic proposal, but some time or other 
we shall have to face it. If that were found to be unpractical in the near future, 

- 1 have to suggest that for the sake of fulfilling the purpose of the Act, namely to 
•cater for the military aspirations of the people who had no hereditary military 
profession, the I. T. F. Act should be amended .so as to constitute (i)_ forces for 
the Urban area, to be organised and trained on the lines of the Auxiliary Force, 
admission to which may be restricted to men who have passed, say, the entrance 
examination of an Indian University or its equivalent, as well as (ii) tlie forces 
from the rural area to be organised and trained on the lines of the present 
provincial Sattalions. Thus military centres should bo establishe'd at important 
district towns like Poona, Satara, Siiolapur, Nasik, Dharwar, etc., and then it 
would be possible for many people to take advantage of the military training, 
without being much disturbed in their civil duties. The training being continued 
throughout the year, it would be possible to reduce the period of annual training 
to 16 days as in the case of the Auxiliary Force. 

Other branches of service should be instituted like cavalry, artillery at an 
■early date and it should be made possible for people who served in one branch 
"to be admitted to another, for a shoi-ter period of service. 


, Mcastibes to poruLAnisE the Force. 

(6) (i) fitiggeslions to popnlarice the Fotce. 

t 

1. I. T. F. units should bo given provincial or district names, as, 110 Satara 
rlaratha Battalion, or, as, 105 Satara Brahmin Battalion. 

2. “ Territorial weeks ” should be organised for sports and inter-platoon or 
nter-company matches.- Biile-clubs should be started at convenient 'centres, 
hooting competitions should be held, and facilities should be given by military 
uthorities to the members of the I. T. F. to attend and take part in these 
leetings. . The gentry and nobility should be invited to witness these shows 
nd performances 'and thus people should be induced to take interest and pride 
I. the I. T. F. units of their districts. 

3. Lecturing tours by experienced officers and N. C. O’s. and by educated 
nen who . realize the importance of military training may be organised to ex- 
ilain.the conditions of military service to people and that the vernacular lilera- 
ure oyer the same subject giving an outline of the I. T. F. Act. rules and 
egulations and conditions of service should be freely distributed to popularise the 
cheme. 

4. Free licences of arms should be given on a liberal scale to members 'of the 
. T. F. and to ex-officers and N. C. O’s., for self -protection or for protection of 
he town or village, and if necessary the Arms Act may be amended. 

K 2 
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5. I. T. S', advisory committees may be formed for districts instead of pro- 
vinces, and they should consist of 5 members, including the local Territorial 
officer. 

6. In camps of exercise mess dubs may be organised and managed by a com- 
mittee of officers and N. G. O’s., and that the Committee may at their option 
receive money instead of rations, provided of course that the cost of rations is 
not exceeded. 

7. A honm equivalent to their pay of 16 days should be given to members of 
the I. T. F. including the members of the U. T. 0., as is given to the members 
of the Auxiliary Force, on completion of their musketry course. That vrill ensure 
stricter regularity and higher efficiency. 

8. A daily allowance of four annas may also be given to members of the I. T. F. 
while they are embodied in camp, as is given to the members of the A. F. 

9. Medical treatment should be provided at Government cost to members of the 

1. T. F., for injuries received while undergoing training or while embodied in 
camp. 

10. Beds and mosquito curtains should be provided for each man, if recom- 
mended by local military authorities. 

11. I. T. F. N. G. O’s. and men should be given a free issue of mufti clothing. 

12. The present conditions of service also require certain modifications to bo 
made attractive. The period of service of 6 years should profitably be reduced 
to 4 years and after .that there should be no fresh agreement of another period of 
four years. Thereafter one may be left free to leave the Force any time, except 
when there are chances of war. 


MGASmUES FOn !I!HE general miFBOVEAIENT OF THE FOBCE. 

• (n) Suggestwm for the general improvement of the Force. 

1. Government servants should not be prohibited by statute to enrol* them- 
selves in the provincial Battalions of the I. T. F. The necessary permission of 
the Superior officer beforehand is enough. 

2. Three different classes of the T.- F. should be established as in the 
A. F. (i) Active class and (11 and m} two classes of reserve, so that all available 
man-power may be utilised. 

3. Different branches of service like cavalry, artOleiy should be instituted and 
men from one branch should be liable to be admitted to another for a shorter 
period of service. 

4. Provision should be made for I. T. F. officers and N. C. O’s. at Army 
Schools for Physical Training, weapon training and signalling courses. (B) Bt 
addition to this, provision should be made to attach officers and N. G. O’s., at 
their own request, to niuts of regular Army. (C) Special care should be taken to 
select instrnrtors for the I. T. F. and, if possible, they should be secured cr 
obtained oil loan from experienced Warrant Officers or N. G. O’s. of the U. T. 0. 

6. The rifle clubs to be organised for the benefit of the I. T. F. members and 
a certain number of arms and ammunition should be kept at convenient centre^ 
like important di.strict towns. 'Ihe rifle meetings^ should be organised by the 
local I. T, F, officer in consultation with the advisory committee. 

6. I. T. F. medical corps should be estabb’shed and I. T. F. medical officers 
should be attached to provincial units. 

7. The recommendations passed by the Universities conference should be accepted 
and acted upon. 

8. It is not advisable to increase the existing training period either .of the 
preliminary training or of the annual training, taking into consideration the 
fact that the people are somewhere already engaged in their civil dntie'. On the ‘ 
contrary in the case, of people coming from the urban areas, the period of the 
annual trsuning may be reduced to 16 days, so that St would enable the gentry 
to join the I. T. F., the annual training being taken adjoining some ho]idays''like' 
the Christmas, and the loss incurred in this way being compensated by an in- 
crease in their training throughout the year. 
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tlio tentli night. Two charcoal figures nro drawn on tlio wall o£ Iho 
lying-in room and sandal paste and flowers aro laid before them. 
On the twelfth the mother and child arc bathed. The mother takes 
the child in her arms, crosses the village boundary, picks up small 
stones, and lays them under a tree. She offers the stones turmeric 
paste, flowers, thread, and a toy cradle or pdlni, and lays before 
the stones cooked rice and molasses, in the name of Satvai, and 
returns home. AVhen the child is between one and two months old 
it is presented to the Brdhman priest who names it, and the house 
owner distributes .among friends .and kinspooplo packets of sugar and 
betel loaves with nuts. Boys are married between ten and twenty- 
five, and girls before they come of age. Their marriage customs aro 
like those of Rajputs or Pardeshis. They burn the marnod and bury 
the unmarried dead, mourn ton days, and perform all death-rites 
with the same details as local Bhois or Kunbis. Unlike Kunbis 
they do not remember the dead in Jiliddrnpad or September 
but perform .the mind-rites or nhrdddh of those who die between 
February and October on Bivdli in October, and of those who dio 
between October and February on Shh'’s Night or Shivrdlra in 
February, The married dead arc alone entitled to these honours, 
and on these days any member of the caste c.au join the dinner party 
unasked. They aro bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of ca.stcmen called panchs. Small 
breaches of social rules are condoned by the nominal punishment of 
giving pan.?updri or betel to the castemen, and gr.aver faults by 
caste feasts, and the decisions of the caste council or punch aro 
enforced on pain of e.\pulsion. They have a headman whose office 
is hereditary and who is shown special honour at all marriages and 
caste feasts. They have of late begun to send the children to school. 
Boys' remain at school till they can read and write hlardthi and 
girls leave as soon ns they aro married. They do not take to new 
pursuits but as vogetahlo growers and fishers they make fair profits 
and show a tendency to improve. 

Ka'ma'tllis^ arc retnnied as numbering 240 and as found in 
Nagar,-Nords.a, Pdrner, Sang.ainnei', and Shrigonda. They seem to 
ho of Telugu origin and are said to have come from the Nizam's 
country about a hundred years ago. The names in common use 
among men are Elappa, Kanidi, Lingn, Ndgu, Poshoti, Rajanna, 
Shivdppa, and Yalltippa; and among women Akubdi, Bhagi, and 
Tallubdi. Mon add appa or father and anna or brother to their 
names, and women hdi or lady to theirs. Their surnames arc 
Kutolu, Pilaleli, and Totoladu. Por.sons hearing the same snrnamo 
cannot intermarry. They have no subdivisions and are dark strong 
and well made. The men sbavo the head except the top-lmot and the 
face except the moustache and whiskers. They live in middle-class 
houses with brick or mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their 
house goods include hexes, cradles, cots, low stools, carpets, mats, and 
earthen and metal vessels. They own cattle and pet dogs and paiTots. 


Chapter 111. 
Population. 

LABOUREaS. 

Kdhdrs. 


Kdmdihi’, 


1 Pallor (let<iil8 arc given in the Poona .St.itislic.il Acconnt, 



Chapter III. 
Population. 
liAmvittns. 
KirndOiie, 


Lamdm. 


IBorabay Qazcttcei*. 

ICO DISTRICTS. 

They are great caters and poor cooks. Their staple food is Indian 
millet hread, pnlse, and vegetables, and they are fond of sour and hot 
dishes. They do nob hnthe daily or perform any rites before their 
morning meals. They eat flesh and drink country liquor. The n-omen 
tio their hair in a back-knot and do not wear flowers or false hair. 
The men dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a llardtha 
tnrban, and a pair of shoes. Tho women wear a Mardtha bodice 
and a robe with the skirt passed hack between tho feet. Both men 
and women have a store of clothes and ornaments similar to those of 
local Kunbis for special ceremonies and great occasions. As a class 
Kdmdthis are dirty and untidy in their habits, hardworking, 
irritable, and vain. Most of tbom are masons and house builders, 
some make cigars, a fe'w are landholders, and others work as 
labourers. Boys of ten begin to help their fathers. Women mind 
the house and work as labourers or make cigars. They rank with 
Kunbis and worship Bhavdni of Tiiljapnr in the Nizam’s country, 
Khandoha of Jejnri in Poona, Mahadev, Virbhadra, and yyankoba 
of Tirnpati in North Arkot. They make pilgrimages to Alaiidi in 
Poona, Pandharpur in Sholdpur, and Tuljdpnr in the Nizdm’s 
country. They worship all local gods and keep the regular Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their priest is a Telang BrAhman who conducts 
their marriage and death ceremonies. Their priest is their religions 
teacher and they share the local beliefs in witchcraft, soothsaying, and 
evil spirits. Their social andreligious customs are tho same as those 
of the Poona Kdmdthis. On the fifth night after a birth they lay 
a cocoanut and a lemon before a silver image of Satvdi and offer the 
goddess vermilion, turmeric, a coil of thread, and food. The mother 
is held impure for ten days and the child is named on the twelfth. 
Boys are married between ten and tu'enty -five, and girls before they, 
come of age. Child marriage polygamy and widow marriage 
are allowed and practised, and polyandry is nnkno^vn. When a 
gprl comes of age, she sits apart for three days, is bathed on the 
fourth, and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. They either 
bury or burn the dead, and, except that they hold no death-day 
feasts, they follow all the rites observed by local Kunbis. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of caste- 
men. They send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and show 
a tendency to rise. 

Laiiia^lls,alsocalled Cha^rail'V’ailja’ris to disting^uish them from 
Mathniji Vanjdris who are seldom seen in thp district, are returned 
as numbering 532 and as found in small numbers in all sub-divisions 
except in Jdmkhod and Slirigonda. They have no story of their 
origin, and they say they have come from Mdrwdr and settled in the 
district though when and why they do not know. Tho naincs in 
common use among men are Chatru, Devn, Gemdpa, Ghola, Kdlya, 
Kildt, Kharddya, Krishna, Laksbman, Punja, Bduiai Edvanya, Tulsi, 
Md Udaddpaj and among women Avani, Bndhi, Chdlki, Dadi, 
Dhamki, Hunki, Kesdli, Patki, Phupi, Eddhi, Saki, and Suva. 
Their surnames are Chavdn, Holkar, Mudh, Pavdr, Edtvad, and 
Sinde. Sameness of surname is a bar to marriage. They Lave 
no subdivisions. As a class they are dark strong and well made. 
Their home tongue is Mdrwdri, and they speak a corrupt Mardthi 
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Abroad; Tliey live in cottages with wattled w'alls and thatched 
roofs or when travelling in small tents or pdfs. Their house goods 
include earthen vessels with one or two metal potSj and they own 
cattle and dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, and sugar 
roily polies or puran polls with hot and sour dishes are among their 
dainties. They perform no rites before the morning meal, and 
their staple food is millet bread, pulso sauco, and vegetables. Men 
eat fish and fiesh c:ccopt beef and pork, and drink country liquor, 
but as a rule women abstain from flesh not even cooking animal 
food. The men shave the head oxcept the top-knot and grow the 
moustache and wduskers ; the women plait the hair in three braids 
which hang loosely about the head and are decked with silk tassels 
and cowrie shells. Some women tie the braids in a back-knot ; none 
of them use flowers or false hair. The men dress in a waistcloth 
worn after the Maiiltha fashion, a smock or handi, a shonldercloth, 
a Mardtha turban, and a pair of sandals or shoes. The women wear 
a Mdrwdr petticoat and a backless short-sleeved bodice and cover 
the bosom and shoulders with a parti-colouied sheet. The men's 
ornaments are gold earrings or hhiliMlis, a silver waistchain or 
kai&ora, and silver wristlets or kadas ; and the women’s, gold nose 
rings or naths, silver earrings or hugdis, silver or tin necklaces, ivory 
bangles, cowrie wristlets, feet ornaments or paijhivds, and brass ankle 
chains or sdnkhlis. I^oither men nor women have any special dress for 
great occasions. They seldom change their clothes twice in a week. 
As a class they are dirty, but honest, hardworking, orderly, and 
frugal. Their chief and hereditary calling is carrying and dealing 
in salt. They complain that their trade has suffered by the use of 
bullock carts and the opening of railw'ays. They have taken to deal 
in fuel which they carry on their bullocks from the forest lands to 
the towns : they also sell gunny bags which they weave at homo. 
Some are landholders, but none are domestic servants or labourers. 
The women mind the house and help in selling fuel, work in the 
fields, and watch the beasts of burden. Their trade is brisk in 
the fair season and they close their work on JDasara in September 
and Bivali in October. They rank below local Kunbis and above 
the impure classes. With Vyankoba of Tirupati in North Arkot and 
Marifii as their family deities they worship all Brdhmanic gods. 
Of the regular Hindu fasts they keep only Gohulashtami in August, 
and their feasts are Sidmga in March, Basara in September, and 
HirdK in Octobp. Their priest is avillagoJoshi who conducts their 
marriages. They make no pilgrimages and share in the ordinary 
local beliefs in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. They 
perform only two ceremonies at marriage and at death. Child 
marriage is rare. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
polyandry is unknown. The mother is held impure for forty days 
after childbirth, and the father calls the child by his favourite name 
when the child is old enough to answer him. Boys are married 
between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls generally after they have 
come of age. At the time of betrothal, the boy’s father presents 
"the girl with £l to £10 (Rs. 10- 100) in cash, a petticoat and bodice, 
and one to four bullocks, while, in return, the boy receives a waist- 
cloth and turban from the girl’s father. No musicians and no 
band of friends and relations wait on the bridegroom when he goes 
B 772—21 
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to tho bride's. He ties a piece of silver worth about 2s. (Re. 1) fo 
the hem of his garments, nominnlly in the immoof his religious taioher, 
but none of them know cither tho name or the dwelling place of this 
teacher, and sets out for tho bride's with one or two of his nearest 
kinsmen. Tho bride's father rccoiTos tho bridegroom, and the 
Brfihmnn priest conducts tho ceremony. The pair are first seated 
in a squaTO with an oarthon vessel at each of its comers, and tho priest 
ties tho hems of their garments in a knot, lays rico and a cocoanat 
in tho lap of tho bride, and marks hor brow with vermilion. Lastly 
the pair bow to tho gods and elders, and tlio}' aro husband and 
wife. Tho caste people arc treated to a dinner of balls of rice 
mixed with molasses and oil, tho tobacco pipo is handed round among 
tho guests, and they withdraw. Tho conplo aro not immediately 
allowed to leave tho bride’s house evon though tho ceremony is 
over and tho bride’s father is badly thought of if ho lets them go 
homo soon. As a rule thoy pass two or threo months at tho bride’s, 
and aro treated daily to a dinner of bread, rico, pul.«c, and vegetables. 
When tho pair go to tho bridegroom’s house, the bridegroom gives 
tho silver coin which has bcon tied in his garments to tho priest or 
spends it on a caste frast and the wedding i.s over. Thoy bum their 
married and bury their unmarried dead. Tho body is laid on a bier 
and taken at once to tho funeral ground. Tho chief mourner does 
not carry tho firo-pot beforo the coi*pso-bcarors, but kindles firo at the 
burning ground with his chttkmak or fiintand steel, which every Lamdn 
always carries with him. After tho body is burnt or buried, tho 
party bathe, wash their clothes, and return home. Kinsmen arc not 
held impure in conseqnonco of a death. On the third day friends 
and kinspeoplo aro treated to a dinner of balls of wbc<at Hour mixed 
with oil and molasses, the tobacco pipo goes round, and the gnests 
withdraw. Thoy hold no mind-rito or shniddh in honour of the 
dead. They hare a casto council, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of castemcn. 'Thoy do not send their children toschool or 
take to ncu' pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Vanja'ris, or Carovanmen, aro returned us numbering 30,702 
and ns found all over tho district. Thoy s!iy thoy came into the 
district from tlio Bombay Knrnfitnk though when and why they do 
not know. Vanjdris are of four divisions Bhnsdrjin, Lddjin, Jlathn- 
r&jin, and Rdvjin. Of these Rftvjins aro the chief Ahmndnagiir 
class and to them alone the following details apply. Tho common 
names among men arc Apu, Bdpn, Gnnu, Govinda, Rdran, and 
Vithobn ; and among women Ganga, hlanjuln, Slukta, Rakhma. 
Saku, and Thaku. 'Tlioir commonest snmnmes aro Akbdde, Bakre, 
Bhadddc, Bodke, Chdiigle, Ddngnt, Evul, KdlMte, Knnhero, Kdrke, 
Lambe, Miirtadnk, Rdmdyano, Bfirnnge, Savnlo, and Tarado. Their 
family deities aro Buhiroba of Sondri in Ahmndnngar, Devi of 
Tnljdpur in tbo Nizdm’s country, and Khandob.n of Jojuri in Poona. 
Their marriage guardians or devahs are tbo p^nchpdlvis or five 
leaves, the feathers of the tas or Blue Joy Coracias indicn, and of 
leaves of tho ndgvcl or betel vine. Sameness of surnamo but notv. 
sameness of devak is a bar to inarringo. As a rule thoy are dark ” 
strong and well bnilt Hko local Knnbis. 'Tho men shave tho head 
except the top-knot, and grow tho moustache and wliiskers. The 
Women tie the hair in a back-knot without using flowers or false 
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hair. Like the Kuiibis of the district they speak a broad Mai-dthij 
and live in onc-storeyed houses with brick or and tiled 

or thatched roofs. Their house goods include low stools, cradles, 
cots, and metal and earthen vessels, and they own cattle and dogs. 
They are great eaters and poor cooks, their special dishes including 
sugar roily polies or p^lmn polit and condiments. Their staple food 
is Indian millet bi'ead pulse and vegetables. They regularly bathe 
before their morning meal, lay sandal paste, flowoi^* and food before 
their house gods, and then take their meal. Mon use animal food 
except beef and pork,anddrink country liquor: worsen strictly abstain 
both from liquor and from flesh. The men dress in n loincloth or a 
waistcloth, a smock or bandi, a coat, a Mardtha turban, a blanket, 
and a pair of shoes or sandals. They hove strict caste rule against 
wearing godadis or quilts. The women wear a bodice with a back 
and short sleeves and a Mardtha robe whose skirt they do not pass 
back between the feet. Both men and women have ornaments like 
thoso worn by Kunbis. As a class they are dirtV in their habits, 
Wmsfe, VfflsdL's? wsVisig , , waA ^ ■'yuuii, 

opening of roads and railways has greatly reduced their carrjung 
trade. Some havo taken to husbandry and trade and many work as 
labourers and house servants. The women mind the house, help in 
the fields, and work as house servants. They wo>*k from morning 
to evening. Their holidaj’s are Shimga in March, tlio pobrn’s Fifth or 
NdgpatichmimAngusbsBasarain September, andipirul? in October. 
They rank with Kunbis and worship all Brahmatiio gods and keep 
the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. Thoir priest is a local Brdhman 
who conducts their chief ceremonies. They l^iy sandal paste, 
flowers, and food, and bow boforo all local gods, and make pilgrim- 
ages to Jejuri in Poona, Pandliarpur in Sbolfipin'; ®>id Tuljdpur in 
the Nizdm's country. Their religions teacher is tho priest at the 
religioushouseof AbdJiBava of Kasdrgaon in Sanfjewinor, and thoir 
social and religious customs are tho same as those of Mardtha 
Kunbis. They share in the local beliefs in witchcraft soothsaying 
and evil spirits, and allow and practise child-mfirringe polygamy 
and widow-marriage. They bury or burn their dead and_ mourn 
ten days. They are bound together by a strong custe feeling and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. If the disputants do not 
agi-ec to abide by the decision of the caste council i^hey are referred 
to the religions teacher whose decision is final, nod is enforced on 
pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school, and take to 
now pursuits. 

Depressed Classes include five divisions with c iwlal strength of 
96,832 or 13'7 per cent of tho Hindu population. Tho details are : 
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Bhangis, or Sweepers, are returned as numbering 171 and as 
found in Akola, Nagar, Nevdsa, and Sangamner. Their origin is 
unknown, but they seem to have come into the district from Gujartlt 
and Mdmdr, though when and why they cannot tell. The common 
names among men are Daru, Ddyadev, Dhann, Evaj, Jdli, Kallu, 
Kesav, Kisen, Pdpa, Seva, and Shaikbanna; and among women, 
Bonn, Jdngi, Lddu, Muli, Panhn, Pydra, and Bddha. They have 
no surnames and arsons of the same kin cannot intermarry. They 
are divided into Bhasods, Ghajgadis, Helas, Ldlhcgis, Makhiydrs, 
and Shaikhs. Of these Ldlbegis and Shaikhs cat together bnt 
do not intermarry, and are considered higher than the other four 
who do not intermarry or eat together. They are dark strong and 
muscular like Musalmdns, and speak Hindustdni, both at homo 
and abroad. They live in poor one-storcyed houses with mud walls 
aud flat roofs aud generally keep pet dogs and pigeons. They are 

f reat eaters and poor cooks and arc fond of oil and hot dishes. 

heir staple food is millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and flsh curry. 
They give caste dinners in honour of marriages and deaths. They 
eat flesh and drink liquor. Their special dishes inclnde rice, wheat 
cakes, sweet wheat flour balls or Idclus, kJdr or rice boiled in water 
and mixed with molasses, and mitha fulav or mutton and rice mixed 
with sngar and seasoned with spices. They do not eat animals who 
have died a natural death, and have no objection to use beef. As a 
rule all Bhangis except Shaikhs eat no flesh during the month of 
Shrdvan or August. Both men and women are given to excessive 
drinking. They smoke gdnja or hemp flower and tobacco. Women 
chew tobacco with betel and lime, but rarely either drink or smoke 
hemp. Men either shave the head, except side knots above the 
ears, or cut the hair close, and let the beard grow. The women 
roll their hair into a solid hall or bucliada. Both men and women 
dress twice a day, once in the moraing when they go to their work 
and again in the evening when their work is over. In the morning 
the men dress in a loincloth or a waistcloth, a shirt with short sleeves, 
and country boots or shoes. Women wear a bodice with a back and 
short sleeves and a Mardtha robe. They pass the skirt back between 
the feet and tuck it into the waist. The men’s evening dress is a 
pair of trousers or a waistcloth, a coloured waistcoat or shirt, a coat, 
a Mardtha turban and shoes. They pass a handkerchief over their 
turban and knot its ends under the chin. The women dress in a 
petticoat and a short-sleeved backless bodice or a Mardtha robe and 
bodice, bnt do not pass the skirt back between the feet. Both men 
and women have a store of clothes and Musalman ornaments for 
holiday wear and for great occasions. As a class they are dirty, 
hardworking, irritable, extravagant, and fond of show. They are 
scavengers and nightsoil men cleaning the streets from morning to 
noon. Before starting on their day’s work they bow to the basket and 
broom and then take them up. Women mind the house and work as 
much as the men, and boys above twelve follow tbeir fathers’ calling. 
Formerly they say they were better off ns they could exact any 
amount of wages from the house-owners in addition to the food which 
they daily obtained from them and presents of clothes and money 
on holidays. They complain that municipal officers have reduced 
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tlicir sources of income to a fixed payment and that they used to be 
better oif. Bhangis are one of the lowest castes. They do not oat 
from the bands of Mhdrs and Mdngs, but neithor do Mhdrs or 
Mdngs pat from Bhangis. Persons arc allowed to join the Bliangi 
caste from all Hindu classes except Mbdi-Sj Mdngs, and Chdmbhdrs. 
They got up at sunrise, break their fast and go to their work, 
return at noon, bathe and cat their morning meal, rest an hour or 
two, change their dress, and again go about their work. Bhangis 
worship both Hindu gods and Musalmdn saints. Of Hindu feasts 
they keep Shimga in March, Dasara in September, and Divdli 
in October. They fast on the lunar elevenths or Blcddashis 
of Ashddh or July and Kdriifc or October, on Gokulashlami 
in August aud on Shiv’s Night or Shivrdim in February. Their 
priest, a Husaini Brdhman,^ conducts their marriages. Shaikhs 
profess to be Musalmdns, do not keep Hindu holidays or fasts, and 
ask the Kdzi or Musalmdn priest to officiate at their marriages, and 
to circumcise their sons. Ldlbegis make a miniature tomb or turbat 
in a niche in the wall and plant a green flag near the tomb. They 
keep Musalmdn as well as Hindu holidays and fasts, and believe 
in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. The leading customs 
observedby Bhanps* areatbirth,marriage,and death. Child-marriage 
polygamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. Shaikhs circumcise their sons between five 
and twenty. Bhangi boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five 
and girls between three and fifteen. They have no rule that a girl 
should be married before she comes of age. They bury the dead, and 
they treat the castepeople to a dinner in honour of the dead on the 
twentieth or fortieth day after the death. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, and leave their headman or vichtar to settle 
social disputes. Breaches of caste rules arc punished with fines 
which take the form of a caste feast. Offenders who cannot pay tho 
fine have to carry round a tobacco pipe for tho castopeople to smoke 
and are pardoned. Caste decisions are enforced on pain of loss 
of caste. They do not send their children to school, nor do they 
take to new pursuits. Their calling is well paid, but they are an 
extravagant class and poor. 

Cha'mblia'rs, or Shoemakers, arc retirrned as numbering 1 3,518 
and as found all over the district. Their origin is unknown. They 
have no tradition of their arrival in the district and no memory of 
any earlier home. Their surnames suggest that they originally 
belonged to tho Marfitha Kunbi caste and were degraded because 
of working in leather. The names in common use among mon are 
AuAji, Bhavdni, Dhondi, Govinda, Hari, Krishna, Mukta, Ndna, 
and Rdma ; and among women, Ahili, Bhdgu, Chimi, Gangi, Matbi, 
Rakhma, l^ngi, Sahi, Salu, and Sfivitri. Their surnames are 
Agdvane, Bansure, Bhdgvat, Daraare, Doshmakh, .Devre, Dhorge, 
Durgo, GdikavAd, Girimkar, Hulamko, Judhav, Jamdhare, Kabdde, 
Kadnm, Kadme, Kdlge, Kdle, Kdmble, Kdnde, Kavde, Keddr, 
Ldgehavre, Natke, Pavdr, Sdlvo, ^dtputo, Sindo, Sonavni, and 
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Vaglie. Persons bearing the same surname cannot iniermariy. 
Ilieir family gods are Babiroba of Pimpalapur and of Karjat in 
Abmadnagar, Devi of Tnljdpur in the Nizdm's country, Khandoba 
of Jejuri in Poona, and Mabadev of Singnapur in Sdtdra. Tliny 
have no subdivisions. They are dark strong and well made wifh 
a dull espression and high cheekbones, but their women are fair 
and better looking even than local Brahman w'omen. They speak 
Mai’dthi both at home and out of doors, and many of thorn live 
in one-storeyed houses with walls of bamboo or milkbnsb sticls 
smeared with mad, and with thatched roofs. Tho houses of the 
well-to-do are cleaner and better bnilt with sun-dried brick walls 
and flat roofs. Their house goods beside their tools include low 
stools, quilts, blankets, metal and earthen vessels. They own cattle 
pigs ana dogs. They are great eaters and bad cooks, and are fond 
of hot and pnngent dishes. Their staple food is millet bread, split 
pulse, vegetables, and chopped chillies or chatni, and their special 
dishes include wheat cakes y7o2ts, sweet cakes stuffed with boiled 
pulse and molasses ptiran polis, rice and pulse sauce or dmbti. Their 
caste rules do not require them to bathe daily, and their women 
do not eat from their husband’s dish unless it is cleaned. They eat 
flsh and flesh except beef and pork and drink countiy liquor. Their 
marriage and death caste feasts are wheat cakes staffed with boiled 
poise and molasses, and they sacrifice a goat to Devi when tho 
gondhal dance is performed at their house. Men shave the head 
except the top-knot and the face except the eyebrows, moustache, 
and whiskers. Women tie their hair into a back-knot and use 
neither flowers nor false hair. Men wear a loincloth or lavgoti, a 
shonldercloth, a shirt, a coat, and a Mnrdtha turban or beadscarf ; 
women dress in a Mar4tha robe and bodice with short sleeves and a 
hack. Neither men nor women change their clothes daily, and 
their ornaments are like those worn by cnltivating Mardthas. As a 
class they are dirty, hardworking, thrifty, orderly, and hospitable. 
They work in leather, out and dry skins, and make shoes, sandals, 
and water-bags. The women mind the house and help the 
men. They work from sunriso till after sunset with a short rest at 
noon for food and a sleep. They often work till about eight, sup, 
and retire to rest. Town Obambhars are well-to-do, but village 
Ohdmbbdrs are somewhat depressed from tho rise in price which 
has followed the large export of skins and because they have 
now to pay for bdihul bark which they used to get free. Unlike 
other village craftsmen they have no claim for grain allowances 
from the husbondmon, and most village Clidmbhdrs are in debt ns 
they spend more than they can afford on marriages. Their business 
is brisk in the fair season and slack during the rains. They stop work 
on the new-moon and no-moon days of every lunar month, on all 
Sundays, and when a marriage or a death happens in their house. A 
family of five spends 12«. to £1 (Bs. 6-10) a month. A birth costs 
4a. to £1 (Bs. 2-10], a marriage £2 to £10 (Bs. 20-100), and a death 
£1 to £10 (Bs. 10-100). They rank at the head of the impure 
classes. On their feast and fast days they worship tho images of 
Babiroba, Devi, Khandoba, and Mahddev, and keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their priest is a Doshasth Brahman to whom they 
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sliow great respect. They make pilgrimages to Alandi near Poona, 
Benares, Jejnri in Poona, and Tnljapur in the Nizam's country. They 
woi'ship all local gods but are not allowed to enter the shrine. 
Their religious teacher is a LingAyat priest before whom they bow 
and whom they give a money present. They believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying and evil spirits. Child-marriage polygamy and 
widow marriage are allowed and pi-actised, and polyandry is 
unknown. When a child is bom, its navel cord is cut and it is 
bathed in warm water. Por three days it is fed on honey mixed 
with castor oil, and on the fourth the mother suckles it. On the fifth 
the goddess Satvai is worshipped with turmeric paste, sandal- 
paste, flowers, a coil of thread, and wheat cakes and pulse. For ten 
days they keep a castor-oil lamp burning in the lying-in room taking 
care that the child does not see it. On the wall near the mother’s 
bed a picture of Satvd,i is marked with charcoal and five married 
women are asked to the house to worship the goddess and dine in 
her name. At last the mother bows before the image with the child 
in her arms, saying that the child belongs to the goddess and praying 
her to guard it from evil. Friends and relations are feasted. The 
mother remains impure for ten days and on the twelfth the child’s 
aunt names and cradles it. Betel and boiled gram are served and 
the guests withdraw. Boys are married between four and twenty- 
five, and girls before they are sixteen. The boy pays the girl’s 
marriage charges and at betrothal marks her brow ■with vermilion 
and sticks on to the vermilion an eight-anna piece or a rupee. She 
is presented with a new robe bodice and ornaments and the boy 
receives a turban and shouldercloth from her father. Her lap is 
filled with rice and a cocoanut and the boy’s friends and relations are 
feasted The Brahman priest names a lucky day for holding the 
marriage, and neighbour women meet at the house of the boy and 
girl each with a dining dish filled with grain, wave it about the boy 
and the girl who are seated each in a square marked out with lines 
of wheat flour by the village Gurav woman, and throw away a copper 
coin. The grain is gathered in a heap and the copper coins are 
given to the Gurav woman. Wheat cakes or undds are handed 
among the guests, and a yellow cloth wrapped round a turmeric root 
and betelnut is tied to the house grindstone and large water vessel 
or rdnjan. Booths are raised before the houses of each, and the god- 
pleasing is performed on the day before the marriage. Five married 
women from the bridegroom’s house go to the temple of Mfirutieach 
with a water-pot in her hands followed by a pair ■with the wedding 
guardians or devaks the man carrying an axe and the woman a 
vermilion box with sandal paste and turmeric. All bow before the 
image of Mdruti, leave sandalpaste, flowers, a copper coin, and betel 
at the temple door, retmm home with music and friends, and tie the 
axe to one of the posts in the booth. A cake is waved round the 
man while he carries the axe to and &om Mdruti’s temple, and 
five married girls are feasted. The bridegroom goes to the bride’s 
with music and friends and on the way halts at Mdruti’s temple. 
The bride’s father meets him there and treats his party to wheat 
cakes and dmbil that is millet flour boiled in water and mixed with 
curds seasoned with spices. The bridegroom's brother goes to the 
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bride’s and presents the bride with the Incky necklace and returns 
with a turban for the bridegroom. The marriage coronet is tied to 
the bridegroom’s brow and he is taken on horseback to the bride’s. 
Mliar women meet him at the village border and wave a lamp round 
him. On reaching the booth, the bride’s mother waves wheat cakes 
ronndhisheadandheis taken into the booth. The girl’s brow is 
decked with the marriage coronet or hashing and the pair are made to 
stand face to face in the booth near the maTriage altar or hahiile, with' 
a screen or antarpdt held between them.- The priest repeats tests and 
throws red rice over the pair and they are hnsband and wife. The 
priest ties a thread wristlet round the right wrists of the pair, and 
afterwards kindles the sacred fire on the raised altar hahule where 
the bride and the bridegroom are seated. The bride’s father presents 
the priest with mon^ and fetches the axe and the vermilion box 
guardians or deoaks from Marnti’s temple. Eriends and relations 
are dined and the rest of the ceremony does not differ from a 
Mar&tha-Kunhi maiTiage.^ They, bury their dead and mourn ten 
days. Women go with the men to the grave. The body is laid on 
a bier and taken to the burial ground, a Jangam priest following the 
hearers and blowing his conch when the body is laid in the grave. 
The chief mourner drops water into the dead mouth and the grave is 
filled with earth aud over the gp-ave the Jangam blows the conch. 
The rest of the death ceremony does not differ from that of Mar&tha 
Kunbis. A Brd/hman priest condncts it and on the thirteenth the 
friends and relations are dined in the name of the dead. Chdmbhdrs 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at meetings under the advice of their hereditary headman 
who is called mehtar. Breaches of caste rules are punished with 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. If he cannot 
pay the fine a poor man has to bow before the caste and ask their 
pardon. They send their hoys to school. They take to no new 
pursuits aud are at present somewhat badly off. 

Dhors, or Tanners, are returned as numbering 1887 and as found 
all over the district except in Akola. They have no tradition of 
their coming to the district or of any former home. They have 
no subdivisions. The names in common use both among men and 
women are the same as Kunbi names. Their surnames are Borode, 
Hasanale, Holkar, Kalambe, Katakdavande, Kaikandddre, Rdvale, 
Kelgandre, Mankar, Munimdni, Ndvdyane, Ndnande, Sadilphale, 
Sdlunke, Sinde, and Trimbnke j persons with the same surname 
cannot intermarry. .In look, speech, food, drink, aud dress th^ 
are more like Chdmhhars than any people of the district. They 
live in one-storeyed Kunbi-like houses -with mud walls and tiled 
or thatched roofs. The women mark their brows "with vermilion 
on holidays only. They are dirty, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, 
and hospitable. They are hereditary tanners and leather workers. 
In villages they keep in order the water.hags or mots and ai-e paid 
in grain at harvest. The women mind the house and help the men 
in tanning. Their expenses differ little from those of Chamblrirs. 


^ Details are given unSer Ch.4mbhiirs in 
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The; rank at the bead of tbo impure classes and below Knnbis and 
Millis, not eating from tbc bands of Cbdmbbdrs and other classes 
reckoned impure. Tboy are a religious people worshipping all 
Rnlbmanic, bonndaiy, and local gods and keeping all Hindu holidays 
and fasts. They have a special reveronco for their family god Mabddov 
of Singniipnr in Satdra, to whose shrino they often make pilgrimages. 
Their priest is a village Joshi who conducts their mamages, but his 
place is often taken by a Jangam whom snch of the Dhors as worship 
Shiv hold in high honour. Most Dhors choose some holy man of their 
own caste as a religious teacher j if ho dies they seldom choose a new 
teacher. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. 
Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments or /tanukdrg they perform only two 
marriage and death. Their marriage ceremonies are the same as 
Ghdmbhdr marriages, except that Dh^ors liavo meat at their wedding 
dinner and Ohdmbhiirs have no meat. They sometimes bum the dead, 
but as a rule they bur}*. After death the body is laid on the bier and 
carried to the burying ground on the slionldcrs of four enstemen. 
A married woman who dies before her husband is dressed in a new 
robe andbodice, and glass bangles arc put onher wrists; those honours 
arc not shown to widows. The son or the chief monrncr leads 
the funeral party holding a ilrc-pot hanging from n string and the 
bearers follow repealing Jay Jay Ham. Victory to Rdm. On the way, 
at a spot called the rcst-plaoo or vmvyachijdga, they sot down the 
bier, leave a copper and bread on the ground, change places, lift the 
bier and take it to the burial ground. At the burial ground they lay 
down the bier and one after the other ponr water into the dead 
mouth. They then lay the body in the grave. They fill thogravo with 
earth, hold 7imb loaves in their tooth, bow to the village god, and 
return to their homes. Next day on a winnonnng fan, they bring 
to the grave two small earthen pots called lollcig one with cow’s 
urine and the other with curds, and three small cakes or damti*. 
They leave one of the c.akcs at the resting place, empty the cow’s 
urine over the grave, and lay the two other cakes and the curd-pot on 
the grave fixing near it three little red flags. They bathe and 
go home. On the tenth, the chief mourner visits the grave with 
the village Joshi, mokes ten wheat-flour balls, lays flowers sandal- 
paste food and vermilion before them, and leaves them on a river 
bank. Ho waits for a time to see if a crow touches them, if no 
crow comes ho leaves them, goes home, and asks his castcpcoplo 
to dine at his house on the eleventh. The usual funeral dishes ore 
tclchis or fried cakes and gulavni that is rice flour boiled in 
water mixed with cocoanut milk and molasses. "When the feast is 
over friends and relations present the chief mourner with a turban 
and rvithdraw. They are bound together by a caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches of social rules 
are punished by fines which take the form of casto dinners and the 
decisions arc enforced on pain of loss of casto. Some send their 
boys to the local mission schools. They do not take to now pursuits 
or show signs of improving. 

Ma'ngS are returned as nnmbcring 19,165, and as found all 
over the district. They trace their descent from a Mhdr whom 
the saint Jdmbrishi set to guard his cow and who ate the row 
£ 772—22 
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instead of watching her. For this he was cursed by the saint 
■with the name mdng or cruel. They are divided into Ghapalsdndes 
Gdrndis, Holfirs, Jirfiits, Mdngs jffoper, and Thoharphodes who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The bulk of Ahmudnagar 
Mdngs are Jirdits. Their personal names are the same as smong 
Mhdrs, and their surnames are Alhdt, Apte, A.vdr, Bhise, Bhode 
Divte, Gavli, Jddhov, Jagtdp, Jdn-navare, Kdble, K&lnkhe, Khnde^ 
Kote, Kunchekar, Lokhande, Londhe, Rdde, Netke, Pdrdhi, Pdtnle’ 
Pavdr, Pitdre, Rdiguro, Sasdne, Sdthe, Shenge, Thokar, and Vairdt, 
Persons bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their home- 
tongue is a dialect of Mardthi. They never pronounce nasals properly 
and cannot rightly sound two consonants joined by a single vowel.‘ 
Their fannly deities are Bahiroba, Blandoba of Jejuri in Poona, 
Mabdmdn, and Mbasoba. They are strong coarse-fcatnred and 
well made and can bo readily known from Runbis andMdlisby 
their darker colour. They live in wattled huts like those of Mhdrs, 
and have a store of earthen cooking vessels with one or two blankets 
metal pots and qnilts. Those who are husbandmen own cattle; 
they seldom have any pet animals except dogs. They are great 
eaters and bod cooks, and their special dishes are fried cakes or 
Mieftts, mutton, puran polU or wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse 
and molasses, and gulavni or rice flour boiled in water and 
with molasses. They give caste feasts on occasions of marriago and 
death, staple food is millet bread and chopped chillies or 

cnaini. They eat all kinds of flesh, even that of dead animals, and 
dnnk liquor. They drink bhdng or hemp water and smoke g&nja 
or hemp flower and tobacco. The men either cut the hair short 
or lot it grow t^ts natural length, and shave the fiico except 
the monstaohe. Women tie the hair into a solid knot or hucliaL 
which they wear at the back of the head but do not use felse hair or 
flowers. Men dress in a loincloth, a sbonldercloth, a shirt, coat or 
bmnket, and a Mar^tha turban. Women dress in a bodice "with 
t sleeves, and a Marfitba robe without passing the 

Btot back between the feet, and wear glass bangles on their wrists. 
J-hey are poor and rarely have gold or silver ornaments. The rich 
wear oraaments like those of Mhdrs or Rnnbis. As a class they 
are dirty and lazy cruel and revengeful and have a bad name iov 
tonesty Dunng outbreaks of cholera the men smear their faces 
with or redlead and move about the streets, frightening 

should be aigiy and 

1.® Cholera ^ddess over whom as her devoteesthey arebelieved 

are husbandmen, messengers, beggars, and 
o! hnsbaHnen and 

plart bamboo ba^ets Holdr Mdngs are musicians, and Gdrudis 
or sorcerers ca^ and pretend to have power over serpents, profess 
to Wsomethngofwitehoraft,andearn their living by moving 
about the stilts and performmg to any audience they can find on 
the road. Women mind the house and fetch firewood from the 
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forest lands, or make bamboo baskets. Of late in some villages, 
instead of their old rivals and enemies the Mhdrs, they hare been 
engaged by the villagers and receive the yearly grain allowance or 
balute. Mhars and Mdngs hate each other bitterly, and are said to 
poison each other’s cattle. As a class MAngs are poor and lire from 
hand to month many of them in misery. They rank lowest among 
Hindus and call themselves antyajas or the last-born. They say they 
worship all Hindu gods, keep all feasts, and fast on the lunar 
eleventh or EMdashi in every fortnight, on Shiv’s Night or Shvomim 
in February, and on Mondays and Saturdays in Shrdvan or August. 
They ask Deshasth BrAhmans to conduct their marriages. Their 
favourite goddess is MariAi or Mother Death the cholera goddess. 
They are not allowed to enter the village shrines but stand at a 
distance and bow to the god. They say they do not believe in 
witchcraft sootlisaying and evil spirits. When the planet Saturn 
or Shani has blighted any one, the sufferer calls a Mang to his 
house and feeds him with millet bread pulse and oil, and gives him 
an iron nail or some cotton. When cholera rages in a village, 
the MAngs gather the villagers together and ask them to ma^e 
some offerings to Mahamari, a stone worshipped with redlead and 
flowers at the village boundary. The villagers each bring one or 
two millet cakes and a potful of rdgi gruel seasoned with salt 
and chillies, and meet at the village temple, subscribe together to buy 
a goat, bow before the god, and walk to the hut which is raised 
over MahAmAri’s or MariAi’s stone at the village boundary. The 
MAng takes the goat to MariAi’s hut and the villagers follow 
him. He prays to the goddess to be appeased with &e ofiering 
and to guard her worshippers. A large hole is dug in the ground 
near the hut and the rdgi gruel is poured into the hole and covered 
with earth. All return except the MAngs who oSer the goat to the 
goddess, cut its throat, and feast upon the cakes and the boiled mutton. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child they set a dough image 
of Satvai, or if they have no image five small stones, on a low stool in 
the lying-in room, lay sandalpaste and cooked rice and pulse or 
ddlbhdt before the goddess, keep two dough lamps burning daring 
the night near the low stool, and give their castepeople a dinner. 
On the twelfth the mother and child are bathed, her clothes are 
washed, and the lying-in room is cowdunged. The mother sets 
seven pebbles in a Ime outside of ibe house, lays before them 
sandal paste flowers and vermilion in the name of Satvai, offers 
them sweetmeats, and, taking the child in her arms, bows before them. 
The BrAhman priest names the child and the women neighbours 
cradle it on the same day. Boys are married before they are 
twenty-five and girls either before or after they come of age. They 
marry their children standing face to face in two bamboo baskets 
with a curtain held between them by two of their kinsmen. The 
BrAhman priest stands at a distance and repeats lucky verses. At the 
end of the verses he throws yellow millet towards the couple, the curtain 
is withdrawn, and they are husband and vdfe. The girl’s father 
feasts the bridegroom’s friends and relations and his own kinspeople, 
and the bridegroom takes the bride to his house on horseback, with 
music and a band of friends and kinsfolk on both sides. They 
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allow and practise early marriage polygamy and widow marriage, 
bniy tie dead, and monm thorn thirteen days. On tie 
thirteenth day tho chief mourner goes to the burying ground with 
his friends, has his whole face and head shaven, and Bathos. He 
sets thirteen saucers or drons side By side, fills them with water, 
and returns homo with his friends. On the same day friends and 
kinspeoplo are asked to dine at tho house of mourning. They 
present tho chief mourner with a turban and the mourning is at an 
end. They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings under their own headman or mchtar, A few send their 
hoys to school. As a class they arc very poor. 

TVrhfl/rs are returned as numbering about G2,000 and as found 
all over the district. They are found on tho skirts of all Hindu 
settlements and say they belong to one of tho four cow-horn castes. 
Their story is that tho cow asked her sons how they would treat 
her after she died. Tho first throe sons answered they would 
worship her as a goddess ; the fourth said he would bear her inside 
of him as she had borne him. Tho horror-struck brothers called 
him Hahdhdr or tho Great Eater, which, according to thestoiy, use 
has shortened to !Mhdr. According to a Hindu tradition Mhdrs were 
originally night rovers or nishdehars, whom tho god Brahma turned 
to men lest they shouldoathisw’holo creation. Mhdrs havono memory 
of any former homo. They say they are sprung from the moon, and 
were ruled by many kings of tho moon race among whom Kdk was 
tho most famous. Mhdrs are commonly known ns Dhamiche put or 
sons of tho soil. They wore formerly arbiters in all boundary 
disputes. They also hold au important part in all village religions 
rites. Attached to overy Hindu temple is the shrine of the MMr 
Dev who is regularly worshipped by villagers of nil classes 
including Brdhmnns, at tho sumo time as tho god of tho chief 
temple. The names in common uso among men arcBdlya, BhRgya, 
Gonddppa, Khimo, Mahddji, Hunjn, Ndrya, Sadyn, Sake, and 
Tukdppa ; and among women Aholi, Bbdgi, Chimi, Qdgi, Kushi, 
Mani, Hagi, ^d Tuki. Tho men add nrfA', properly ndii or 
leader, to their names. Their surnames are Ahhnng, Auchat, 
Bdhelimo, Bhdmhal, Bhingdr, Bholko, Bdsodc, Chhottise, Dnhdne, 
Ddmle, Davie, Delge, Dive, Gdikvdd, Goto, Ghode, Kadam, Kakto, 
Xdmle, Kokdde, Ehnpte, Lokhnnde, Makdsnrc, Mohode, Mhaskot, 
Pdeharne, Pakhre, Patekar, Pavnr, Sdlvo, Samidar, Shindo, Sireat, 
Tadke, Tdpichore, TJmhdle, Vdghmorc, and Vidhdte. 'Sameness of 
surname is a bar to marriage. Their speech both at homo and 
abroad is a corrupt Marathi, and they find it diilicnlt to pronounce 
nasals and two consonants when they como together.* Their 
family deities are Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmndnagar, Bhndvi, 
Devi of Tuljdpur in tho Nizdm’s country, Jdndi, Jokhdi, Khandoha 
of Jejuri^ in Poona, and Mosdi in Ahmadnagar. Mhdrs aro divided 
into Andntkulyds, Andvans, Bdvnes, Bdvises, Bels, Dharmibs, 


Among them pecaliar words nre tattandur for samvdra tho sm, famang for 
Mmam the souroe, saJidr for ihtxfiar a town, HAuti for IJiunlt a pec, vtaha for 
majna my, luha for tujha thy, many for may aftenrards, and iatxt for A'Ot'Aa, 
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Kosaryas, Lildvans, Pdns, Sirsdlkars, Somvansliis, and Tilvans. 
Of those Anantkulyds, Andvans, Bdvnos, and Bels are found in 
Ihmadnagar. These four eat together and intermarry. ,Somvanshis 
are said to be born of the moon or soni ; iLnandTans or Andvans are 
said to be descended from a Tfidoiv ; Lddvans from an unmarried 
pvl ; and Anantkulyds from a Mhdr murli or devotee of Xfaandoba. 
As a class, Mhars are dark, tall, strong, and muscular, with well cut 
features and low foreheads. Most of them live outside of villages 
in poor huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. The houses are 
clean inside and at the doors, and the gronnd near the houses and 
the neighbourhood are dirty and strewn with bones. Except a 
few which are of metal, the cooking dining and water vessels 
arc of earth and cost 10s. to 12s. (fis. 5-6). The well-to-do 
rear cattle and sheep, and the poor rear fowls. They arc 
great eaters and poor cooks, and are fond of hot and sour dishes. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread and onions or garlic. The 
well-to-do daily eat pulse sauce and vegetables, or fish. They eat 
flesh and drink liquor. AlTien cattle, sheep, or fowls die the Mbiirs 
feed on their bodies, eating strips of the flesh roasted over a fire, 
often with nothing else but sometimes crashed down by liquor. 
They do nob eat the flesh of the pig, the horse, tho ass, the dog, or 
the crow. They give caste feasts in honour of marriages, deaths, 
and anniversaries of deaths. Their special dishes include gulavni 
or rice-flour boiled in- water and mixed with molasses, Icichis or fried 
rice cakes, and wheat cakes or poZis. The men smoko hemp and 
tobacco and drink hemp water, and many men and some women 
chew tobacco with betel and lime. They say tho men bathe every 
day before the morning meal, but, os a rule, perform no religious 
rites *, women bathe about once a week. Tho men dress in a loin- 
cloth or waistclotli, a shonldercloth a blanket a coat or smock, and 
a dirty Maratha turban. They carry a largo staff fnrm'shod 
with bells. Tho women wear tho bodice and the long Maratha 
robe with tho skirt passed back between tho feet. Tho men 
shave tho head except the top-knot and side-knots, and tho face 
except the moustache and whiskers. Tho women tie their hair in 
a back-knot without using flowers or false hair. They use Kunbi- 
shaped ornaments of brass) while tho well-to-do use gold or silver 
ornaments. Tho men mark their brows with sandal paste on all 
holidays andfasts, while married women mark theirs with vermilion, 
and put on Ino bangles like the other women of tho district. They are 
untidy and careless about their dress. Tho women do not change 
their clothes or mark their brows for weeks together. As n 
class Mhiirs are dirty and drunken, lazy and careless, vain, cruel, 
thriftless, and quarrelsome; still they are religious, trusty, brave, 
hardy, and cheerful. Ono proverb charges Mhiirs with ingratitude ; 
according to another, tho Kduarcso is crafty, tho Tdngu man 
thievish, and tho Mbar is tho eater of forbidden fond.* They 
dislike regular work, and many of them are robbers. Mhdrs have 
strong memories and are often famous for their skill in tolling 
stories. They aro hereditary servants, carriers of dead animals, 
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liuabanclnicn, messongors, labourers, eravongors, acllors ot fircwootl 
and cowdniig cakes, and beggars. Tlio chief source of their 
income is the yearly grain nllowanco or lalutc, and half a cako 
a day from cncli villn"or, which they got ns yenhars or venhau 
that is door-keepers. Formerly their allowance was five hundred 
shosTcs of corn on each cMhir or soventy-fivo acres of land ; now 
tho rate has in many’ places fallen to two hundred shcavc.s. TIjo 
600 .sheaves share tho Mluirs ciill tho great lino share or Ihorlya 
oliehe bttlutc, Tho ycflarn or boandatyinen hold grants of rent-free 
land and linvo to servo as watchmen and messongers at tho village 
ofiico. Tho Mhilrs of a village cither divide their duties ntnong 
them or servo at tho village ofiico in turn for ono year and distribute 
ilio produce of tho land among themselves. The public duties of 
yctliars or boundnryinen are to watch tho boundaries and tho village 
ofiico, to carry government letters, to repair tho village office and 
village gate or yaonkmu, to swoop tho viilugo roads, to care for the 
public garden and tho villago trees near tho s'ilingo offico, and to 
Borvo as guides to Gownimenl officers p.ssHing throngh tho village. 
According to pressuro of work ton to fifteen ^fbdrs nttend Uio 
villago office every day. Their duties to tho villagers arc to cut 
firewood, carry letters, and sweep and clean tho yards in front 
of their houses. For their privnto services they nro paid in cash, or 
what thoyliko hotter in coolicd food. hlhArs say that they used to 
have fifty-two dues but now tho number is greatly lowered. At 
present when ho gathers his com into aheap every landholder gives 
tho Mhiir a shore. Tlio com that falls on the ground at tho foot ot 
ovory stalk of unthrashod com also is theirs, ns rvcll as five sugar- 
c.auos and sotno moln.sscs and sngarcano jiiico from ever}' sugar- 
cano field. Prom ovory grain pit or prv tho Jlhdrs get u little 
whon tho pit is opened, and, at every inarringo, the Ulliur has a right 
to a scarf or s/ic/n from tho bridegroom before ho goes to tho hrido’a 
Now tho scarf or nhcln is seldom given nnd in its Bte.ad tho Mh6r 
receives a thrcc-ponny or six-penny piece (2-4 o.?,). They have a 
monopoly of tho dead village animals, of tho shrouds used in cover- 
ing tho villago dead, nnd of tho copper coins which, in tho name of 
tho dead, are thrown to ono sido at tho resting place or vudvytirhi 
jdga. hfnny hflidrs arc employed ns soldiers and have risen 
to tho rank of Jamfidtir or snbnltom or licntonnnt- ; others nro 
omployed by Enropo.'ins ns bouse servants:, while a fow aro minors 
and porters on tho railway linos. Tho women, besides minding tho 
house, help tho men in tho Hold but not in carrying or skinning 
dead animals. Many women nro day Inbonrors, and children begin 
to help their parents after twelve. ITicy nro a steady class, and, 
o.xccpt some who hnvo bccnforcodto borrow to meet their children’s 
wedding charges, fow nro in debt. Tlioy hold a low position among 
Hindus and aro both bated nnd feared. Their touch, ovon tho tonchof 
thoir shadow, is thought todorilc,and in some outlying villages in tho 
early morning tho ittdr, ns ho passes tho village well, may bo seen 
crouching that his shadow may not fall on tho wator-drawors. They 
are considered Iholowcsb of Hindus but claim to bo superior to Bhangis 
and Mdngs. A fiimily of five spends 10». to 14®. (Rs.5-7) a month ; 
a honso costs £2 10$. to £10 (Bs. 25 -1 00) to build; nnd their house 
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goods may be valued at 4s. to £1 10s. (R3.2-15). A birtb costs 4s. to 
8s. (Es. 2-4), a marriage £1 10s. to £7 10s. (Es. 15-75), and a death 
4s.to 10s. (Es. 2-.’>). Among other BrAhmnnic and local gods they 
worship Bhddvi,Ohokhoha,Maridi, and Mesdi, and have housoimages 
of BhavAni, Khandoba, and Tithoba, and metal masks or laks as 
emblems of their deceased ancestors. Their priests are either local 
Brdhmans "whom they ask to conduct their marriages, or men of 
their own caste whom they call Bhdts and also ask to conduct their 
marriages. They call in Bnlhmans only when no Bhdt is available. 
They make pilgrimages to Benares, Aland! and Jopri in Poona, and 
Singndpur in Sdtdra, and keep the nsnnl Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They are both Smdrts aud Bhdgvats ; some of them belong to the 
Mdnbhdv sect, and many are followers of Kabir. A few, who are 
disciples of Chokhdmela, wear sweet basil or luhi bead necklaces, 
and make periodical pilgrimages to Aland! and Pandharpnr in 
Sholdpur, passing their nights in praying or singing sacred songs or 
abliangs. When they go on pilgrimage to Aland! and other places, 
they are not allow’ed to enter the temple but stand outside of the 
temple or at the entrance and bow before the god. The pious among 
them have singing clubs where they sing in praise of some Hindu 
god especially of lldm or Vithoba of Pandharpnr. Both men and 
women are good singers, and go in bands of two or more singing and 
begging. Their religions teachers belong either to the Kabir, the 
Vaislinav, or the Imnbhdv sects. Theso teachers are Mbdrs and 
are treated with the greatest respect. Before they are a year old 
both boys and girls are taken to the teacher with a coconnut, a 
wnistcloth, grains of rice, flowers, and frankincense. The cliild's 
father marks the teacher's brow with sandal paste, presents him 
with a waistcloth and 3d. to 2s. (Re. (r-1) in cash, and bows before 
him. The teacher takes the child on his knee, breathes into both 
its ears, and repeats some sacred verso into the right car. This is 
styled the Mn phvknc or ear-blowing. MhArs worship all local and 
boundary gods and spirits, and believe in witchcraft soothsaying 
and evil spirits. They think that diseases are the work of evil 
spirits, and have a great belief in the spirit-scaring power of the 
ashes of frankincense burnt before the gods. They divide spirits into 
house spirits and outside spirits, and think that they have great 
infinenco over men and women but not over cattle. The usual 
offerings made to the spirits are rice and curds, fried cakes or tclch's, 
and gulavni that is rice flour boiled in water and mixed wth 
molasses. Cocke or goats are also offered. The exorcist burns the 
seeds of chillies before the possessed person, and asks the patient 
that is the spirit in the patient to say who they are. After a 
time the possessed person sways to and fro and gives out the 
names of the possessing spirit, The spirit then speaks through 
the possessed person and promises to leave if certain articles aro 
offered. Tlio articles asked for aro brought aud waved round 
the possessed person and laid at a place named by the spirit, 
the spirit leaves, and the sick recovers. Early-marriage widow- 
marriago and polygamy aro allowed and practised, and polyandry 
is unknown, ‘^^^^on a child is born a handful of water is 
sprinkled over it, and a. metal cup is beaten with a nail close to its 
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ears. The child's navol cord is cut, put in an earthen pot, and 
bnried somewhere outside of the house. A bathing pit or nhdni is 
dug in a comer of the lying-in room, and the child and mother are 
battled and laid on a cot. For the first three days ttie mother is 
given a mixture of kdtbol or gam myrrh and nimh leaves pounded 
together, and the child is made to suck the end of a rag resting in 
a saucer of honey or molasses mixed -with water. On the fourth day 
the mother begins to snokle the child. For the first three days the 
mother’s diet is strained millet mixed with oil and' molasses, and 
from the fifth she takes her ordinary food. A lamp is kept in the 
room day and night particularly during the night at least for the 
first twelve daya On the evening of the fifth a silver image of the 
goddess Satvdi is set on a stone slab or pdioj and fiowers, a coil of 
thread, and food are laid before the goddess and a wheat flour lamp 
is placed at the bathing pit. Five married women are asked to 
dine at the house and t& child is not allowed to look at the wheat 
flour lamp at the bathing pit, as the sight at the lamp is said to 
make its eyes squint The mother is held impure for eleven da^. 
On the twelfth, the child and the mother are bathed, the lying-in 
room is cowdunged, and the mother’s clothes are washed. The 
mother sets five stones under a tree near the house, washes them, 
lays sandal paste, vermilion, flowers, and sweetmeats with betel 
leaves and nuts before them -in the name of Satvdi, and bums 
frankincense, bows before the goddess, and mbs the child’s brow 
with frankincense ashes saying, ‘Hail Satvdi, keep the child safa 
It is not mine it is yours.'^ She walks round the stones and returns 
home. They name their children either on the twelfth day or at 
the end of five weeks, when boiled gram is handed among friends, 
a cradle is hung from the ceiling and women neighbours cradle and 
name the child. Packets of betel leaves and nuts are distributed 
among the guests and the ceremony is over. Boys are married 
between twelve and twenty-five, and girls either before or after they 
come of age. The boy’s fether has to give £1 to£210s. (B&10-25) 
to the girl's &ther and marks her brow with vermilion. This is 
called the mdgni or asking when the boy's fether has to present the 
girl with a robe and bodice and ornaments or at least with a parti- 
coloured sheet or phadhi. The girl is dressed in the new clothes, 
receives a packet of sugar and a cocoanut from the boy's father, and 
bows to him.' Marriage ceremonies last three to eleven daya Two 
or three days before the marriage, five married girls are asked to 
the house. The Br&hman priest names the lucky day and the 
lud^ woman who should mb the boy with turmeric paste. The 
woman named by the priest, with four other married women, 
takes a little yellow Indian millet, some turmeric roots, and betd 
leaves with nuts, divides the mixture into two, puts each share in a 
piece of new cloth, and ties one of them to the house water vessel or 
ranjoiti and the other to the grindstone ovjd/nte. The boy is rub- 
bed with turmeric paste and the rest is sent to the girl with a new 
robe and bodice. Their marriage customs in most particulars are 


'Joy Satvdi, mul suJM thtv ; mdjhe tidhi, (ujhe dfie. 
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the snmo ns those of locnl linsbantlTnoiij except thn.1 the couple arc 
made to stand in two bamboo bnshots at tho time ul marriage, and 
that a yellow thread is passed seven times ronnd their necks. They 
worship five leaves or pdncli pulvix as the marriage guardian or 
dcfotwith sandalpasto and flowers, tlio bridegroom goes to tho 
girl’s honso with music and a band of friends, tho priest repeats Incky 
versos, and when tho verses are over tho musicians play and yellow 
I millet seed is thromi over tho pair. When tho couple go to tho 
bridegroom’s, tho bridegroom’s mother waves a pieco of burnt 
bread round their heads and pours water at their feet. When they 
enter tho house their marriage coronets aro taken off and again put 
on and tho ceremony ends with a service of betel among tho guests. 
MHien a girl comes of ago she sits apart for three days, is bathed 
on the fourth, and hor lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. They 
bury the dead and mourn them ton da3'3. Their death rites do not 
differ from those of Kunbis. They offer food to the dead on the 
eleventh and feed tho caste people on tho thirteonth. They have a 
casto council, and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Some of 
them-liavo begun to send their children to school. They take to 
new pursuits and show a tendency to improve. 

Beggars, include thirteen divisions with a strength of 7766 or 
1'09 per cent of tho Hindu population. Tho details aro : 
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Bliorpis, or Strolling Players, are returned ns numbering 109 
and as found in Jfimkhod, Sangamner, and Shovgaon. Their 
surnames are Bodko, Giiikavdd, Gliumro, Pavdr, Sinde, and Vdgh- 
mdro, and the names in common use among men and women arc the 
sarao as among Kunbis. Persons bearing tho same surname do not 
intermarry. They are dark strong and muscular like local Kunbis, 
and their speech, both at homo and abroad, is a corrupt Mardthi. 
They live in wattled huts thatched with straw, and while on their 
wandering tours, in jtah or small tents. Their staple food is millet 
bread, pulse, and vegetables, and they arc fond of hot dishes. Thoy 
eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor. Both men and 
women dross like locnl Knnbis. As a class thoy are dirty, hard- 
working, orderly, thrifty, and proverbially honest, putting out of 
caste persons charged with theft. They aro a class of wandering 
beggars and strolling dramatic players, but many of them rear and 
deal in cattle. Women, besides minding the house fetch fuel from 
' the forest lands, and gather cowdung cakes, and children heg 
about tho streets, help their parents in watching cattle, and gather 
cowdung cakes. Tliey are Smiirts by religion, and, on holidays after 
E 772-2.t 
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bathing and before dining, lay flowers and sandalpaste before the 
images of Babiroba, Jdndi, Jokbdi, and Klinboba. They worship all 
local gods, and ask a local Brjtbman to conduct their marriage and 
death ceremonies. Their social and religious enstoms are the same 
as those of Knnbis. They hare a casto council and settle social 
dilutes at meetings called joanelis or caste councils. A few send 
their children to school, but they take to no now pursuits and live 
from hand to month. 

Chitra/ka,tlli8, or Picture Showmen, are returned as numbering 
387 and as fonnd in Eaijat, Nagar, Nordsa, Rdhuri, and Shrigonda. 
Their names and snrnamcs arc the same as those of Eunbis, from 
whom they do not differ in food, drink, or dross. They arc a class 
of wandering beggars, clean, orderly, and hardworking. When 
settled they lire in wattled huts thatched with grass like those of 
Vaddrs, and when travelling in small tents or fcih. They hog by 
showing pictures of gods and heroes, and reciting stories and songs 
regarding them. ’Women mind the house and beg by singing songs. 
Boys and girls beg through the town or gnthor cowdung cakea 
Some Ghitnikathis ^eal in cattle. They keep images of Bahiroba, 
Devi, Ganpati, Ehandoha, Mahdder, and ^droti in their houses, and 
daily lay sandalpaste and Bowers before them in the morning idtor 
bathing. They kcej) all Hindu feasts and fasts, and believe in 
witchcraft soothsaying and sorcery. Their socinl and religious 
■customs do not differ from thoso of Eunbis. Child-marriage 
polygamy and widow marriage are allowed, and polyandry is 
unknown. Tliey have a caste council and settle social disputes at 
■caste meetings. They do not send their children to school or take 
to now pursuits. They are very poor, 

Gondlllis, or Gondhol Dancers, are returned as numbering 696 
■and as fonnd ^ over the district. Their origin is nnknown. The 
names in common use among men and women are the same as among 
Mardthds. Their surnames are Bokre, Bhanddre, Dhumdl, Dungu,' 
Gdikovdd, Ghdtekar, Gurddkar, Jddhav, Jagtdp, Edte, Eolhdtkar, 
Mardtho, Mdherkar, Falaskar, Benke, Sinde, Supalkar, Tarto, Thite, 
Tipke, and Uble. Persons bearing tho same surname cannot 
intermany. Their speech at homo and abroad is a corrupt hfordthi. 
They are rf two oivisionB Benukdrdi and Eadamrdi, who eat 
together but do not intermarry. They live in one-storoyed houses 
with mud walla and tiled or flat roofs, and their house goods ore 
low stools and metal vessels. They own cattle, and their staple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. Some elderly person in the 
house daily bathos and lays sandalpaste and flowers before the 
house image of Devi, and all the family sit to their morning meal. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor. The men 
shave the head except tho topknot, and the face except the 
moustache and whiskers. The women roll their hair in a solid knot 
and do not wear false hair or flowera. The in-door and out-door 
dress of men and women is tho same as that of local Ennbis. As 
a class they are dirty, humble, orderly, and hospitable. They beg 
by dancing and singing songs in honour of Devi during the day 
and perform the yond/ia I dance at night. They say they are gpewing ^ 
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poorer on account of the competition of BharSdis. They rank 
dbIow Kunbis. Men women and ohildrea beg from morning to 
evening and return home at sunset. The women also mind the 
house. _ Men dance at night if they are asked. Their family goddess 
is Devi of TuljSpur in the NizSim’s country, and their priest is a 
village Joshi who conducts their marriages. They worship all 
local gods and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their social 
and reli^ouB customs are the same as those of the Poona Hhondhlis. 
Child-marriage polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and 
practised, and polyandiy is unknown. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Their hereditary head- 
man is called pdfil or chaugula. They send their boys to school, but 
take to no new pursuits and are a falling class. 

’Gosa'vis, or Passion Lords, including Bairdgis or Hermits, are 
returned as numbering 3536 and as found all over the district. 
Most members of their order or school of brotherhood belong to 
Upper India. They are divided into two classes, regular GosAvis 
or maluints and secular Gos^vis or addhus. The regular Gosavis 
are a class of wandering beggars who make pilgrimages to all sacred 
places in India, and are not aUowed to marry on pain of expulsion ; 
the secular Gosdvis can marry. 

Hanja'ris are returned as numbering thirty-two and as found 
in Nevdsa and Shrigonda. They have come from ShoMpur 'within 
the last twenty-five years and look like local Mangs. They ‘live 
either in straw-thatched wattled huts or in small tents or pals. 
Their home tongue is Gujarati and they speak Mardthi abroad. Their 
staple food is millet bread, pulse, and chopped chillies, and they eat 
flesh and drink liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, a shoulder- 
cloth, a headscarf, and a pair of native made shoes or sandals ; the 
women dress in a bodice with aback and short sleeves, and a Marfitha 
robe without passing the skirt back between the feet. As a class 
they are dirty, hardworking, and orderly. They make and sell the 
brushes or Icunchds used by weavers in cleaning wool. The women 
mind the house and beg through the streets singing songs and 
clapping their hands. Though the songs they sing are indecent, 
the Eianjdri women are said to be chaste. The children beg about 
the streets and watch their parents’ asses. They rank above the 
impure classes. They worship the images of Marini and Muham- 
madan saints or pirs, but do not keep holidays or fasts. They have 
no religious teacher or priest, and they make no pilgrimages. Ohild- 
marriage and polygamy and widow mairiage are allowed, and 
polyandry is unl^own. On the fifth day after the birth of a child 
the mother bathes herself in cold water and her child in warm water, 
and in the naihe of Satvdi lays food and boiled g;ram in front of 
a two-anna or a four-anna piece. The mother keeps her room 
for six days and is presented with a robe at the end of five weeks. 
They have no particular time for naming their children. Boys are 
married between twelve and twenty-five, and girls generally before 
they come of age. They hold their marriages at any season of the 
year. At the betrothal or pdnvdti, literally the betel leaf cup, friends 
and kinsfolk are feasted, and the intended marriage is declared. 
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The hoy’s father takes the girl on his lap, presents her ■with a now 
robe and bodice and betel loaves with nuts, and holds a cup of milk 
raised with sugar before bor, that she might drink it. Their 
marriages are usually held before nino in the morning. They raiso 
no booths or mandavst and have no music. The couple arc rnbbod 
with turmeric for five days before the mnrrinM, and, on tbo marringo 
morning, the father or some elder of the bride^oom’s family takes 
the bridegroom on bis sliouldorsand thcprl’s father takes tbo bride 
on his shoulders and they dance in a circle five times, and knot 
together the hems of the pair’s garments. Tin's makes the pair 
husband and wife and a caste feast ends the ceremony. As a rule 
child-marriage is not allowed, and mrirried girls do not live in their 
husbands’ houses before they como of ago. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. Tbo married dead are 
burned and the unmarried dead arc buried. 'Tboy lay their dead on 
the bier and take them to the funonil ground. On the way they 
bait for a time and throw a copper coin to ono side. Each of the 
bearers tbroivs a stone, bnt they do not clinngc places. Tlio chief 
mourner and tbo bearers bathe and cheb offers a handful of 
water to the dead. Tliey rather tbo nsbes on tbo second day and 
treat the castcpooplo to a diuiicr on tbo third and on tbo seventh. 
If he is wandering at the time the chief mourner cannot leave the 
village where tho death happened until ho gives the caste dinners in 
the name of tho dead. They wander in groups of fifteen and twenty, 
each group forming a soparnto caslo council. They settle social 
disputes at meetings of thoir castcpcoplo, and breakers of caslo 
rules are forbidden Inika fani or smoking and drinking with tbeir 
castefollowB. This punisbraent is mucb feared, and tbo offender 
craves pardon by giving a casto feast, when bo is allowed to smoko 
with the rest. They do not send their children to school. They 
take to no now purauits and are a falling class. 

£ollia'tis,‘ or Tumblers, are returned as numbering 597 and as 
found wandering all over the district except in Akoln. They are a 
goodlooking class, particularly tho women. They speak a mixture 
of Marathi Gujarati Kdnarcso and lliudustani. They arc a wan- 
dering tribe and cany their lints on tboir beads or on donkeys. 
The names in common nso for mon and women and tbeir surnames 
are the same as those of tho Poona Kolhdtis, Their staple food is 
millet bread and pulse with vegetables and chopped chillies or chatni. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork and dnnk liquor. At homo 
both men and women dress like local Kanbis. ^Vhile performing 
the mon dross in tight-drawers or chaddi, and the women pass tho 
skirt of tho robe back betwoon tho feet, tio a bandkerobief across 
their shoulders, and put a turban on tboir beads. The women 
dress gaily o^ecially those who are courtezans. As a class they 
are dirty, hardworking, and somewhat given to drink. They live 
by showing feats of strength, by rope-dancing, and bogging. They 
WOTsbip the Devi of Tuljdpur in tho Ifizilm’s conntiy, Khandoba of 
Jejuri in Poona, and the local Mdrati "with flowers and sondalpaste, 


I Details are given in the Toona Statistical Account. 
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and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a local Brdh- 
man who conducts their marriages. Their religious and social cus- 
toms are the same as those of the Poona Holhdtis. When they gird 
their boys mth the sacred thread the village Joshi is asked to their 
houscj the boy’s brow is marked with vermuion and rice, collyrium 
is put in his eyes, and he is rubbed with turmeric paste. He is 
bathed and presented with the thread by the priest. Ohild-marriage 
polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, and poly- 
andry is unknown. They bum their dead, and feed the caste people 
on the third 'day and at the end of the sixth month in the name of 
the dead. They hare a caste council and settle social disputes at 
caste meetings. A few send their boys to school but they take to no 
new pursuits and show no signs of improving. 

Ma'nblia'VS, or The Respectable, are returned as numbering 778 
and as found in all parts of the district except in Karjat. They 
have no tradition of their origin. The order seems to have been 
for ages recruited from children vowed to Manbhav saints by parents 
who have long remained childless. They are divided into Secular 
and Regular Mdnbhitvs. The Secular Mdnbhdvs are divided into 
Gharbhari ManbhdiVS who are Regular Mdnbhavs who have for- 
feited their religious position by marrying or by breaking any 
other rule of their order, and Bhole or Nominal Manbhdvs men who 
accept the principles of the order so far so as they do not interfere 
with the rules of their caste. The members of the regular order 
aro kuown as Bairagi or True Mdnbhdvs. They admit both men 
and women of all except the impure castes, but they are not allowed 
to many on pain of forfeiting their order and falling to the position 
of lay or Gharbhari Manbhdvs. They live in strict celibacy, entirely 
give up caste distinctions, and follow tiie rules laid down in .the 
holy Bhagvat Gita. Of the Secular Mdnbhdvs who marry and live as 
lay householders, the Gharbhari Mdnbhavs give up all caste distinc- 
tions, and members of all castes except Bhole or Nominal Mdnbhdvs 
eat together but do not intermarry. Secular Mdnbhdvs keep their 
original family surnames and customs, and among them persons 
bearing the same surname do not intermaiTy. Children vowed to 
Manbhav saints are admitted to the order of regular or cleric 
Mdnbhdvs when they are fifteen or sixteen. The names in common 
use among men are Govinda, Krishna, and Rama; and among women 
Bhagi, Ganga, and Rddha. They speak Mardthi both at home and 
abroad, and live in one-storeyed bouses with mud walls and tiled 
roofs. In their religious houses or maths arrangements are made 
for the convenience of travellers of other castes who occasionally 
visit the maths. The head of the religious house is called MaJiant 
or saint. He owns cattle and sometimes horses, and the novices or 
chclds wait on him as servants. ' Their staple food is wheat cakes or 
millet bread, pulse with clarified butter, vegetables, and chopped 
chiUios or chaint. They are strict vegetarians, and do not drink 
liquor on pain of loss of order. A few drink hemp* water or bhang 
and chew tobacco with betel leaves nuts and lime. They regularly 
bathe and lay flowers and sandalpaste in front of the images of 
Hattatreya and Krishna before the morning meal. Some, instead of 
bathing, wash thoir hands and feet with water, as they are afraid that 
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in bathing they may take the lives of tho small water insects. On 
the day after Qokulaslilami in Shdvan or August and Dattajayanti 
in ildrgshirsh or December, they treat their fnends and relations to 
a dinner of wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses called 
puranpoUs, rice, wheat dour halls or ladtis, and fried wheat cakes 
or puria. The regular or religious Mdnbhalvs keep only those two 
holidays, while the lay or Secular Mdnbhdvs keep all days observed 
by the men of their caste. Both men and women shave their 
heads dean, and the men tho face ns well ns the head. The men 
dress in a black waistcloth, a black shonldcrcloth, a coat or 
haphni, a skullcap, and country shoes or sandals. Neither men 
nor women pass the end of their waistcloth back between the feet, 
and they are not allowed to use any colour but black. They wear 
a garland of sweet basil or tuistwood beads about their neck. The 
women do not wear the usual bodice and robe, but dress in a 
black piece of clotb, and put on a coat or haphni covering their 
head with a skullcap, or surrounding it with a headscarf. Women 
wear shoes and never put on any ornaments except thofulst neck- 
lace. Lay or honsoholding Mdnhhilvs dross like tho people of 
their original caste, and have a store of clothes and ornaments for 
holiday wear. As a rule tho religious Mdnbhnvs are clean, honest, 
orderly, hardworking, hospitable, and particularly independent. 
Regular Mtlnbhdvs are beggars and honsoholding and nominal 
hldnbhdvs follow their hereditary callings, living as husbandmen 
weavers and moneylenders. Eognlnr or religious Mdnbhdvs, both 
men and women rise early, go through tho streets hogging, and 
return at ten. Tho men then bathe and worship their gods, while 
tho women cook tho food. The men then oat, and after dinner 
read their holy books. The women mind tho house and listen to 
some of the men reading sacred books. In tho evening the men 
again worship their gods, sup, and go to bed. Tho women eat 
after tho men and retire for the night. Secular Mdnbhnvs beg alms 
m tho morning, return homo, batbo, and lay sandalpastc flowers 
before Dattdtreya and Krishna, and dine. After dinner 
they take to their calling of weaving or husbandry, return home 
in the ovoning, wash their bands and foot, pray to their gods, 
sup, and go to bed. The^ women mind the house, cot after the 
men, and retire for tho mght. Secular Mdnbhdvs are not bound 
to beg, but they must offer prayers to their gods both before the 
morning and the evening meal. As they include men of all castes, 
except the impure classes, Mdnbhdvs rank below Brfihmans 
OTd above the impure classes. They worship Dattdtreya and 
Knshna, followmg the rules laid down in the Bhdgvat Gita. They 
neither worship other gods, nor stay or even drink water in local 
temples. They make pilgrimages to the monostorics of their saints. 

The regulars ought to remain in striot celibacy, and forfeit their 
positionif they break this vow. Dor at least three days, regular 
Mdnbhdvs do not take food in or live in a village where a murder has 
been committed or an accidental death has taken place, and if a death 
happens at any place they are Hvmg at, they will not eat until the - 
corpse bearers have returned from the funeral ground. Their lead- 
ing belief and rule of condnet is to take no life* In obedience to 
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this rule, they neither cut living trees nor pluck plants, grass, or 
fruit, most reli^ous member of a Manbhav religions house is 
chosen to be the head and is called maJiant literally great. They 
keep two fasts on GohdasTitami in August and on Battajayanti in 
December, passing the days in worshipping Krishna and Datt^treya 
and the nights in reading sacred books. Next day they feed the 
castepeople. Regular or Bairagi Minbhavsdo not respect BrShmans, 
and profess not to believe in witchcraft or evil spirits. Gharbharis 
worship the local gods, keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and 
believe in witohor^t soothsaying and evil spirits. Regular Mdnbhdvs 
perform the initiation and death ceremonies only, while honseholding 
and nominal Mdnbhdvs keep aU their original caste customs. A 
novice is admitted into the order at fifteen. The time of entering 
the order is Chaitra or April, Shrava!n or Angasb,Kdrtih or October, 
and Jlfdr^aafttrs/iorNovember.and the place is the temple of Krishna. 
On the day of entering the order, the Mdnbhavs meet at the temple 
of Krishna and the boy gets his head and face clean shaved, and is 
bathed and presented with a black waistcloth and shonldercloth. 
Bis head is marked with white sandalpaste, and garlands of bulsi or 
sweet basil wood are tied round his neck and wrists. He bows 
before the image of Krishna and before the monk who acts as his 
religious teacher, and tells him the three chief rules of the order, that 
a novice ought to live by begpng, ought to keep from any kind of 
life-taking or Atnsa, and ought to follow the way of truth. Next 
day the ceremony ends by a dinner to all Mdnbhfivs at the expense 
of the novice or of his teacher. The novice has to wait on his teacher 
or guru, and follow him like a slave wherever he goes. Gharbhari 
M&nbh£vs are initiated, but they do not put on black clothes and they 
follow thoir father’s callings. They marry among themselves with rites 
similar to those of Kunbis. Formerly a Mtlnbh&v man and woman 
were considered husband and wife if they laid their wallets or jholis 
together. This practice is said to be no longer in use. Gharbharis 
and Bholes do not shave the whole head and face. They treat the 
Mdnbhiv monks with great respect, and follow Mdnbhav rules 
except when they come in the way of their caste customs. They 
keep to the customs of their parents which they perform after the 
fashion of Kunbis. All Manbhdvs bury the dead. A religious 
MdnbhdrV is laid in a wooden frame called maJcfiar, with his wallet 
or jholi and his staff, and taken to the burial ground withmusic and a 
band of mourners. If there is no maJehar or frame the body is laid 
on a blanket and carried by four men to the burial ground. A grave 
is dug 'and the dead is laid in the grave. The mourners offer 
prayers to Krishna and fill the grave with salt and earth. The 
dead brother’s favourite disciple feeds a company of Mdnbhdvs 
one to nine days, and on the tenth presents them with a waist 
and shonldercloth and with about 45. (Bs. 2) each in cash. Ghar- 
bhari Mdnbhdvs buiy the dead, and on the tenth feed castemen in 
the name of the dead. They allow widow marriage and polygamy, 
but not polyandry. Religious Mdnbhdvs have a caste council, and 
, breaches of the rules of the order are punished with expulsion, or 
' with fine which generally takes the form of a caste feast. If the 
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offender refuses to pay tlie fine, lie becomes a Gbarbliari or lay 
MdnbMv, They do not send their children to school but teach them 
at home. They are a steady class. 

lllairals are returned as numbering eight and as found only < 
in Jdmlched. Their personal names and surnames are the same as 
those in use among Kunbis. They speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad, and live in one*storeyed houses with mud walls and 
flat roofs. Their staple food is millet bread, vegetables, and chopped 
chillies, and they are fond of hot and sour dishes. They eat flesh 
except beef and pork, and do not drink liquor. Their special dishes 
are rice, sugar roily polies or pttranpolis, and fried cakes or vadds, - 
The men shave the head except the topknot, and the face except the 
moustache and whiskers. The women tie the hair in a braid or 
roll it in a knot at the back of the head. Men and women dress 
like local Kunbis. As a class they are clean, orderly, thrifty, and 
honest. They are ministrants at Xhandoba’s temple and live by 
begging alms at the houses of the rich worshippers of the god. ; 
Some of them are day-labourers and many work in the field. The 
women are employed solely in minding the house. Besides other 
Brdhmanio gods they worship the Devi of Tnlidpur in the Nizdm's 
country and Ehandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and keep all fasts and 
feasts. Their priest is a village Joshi who conducts their marriage 
and death ceremonies. Their religious and social customs are like 
tliose of local Eunbis. On the fifth and the twelfth day after the 
birth of a child they worship an embossed image of Satvai with 
sandal paste flowers and food. They marry their boys between 
fifteen andtwenty-five,andtheirgirlsbeforeth^ come of age. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. 
They bum their dead. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. They send their children to school, but 
take to no new pnrsnits and are a falling class. 

Mara'tha Gopals, literally Cow-keepers, are returned as 
numbering 7S3 and as found all over the district except in Akola 
and Eopargaon. They are said to be descendants of children vowed 
to the gods. The names in common use among men and women are 
the same as those among Eunbis, and their surnames are B&hmane, 
Dhangar, Dbogde, Gajakos, G^kav&d, Gavne, Gire, Hambirrdv, 
J&dbav, Euldl, Lon^e, Pav6r, Sdli, and Vanjdre. Persons bearing 
the same surnames cannot intermany. Their home tongne is Marathi 
and their family deities are Babiroha, Devi of TnljApur, Kdnhoba, 
Ehandoba of Jqun, and Mariai. When settled they live in houses 
of the poorer class, with mud walls and flat roofs, and when on the 
move they live in small tents or pdls, which they carry on asses’ 
backs. They own cattle and dogs, and their house goods include 
earthen vessels, cots, and low stools. They are fond of sharp and 
sour dishes, and their staple food is millet bread, rice, vegetables, and 
chopped obillies or chaini. Their special dishes-arepuranpoh's wheat 
cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and fried cakes or 
tehhis. They eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink country liquor , 
especially on Dasara in September after offering it to the goddess 
Devi of Tuljiipnr. Men shave the head except the topknot, and 
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the face except the monstachej though many grow the beard. 
Women wear the hair rolled in a solid knot at the back of the head. 
Men dress in a waistcloth or in tight drawers or cJiaddis, a shirt, a 
shoulderoloth, a Maratha turban, and shoes or sandals. Women 
dress in a short-sleeved bodice with a back, and a robe worn like 
the Kunbi women’s robe. As a class they are dirty, hardworking, 
quiet, and orderly. They earn their living by showing feats of 
strength and by begging. Some rear and deal in cattle and many 
are day-labourers. They rank below husbandmen and above the 
impure classes. They worship the images of Devi of Tuljapur in 
the Nizam’s conntry, KAnhoba, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and 
Mhasobawith offerings of sandalpaste, flowers, and food. They ask 
a Deshasth Brdhman to conduct their marriage ceremonies, worship 
all local gods, and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Every family 
among them offer a she-buffalo to Hdnhoba, call her Jani, rear her 
with care, and do not load her or sell her milk or butter, but present 
them to a Brahman. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and 
evil spirits. Their social and reh'gious customs do not differ from 
those of Kunbis. On the flfth day after the birth of a child they 
worship Satvdii with vermilion, flowers, and food cooked in the house. 
Families of the Gire aud Hambirrav divisions offer a goat to the god- 
dess, and feast on its flesh. The mother is held impure for ten days 
and the child is named on the evening of the twelfth. When boys 
are between three and four their liair is clipped, except a small tuft 
which is left untouched in the name of the family deities. At some 
convenient time after the haircutting, the parents take the boy to the 
temple of Satvai at Mdnakeshvar in Karmala, to the temple of Devi 
atGarbhaor at Pimpalgaon in Ahmadnagar, kill a goat in the name 
of the goddess, aud shave the whole of the boy’s head. The boy is 
bathed, and bows before the goddess, and friends and kinsfolk are 
treated to a dinner of boiled mutton and wheat cakes. Boys are 
married between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they come of 
age. They have no rule that a girl should be married before she 
comes of age. Their marriage rites are the same as those of 
Kunbis. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for throe days, is 
bathed on the fourth, and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. 
They buiy the dead and mourn ton days. The dead is bathed, 
seated on a low stool, taken to the burying ground, placed sitting in 
the grave, and covered with earth. The chief mourner shaves his 
whole head and face, and treats the castepeople to a dinner on any 
day between the third and the thirteenth, and once at the end of 
the sixth month, and a^ain at the end of the year. The dead are 
remembered every year m the MaMlaya Pahsh or All Souls Fort- 
night in BMdrapad or September. Child marriage is rare, widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. 
They have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste, 
meetings under the presidency of their headmen or pdtil. They do 
not send their children to school, but have begun to take to new 
pursuits. Their hereditary calling is poorly paid and they are 
badly off. 

Pa'nguls, or Cripples, are returned as numbering sixty-five and 
as found wandering all over the district. -Their personal names and 
B 772-24 
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Chapter III. tlieir surnames are tlio same ns tlioso of Konliis from whom they do 
not differ in look, dress, food, or drink. Tho live in wattled huts 

i-opuiation. thatched with straw, and, when on the move, they lodge at tho houses 
Beooars. (,£ Kumbhfirs with whom they do not eat. They speak a corrupt 

Pdnguk, Mariithi both at homo and abroad. As a class they aro‘ clean, 

hardworking, honest, and frugal. Tliey aro wandering beggars, 
who ask alms in tho namo of llahfidov, Vithoba, Tukobn, and other 
saints. Tho women also beg, mind the house, and fetch fuel and 
cowdung cakes from tho forest lands. They worship the images 
of Bahiroba, Devi, Jdndi, Khandoba, and Mnhjldcv, and keep all 
Hindu fasts and feasts. They visit local shrines, bow before tho 
idols, and ask local Brdhmnns to conduct their marringo and death 
. ceremonies. They are Smfirts and their social and religious 

customs are tho same ns those of tho Poona Pdnguls. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
nt caste meetings, A few among them send their children to school, 
but they take to no now pursuits and aro very poor. 

Sahaiev JosMs. Sahadov JosMs,^ or Astrologers, aro returned ns numbering 
C40 and as found all over tbe district. They trace their origin to 
Sahadov the son of a Brdbman astrologer bjf a Kunbi woman, but 
have no tradition wbon and why they camo into the district. Their 
personal names and their surnames arc tho same ns among Rnnbis, 
and their family deities are Devi of Tnljdpur, Khandoba of Jejuri 
in Poona, hlaridi, Sidoba, and Yallamma. They arc divided into 
Dddhivdiils or beard woarers also called Mdnkars that is respectables, 
and Kudmudds or rattlc<bos players also called Gadvals that is 
fortnne-tcllors who cat together and intermarry. Like tho distinct 
class of Tirmalis, Dddhivdln Joshis keep a largo bull, dock him irith 
coloured clothes and brass bells and ornaments, and beg by showing 
him to the people. Kudmuda Joshis play upon a sandglass-shaped 
double drum called daitr and beg from door to door; Mdnkar Joshis 
throw a wallet aronnd their shoulders and move from door to door, 
pleasing the honse-owners by wishing them well and foretelling good 
things. As a class they aro dark, thin, and middicsized. Tho men 
wear the topknot and the moustacho and whiskers, but not tho beard. 
Their homo tongue is a dialect of Mardthi, and they livo in poor 
houses with mud walls and fiat roofs. Their honso goods include 
metal and earthen vessels, cots, and low stools, and, while on tho 
move, they live in tents or pah. Thoir staplo food is millot bread, 
rice, pulse, curds, and vegetables, and they are fond of hot dishes. 
They drink liquor every Dasara in September and eat tbe flesh of 
goats and sheep after offering them to their goddess Bhavdni. Both 
men and women dress like local Knnbis. They aro quiet and 
orderly, and make their living as beggars and astrologers. They 
rank below Knnbis and above the impure classes, ^oy worship 
all Brdhmanio gods and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their 
priest is a local Brdhman whom they ask to conduct their 
marriages. They believe in witchcraft and ovil spirits, and many 
among them profess to be soothsayers. Their social and religions 


1 Details are given in the Foona Statistical Account. 
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customs are the same as those of Kunhis. - On the fifth day after 
the birth of a child they worship Satv&i with fiowers, threadj 
vermilion, and food, and slaughter a goat in her honour. They worship 
Satvai on the seventh and again on the twelfth day, and name 
their children on the evening of the twelfth. Boys are manned 
between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they come of age. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandiy is 
unknown. They bury the dead and mourn ten days. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Most 
disputes are referred to their hereditary headman called patil, who 
lives in Poona and settles disputes. They send their boys to 
school, but take to no new pursuits and show no signs of improving. 

Taka'riS, or Handmill Makers, are returned as numbering 143 
and as found in Jdmkhed, Karjat, and Nagar. They seem to have 
■ come from Telangan, and are dark, strong, and muscular like Knnbis. 
Their home tongue is Telngu and they speak Marfithi abroad. 

. They live in wattled huts thatched with straw, and their staple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and chopped chillies. They eat flesh except 
beef and pork, and drink liquor. The men dress in a loincloth or a 
waistcloth, a slionldercloth, a smock or bwndi, a coat, a Mar4tha 
turban, and shoes or sandals j the women wear a Mardtha bodice and 
a robe but do not pass the skirt back between the feet. For great 
occasions both men and women have a store of clothes and ornaments 
similar to those of Kunbis. As a class they are clean, hardworking, 
orderly, and hospitable. They belong to the class of ITohlds or pick- 
pockets. A few of them work as day-labourers and some are 
husbandmen. The women mind the house and gather firewood 
and cowdung cakes. They keep the images of Bahiroba, Devi, and 
Khandoba in their houses, and lay flowers and food before them on 
all Hindu holidays and fasts. They worship all local gods and 
keep the usual fasts and feasts. Their priest is one of tiheir own 
number, whom they ask to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They never' repeat texts from the Veds or Purans at 
their ceremonies. They believe in witchcraft, but not in soothsaying; 
and allow widow marriage and polygamy, but not polyandry. At 
the time of the marriage the father or some elder in the bride’s 
family knots together the hems of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
garments, and they are husband and wife. Their other customs 

I are similar to those of the Kunbis. They have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. They complain that 
their movements are strictly watched by the police. 

Va'sudevs^ are returned as numbering twenty-two and as found 
in Nevdsa only. They claim descent from Sahadev the son of a 
Brdhman astrologer by a Kunbi woman. They are late corners and 
wander from place to plaee all over the district. ' In look, dwelling, 
food, drink, and dress, they do not differ from Kunbis. As a class 
they are dirty, honest, orderly, and hospitable. They are wandering 
beggars. The men rise early, wash their hands and feet, put on 
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thoir clothes and a coronet ot peacock feathers, take metal cnps or 
tdls in their hands, and go hogging from door to door. They 
return home at ton, dine, and rest, Tho -women mind the house 
and beg when they have leisure. They rank nest to Kunhis and ' 
above we impure classes. They are Smdrts and. -worship the 
images of Bahiroba of Sondri in jlhmadnngar, of Devi of Tuljdpur 
in the Nizam’s country, of Kbandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and of tho 
local Mfiruti, il^ey keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, and make 
pilgrimages to Aland! in Poona, Pandbarpnr in Sholdpor, and 
liiljdpnr. Their priest is a local Brdhman who conducts their 
marriages. They believe in -witchcraft soothsaying and e-vil spirits. , 
Their social and religions customs are similar to those of Knnbis. 
On the fifth and twelfih days after the birth of a child they 
worship Satvdi with flowers, vermilion, and food, and name tho child 
on the twelfth. Boys are married between twelve and twenty-five 
and girls before they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and polyandry is unknown. They bury their dead and 
mourn them ton days, a Kumhbdt or potter officiating at the 
ceremony. They visit tho baiying ground on tho second day, and 
make ten balls before which they lay flowers and vermilion in the 
name of tho dead as directed by tho Brdhman priest, and feed the 
castopeople on tho thirteenth. They call Kumbhdrs their paternal 
uncles or idids, and while on their wandering tours, lodge at 
Kumbhdra’ houses, presenting tho bouse-oivner with two halves of a 
cocoannt. They are bound together by a strong caste feeliag, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their hoys to 
school, but take to no new pursnits and are badly off. 

Unsettled Tribes inclnde eight divisions with a strength of 
36,814 or 6*2 per cent of tho Hindu population. Tho details arc ; 


Ahmadnagar UnKtlkd Trihet, ISSl, 


DiTiaros. 

Malc& 

Females. 

Total. 

Bhtti&dls 

DhUi ... ... ... ... 

Rolls ... 

BlmosbU .. 



Th&ktirs 

Tlnnfllls ... ... 

TftUttS ... ... ... 

Total ... 

402 

ZIW 

1S,03I 

2034 

120 

100 

SOI 

12 

400 

S04S 

13,007 

1W.7 

18S 

140 

S3S 

IT 

SOS 

4241 

S0,74S 

8901 

2G1 

300 

430 

20 

18, SIS 

17,899 

sasii 


Sb.8X3.|di8, a class of dancmg beggars, are returned as numbering 
808 and as found oil over the districts They say they are Murdtha 
Hunbis who were put out of caste when they joined tho Ndth sect 
and became followers of Gorakshndtb. They are wandering beggars 
who sing praises of the gods, dance and play on tho dattr or hourglass- 
sbaped dram. They have no memoiy of any former home and seem 
to have lived in the district for many generations. The names 
in common use among men are Bohirndth, Dhondu, Goma, Gopdlo, 
Govind, Hari, Joti, Khandu, Knsho, Pdudu, Edpath, Edma, Tukd- 
rdm, and Yamdji ; and among women Ahalni, Bhdgi, Bhima, Dhondi, 
Gap, Ganga, hlaina, Jlanjula, Mukti, Pdrvati, Eakhma, Rangu, 
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Saka, Salu, Tbaku, aud Thami. The men add naih or lord to their 
names and the women bdi or lady to theirs. Their commonest 
surnames are Aherj Ohavdn, Dev-gane, Dhdrde, GdikavAd, Gund, 
Hfirfil, Jadhav, RAjle, Sinde, Vable, and Vdmne. Persons with 
the same snmames cannot intermarry. Their speech both at home 
and abroad is a dialect of Mardthi, and their family deities are 
Bahiravndthof Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Mfihur and of Tuljdpur 
both in the Nizim’s country, Jotiba in Ratndgiri, and Khandoba 
of Jejuri in Poona. They belong to three divisions Bharddis proper, 
Mendjogis meaning rude beggars, and Sali Mdlis who neither eat 
together nor intermaiTy. Bharddis proper are divided into God 
literally sweet that is pure, and Kadu literally bitter that is bastard 
Bharddis, who eat together but do not intermarry. They look like 
local husbandmen, and live in poor one-storeyed houses with mud 
walls and thatched roofs. Their house goods include low stools and 
earthen vessels, and they own no servants, cattle, or pet animals. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, onions, 
and garlic, and their pet dishes are stuffed cakes or pofis, fried rice 
cakes or telehis, and gulavni that is rice fionr boiled in water mixed 
ivith molasses. They eat flesh except beef and pork, drink country 
liquor, and smoke tobacco. The men shave the head except the 
topknot, and the face except the moustache and whiskers. The 
women tie the hair in a back knot, but neither deck it with flowers 
nor with false hair. The men dress in a loinoloth or a waistcloth, 
a shouldercloth, a smock or bandi, a particoloured Murdtha turban 
folded round their head, and a pair of sandals or country shoes. 
The women wear a rohe which hangs like a petticoat from the 
waist to the ankles and a Mardtha bodice with a back and short 
sleeves. Both men and women have a small store of clothes for 
special occasions and wear ornaments moulded in Kunbi fashion. 
The men, while performing the gondhal dance, wear a long and 
loose coat falling to the heels, a light scarf thrown over the neck 
and shoulders, a long cowrie shell necklace, and a circlet of jingling 
bells called ghungris about their ankles. They are dirty, but orderly, 
hardworking, thrifty, honest, and hospitable. Their chief and 
hereditary calling is begging alms at the houses of their rich neigh- 
bours and performing the gondhal dance. They find their calling 
badly paid and a few have taken to tillage, but almost none are day- 
labourers or house servants. Husbandmen pay them yearly grain 
allowances for performing the gondhal dance at the village temples 
during the navrdtra that is the nine nights before Basara in 
September. Worshippers of Devialso askthom toperformthe gondhal 
dance in honour oftheirgoddess and pay them about 25. (Be. 1) anight. 
The dance usually begins at sunset and lasts till dawn. They first 
sing ballads orpavddds in praise of Devi and secondly of Bhairavndth 
amid beatings on their double drum or samel accompanied by the 
one-stringed fiddle or tuntune and two metal cups or idls, and amuse 
the audience with a number of short morry talcs about the Hindu 
gods and heroes. The house owner gives them free grants of food 
on the day they dance, and they earn lOs. to 12s. (Es. 6-6) a month. 
Their services are in demand during the fair season, but they find 
little employment during the rains. Besides minding the house tho 
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■women spin wool and hemp, and weave girdles or Mcliaa. Men and 
children above eight, are up by six and go begging through the 
streets, return home at noon, and if they are engaged to perform 
on the coming night, rest till sunset. They never rest entirely 
during any day of the year. They are a poor cIms and have no 
creit with the local moneyleaders. They rank with local Kunbis. 
They are a religious class worshipping besides all Brahmanio and 
local gods, Bahiravndth of Sonari in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljdpar 
in the Nizdm’s country, Jotiba of Ratn&giri, and Khandoba of 
Jejuri near Poona, and keeping the regular msts and feasts. Their 
priest is a village Joshi whom they ask to conduct their marriages. 
They belong to the Nith sect, worshipping Bahiravniith and making 
pilgrimages to Jejuri in Poona, Mahnr in the Nizam's country, 
Pandharpnr in ShoMpnr, Sondri in Ahmadnagar, and Tuljdpnr in 
the Nizdm's country. Their religious teacher is a -kanphatya or 
slit-ear Gosdvi whose post is elective and fulls to the worthiest 
disciple. When the religious teacher visits the house of a Bharddi 
the householder washes his teacher’s feet, seats him on a low 
stool, rubs his brow with sandalpaste, offers him flowers and 
sweetmeats, bows low, and lays money before him. ' Bharddis 
believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. They perform 
only four ceremonies, at birth, mudra or earring wearing, marriage, 
and deatL Their birth and marriage ceremonies are conducted in 
Xunbi fashion. The earring or mudra wearing, as a rule, comes 
before marriage, the ceremony being performed both on boys and 
on girls between five and eight. On the day of the ceremony the 
religions teacher is asked to the house and seated, the child is seated 
before him and a hole is cut in its ear lobes with a knife so that some 
drops of blood fall on the ground. Brass or horn rings called 
mud/rds are passed through the holes, and a brass or bom pipe or 
shingiia tied to a string and put round the child’s neck to be blown 
before worshipping the gods or taking his food. After death the body 
is carried to the funeral ground seated in a bag. The chief mourner 
walks in front with an earthen firepot and the bearers follow with 
other monrners blowing the brass or horn pipes called sMngts. On 
reaching the burial ground, the body is seated in the ready dug 
grave, cowdung ashes or hkasm are rnbbed over it, flowers and bel 
leaves are laid on it, and the chief mourner dips the skirt of 
his clothes in water and squeezes the water into the dead mouth. 
The chief mourner sprinkles earth on the dead and the other 
mourners fill the grave. The chief mourner lays oowdnng ashes 
or hkasm and flowers on the grave, bums frankincense before it, 
■walks three times round it, and heats his mouth with his right 
palm. The funeral party walk round the grave, retnm to the house 
of 'mourning, chew nimb leaves, wash their mouths, and go to 
their homes. TTnlike local husbandmen, Bharddis do not set a 
lamp on the spot where the dead breathed his last. On the third 
day the mourners go to the burial ground, set flowers, bel loaves, 
cowdung asbcs, and food on the grave, and mb the shoulders of 
the corpse-bearers with oil that their fatigue may be removed, and 
treat them to a dinner. They do not hold the nearest kinsmen 
of the dead impnro. The monrners rub their brows with cowdung 
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ashes and are purified. Bharddis do not perform the ten-ball 
ceremony or keep the death day of the dead, but ask the caste 
people to dine at the house of mourning on any day between the 
third and the eleventh after the death. Child-marriage polygamy 
and widow-marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. Bharadis have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at meetings of castemen under headmen called chaugzdds, pdtils, 
and Icdrbhdris. Breaches of social rules are punished with fines, 
which take the form of caste feasts, or, if the offender is poor, of a 
betel service. The pdtils, chaitgulds, and kdrbhdris are much 
respected and feared by the caste people, and their office is here- 
ditary. They send their boys to school, but take to no new pursuits, 
and are badly off. 

Bhils are returned as numbering 4241 and as found all over 
the district except in Akola, Jamkhod, ' Rarjat, and Shrigonda. 
They have no tradition of their coming into the district, but they 
believe that their original home was in the Satpuda hills. During the 
eighteenth century disturbances the Bhils tried to become indepen- 
dent. The Mardtha officers treated them with the greatest cruelty. 
Even the lowest officer might take a Bhil’s life without offence 
and without trial. Under the British Government, though they 
continue given to thieving, the Bhils have settled to an orderly life. 
The names in ordinary use among men are Ahalvadi, Bapn, Bhima, 
Chandu, Dagdu, Ganji, Hirya, Khaba, Khanu, Narfiyan, Navji, 
Rdma, Tukdrlm, and Yithoba j and among women, Bhdgi, Bhimi, 
Bhivra, Ohangni, Devki, Ganga, Ghodi, Gnji, Kamla, Puni, Eagi, 
Rfihi, Sani, Sugandi, and Ulsi. Their surnames are Aher, Barde, 
Chaviln, Devli, Gdikav4d, Gang, Gdnndi, Gdngurdi, Godhde, Jadhve, 
More, Nikam, Pavdr, Piple, Eabire, and Salunke. Men add ndilt or 
headman to their names and women bdi or lady to theirs. Persons 
bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Ahmadnagar Bhils 
are of two divisions Mardtha and Tarvade Bhils, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. As a rule Bhils are a dark wiry and 
active people often with flat noses and high cheekbones and curly hair. 
The men shave the head except the topknot and the face except the 
moustache and whiskers. At home they speak a dialect which is 
difficult for strangers to understand, and abroad they speak corrupt 
Mardthi. They live in villages, most in wattled huts thatched with 
straw, and some in houses like those of Eunbis. These houses for the 
most part are dirty, and , their house goods are low wooden stools 
and metal and clay vessels. They own hunting dogs and milch 
cattle, and rear domestic fowls. Th^ are great eaters and 
bad cooks, and are fond of oily, pungent, and sweet dishes. Their 
staple food is millet bread, vegetables and chopped chillies or 
chatni. Among them rice is a holiday dish. Many of them to a great 
extent live on wild fruit, roots, and herbs as the rumbad otherwise 
called wmtar. Pious glomerata figs andmudwngf or prickly pear. 
They eat the flesh of the usual domestic and game animals except 
the cow and the pig, and of game birds except crows, kites, and 
vultures. Whenever they cook animal food in their house they 
offer it to their gods and eat it as a prasdd or god-gift. They 
kill goats in honour of their family go^ on Dasara in September, 
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and, on the fifth day after the birth of a child, feast on the 
victims' flesh. They drink all sorts of country liquor and use 
hemp flo’sver, opium, and tobacco. Women seldom drink except at 
marriages. The men dress like local Knnbis ; the women seldom 
comb the hair and generally let it fall loose about the bead. Some 
tie it in a back-knot or httchada, or plait it in a braid once or twice a 
week but they seldom deck it with flowers or false hair. The men 
wear a loincloth while at home and put on a blanket or Jcdmbli when 
they go out. The women wear the bodice and the robe in Rnnbi 
fashion without passing the skirt back between the feet. The men 
wear gold earrings called bdlis, silver wristlets called hadds, silver 
waistchains, and bellmetal toerings. The women wear either gold or 
brass earrings and noserings, brass or silver bracelets necklaces and 
armlets, and bellmetal toerings or jodvis. As a class they are 
thievish, dirty, cruel, extravagant, and given to drink, but brave, 
hardworking, truthfnl, and faithful when trusted. Their hereditaiy 
calling is shooting and hunting with bows and arrows, gathering 
honey and wild fruits and herbs, but most of them live partly by 
stealing and pilfering. Some have lately taken to tillage and some 
are employed as constables. A few catch fish and work as day 
labourers, and many deal in firewood and sell dairy produce. They 
have almost given up their predatory habits and taken to peaceM 
pursuits. Women, besides minding the house, gather fruit and 
herbs in the forest lands, make oowdung cakes, and bring fuel and 
cowdung cakes to market. They rank below Kunbis and above the 
impure classes. Among other Brdhmanio gods they worship Devi 
of TuljApur in the, ITizdm's country, and Maridi, and keep all Hindu 
holidays and fasts. Their priest is a local Brd.hman who conducts 
their marriages, and they make pilgrimages to Jejuri in Poona and 
to Tuljfipur in the Nizfim's country. Their religions teacher is a Bhil 
ascetic called a Bhil gosdvi. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying 
and evil spirits. Child-marriage widow-marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. On the fifth day 
after a child is born they place a stone slab in the lying-in room, lay 
a coil of thread or nid&pwM and flowers on it, and the mother bows 
to the stone in the name of Satvdi. The mother is held impure for 
ten days ; on the twelfth the child is bathed, and on some convenient 
day the priest is asked to the house and names the child. Well-to-do 
Bhils slaughter a goat in the name of Satvdi and treat the caste 
people to boiled mutton and bread. The mother is fed with bread 
oil and molasses for the first twelve days, and, from the thirteenth, 
she takes her ordinary meals, leaves her room, and minds the house. 
Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls even 
after they come of ago. A Brahman priest names a lucky day for 
the marriage, and booths are raised before the houses both of 
the boy and of the gfal. A married pair at the house of each take 
their marriage guardian or dovak to the temple of the local Mfiruti, 
bow to the god, and return with the devah attended by music and a 
band of frienda The bridegroom goes with music and n company 
of friends to the girl's, bows to the village Mdruti on his way, and 
visits the girl's house. The priest repeats the marriage verses and 
the marriage is performed as among local Hunbis. A feast to the 
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castepeople ends the ceremony. If an unmarried girl is reported to 
be of bad character, she is not allowed to marry, hut lives with one 
of her castefellowB and her children are admitted into the caste. Any 
higher class women who live as Bhils’ concubines can join the Bhil 
community and their children are treated as legitimate Bhils ; the 
children of mistresses belonging to classes lower than the Bhils 
do not enjoy this privilege. Women in their monthly siohness are 
impure for four days. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for 
three days, is rubbed with turmeric and bathed on the fourth, and 
her lap is filled with rice and cocoanut. They burn the dead and 
mourn three days. The chief mourner does not shave his head and 
face, but rolls a shouldercloth round his head on the third day, and 
treats the castepeople to a dinner in the afternoon. When the dinner 
is over he takes off his head covering and the funeral rites are at 
an end. Many Bhils have begun to perform the same funeral rites 
as Knnbis’. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings under their hereditary headmen 
or makants. Breaches of social rules are punished with caste feasts 
or fines, and poor delinquents are allowed to beg pardon by bowing 
before the caste council or by setting their shoes on their heads. 
An obstinate offender is put out of caste, and, on pain of loss of caste, 
the other castemen are forbidden to take water from his hands or to 
smoke with him. His household is excluded from caste feasts, and 
he is not allowed to rejoin the community until he submits. If 
the parties are unwilling to abide by the decisions of the caste- 
council they appeal to their religious teacher whose decisions are 
held final in all caste matters. They do not send their children to 
school, or take to new pursuits. 

Kolis, returned at 2G,748, are found all over the district and 
in greatest numbers in the hilly sub-division of Akoln.' Nagar 
Kolis belong to three classes P&nbharis or Jlalhdris, Dhors, and 
Mnhadevs. 

PXkbhabi or WATER-riLLtso Kotis, also called MalhSri or Malhdr- 
worshipping Kolis, are found in almost every plain village in the 
district. Captain Mackintosh (1836) describes tbe Malhdri Koli as 
one of the purest and most respectahle of all Koli tribes.* One or 
more families, he says, are settled in almost every village in the 
Deccan and in Khdndesh, along the Bdleghdt in the Nizam's 
country east to Kandahdr, Indur, and Boden in the Ndnder district 
beriveenthe Goddvari river and Haidarabad; near Naldurg further 
to the south-east ; in many villages around and south of Pandharpur ; 
and to the south of Poona in the hills of Purandhar, Sinhgad, 
Toma, and Bdjgad. As the name Panbhari or water filler shows, 
their usual calling is to supply villagers and strangers with water and 
to clean out the village rest-house and office. Near Pandharpur 


* Tho generally receired c^mlenatioa of the ^vord Koli in clansmen from kul a clan 
as opposed to Knnbi the family man from tulumi a family. The mythic Brihmanic 

, orioin of tho Kolis is that they arc the same as the Kirdts of the FurSns, who are said 
' to os descendants of Kishidh who was bom from tlio arm of Yen, a king of the 
Snn race. The Kolis claim as their mythic founder Vdlmiki the author of the 
Hfimiyan. Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. 1. S01-S03. 

* Ttnns. Bom. Geog. Soe. 1. 191. 
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many Malhiri Kolis are yeskars or village door-keepers ; in Xh&n- 
dest and Ahmadnagar a few are headmen j and, to the sonth of 
Poona, Malhdri Kolis were the hereditary ^ardians of the hill forts 
of Pnrandhar, Sinhgad, Toma, and Rdjgad.^ Malhdri Kolis are also 
called Ohumlis from the cloth-fenders they wear on their heads 
as water-pot rests. They are also called Kunam Kolis, because, 
according to Mackintosh, they eat and associate with Kunbis.^ 

Dhob Koms are said to get their name from dhor cattle hecause 
they go about selling cattle.^ 

Neither Pdnbhari nor Dhor Kolis are of much importance in 
Ahmadnagar. The leading tribe in Ahmadnagar is the Mahddev 
Kolis who live in the valleys in the east slopes of the Sahyddris 
from Mulshi in the south-west of Poona north to Trimbak in 
Ndsik, a distance of abont 120 miles. Mahddev Kolis are abo 
found westwards in Javhdr in the North Konkan, where one 
Panperah, a Ndsik Koli from Mukni near the Thai pass, established 
a chiefship in the fourteenth century, and eastwards in the Bdlegbdt 
or Mahddev hills in the Nizam’s conntry, the traditional home of 
the Nagar Mahddev Kolis. According to Koli traditions preserved 
by Mackintosh,^ the west Deccan originally belonged to Ghadshisor 
low class musicians who are described as the musicians of Bdvan 
king of Ceylon. The Ghadshis were conquered by the GavHs or cow- 
keepers. Then the Gavlis rose in rebellion against the king of the 
country. The king sent an army from the north through Khdndesh 
by the Kasarbdri pass, but near Kasarbdri the rebels attacked and 
defeated the king’s army and put it to flight The country was so 
wild and unhealthy, that, though a high reward was offered, none of 
the king’s officers were willing to undertake to punish the rebels. 
At last Sonji Gopdl, a Mardtha, volunteered, and, with the help of a 
Koli named Tyankoji Kokatta, whose name and exploits in 1830 were 
still familiar to the Kolis, attacked, defeated, and almost destroyed 
the Gavlis. To till the empty country a number of Kolis were brought 
from the Bdleghat or Mahddev hills in the] Nizdm’s country. 
According to their own account the Kolis’ first settlement was in the 
Ghod valley in the north of Poona, and from this they spread north 
through Nagar to Ndsik. The tradition that the Kolis came from 
the Nizdm’s country is supported by the fact that before the times 
of the Peshwds, the priests of the Kolis were Raval Gosavis of the 
Lingdyat sect, whose descendants in 1836 were still settled in Chds 
and Manchar.^ Again the tradition that the first settlements of the 
Mahddev Kolis in the West Deccan were in the Ghod valley finds 


\ Soo- 1- 191, 192. » Trans. Bom. (leo. Soc. 1. 191. 

The Ahmadnagar Dhor Kolis seem to differ from the Dhor Kolis of South Gujarfit 
and the Korth Konkan who eat the flesh of cattle and were described by Captain 
MaeWntosh in 1836 as the most degradedof all Kolis. Trans. Bom. Geog. Soe. I. 189. 
The Dhor Kolia of Thina still eat the cow, Th^na Statistical Account, Part I. 167. 

* Trans. Bom. Geog. Soo. I. 236 - 238. 

‘Mackintosh in Ikans. Bom, Geo. Soo. I. 237-238. The tradition is further 
‘upported by the fact that some of the Telugu-speaking people of Sholtpur, whom 
^ople call KinUlthis, style themselves Mahidev Kolis. Some of the Bombay 
also yall themselves Mabadev Kolis. In Ahmadnagar and Kevdaa abont 
eighty K&m&this call themselves Mahidev Kolis and speak Tmngn at home. They 
hold aloof from the local Kolis. Mr. Elphinston, 0. S, 
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support from the fact that the IColis of that part of the country hold 
a specially high social position. According to Mackintosh, in 1836, 
in the neighbourhood of Junnar, Knnbis would drink water and eat 
food from Kolis, further north in Kotul and Eijur they took water 
and food but not without scruples, and in Mdldesh Kunbis would take 
neither food nor drink from Mahadev Kolis. The explanation seems 
to be that as they conquered northwards the Kohs lost caste by 
intermarrying with the earlier and lower tribes whom they conquered. 
Twoclans.the DamsahsandtheVdghmorias, are said to represent the 
residue of the Gavlis who were allowed to join the Koli tribe, and the 
Poriah family of the Kadamclanand the Potkulla family of the Aghashi 
clan are considered the descendants of the Ghadshis.^ The Kolis 
seem to have freely allowed women of other castes to join them, as in 
1836 they had still an initiation ceremony for women of other castes.® 
The fact that about 1340 Muhammad Tughlak found the fort of 
Kondana or Sinhgad, about ten miles south of Poona, in the hands 
of a Koli chief makes it probable, that, at the time of the Musalman 
conquest of the Deccan, Koli chiefs held some of the North Poona 
and Nagar hill forts. The overthrow of the power of the Devgiri 
Tddavs probably helped the Kolis, as about 1347 a Mahadev Koli 
named Panpera was acknowledged by the Bedar king chief of Javhfir 
in North Thdna a tract which yielded a yearly revenue of £90,000 
(Ks. 9 Wiks) and included twenty-two forts several of which seem to 
have been in Ahmadnagar.® By the Bdhmanis (1340-1490) and by 
the Ahmadnagar kings (1490-1636) the Kolis were left almost 
independent under their own hereditary chiefs or ndil’s. The Koli 
country was known as the Pifty-two Valleys or Bavan Mdvals each 
of which was under its iiiik or Koli chief, and all the chiefs were 
under a Musalmdn head captain or sarndik whose head-quarters 
were at Junnar. Besides the Musalmdn sarndik who was the 
political head of the Kolis, there was a social and religious head, a Koli 
sarnaik of the Vanakpdl clan of the Kheng tribe who was president 
of the caste council or gotarni which settled civil and religious 
disputes. The Koli chiefs held a good position both in the Bahmani 
and in the Ahmadnagar kingdoms ranking among the nobles called 
sarddrs or mansahddrs of the kingdom.* The first reference which 
has been traced to a rising of the Kolis is about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The Kolis disliked the introduction of the 
survey, apparently Todar Mai’s survey which Shah Jahan introduced 
into the Ahmadnagar territories on the final fall of Ahmadnagar in 
1636. They resented the minute measuring of their lands and the 
fixing of aregular rental. A Koli of the name of KheniNdik persuaded 
many of the chiefs to promise to rise against the Moghals on the first 
chance. The successes of young Shivdji (1645-1667) seemed to the 
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* Trans. Bom. Geog. Sob. I. 23G. A relic o£ the Gavlis and Gbadshis is believed to 
remiun in some hero-stones near tbo source of tho livor Bhima about six miles south of 
Bhimdshankar. These stones are covered with roughly carved figures, some drumming 
whom the people say are Ghadshis and some with a circle of women wtih wateipots 
whom tho people say are Gavlis. Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. I. 237. 

‘ Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 231. 

* Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 240. 

* Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 240. 
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Kolis the chance they were -waiting for. The oountiy rose and the 
revolt was not put down -without extreme severity. After Hiis 
ontbreakwas crushed the Koliswere treated with favonrbyAurangzeb. 
Under the Peshwds they gained a high name for their skill and daring 
in taking hill forts. One of the most famous exploits of this hind was 
in 1761 the capture of the fort of Trimhak from the Nizdm. The 
leaders of this storming party, Gamdji Bh&ngria and Kheroji Pattikar, 
were rewarded with grants of money and viUages.^ During the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and for many years after the beginning 
of British rule West Ahmadnagar and the Konkan -were at intervals 
disturbed by the robberies of bands of Koli outlaws. Under the 
Mardthds the most famous leaders of Koli outlaws have been 
Jdvji Bomle between 1760 and 1798, KolhAta and Shilkunda in 1776, 
and Bamji Bhangria between 1798 and about 1814; and, under the 
English, R4mji jBhdngria and 6ovindr4v Kh4ri from 1819 to 1829, 
B4ma !^rva in 1829 and 1880, and Rdghoji Bh4ngria from 1845 to 
1858.^ Daring the 1857Matiaies the soldier-like qualities of theKolis 
were turned to account. An irregular corps 600 strong was formed 
under Captain, now General Kuttall, and proved most nsefnl and 
serviceable. In spite of the want of leisure, the Kolis mastered 
their drill with the ease of born soldiers and proved skilful skirmishers 
among hills and in rough ground. Their arms were a light fusil -with 
bayonet, black leather accoutrements, dark green twisted tnihans, 
dark green cloth tunics, dark blood-coloured waistclotbs worn to the 
knee, and sandals. They marched without tents or baggage. Each 
man carried his whole kit in a havresack and a light knapsack. 
They messed in groups, and on the march divided the cooking 
vessels. They were greater walkers, moving with the bright 
springy step of Highlanders, often mar(iing thirty or forty miles in 
a day over the roughest ground, carrying their arms, ammunition, 
baggage, and food. Always sprightly clean and orderly, however 
long their day’s march, their first care on halting was to see that 
their muskets were clean and in good trim. Every time they met 
an enemy, though sometimes taken by surprise and sometimes 
fighting against heavy odds, they showed the same dashing and 
persevering courage. Though disturbances were at an end, posts ol 
regular troops were maintained till May 1860. When they were 
-withdrawn their places were taken by detachments of the Koli corps, 
The Koli corps continued to perform this outpost duly till March 
1861 when they were disbanded, and all except a few who entered 
the police returned to their former life of tillage and field labour. 
The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead ol 
heading disturbances, as had often happened before and hw 
happened since, the i sciplined Kolis were a powerful element ia 
repressing disorder.® 

Among MahXdsv Koub the men's names in common use an 
B4brya, Dasumankya, Dhankya, Ghaba, Go^a, Gotiya, Him, Khema 
Kama, Lankya, liuma, Mdvji, Pdngya, Pevji, Tana, and Titya ; 


> ’ Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. X Mi. 

> Jatajla of ftese risingB are given in the Histotv Chapter. 

• S4rik Statistical Accoont, Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 200-201» 
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and tbe women’s Ubori, Bibli, Hiri, Lddi^ Lomi, Faki, Pdri, 
Pilij Sdkri, Thakij and Tavli. According to Captain Mackintosh,’ 
Mahadev Kolis originally belonged to twenty-four clans or kids from 
each of which many offshoots numbering about two hundred and 
eighteen in all have spung. The main clans are the Aghfisi with 
three, the Bhagivant with fourteen, the Bhonsle with sixteen, the 
Budivant with seventeen, the Ohavdn with two, the Dajai with 
twelve, the Dalvi with fourteen, the Gdikvad with twelve, the Gavli 
with two, the Jagtdp with thirteen, the Kadam wth sixteen, the 
Keddr with fifteen, the Kharad with eleven, the Khirsdgar with 
fifteen, the Namdev with fifteen, the Pavdr with thirteen, the Polevas 
with twelve, the Sagar with twelve, the Shaikhdoha Sheshwith 
twelve, the Shiv with nine, the Sirkhiwith two, the Suryavanshi with 
sixteen, the Utoroha with thirteen, and the Vanakpdl with seventeen 
subdivisions.- Many Kunbis are said to have joined the Kolis and 
founded new clans or families.® These families are very local and 
confine themselves to certain valleys. Thus in the valley of the Mula 
river near Kotul in Akola are found Barmals, Bdrmattis, Bhdgvats, 
Dindles, and Ghodes ; in the valley of the Pi-avara to the west of 
Edjur, Bhandes, Ghanes, Jorres, Kdres, Khaddles, Pichavs to which 
family belongs the deshmukh of Edjur and Sakte ; in the country to 
the north-west of Akola are families of Jadhavs, Godes, Sdbles, 
Khetris, and Thalpdrea. Persons bearing the same family name or 
surname can eat together and intermarry, but sameness of kul or clan 
is a bar to marriage. As a class Mahddev Kolis are dark, short, and 
slender, but strong and muscular, with, as among Kunbis, a dull 
expression. The women are occasionally pretty and generally 
pleasing, well made and slim, and fair and neat compared with the 
Kunbi women of the plain. Their speech both at home and abroad 
is ooiTupt Mardthi. The poor live in wattled huts with grass roofs, 
generally largo and divided into several rooms. The family meet in 
the largest room. In another which is the women’s room, and is 
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* Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. ?03. 

' = Tio sameness of several of the Koli in I or clan names and Mardtha surnames, 
Bhonsle, Chavdn, Dalvi, Glikvid, Kadam, and BovAr, surest n common element 
in the two classes. Their appearance also shows that in origin tho two classes differ 
little. At the same time it is probiiblo that formerly, vdicn Kolis Mardthis and 
other warlike tribes were in tho predatory state, tho holding of a clan or family 
name did not necessarily imply that tho holder by birth belonged to tho elan or even 
to the tribe or caste. The case of tho TfehUs or Bhdmtds, the pick -pockets of Poona, 
one of the few Deccan classes who arc still in the predatory stage, shows that a man 
of any Hindu caste, except the impure tribes, and MnsalmAna as well as Hindus, may 
be admited not only into tho casto but may bo adopted into tho elan snbdirision 
of tbo caste. All DehUs are either Gdikvdds or JAdhavs. A BrAliroun, a MArwAr 
VAni or a MnsalmAn who wishes to join tho UoblAs, is first initiated into tho UcUa 
caste’ and then adopted into tho GAikvAd or into tho JAdhav clan or family. It is 
probable that when tho Kolis wore in tho prcdatoiy stego they were joined by refugees 
or plunder-loving spirits from tho MarAthAs and BajpntB whoso followers, like the 
Goflonsand Campbells among tho Scotch highlanders, adopted the names of thoir 
stranger leaders. Captain Mackintosh says (Trans. Bora. Geog. Soo. I. 294 ), wo are 
supported by traction in stating that in former ages, from necessity choice or other 
cause, persons of rank ooeasionafly joined tbe Koli community and became founders of 
new clans. The name of one of the Koli divisions ShaikAoha Shosh may, as Mackintosh- 
supposes, bo religious, but tho caso of the UohlAs and of tho PondhAris supports the 

view that at one time MusalmAns were received into the KoK caste. ’ • 

’ Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soo. I. 204. 
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sometimes used as a sleeping room, gram is stored. The houses of 
the well-to-do and rich do not differ from Kunhi houses. Their house 
goods include two or three coarsely made cots and low stools, a few 
copper and brass vessels used for cooking and for boiling water, some 
small and large earthen pots for holding water, clarified butter, oil, 
spices, and grain, and large number of bamboo baskets plastered with 
cowdung. They own poultry and cattle generally stabling the cows 
in tie dwelling house. The well-to-do keep servants, and many have 
hunting dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks. They eat all 
the usual kinds of flesh except beef and pork and drink country liquor 
to excess. Their staple food is nagli or sdva bread and vegetables and 
they are fond of hot and sour dishes. They say they all baths 
before their morning meal. Some elderly man in each family 
bathes every morning, lays sandalpaste flowers and food cooked in 
the house before the house gods, offers water to the sweet basil 
plant or tulas, and bows before them all. All the men of the 
house sit in a Hue to eat their morning meal. Bice, ran bread, 
and wheat cakes are among their holiday dishes. In some 
outlying parts many Rolls, after finishing their stores of grain, 
live for a time on wild roots, herbs, and fruits, and on the flesh 
of game animals and birds. On tbe bright sixth of Paush or 
January they offer a goat to Khandoba, take its life, and lay boiled 
mutton before the god with rice and cakes. The men smoke 
hemp flower or gdnja and tobacco and drink hemp water or hhdng, 
but the women, as a rule, hold aloof from all intoxicating drinks 
and drugs though they eat flesh and chew tobacco with betel and 
lime. The men shave the head except the topknot, and the face except 
the moustache and whiskers. The women dress their hair neatly 
and roll it into a solid ball called buchada which is worn at the back 
of the head. The men dress in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, and a 
headscarf which they tie closely about their heads; when they go out 
they draw a blanket over their shoulders and carry a billhook or Jcoyta 
tied to the waist. The women wear a short-sleeved JUardtha bodice 
with a hack and a robe wbicb is generally girt as high as the knee 
and is sometimes worn hanging like a petticoat. Some pass the upper 
end of the robe over the head and with it cover the bosom and 
shoulders, and many coil it round the waist and wear a piece of cloth 
over the head. The men and some of the women mark their brows 
with sandalpaste whenever they bathe, but most married women mark 
their brows with vermilion. On the whole the BToli’s dress is partly 
like the local Runbi dress and partlylike the Bdval dress. Few among 
them have a store of clothes for great occasions. The men wear 
silver wristlets or Icadds and gold earrings or bhihhdlis ; and the 
women, silver or tin wristlets called vdnhis, the lucky neck string or 
mangaisMitva, a necklace of red and white glass heads, and a number 
of brass or tin ornaments made in Kunbi fashion. The well-to-do 
have a number of gold and silver ornaments and a good store of 
clothes for their special ceremonies. Mahddov Rolis are an 
agricultural people, and as a rule are fairly hardworking and 
diligent husbandmen. Though quick and shrewd, Rob's are neither 
such steady nor such intelligent workers as Runhis, being 
often lazy and wanting in forethonght. As a class they are now 
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orderlyandfairly freefrom crime. Still among them ere many unsettled 
disorderly spirits who leave their homes on slight provocation and 
are easily persuaded to take to gang robbery. With outsiders and 
Avith enemies Kolis are said to be suspicions cunning and cruel. But 
to their fellow-villagers they are kindly and ready to help and in 
criminal cases when not tutored are notably truthful The Kolia 
are fond of proverbs and similes. • Very few can read and write. But 
excellent memories are common and they relate traditions with great 
precision. The Kolis are blessed with keen senses and are often 
remarkably quiokfooted and nimble.^ Koli women have a good 
name for courage and virtue.^ They are affectionate to their 
friends and kind to strangers, hardworking, honest, and cheerful. 

MahddevandMalhdr or Pdnbhari Kolis are hereditary husbandmen, 
cattlekeepers, and labourers.- Many are landholders, and many 
till the lands of others, though they are not so skilful as the local 
Knnbis. Dhor Kolis are cattle breeders and deal in dairy produce. 
Koli women besides minding the house look after the cows, plant 
rice, weed, and help the men at harvest. Many Kolis are employed 
as watchmen, a considerable number are pdtils or village headmen, 
and a few are deshmvkhs or hereditary district ofiBcers. Formerly 
Kolis were appointed ndilcavdis or leaders to watch the husbandmen's 
interests. The nditardireceivedforty pounds of grain, a fowl, two 
pounds of clarified butter, and one rupee in cash from each village 
under his charge. This office has fallen into disuse. Kolis as a class 
are poor, and forest conservancy has pressed somewhat severely on 
them limiting their supply of brushwood and leaves for dalhi 
cultivation, wild roots and fruit, and reducing the pasture land. 
The daily life of Kolis differs little from the daily life of Kunbis. 
They take three meals a day, one at nine, a second at noon, and 
a third at night. During the hot weather, when they have little 
field work, Koli men and boys are fond of going in a body to the 
forest lands and getting any game they can secure, their favourite 
sport being hunting wild pig. They are good shots. As a rule 
they do not work on Saturday, as Saturday is sacred to their family 
gods and ought to be a day of rest. They close their work on the 
bright second of Mdgh or February, called Dharm Rdjdchi Bi or 
Dharmrdja’s Second. They rank below Mardtha Kunbis and above 
the impure classes. Kolis claim to have been originally Mardthds. 
They say that before and during the time of Shivdji, Kolis and 
Mardthds used to eat together, and even now in Ahmadnagar 
Mahadev Kolis are said to eat ^vith local Kunbis. A family of five 
spends 8s. to £1 (Be. 4-10) a month on food and 4s. to 12s. (Rs.2-6) 
a year on clothes. A house costs 10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-50) to build and 
house goods cost lOs. to £2 (lls.5-20], a marriage costs £3 to £7 
(Rs. 30-70), and a death 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20). Kolis are religious 
and keep house images of Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, Devi 
of Tuljdpur in the Nizdm’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in 
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" Captain Mackintosh mentions two Koli women one in 1780 the other in 1831 who 
dressed as men and joined the police. The passages are given in the TIiAna 
Statistical Account, Fart 1. 171, 
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Poona, and on all liolidajs and fasts aro careful fco lay sandalpaste, 
flowers, burnt frankincense, and food before their gods. They 
keep all the leading Hindu fasts and feasts, worship Darydbfii, 
Ghorpaddevi, Gundivir, Hirobn, Kalsubdi, Mhaisoba, and Navldi, 
make offerings to Husalmdn saints, and pay divine honours to the 
tombs of those who have died a violent death especially if they or 
their ancestors had any part in causing the loss of life. Their 
priests are local Brdhmans whom they ask to conduct their leading 
ceremonies. Their original priests wore Edval Gosdvis, Lingdyats by 
religion, who were supplanted by Brdhmans during tho reign of the 
third Peshwa Bfldji Bdjirdv (1740-1761). Kolis make pilgrimages 
to Jejuri in Poona, Ndaik, and Pandharpur in Sholdpur, their leading 
holiday is tho bright second of Magh or Pebruary, and their chief 
fasts arc Shravan ilondays in August, and Shiv’s Night or Mahd- 
aliivrdtra in February. All cattle-owning Kolis dedicate one of their 
cows to their house gods and strictly abstain from using tho 
milk of tbo consecrated cow on fast days. Her milk is turned into 
clarified butter and burned in the evening in a lamp before the - 
house gods. To keep off tho evil cyo and enchantments in making 
butter they stick a sprig of tho hhnt khei tree properly bhut kes , 
Mussaenda frondosa into the slit end of tho churning staff. They 
sometimes burn some clarified butter near a precipice or near water 
to please tho place spirit and induce it to ward off evil from their 
cattle. 

Kolis have a strong beliof in witchcraft and soothsaying. Many 
of them aro said to bo professional sorcerers and soothsayers.^ They 
aro afraid of incurring tho displcasuro of magicians and witches 
especially of Thdkur men and TIiAknr women who are skilled in 
necromancy. They believe that tho spirits of persons dying with their 
wishes unfulfilled or killed in cold blood haunt tho living and torment 
them. Whatever malady or disease may seize man, woman, child, or 
cattle the Kolis believe it is caused cither by an evil spirit or by an 
3'^g>^y god. When ordinary remedies fail the bead of tbo house goes 
to an exorcist or devntshi. Exorcists are of all castes goldsmiths,' 
carpenters, smiths, Kolis, Thdknrs, and Mhfirs : tho ThAknrs are the 
most noted, Tho sick person's friend asks the devrmhi to come and > 
see the sick. The seer generally begins waving pomegranate flowers 
and fowls round the patient's head. If these remedies &il the Koli 
again applies to the exorcist or devriishi who makes a minute 
enquiry regarding the sick person and tho nature of his sickness, 
and promises to visit tho honso on tho following day after 
asking his god what steps ho should take to oiira tho sick. Next 
day when the exorcist comes he tells tho family that some of them 
have been remiss in worshipping BhnvAni, or Hiroba, or 
Khondoha, and that the deity is angry and must be pleased by 
suitable peace offerings. The . family promise, if time is given 
them, that they wall make tho necessary offerings, and ask the 
exorcist how long the sick will take to recover. The exorcist 


' Capb, Mackintosh 1836 (Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. 1, S2o) mentions .*t Koli family near 
Kotnl who were great t/iuidifcyds or conjurors. Theydestoyed the crops and in 'other 
ways worked tha ruin of all whom they disliked. Tho power was hereditary. 
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says a week or a fortnight according to tlio symptoniSj and lolla 
them to give tho patient certain kinds of food. One of the family 
goes with tho exorcist to Ins house and gets a pinch of frankincense 
ashes from hoforo his lionsc gods and this is riibhed on tho sick 
man’s brow. Sacrifices avo vowed to the gods if hy their help tho 
sick recovers before tho time named by the exorcist. AVlicn 
a vow has boon made, if tho sick can afford it, on or before tho 
day fixed for tho offering, three or four male sheep are brought, and, 
on a Monday evening, two or three of them are slanghtored ns a 
peace offering to Kliandoba and Bahiroba, and tlio gondhal danco 
is performed at night. Friends and kinsfolk arc asked to dine and 
join tho party at tho hoii.se. At sunrise tho exorcist gives a signal 
for slaughtering tho sheep which was sot aside as an offering to 
niroba. A number of villagers meet at the house to sec tho rites. 
Women and children are made to retire as their shadow is believed 
to pollute the offering. Tho exorcist sits before tho lioiiso gods 
and kindles a fire. A pot with some oil is set on tho fire and some 
' of tho family busy themselves in making cakes and choice bits of 
mutton which arc set in front of the lire; others cook tho rest of 
tho mutton. A b.and of drummers beat their drums close to tho 
exorcist, hfcanwhilo the exorcist loosens his top-knot, his body 
sways to and fro, and ho seems to be seized with strong convulsions. 
TJio musicians stop, the god Iliroba is supposed to possess tho 
, exorcist, and nil look on in dead silence. 'I'ho exorcist asks tho 
head of the house if tho oil is boiling and c.alls to the people to 
sfand at some distance in case their shadows should pollulo tho rite. 
Ho takes a handful of turmeric or hhandar in his right hand and 
in the loft holds a bunch of peacock’s fcathoi’s with an imago of 
Hiraba fastened to tho end of tho bunch. lie walks Iwico or thrico 
round the fire-place, runs liis hand along tho rim of tho pot, raises 
S- his hand a little, and lets tho turmeric gnidunlly fall into the pot. 
Ho lays his open hand on tho surface of tho oil nud pulling it up 
sharply, jerks some oil on to tho fire and greatly strengthous tho 
flame. Ho drops into tho boiling oil tho cakes and pieces of meat 
which were before made ready, and, when ho thinks they are 
sufficiently cooked, pats his hand into tho boiling oil and soarchos 
about in it till ho has found all ho put in. Iji this w.ay lie cooks and 
consecrates all tho food and serves a sharo to evory man present. 
I Tho guests sit to tho feast and tho head of tho house asks the 
wisoinan or ilcvrusM if tho rites have been properly conducted and 
the deity is pleased. Tho wisoman says that tho sick has 
recovered, and, as the peace offering has been suitably tendered, 
they ought to show their gratitude to tho god by making him a 
similar offering every third year. If, when ho puts his hand into it, 
tho wisoman finds tho oil unbearably hot, in an niigry disappointed 
tone ho says something has spoiled tho ceremony and that they must 
begin tlio whole again. Kolis often consult wisomon regarding 
absent friends, tbioves, and stolon property. Many thieves throw 
themselves on tho mercy of tho seer that their names may not bo 
■ given out. "VlTion a KoH misses one of .Lis cows ho asks a seer, 
and ho, after asking his god, tolls tho man to go "west or to go 
east and ho will find the cow. Kolis boliovo that a camoloon’s tail 
a 772-2G 
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las many virtues and is a certain cure for intermittent fever. To 
make sure of a proper tealing tail tie cameleon must be cauglt on a 
Priday, kept all niglt in a pot witl a little grain, and killed on tie 
Saturday morning. Tie fail is cut into small pieces and kept in a 
copper case. If a crow, a cat, or a deer crosses a Koli's path from 
left to right, as le is leaving lis home on important business, it is 
considered a warning omen, and tie Koli goes back and waits some 
lours or probably a day or two. If less particular be merely makes 
a circle round the place where he was standing when ho saw tlo 
omen, changes his sloes from one foot to tlo other, and goes on 
with his journey. Kolis have a great reverence for and swear hy 
Mahfidev. The oath which is most binding is sworn on the bank 
of a river or near a well, ■when one of tho party takes a little water 
in the palms of his hands, mixes it ivith turmeric powder, sweet basil 
or tulaa and lei leaves and a few Indian millet seeds. Each of 
them pours this mixture on the other’s hands calling evil upon 
themselves if they break their oath. 

As a mie Eolis perform only three ceremonies, at birth marriage 
and death. When a child is bom, the midwife cuts the navel-cord 
and digs a bathing pit or nJidni in a comer of tho lying-in room. 
She touches the part where the cord was cat with ashes, mbs the 
child with turmeric and oil, bathes it in warm water, and swathes 
it in swaddling bands. Sbo also bathes tho mother in warm water, 
dresses her in new clothes, and lays her with her child beside her 
on a small cot under which is set a dish with a small lire. Tho 
child is dosed for two days with a little water mixed with molasses, 
and the mother is fed with wheat flour boiled in clarified bntter or 
oil, with molasses, and myrrh pills. From tho fourth day the mother 
begins to suckle the child. That no evil spirit may come in with 
them all visitors sprinkle a few drops of cow's urine on tboir feet 
before entering the room. A lamp is kept burning in the lying-in 
room during the night. Next morning tho mothor and child are 
bathed and given wheat flour boiled in clarified bntter or oil, 
and the child is fed with water mixed with molasses. At noon 
neighbours and kinswomen begin to drop in. As each comes, she 
touches the soles of her feet as if taking a pinch of dnst off them, 
waves it round the child, and blows the dust partly into tho air 
and partly on the ground. She then cracks tho finger joints of 
both her hands, and takes her seat. If tho child begins to ciy, ^ 
frankinconso is burnt in the lying-in room, and Bahiroha and 
Satvdi are begged to save tho child. On the fifth day, one of the 
elderly women of the house lays a low wooden stool in the Ijung-in 
room, mbs it with turmeric powder and vermilion, sots on it a betel 
nut and a cocoanut, lays before tho low stool flowers and sandalpaste 
in the name of Satvdi, burns frankincense before it, and offers 
it boiled rice, split pulse, bread, and curry. The mother with tho 
child in her arms bows before the goddess and prays her to save 
the child from the evil eye and from evil spirits. The mother^s 
diet continues the same during tho first five days, and from the sixth^ 
to the eleventh she eats simple rice with clarified butter. Tho 
mother remains impure for ten days. On tho eleventh the lying- 
in room is washed with cowdnng and the mother and child are 
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batlicd. As a rule tlio motliov keeps lier room for ten daysj 
and from tlie eleventh freely moves about the botfso. They name 
tboir ebildren on tbo evening of Ibo twelfth. The family priest 
is asked to tbo bouse and told the day and tbo hour when tlie child 
was born. lie looks to tbo tables in bisalnianac ot panclidng, draws 
a horoscope if the child is a boy, and fixes itS name. Wonioii 
neighbours and friends attend the naming or bars/*/ that is twelfth 
day ceremony, cradle the child, and call it by the name given 
it by the priest. Boiled gram or ghtigri and betel are handed 
among the guests and the naming is over. To ward oil the evil 
eye the eyelids of both the child and the mother J»re touched with 
lampblack or kdjal, and to guard it from evil spirits a black thread 
with tw’o black nuts or hnjarbai7ta is Imng round the child’s neck. 
Boys arc married before they are twenty-fivo and girls between 
twelve and sixteen. The offer of marriage ns a rule comes from the 
boy’s parents who have to pa}' the girl’s father £1 lO^.toLZ (Rs. 15 - 30) 
and thrGecwts.Qtgcain betore the mdgaf or askiue. Many Kolis are 
too poor to raise this sum and remain unmarried all their lives. When 
an unmarried man dies the Kolis call him an divdr, literally an eight 
year old that is a marriable bachelor. Before any marriage takes place 
liisspiritmust bo ploasedor the couple will be plagued with barrenness 
or other sickness. Some turmeric,} ran, and boteln“t, and a burning 
lamp are laid in a plate and carried by a woman over w'hoso head 
a canopy is borne. Behind (he woman comes a boy on a man’s 
shoulder with a drawn sword in his hand who never stops shouting 
and Ecro.'iraing. They go to a stone, rub it with rodload, and lay 
the articles before it.* Before a marriage can bo fi.'-’od it must bo 
ascertained that the boy’s and the girl’s fathers’ dcvalcs or marriage 
guardians are not the same. Tliey may bear the sfi***** surname, but 
the guardian or devdk must be different. Samoneps of guardian on 
the mother’s side does not bar marriage. When tlio boy's father has 
fixed on the girl whom he thinks best fitted to bo hi.s sou’s wife, on 
a lucky day ho sends some elderly person to the g*ri s house to 
psk the girl’s parents whether they approve of the match. If they 
approve, the fathers meet at an astrologer’s who brings out hisnlmnnac 
and sets it before them. The fathers lay a botoli*'*t •’''**d a copper 
coin on the almanac or panchdng, bow before it, end sit down in 
front of tho Br.iliman. 'I ho BrAliman takes the botclnut and the 
copper coin, opens tho almanac, asks the names of tho boy and girl, 
counts his fingers, and says whether tho intended alliance _will 
prove lucky. It tho priest says tho match will prove unlucky it is 
broken off. If tho priest says tho marriage promises well, tho 
fathers go to their houses?, and, with tho help of some elderly third 
party, settle the sum to bo paid by the boy to the girl, and the 
number of persons to bo brought by tlio bridegrooin when ho visits 
the bride’s house for the first time. On some lucky day later on tho 
formal asking or mdgni is performed. Tho boy’s father with some 
kinsmen visits the girl and presents her with a robo and bodico. The 
girl’s father receives the guests in presence of sonio of his kinsmen. 
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All are seated on a blankofc spread in tlie veranda ; tlie girl is 
dressed in tlie new robe and bodice, and lays a botelnut and bows 
before tbe bouse gods. Sbe is shown to the boy’s_ father who marks 
her brow with vermilion, and she bows before him and goes into 
the house. The boy’s fotlior dines with his party at the girl’s, 
tobacco and betel aro served, and the guests leave. Again the 
fathers visit an astrologer’s who names a lucky day for the marriage. 
Invitations are sent round. The priest of each family names the 
married women who should conduct the turmeric rubbing, and 
marriage porches are built at both honsos. On the lucky morning 
not less than five married women are asked to the house of the 
boy and of tho girl, mark a square with linos of wheat flour in front of 
tho honso, and lay in tho square a grindstone orjdte and a pestle or 
mttsal. Tho married women tie a turmeric root in ono yellow cloth 
and a hotolunt in another and fasten one to tho pcstlo and the 
other to tho handmill, grind some wheat in tho handmill,and of tho 
flour make Icmon-aizcd bolls or iindas. They rub tho hoy or the 
girl with turmeric paste, and bathe him or her, receive a hall each 
from tho hoy or the girl, and retire. At both houses the man takes 
in his hand a mango or somo other branch ivhich ho looks on as 
his family crest or devah, and a woman takes a basket filled with '* 
hoiledrice,pu1se,andcakes,and, with thchemsof their clothes knotted 
together by tho priest and a white sheet held over their heads by 
married women who walk in front and behind of them, they walk with 
musio and friends to tho village Mdrnti, lay tho mango branch and tho 
basket before him, how to the god, offer him a copper coin and betoU 
nut, and return with tho mango branch, mth a sheet holdover it as 
before, and tie it to tbe marriage porch in front of tho house together 
with the pestle or musaZ. These they call their marriage deities and 
offer them sandalpastc, vermilion, flowers, burnt frankincense, and 
rice pulse and cakes. Friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner at 
noon, and the marriage is held in tho evening. AVith music and a 
band of kinspeople tbe bridegroom, his brow decked with tho mar- 
riage coronet, mounts a horse and goes to tho temple of hldruti at tho 
bride’s village, halts for a time at the temple, lays a cocoanut before 
the god, and asks his blessing. Unlike the custom among Nagar 
Knnbis, tho Koli bridegroom’s sister or karavli does not follow his 
horse but sits on the horse behind him carrying on her head an 
earthen pot filled with water and with a cocoanut in the mouth. 
Four or five sticks, each with a piece of bodicecloth tied to its end 
are raised round him as dhvajeu or flags. When tho bridegroom 
and his sister are seated in tho temple, the bridegroom’s nnmarrried 
brother or vardhd/va rides tho bridegroom’s horse to the girl’s 
house. A married woman, carrying in her hand a robe and bodice 
and tho lucky string or mangalsutra, follows him with music and 
friends, dresses the bride with the new suit, and marks her brow 
with vermilion. Tho bridegroom’s brother .and his party retum to 
the temple with the bride’s father who presents the bridegroom with a 
turban. The bridegroom puts on the turban, mounts his horse, and 
tho whole party starts for tho bride’s with drams and pipes. 
When they draw near tho booth in front of tho bride’s honso, tho 
bride’s mother meets tho bridegroom at tho door, wavos dough lamps 
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round fclie bridegroom’s bond, and pours water on bis feot in order 
tbafc tbo spirits may not enter the booth ivitb him or cross the 
water mark on the ground. A raised earth seat or ota is prepared 
in the booth and a square is traced on it with wheat flour. Two low 
stools are set in the square opposite each other, and the bridegroom 
is made to stand on one of them facing cast and the bride stands 
before him facing west. A white shoot or pdsodi is hold between 
the pair, a Brithman priest repeats the marriage texts, and 
the guests of both sexes throw yellow rico on the pair. At 
the lucky moment the priest draws the curtain aside, the 
musicians play, and the pair ai'O husband and wife. The pair 
are then seated close to each other the girl on the boy’s loft on a 
blanket spread near the altar in the booth and the hems of their 
garments are tied in a knot. The priest kindles the sacred or /i07n 
lire before them on the raised altar or hahnlc and throws rice and 
clarified butter into the fire. The pair then leave their seats and 
lay a cocoanut before the house gods and bow to them. Priests 
from both houses aro presented with 4s. to 6«. (Rs. 2-3) in cash 
and the guests with betel. The boy .and girl bow to the elders of 
the house and their garments .are untied. The bridegroom and his 
party aro treated to a dinner and the first day is over. At the bride’s 
liouso neither the jhdl or handing the girl to the bridegroom’s 
mother nor the jhenda or war dance is performed. The couple 
alono remain at the bride’s, the rest of the bridegroom’s party 
retiring to a house close by as soon ns dinner is over. 
Next morning at the bride’s the pair are rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed in warm water, and troated to a dinner of rico 
and pulse. In the evening the bridegroom’s party are asked to 
the bride’s with music and the p/m? or Inp-filling is pertormod. 
When the guests arc seated, the bridegroom's father presents 
the bride with a now robe and bodice, a sheet called phadki, and 
if he is well-to-do with ornaments. The pair are seated close 
together, the bride on the bridegroom's left, the bridegroom’s sister 
knots together the hems of their garments and fills the bride's lap 
with rice, five cocoanuts, five betel leaves and nuts, five dates, 
and five turmeric roots. The priest marks tbo brows of the pair 
• with vermilion and on the vermilion sticks grains of rice. Jjastly 
each guest comes forward, marks the bro\ra of the pair wdth vermi- 
lion, sticks rico on the vermilion, waves a copper coin round tlio 
couple, and throws it away. ■ The bride’s father feasts the bride- 
groom’s party if ho can afford it, or at least feeds the pair and pre- 
sents the bridegroom with a waistcloth. The marriage coronet 
which was tied to the bridegroom’s brow before the marriage is taken 
away and another is put in its place. The pair aro seated on horse- 
back and taken to the bridegroom’s honso wdth music and a band 
of friends. The bridegroom’s father treats the guests to a dinner 
and servos them with betel after the meal is over. Two men 
perform the jhenda or war dance by bearing tho pair on their 
shoulders and dancing in a circle, while musicians play and guests 
throw turmeric powdor. When tho danco is over the brow-horn 
is taken off tho bridegroom’s head and tho marriago ceremony is 
over. When a widow marries she makes her own choice and asks 
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her friends and relations. If they approve of her choice the priest ' 
names a lucky day and goes to her house after the rest of the 
household have gone to hod. The pair arc seated in a square 
which the priest has marked off with lines of wheat flour. The 
bridegroom comes to tho house with one or two male friends and 
the brido joins them with some of 'her kinsmen. Tho priest 
worships a betelnut Ganpati and a metal watorpot Varnn' whoso 
mouth is closed with betel leaves and a cocoanut. Sandal paste, 
flowers, turmeric, redpowder, and sweetmeats are laid before the 
betelnut and tho waterpot, tho hems of the pair's garments are 
knotted together, and tlie lap of tho hrido is filled with 
rico, cocoanut, hotel, and fruit She hows before tho gods and 
the priest marks her brow with vermilion and loaves her. k 
widow bride is unlucky for threo days after her marriage, 
and must take care that no married woman secs hei* until tho 
three days are over. If, after tho marriage, tho widow hrido 
or her husband sickens, or if any evil befalls them, they send 
to ask a lhagat or medium what is to he done to remove the 
evil. The medium generally says the evil is caused by the spirit of 
the dead husband who is annoyed at his wife marrying again, Tho 
hrido gives a feast, spends some money in charity, and has a tiny 
silver imago of her husband made and put in a copper case and 
either wears it round her neck or sets it among tho house gods. 
When a girl comes of age she sits apart for three days, is bathed on 
the fourth, and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. They bnry 
the dead and mourn them ten days. When a Koli is on tho point 
of death, his son or his wife lets fall into his mouth a few drops of 
water from tho point of a sweet basil or tuhi leaf. When the dying 
man has breathed his last tho women of the house raiso a load cry 
and friends and relations come and mouni. A fire is lighted outside 
of the house, rico is cooked in one earthen pot and -vrater is heated 
in another. Tho body is carried ont of tho house and laid on the 
veranda with the feel towards tho south. The head is rubbed with 
butter and washed n-ith warm water. Tho body is covered with a 
white sheet or a piece of cloth, laid on tho bier, and shrouded from 
head to foot in another sheet in tho hem of which some boiled rice 
is tied. On tho sheet red and scented powders are sprinkled and 
the chief mourner is given a small piece of cloth to tic round his 
chest, He holds the jar of boiled rico in his left hand anil a jar 
with live charcoal or cowdnng-cakes ia his right hand and starts 
walking from tho house. Four near kinsmen raise tho hier and 
follow him. On the way near the buiyiag ground tho bearers set 
threo stones together, lay tho bier on them for a short time, raise it, 
and change places those in front going behind and those behind 
coining in front. On reaching tho river near the burying ground 
the bier is lowered and the chief monmer dashes the jar with the 
burning cowdung cakes and live coal on tho ground and beats his 
mouth with the back of his open hand. The mourners then dig a 
grave and lay the dead in it on its back. Meanwhile tho chief 
mourner bathos in the river, fetches an eai'th pot filled wth water, 
and pours a little of the water into tho dead mouth. The chief 
monrner scatters a little earth on the dead and the other mourners 
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fill the grave ■with earth. The bodies of persons who die of a 
lingering disease or who die suddenly are burned not buried as 
the death is believed to have been due to witchcraft. Either the 
same evening or the next morning they examine the ashes to see 
if they can find any unoonsumed bits of cloth or of some article of 
food. If they find a piece of cloth or some grain they .believe that 
what they have found was the cause of death, and that it was worked 
into the dead man’s intestines by a witch who had been employed to 
do this by some one from whom the dead man had stolen some cloth or 
some grain. Under Mar^tha rule if the friends of the dead man found 
articles of this kind, the magician, unless ho bribed some local officer, 
was sent for a time to some hill fort.' Tho chief mourner takes an earth 
pot full of water and walks three times round the grave. At each turn 
a man who stands near him pierces a hole in the vessel and water 
gushes out. At the end of the third turn the chief mourner throws 
tho vessel over his back and beats his month with the back of his 
open hand. All bathe and return to the house of mourning. While 
the funeral party are away the women smear tho whole house with 
cowdung, they spread rice flour where the deceased breathed his Inst, 
and set a lighted lamp on the flour, and cover the lamp with a 
bamboo basket. When the chief monmor returns from the burial 
ground he fills a copper pot ■with water, and pours a little water on 
tho hand of each of the funeral party who in turn throws it on the 
chief mourner and goes home. Next day the funeral party examines 
tho spot where flour was stre^wn for marks of footprints. If tho 
footprint of any animal or if any mark like an animal’s footprint 
is seen the people are relieved because the dead has ceased to be a 
disembodied spii’it. The mourners then pour a little cow’s urine into a 
hollow castor or erand, stick, take the stick with them to the burial 
ground, tho chief mourner carrying four wheat cakes in his hand. 
Two of the cakes arolaid at the spotwhere tho bearers changed places, 
and the chief mournerpoursthocow’surineandthemilkonthe grave. 
Ho lays one of tho cakes at the head and tho other at the feet of tho 
dead, and covers the grave ■with prickly pear and other thorny shrubs 
that foxes and jackals may not disturb the dead. On the tenth day 
the chief mourner accompanied by his priest ■visits the burial ground 
with a little rice, wheat flour, sesamum, turmeric, and vermilion, 
bathes in the river, has his face clean shaved, again bathes, and 
prepares eleven wheat flour and twelve boiled rice balls. He offers 
sesamum, turmeric, and vermilion to tho balls, bows to them in the 
name of the dead, and asks the crows to come and feed on thorn. 
If tho crows come and eat it shows that tho spirit of the dead has 
entered a now body and is happy. If the crows refuse to eat, 
tho dead is displeased or anxious. If the crows keep away the 
mourners call on the dead and promise to take care of his family 
and his goods. Every means is tried to persuade the crows to eat. 
If none of them succeeds, tho mourners throw the balls into the river 
or feed cows with them. All bathe in the river and return home, wash 
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tte house with cowdung, and on the thirteenth day feed mte 
people who generally come unasked. If a person dies without 
children, the ten-ball or daspindi ceremony is performed not on the 
tenth day but on the first no-moon day after the death-day. Tha 
bodies of married women who die before their hnsbands are generally 
dressed in a green robe and bodice and green lac bangles are put 
on their wrists, their brow is marked urith vermilion, and rice is 
stuck on it, and their lap is filled with rice and cocoannt. They are 
taken to the burial-ground and buried. The bodies of widows are 
not adorned, and are buried with the same rites as the bodies ot 
men. Kolis have a caste council and settle social disputes at meet- 
ings of castemen. In former times, the Mahadev Kolis Lad a 
tribunal named gotami or family council for settling social disputes 
and punishing breaches of morms and social rules. There were six 
members, the president or fogatvan, the deputy or metal, the con- 
stable or saMa, the rod or dkaUa, the cowbone or hadkya, and the 
earthen pot or madkya. These members were hereditary and acted 
under the authority of the chief KoU n&ih who formerly lived at 
Junnar. The president or ragatooMf who belonged to the Shesh 
clan, after consulting the chief naik, ordered the trial of any one 
accused of a breach of rules, and no one was let back into caste till *' 
he Lad eaten from the same dish as the ragatvdn. The deputy or 
mrial, who was of the Keddr clan, helped the president and acted for • 
hm when he was away. The constable or sahla, who was of the 
Khirs^gar clan, moved from village to village inquiring into the 
people s conduct, seizing people accused of bad morals, and banding 
them to the president. The rod or AhaXia, who was of the Shesh 
clan, placed a branch of wtnbar orjdmhhul over any offender’s door 
who refused to obey the counoiTs decision. The cowbone or Jiadkya, 
who was of the Shesb clan, fastened the bone of a dead cow over 
the offender’s door. This was the formal act of expulsion; but, if 
contete, the offender might again be admitted, The earthen pot or 
maatoa, who was also of the Shesh clan, superintended the purifica- 
rn?* offender’s house and took away his earthen grain pots. 
The usual punishment was a fine, part of which was paid to the 
members of the caste conncil and part if the fine was large was 
used m repairing village temples Bastards, both boys and girls, 

mther gave a dinner at a cost of £4 to 
siD IKs. 40-60), and women of other castes except the impure ones 
were allowed to become Kolis if they stated before the president 
ttet they were •mlling to join the tribe, and in the presence of fifteen 
Jtou women ate food, part of which had been eaten by the members 
of the raste council. Though there are no local ofBcms in Ahmad- 
nagar there me some traces of the caste council, but it is not 
respected as it used to be. Now smaller breaches of social disoi- 
pline are punished at caste meetings, the offender being called on to 
totnbute a certein quantity of clarified butter among the village 
househoWs. If he is obstinate the offender is toed out of 
Til,™ ’•* their children to school or take to now 

pursuits. Still they say they are better off than they used to bo. 
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Ka'mosllis,^ said to be originally jEUtmTansbia or descendants 
of Edm, numbering 8991 are found all over the district. Like the 
Rdmoahis of Poona they seem to have come into Ahmadnagar 
I from the south and south-east though when and why is not known. 
A Edmoshi can hardly be distinguished from a Kunbi or other mid- 
dle class Mardthi-speaking Deccan Hindu. The features are gene- 
rally coarse and harsh though many Rdmoshis have fine active and 
well made bodies. In language, dress, house, food, and character 
they differ little from the Rdmoshis of Poona. As a rule they are 
dirty, hardworking, hot tempered, cunning, extravagant, and fond of 
show, and have a bad name fpr honesty. They formerly committed 
gang and highway robberies, and thqr are always apt to fall 
back into their old ways. They go either alone or by twos and threes 
and break into houses by day or night. They are notorious cattle- 
stealers but never rob in their own village. They call in the aid of 
Mhars and Mdngs and have the village goldsmiths in their pay ready 
. to smelt stolen ornaments. Men living on the borders of the 
’ STizdm's territories, leave their houses at night, march some miles 
across the border, rob, and before dawn return with the plunder. 
They keep on friendly terms with the village officers and in- 
‘ formation against them is difficult to get. Still as a class the 
Rdmoshis of Ahmadnagar are to a great extent reclaimed from their 
old criminal and unsettled habits. Many have become husbandmen 
and many work ns labourers. Many are village watchmen earning 
16s. to £1 (Rs.8-10) a month, and some are police constables, 
messengers, and soldiers. Though treacherous with outsiders, they 
are faithful to each other. A Eamoshi will die rather than betray a 
friend. They are intelligent and useful detectives. They worship 
Bahiroba, Khandoba of Jejnri in Poona, Mahddev, and Mdruti, keep 
all Hindu feasts, and fast on all Ekddashia or lunar elevenths. They 
ask a Deshasth Brdhman to conduct their weddings. They believe 
in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits j child-marriage polygamy 
and widow-marriage are practised arid polyandry is unknown. Boys 
are married between twelve and twenty-five, and girls between 
three and fifteen. All their social and religious customs are the same 
' as those of Poona Rdmoshis. Few among them send their boys to 
school, blit they have lately begun to take to useful pursuits. 

B.a'vals, or Priests of Bhairavnath, are returned as numbering 261 
andasfoundinsmallnumbers all over the district except in Nevdsaand 
Pdmer. 'They claim descent from Gorakshndth the fiivourite disciple 
of Machhendrandth. The names in common use among men are 
Bandu, Bhdn, Bhavdni, Divba, Garibndth, Govinda, Edmndth, 
Rdghuji, Sakhdfdm, Satvdji, Sdvldrdm, and Vithnlndth ; and among 
women Bhdgirthi, Dhondi, Gangu, Kondi, Rakhma, Rdhi, Baku, 
and Sarasvati. Their commonest surnames are Badke, Bhdleri, 
Bhdlerai, Gajalkar, Ldkhe, Lamde, Mohite, Nityandth, Parvat, 
Tant and Tdnjhe; and their family gods are Bdra Jotiling and 
Mahddev. They have.no subdivisions and persons bearing the 
same surname cannot intermarry. They look like Jangams or 
Lingdyat priests, and are strong, dark and well made. They live 


‘ Details of Hlimoslii enstoms arc given in the Foona Statistical Account. 
B 772-27 
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in one-storeyed hired houses -with mud walls and thatched roofs, 
and their house goods include bamboo baskets, grindstones, aud 
metal and day pots. They rarely own servants or domestic 
animals, and dogs and parrots are among their pets. They are 
great eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is Indian 
millet bread and vegetables. They are fond of sonr and pnngent 
dishes, and their special dishes include rice, pulse, fried cakes or 
ielehis, sweet wheat cakes and rice dour boiled in water and mixed 
with molasses and seasoned with spices. They say they do not nse 
mutton, and liquor is forbidden on pain of loss of caste. They are' 
given to smoking hempflower or gavja and tobacco, and drinking 
hempwater or hhdng. Like Gosdvis, the men dress in ochre-colonred 
clothes inclnding a waistcloth, a shonldercloth, a coat, and a Mard- 
tha-shaped headscarf or tnrban, with a pair of sandals and a neck- 
lace of rudrdksh heads about their necks. The women tie their 
hair in a back-knot without using flowers or false hair and wear a 
Mar&tha robe and bodice, without passing the skirt back between 
tbeir feet. Their ornaments are like those worn by local Kunhis. 
As a class they are dirty, hut honest, orderly, thrifty, and 
hospitable. They are hereditary beggars, and of late have taken to 
husbandry and coarse hlanketweaving. The poor work as labourers, 
earning about 6d. (4 as.) a day. The women mind the house and 
beg when they have nothing to do at home. They live from hand 
to mouth and are often in debt. They stop work only on holidays. 
They rank below Knnbis and above the impure classes.' They wor- 
ship their family deities, local and boundary gods, keep all Hindu 
fasts and feasts, and visit the shrines of Khandoba of Jejmd in Poona 
and of Vithoba of Pandharpnr in Sholdpur. Their priest is a local 
Brahman who conducts their marriage and deatli ceremonies. The 
popular fast days among them are the lunar elevenths or BkddasMs in 
A'shddh or July and Shrdvan or August. They belong to tbe Nath 
sect,and theirreligious teacher is a EAvalGosdvi who preaches the Nath 
doctrines to his disciples in the form of a Tiarihirtan or songs in praise 
of Hari or Vishnu. His oOSee is elective and ho has no share in 
settling caste disputes. They sny they do not believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying or evil spirits. They perform only three ceremonies or' 
sansMrs at birth maninge and death. Satvdi is never worshipped 
after the birth of a child nor is the mother held impure in 
consequence of a birth, - The mother keeps her room for forty days 
after the child is bom and the child is named and cradled on tlio 
thirteenth day by women neighbours who are asked to the hoPse. 
Boiled ^am or ghugns is handed among the guests and they 
_ leave. Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls 
generally before they come of age. The offer of marriage as a rule 
comes from tbe boy’s parents. If the girl’s father agrees, the boy’s 
father visits the girl and presents her with a new robe and bodice 
and ornaments. The girl is dressed in the new suit, her lap is filled 
with rice and a cocoannt, and her brow is marked with vermilion by 
the hoy’s father, The priest names a lucky day for the marriage 
and guests are asked.^ The bridegroom puts on the marriage 
coronet and visits the gfirl’s house with mnsio and a hand of friends 
."•ad kinspeople. The pair are made to stand on two low stools 
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opposite eaoli otlicr with a cuvtaiu held between them. The priest 
chants marriage verses and the guests throw yellow Indian millet 
seeds over the pair. At the lucky moment the priost palls tho 
curtain to one side and the pair are husband and The bride's 

father serves tho guests with betel and treats the bridegroom’s party 
to a dinner. Tho second and third days are speJit in tho jhtU or 
■ handing the bride to her new parents andthoj/jc'if^n or war dance 
which is performed as among local hnsbandmen* They bury tho 
dead. The dead body is seated in a,jholi or cloth canght up, at tho 
corners and carried by four men to the funeral ground. The chief 
mourners walk in front, and the dead is laid the grave and 
covered with s.alt and earth. The chief mourner carries an earthen 
pot full of water on his shoulders and walks threP times round tho 
grave, and throws the pot over his shoulder. Kinsmen arc not hold 
impure in consequence of a death and castcpeoplts are treated to a 
dinner within forty days of the death. Amonp Hslvnls, widow 
marriage early marriage and polygamy aro allov'''cd and practised 
and polyandry is unknoAvn. They have a caste Pouncil, and settle 
caste disputes at meetings of adult castemen or foncJi under their 
hereditary headman or kdrhhdrt. Breaches of social rules aro 
punished with fines which generally take tho form of caste feasts, and 
the decisions of tho caste council arc obeyed on P*"*' “f expulsion. 
A few of them send their boys to school, but they Icko to no useful 
employmeuts and aro badly off. 

Tirmalis, or Performing Bullockmen.arc rctiifne*! numbering 
‘130 and as found all over tho district except in They arc 

wandering Tolugu beggars of tho shepherd caste- The names in 
common use among men aro Bntu, Gonuda, Lakshfl>“’h Phakiro,and 
Satv-iji; and among women, Bhavnni, Lakshind, Tukdbiii, and 
YalAbi'ii. Their surnaracsaroGadu,Kadnm,Knuchkc'nodu,Patar, and 
Easoti. Persons bearing the .came surname c.anuot iptermarry. 'L'hoir 
homotonguo is a corrupt Tolugu, and out of doors they spc.ak a broken 
^larathi. They live in tents or jidh outside of the village, and 
their staple food is millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables. They 
eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor, ^wcet wheat flour 
cakes stnlfed with boiled pulse and molasses and meat are among 
their chief dainties. Both men and women dress like local Maratha 
Kunbis. As a class they arc clean and hospitable but hizy_ and 
improvident. Begging from door to door is their hereditary 
calling. They keep a bull decked with brass ornaments and bells, 
and cover his back with a patched quilt of varioP** colours. Tho 
driver dresses in a red turban and throw’s a scarf round his neck 
while a follower beats a drum or dholkt. They nr^ very poor and 
aro content with their daily earnings. They arO worshippers of 
Bhavdni of Tuljdpur in the Nizilra's conntr}’, hfahildcv, and 
Vyankoba of Tirupati in North Arkot but they wo*'3l*lp other local 
gods and keep all Hindu fasts. They pay grc.ai' respect to all 
classes of Briihmans, and, if their means allow, olio*’ them uncooked 
provisions on holidays and fasts. 'They profess nOt to believe in 
''witchcraft and soothsaying. Widow ranrriago caflj 
polygamy aro allow'od and practised, and polyandry is unknown. On 
tho fifth day after the birth of a child, three stone? “>‘o w’orshipped 
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in tbe name of SatvAi and lamps of dough are waved about them. 
A very faint feeling of impurity attaches to childbirtL The mother 
ia laid on. a blanket spread on the ^ound in the tent or poZ, is 
fed on boiled millet, and, from the sixth day, is allowed to move 
out of doors. Before a marriage a booth is made in front of the 
tent or pal and an altar or bahtile is raised in it. Their marriages 
are generaRy performed in Shrwoan or August when all castemen 
return home from their tours. The couple are rubbed with turmeric 
two or three days before the marriage and udid pulse is worshipped 
as the marriage guardian or devdk. The Brdhman priest visits the 
booth and joins the hands of the conple, while musicians of their 
own caste play, and the pair are husband and wife. They bnry 
tbeir dead. The body is laid on the hier and without a rest oa 
the way is taken to the burial ground by four kinsmen. At the 
burying ground the body is at once laid in the grave, water is 
squeezed into its mouth and it is covered with earth. Ceremonial 
impurity lasts ten days when friends and relations are asked to 
dine at the house of monming either on the thirteenth day or on 
any day before the end of fifth month. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches of 
rules are condoned hy caste feasts. They do not send their children 
to school or take to new pursuits and are a poor people. 

Thalcars properly Th^knrs or Chiefs are returned as numbering 
•300 and as found in Jilmkhed and Pd.rner. They have no memory 
of any former home and are believed to be one of the earliest 
tribes in the district. Their names and surnames are the same as 
the names of Thdna Thdkurs, and in appearance, food, character, 
calling, and customs they do nob differ from the Thdkurs of Thdna. 

Vaidus or Drug Hawkers, I'eturned as numbering twenty-nine, 
are found roving all over the district. They are a wandering mass of 
Telu gu beggars. The names in common use among men are Bhimdn, 
Elldpa, Gangdrdm, Govinda, Kdshirdm, Machdu, Maruti, and 
Sinhrdm; and among women, Bhima, Ganga, Gita, Pdrvati, and Sitn. 
They have no surnames or family names and all except close kins- 
people may intermarry. Their family deities are Vyankatraman 
of 'Kinpati vn Horth AthtA «n4 Obatarsbingl of Poona. They 
belong to four divisions, Bhoi Yaidns, Dhangar Vaidus, Koli Vaidns, 
and Mali Vaidus. Though these four classes neither eat together 
nor intermarry, they differ little from one another in look, food, 
character, calling, or customs. They are dark strong and well 
made, and speak a corrupt Mardthi abroad and a dialect of Tolugu 
at home. They are au unsettled and houseless class. They 
generally live in grass mat huts or in small tents or pals. Their 
house goods include earthen pots and one or two blankets, and they 
own asses and dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, and 
their staple food is Indian millet bread rice and vegetables which 
they gather hy begging through the streets in the morning. They 
eat the usual kinds of animal food except beef and pork. On 
JOasara in September they are careful to lay boiled mutton bofort 
tbeir house gods and afterwards eat it as the god^s gift or prasdd 
Both men and women drink liquor, the men smoko hemp flowoi 
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ovgdnja, and tobacco, but none drink Lempwater or bhang or 
eat opium. Tbe men shave the head except the top-knot and 
wear the beard ■which on pain of loss of caste they must neither 
shave nor trim. Women tie their hair in a back-knot, but do not 
wear flowers or false hair. The men wear ochre-coloured clothes 
including a loincloth or a pair of short drawers called chaddis, a 
shouldercloth, a smock or baiidi, a Mardtha-shaped turban, and a 
pair of sandals or shoes ; the women dross in a robe hanging like a 
petticoat from the waist to the ankles and a bodice with a buck and 
short sleeves. They are vory poor and have no store of gold or 
silver ornaments, wearing ornaments of tin moulded in the shapes 
worn by Kunbis. The women wear glass or tin bangles on 
their right wrists, tin bracelets or gain on the left wrists, and strings 
of coral beads round their necks. They are hairiworking orderly 
and thrifty, but dirty and deceitful to their patients. Theii* chieJE 
and hereditary ealliug is gathering healing herbs and roots and 
hawking them from village to village, or begging alms from door to 
door. They never work as labourers or house servants. On halting 
at a village or town, they walk through the streets with two bags 
fllled with medicines tied to the ends of a polo slung across their 
shoulder, and call Mandur ‘maim mid The drug selling doctor, or 
Wddi parihha vaid The pulse-testing doctor. If they are called into 
any house they prescribe some healing drug or metallic oxide, or 
bleed the sick with a conical copper cup. The women also hawk 
medicines from door to door and beg alms j the children ploy on a 
bamboo pipe or ndgsur and dance through the streets asking aims. 
They live from hand to mouth and are a contented class. The men 
rise ■with the dawn, take a meal, and go to the forest lands to hunt 
for birds and beasts j the women mind tbo house or go begging 
about the streets with their children. They rank below local 
husbandmen and are careless about religious rites. Their family 
god is Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati in North Arkot, but when 
they are on their wandoi'ing tours they seldom carry his imago 
with them. They never go on pilgrimages or keep any fast or feast 
except Dasam in September, when they offer boiled mutton to their 
gods and feast on it. Local Joshis are seldom asked to conduct 
their marriages or any other ceremonies, and they seldom have any 
religious teacher. They say they do not believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying or evil spirits. Early marriage polygamy and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised among them and polyandry is 
unknown. On the birth of a child the mother is fed with pounded 
Indian millet boiled in water and mixed ■with molasses. They seldom 
worship SatvSli on thofif th day after childbirth, or name and cradle the 
child on the twelfth or thirteenth day. If the child is a boy they ask 
the village barber to shave its head, present the barber with a copper 
coin and some betel, and bathe the child. The father presents 
the child with a new coat or a shouldercloth and names it. A girl 
is named by her parents ■without any ceremony when she is old 
enough to answer to her name. Boys are married before they arc 
twenty-five, and girls generally after they have come of age. They 
settle their marriages at Madhi in She vgaon where all Vaidus meet in 
the month of Phdigun or March. Tho offer of marriage comes from 
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tlie boy’s father, and if the girl’s father agrees the boy’s father asks 
him and the girl, with some of his kinspeople to his honse. The 
boy’s father receives the guests, gives the girl 2s. {Re.l) for 'oil 
and serves betel to all present. After this betrothal the match 
cannot be broken off on pain of loss of caste. Though girls are 
often not married till after they come of ago the betrothal takes 
place while they are young. On pain of loss of caste no man is 
allowed to take money from the boy’s father. They never worship 
a marriage guardian or devnk before or after a marriage., On 
the marriage day both families, each at their own village, visit the 
local Mdruti, smear the god with oil and redlead, lay a copper coin 
before him, crack a cocoannt, and wash the god’s feet mth its water. 
The bride^oom visits the bride’s honse with music of bamboo 
pipes or ndgsurs and a band of friends and kinsfolk, the couple 
are seated together on a mat the bride to the bridegroom’s loft, the 
village barber is asked to the house, and, after plucking with 
pincers some of the brow hairs shaves the bridegroom’s head oscept 
the top-knot and his face except the moustache. The pair are 
bathed in warm water, dressed in new clothes, and the hems of their 
garments are tied in a knot by the Brahman priest or some elderly 
married person of the bride’s house. A flower garland is thrown 
round the neck of the bridegroom and a lucky thread about the 
bride’s neck. The bridegroom never wears a marriage coronet or 
hushing. If a priest attends he ties the hems of the pair’s garments, 
is paid fd. to %d. (i-4 a.) and retires. The girl’s cheeks are rubbed 
TOth turmeric paste and her brow is marked with vermilion. 
Triends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner at the hridc’s and the 
pair go to the bridegroom’s. When a girl comes of ago she sits 
apart for three days, is bathed on tlio fourth, and her brow is 
marked with vermilion. They bury their dead. After death the 
body is placed in a sling hung from the middle of a pole which is 
earned to the burying ground on tbe shoulders of two men. They 
lay the dead in the grave, and fill it with salt and earth. They then 
houambU or rice gruel, leave it at tbe grave in the name of the 
dead, take a meal, and go to their bouses. Some bold tbe kinsmen 
of the dead impure, others observe no impurity. They have no 
mmd-ntes to tbo dead except on the twelfth or thirteenth day 
alter d^th, when they feed the cnstopeoplo with dmhil or rice 
grael. Vaidus who keep grindstones orjantes and patched quilts 
or pod/idig in their houses are put out of caste. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, and settle social disputes at 
meetmjgs of castemeu under their headman or pdtil who lives in the 
Wizdm s country and comes every year to visit them at Madhi in 
bhevgaon, dnnng Fhalgvn or March. Breaches of social rules are 
condoned by caste-feasts or fines which generally take the form of 
caste-feasts. The decisions of the headman or are final and 
no one but him m allowed to meddle with caste matters. They do 
not send their children to school or take to new pursuits. They 
are a fallmg class. ^ 

MusaJma'ns^ are returned as num bering 39,592 or 5'27 per cent 
^^^mpiledfrom materials snppUcd by Messrs. Hafiz Warir Alt and Mukunmad 
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if the population. They include tLirty-fivo divisions, seventeen of 
vhich marry together and form the main body of regular Musalmdns, 
ind eighteen form distinct communitaes marrying only among 
hcmsolves. 

All Nagar Musalmsins vrear the beard. They are stronger and 
noro muscnlnr, and the Bohords, Momans, and Tdmbatgars are 
airer than most Nagar Hindus. The home tongue of all Musal- 
ndns, except of Bohords and Momans who speak Gnjardti and 
kitchi, is Hindustdni spoken either correctly or with a mixture of 
dardthi. Many Td-inbatgars and !Mnrwd.r dyers used to speak 
diirwari at home, but they now use Hindustdni with a Mdrwdri 
Locent. Some well-to-do jiigirdnrs or land proprietors and 
government servants have two storeyed houses with stone or brick 
vails, tiled roofs, and four to eight rooms, and a ddlan or men’s 
mil with European tables, chairs, and sofas. Some well-to-do 
[iohords and Momans have two storeyed w'oll built liouscs with 
died or flat roofs. Men of these classes seldom nso European 
urniture. Craftsmen live in one or two storeyed houses with 
vails of sun-burnt bricks or planking with dhaba or flat roofs. 
3omo of the well-to-do have the insido of their houses neatly white- 
vashed and coloured, and generally liave a cot or two and somo 
jnilts, blankets, and caipets. They do not uso European tables and 
jhnirs. In their Icitchen they have copper and brass vessels tinned 
joth insido and ontsido and some earthen pots. The houses of 
,vell-to-do ^ruliaramadans cost .-CoO to ^500 (Rs. 500-8000) to build, 
1 middle-class house £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000), and a poor house 
Co to £20 (Rs. 50-200). The furnituro in a rich house is worth £20 
;o £50 (Rs. 200-500), in a middle class house £5 to £20 (Rs. 50- 200), 
md in a poor honso lOs. to .£2 10«. (Rs. 5-25). Some well-to-do 
and proprietors. Government servants, and Bohora. and Moman 
;radors keep a woman and two men servants and somo keep she 
ouilaloes, cows, and horses. Middle and poor families have no 
servants and seldom any animals except goats. Almost all Musal- 
EDilns live in their oani houses. Some have more than one house 
which they let. The yearly rent of the better class of houses is 
£2 8s. to £C (Rs! 24-00), of middle class houses £1 4s. to £3 
(Rs. 12-30), and of poor houses Gs. to £14s. (Rs. 3-12). The every- 
day food of rich and well-to-do families includes boiled rice, wheat, 
oread, pulse, eggs, vcgotablos, fish,nndmutton ; of middleclassfamilies 
millet bread and sometimes wheat broad, gram and other pulses, 
vegetables, beef, and sometimes mutton; and of poor families, rdla, 
rice, liijri or nan', pulse, and vegetables. Almost all Deccan Musal- 
mdns oat more chillies than other Musnlmuns. Well-to-do proprie- 
tors and Government servants take two meals a day, breakfast about 
nine or ten in the morning, and supper botwenn eight and nine in 
the evening. , In addition to the two main meals a few rich proprie- 
tors and Government servants drink tea with bread about soven in 
tbe morning and some drink milk. Tho monthly cost of food in a 
rich proprietor’s or Government servant’s family of not more than 
six persons with a yearly income of £120 to £200 (Rs. 1200-2000) 
varies from £3 to £6 (Rs.30-C0); in a rich Bobora or Mcbmdn 
family with a yearly income of £60 to £70 (Rs. COO-700) £2 10s. to 
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£3 (Ea. 25-80) j inarrcll-to-doDoccaaarUsan^sfnTnily £1 to £2 lOi, 
(Ks. 10-25) i and in a poor Musnlmitn family 8s. to IOj. (Rs.4-8). 

jSJI rich proprlotora. Government aervants, Eolioriis, and Momana 
oat mutton dailj' and aomo well-to-do Deccan artisana cat mutton 
onco or twice a week. Middle claas Doccan MusaliudD.s cat beef, 
some daily and somo twice a week. The poor try to invo mutton 
on tlio liamsAn and Bahar Ids and on other great days. Almost all 
Doccan Musnlmtlns oat buffalo or cow beef without scmplo as it is 
cheaper than mutton. Rich land proprietors, Boborjls, Alemans, and 
Government servants cat fowls and eggs, diiily, weekly, or once a 
month. ^ At the public dinners of almost all classes tlio chief dishes 
aroiiVydiii.rico boiled with fried mutton clarified butter and spices; 
jarda, rico boiled with clarified butter, sugar, saffron, almonds, 
cardamoms, cloves, popper, and cinnamon ; puhio, rico boiled with 
mutton clnrifiod butter and spices ; and khvshka kaliti boiled rico 
and curry. To food lOO gnests on hirynni or fried mutton and 
spiced rico costs about £.■» (Its. 50), oupitlAo or spiced rico and boiled 
mutton £3 (Rs. 30), and on hhiishka halia or carry and rico £2 
(Rs. 20). ^ Almost all neb and well-to-do townsmen and artisisas 
giro lirifdni and jarda on public feasts and middle or poor familie.? 
givopuZflo ov khushka hdta. Thoso dinners are given on marriage, 
death, initiation or bismtllah, nnd sacrifice or ahiha ceremony, ifho 
Musalmiln’s nsnal drink is water and milk, but somo of them take 
tea onco or twico a day, ^Of iuto.vicants somo Kasdbs or butchers, 
Takdrds or masons, Finjilrds or cotton teasers, and others drink 
fomented palm juice, country spirits, hompwatcr or bUng, and 
millet bcor or loja.’ Almost all men and women are very fond of 
betel leaf and betclnut, somo chow tobacco with betel leaf, and 
some old men take snuff. Except Bolioriis almost all Jlnsalmfins 
smoko tobacco in water pipes or huHiis. Somo smoko Madras 
cigars and somo smoko btdia or leaf cigars. Some sen’onts, land 
proprieters, and low Dcccanis are given to opinm eating, opium 
or chanditl smoking, and ynnja or berapflower smoking. The dress 
of tho different communities varies greatly. Among respectable 
oyods, land proprietors, and Government servants men wear tho 
small flat Moglml turban of lino white cloth which is known ns 
nastahk or plmn.‘ Plum turbans arc also worn by Attdrs or perfum- 
ers, Gnu^is or bricklayers, Rangrozes or dyers, Sutdrs or carpen- 
ters, and iambatgars or coppersmiths, but most of the men of these 
commumtics prefer rod to white and wear tho turban larger than 
the correct Mogbal shape. Bdgbdns or fruiterers and other classes 
of local cohorts wear largo white or red loosely rolled Hindu-liko 
turbans. Tho BoUora turban is white oval and tightly wound, nnd 
Memans wear Bilk or silver-bordered phenlas or headscarves. A 
plain cotton 4“^™ costs 8 «. to 16s. (Rs.4-S), one of cotton with 
go d ends £ to £8 (Rs. 10-30), of silk £2 to £5 (Rs.20.50), of 
silk with gold ends £3 to £10 (Rg. 30-100), and all of silk nnd gold 
called maato from £10 to £15 (Rs. lOO-lSO). Somo wear cotton 
or half cotton and half silk turbans daily ; and silk and gold 


1 NMaUi is a Persian worcl meaning plain. 
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turbans on holidays and public feasts. An every-day turban lasts 
one or two years, and a holiday turban for nearly thirty years. Somo 
land proprietors, Government servants, and well-to-do traders and 
craftsmen wear the Jimlta or muslin shirt falling to the knee, and, 
over the shirt a kafeha or tight waistcoat and an angnrJcha or 
overcoat, and somo of them the Icdha or Moghal buttoned coat. 
Bohonls and Memans wc.ir a shirt falling to the kneo, and over 
the shirt a waistcoat and a long coat. Other Deccanis, tho 
Kasilbs or butchers, tho Manytlrs or braccletmon, and tho Pinj.'tras 
or cotton teasers wear an angarkha or long coat without tho 
shirt or waistcoat. Proprietors, Government servants, and some 
well-to-do mci'chants and artisans, Bohords, and kfomans, somo 
Bdgbdns or fruiterer.?, Saikalgars or armourers, and IVarraks or 
paper makers, dress in tight or loose trousers. Somo Bdgbdns or 
fruiterers, Rasdbs or butchers, Pinidnls or cotton tensors, and 
Takards or stono masons wear llindnwaistclotlis or dholis. Except 
somo who prefer broad curl-toed and high heeled Upper India shoes, 
almost all the younger proprietors and Government servants and 
somo Memans and Bohorns nso English-shaped shoes or boots with 
socks or stockings. Almost all tho middle and low classes of local 
converts wear country shoes of different fashions. Somo Bohords 
and Memans like Gujardti shoes. Almost all country-mado shoes 
are of rod goat’s leather called nari and cost 2s. to 5 r. (Rs. 1-24) 
the pair. A rich man's wardrobe is worth £30 to £60 (Es. 300 - 600) ; 
a middle class man's £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150) ; and a poor man’s 
£2 to £3 (Es, 20-60). A rich man spends £2 to £0 (Rs. 20-60) a 
year on clothes; a middle class man £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15); 
and a poor man 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8). Tho women in rich and 
well-to-do families dress in tho odni or bendsc.arf, tho kiidti or 
short sleeveless shirt, a few in angids or short-sleeved bodices 
worked with gold and silver thread and many in cholis or short- 
slcoved bodices covering tho back and fastened in a knot in 
front, and tight pdyjamds or trousers. Except widows whoso 
colour is white women generally dress in red, yellow, green, 
crimson, and other bright colours. Tdmbatgar or coppersmith 
women dress somewhat like Mtlrwari women in an odni or 
headscarf, and a long shirt falling to tho anklo which is sowed to 
tho short-sleeved and backed bodice. Tho chief differonco is that 
they wear light trousers instead of tho Mdrwfiri petticoat. Bohora 
women wear tho short headscarf or odni, tho short-sleeved backless 
bodice or OJipia and tho petticoat or srlidjm, and, out of doors, tho all- 
covering iurka or veil with gauze eye-holes. Moman women dress 
in a short headscarf, a long shirt falling to tho kneo, .and loose 
trousers. Some women of ouier Deccan classes Attdrs or perfumers, 
Daldls or brokers, Ganndis or bricklayers, Kalaigars or tinners, 
Eangrezes or dyers, Saikalgars or armourers, and Warraks or 
paper makers, wear the high class Mnsalmftn trousers while others 
wear the Mardthi robe and bodice. Tho women of all other Deccan 
classes and old women in almost all classes dress in robes and 
bodices. Tho women of high class Musalmdn families always wear 
low heeled slippers called zandni jute, and Bohora women wear 
wooden sandals indoors and leather slippers on (roingout. Tho 
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women of all liigli class Mnsalmdn families and of most classes of 
local converts, except the Bdgbdn fruiterers, Easdb butchers, Pinjdra 
cotton teasers, T&mbolibetel<sellers and Takara masons never appear 
in public. When Bohora women go out they shroud the whole figare 
in a large cloak mth gauze eye openinga The women of some 
of the local classes who appear in public, when they go out of doors, 
cover their bodies with loose white sheets, except the face and feet. 
The women of Bohords and proprietors when they can afford it 
almost always dress in silk. The eveiy-day dress of other women is 
cotton. The women of upper class families embroider their shirts 
and bodices with gold or silver lace, generally with much skill and 
taste. In poor families the women have sddon more than one or 
two changes of raiment and their whole wardrobe in most cases is 
of cotton. The wardrobe of a rich woman is worth £50 to £100 
(Bs. 500-1000) and the yearly cost of her clothes is £2 to £5 
(Bs. 20-50) ; the wardrobe of a middle class woman is worth £5 to 
£20 (Ba 50-200) ; and of a poor woman not more than 10s. to £1 
(Bs. 5-10). Tipper class families keep their children clean and 
brightly dressed. Boys wear embroidered skull caps, satin shirts 
embroidered with gold or silver lace, and China silk tight or loose 
trousers, and girls a headscarf short trousers or a petticoat. Boys 
wear as ornaments the hansli or large gold neck ring, iadds gold or 
silver bracelets, and bedis or silver anklets. The gprPs ornaments are 
a nosering, either the nath in the side flesh of one nostril or the 
bulak in the gnstle between the two nostrils, the earrings called 
bdlia, silver or gold bracelets, and silver anklets. The children of 
most local and poor classes have to help their parents in their work 
and are seldom neatly or gaily dressed. The only ornament worn 
by the men of upper and respectable Mnsalmdn families is a gold 
or diamond finger ring, Bas&b batchers, Pinjdra cotton teasers, 
Takira masons, and Tdmboli betel-sellers, when they can afford it, 
wear a hali or large gold earring and a ioda or silver anklet on 
the right foot. The women of upper class families wear many 
kinds of gold necklaces, noserings, earrings, bracelets, and silver 
anklets. Except their noserings and necklaces the ornaments of 
most local Musalman women are of silver. Almost all women wear 

f lass as well as gold and silver bracelets. Of the stranger classes 
lohora and Meman women always wear gold necklaces, bracelets, 
firings, noserings and silver anklets. The galsar or gold and glass 
bead marriage necklace is put on during the marriage night and is 
never takenoff till the husband's death. Almost all women begin their 
married life with a good store of ornamenta A rich woman’s orna- 
ments include mirsdbeparva and for the forehead, tivusi, vadrtik, 

mate, chandraJiar, putlis, mdl, chdvalddne, and pdmpot for the neck ; 
noth and bulak for the nose ; bdlis, bugris, Tcaranphuls, Tcdmps, murkis, 
balas, and hallMa for the ear; bdeubands and dandtilis for the arms ; 
patUs, pounchis, kangans, and gajrds for the wrists j arsis and ehallds 
for the fingers ; kadds, todds, pdzebs, luls, and painjdms for the 
- ankles j anijodvas for the toes. Ankle and toe ornaments are always 
■of silver. When a woman is married her parents' give her at least 
one gold nosering and a set of earrings of gold, among the well- 
. to-do, and of silver among the poor, and silver finger rings. The 
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rich give many other ornaments and suits of costly dresses to their 
daughters. The women of the poor Deccan classes have few 
ornaments. A rich woman's ornaments vary in value from £200 to 
( £500 (Bs. 2000 - 5000) j an upper middle class woman's from 
£S0 to £G0 (Rs. 300 - GOO) j a lower middle class woman's'from £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50 - 100) j and a poor [woman’s from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40). 

- Proprietors and hereditary landholders do not till with their own 
hands. They either entrust their lauds to servants or lot them on 
lease. Many hereditary landholders whoso lands aro burdened 
with charges and mortgages have become Government servants. 
Almost all tho classes of local converts arc traders or craftsmen. 
They sell perfumes, hardware, fruit, cloth, mutton, and beef. Some 
Dcccanis aro grain and pulse dealers. The Bohords deal in hard- 
ware, European furniture, and kerosinc oil. The Bnkar Kasdbs sell 
mutton and tho Giiokasdbs sell beef. The Bilghfins deal in fruit, 
tho Attdrs in perfumes, the Memdns in cloth, the hlanyars in glass 
bangles and hardware, and the Warraks are paper dealers and 
bookbinders. Of crafts cotton cleaning is followed by Pinjdrds, 
stonecutting by Takdras, dyeing by Rangrozes, masonry by Ganndis, 
arms-cleaning and razor-making by Saikalgars, tinning copper and 
brass vessels by Kaldigars, carpenter’s work by SuUirs, copporpot 
making by Tdmbatgars, shaving by Hajdms, broking in horse sales 
by Daldls, and silk-weaving by Patvogars. Some poor grantees or 
amaldars servo as sipahis or wntehraen to Mdrwdri shopkeepers. In 
high classfamilics tho women do nothiugbut housework and embroid- 
ery. In middle class local or Deooani families, besides minding tho 
house, tho women do silk twisting ovpalva, work. Among craftsmen 
and shopkeeping classes, Kasilb women sell mutton, Pinjdra women 
clean cotton, Tdmboli w’omcn sell bctclnnt betel leaf and tobacco, 
Bdgbdn women sell fruit, and hlanydr women sell glass bangles. 
Some poor women earn a living by grinding corn. Tho yearly 
income of the Deccani or local traders is believed to bo not 
more than £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-500) and of tho Bohords and 
Memdns £50 to £300 (Rs. 500-3000). Among shopkeepers a 
Bohora makes £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 - 300) and craftsmen £10 to .£20 
(Rs. 100-200). A serv.'int is paid 8s. to .£! (Rs. 4-10), and a 
labourer 10s. to IGs. (Rs. 6-8) a month. During tho fair season 
most Mnsalmdn traders work in tho morning from six to nine in tho 
market whore they buy and sell through brokers, and again from 
six to nine in tho evening at their houses in settling their accounts. 
Between Juno and October their business hours are not regular. 
Craftsmen and labourers work from six to twelve, go home, dine, 
and rest till two, and again work till six. Shopkeepers stay in 
their shops from six in the morning to eight or nine in tho evening 
except a short rest for dinner about noon. Some Patvogars or silk- 
twisters and Momins or hand-loom weavers work till about eleven at 
night. Almost all Nagar Musalmdns rest for one day each on tho 
Bamedn and Bakar Ids and for two days tho ninth and tenth of 
Muliarram. Except Bohords, almost all cla.ssos, in remembrance that 
tho Prophet Muhammad dined in a garden after liis recovery 
from severe sickness, keep ns a half holiday and go out in parties to 
gardens and picnics on A'lihari cJiahdr shamhah, the last Wednesday 
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o£ the month of Safar. AJl classes of Musalrndns mark a death in 
the femily by resting one day and a family marriage by resting two 
days. 

Almost all local Deccan classes and of the richer classes the 
Eohoras and Memana are steady and hardworking. The npper 
classes are clean and polite and generally sober and honest, 
Bdgb^s or frnitererSj Ganndis or bricklayers, Kasdbs or hnlohors, 
Finjurds or cotton cleaners, and Takdrds or masons are strong and 
rough ; Attdrs or perfumers and Eangrezes or dyers are humble ; 
Tambatgars or coppersmiths are shi'ewd, vigorous, and hardworking ; 
Kanjdrs or poulterers are disorderly dirty and notedly quarrelsome ; 
and Jhdrds or dust-sifters are proverbially canning. Bhdtydrds or 
cooks are dirty but obedient. 

Among all the Deccan classes some Bdgbdns or fmiterers, 
Bdrutgars or firework makers, Glaundis or bricklayers, Manydrs or 
Imrdware dealers, and Tdmbolis or betel-leaf sellers, and among 
others Bohords,Meman8,and Tambatgars or coppersmiths are well-to- 
do, can meet marriage and other special expenses, and save. Attdrs 
or perfnmers, some Sutdrs or carpenters, Patvegars or silk-twisters, 
some Khsaba or batchers, Saikalgars or knife-grinders, Warraks or 
paper-makers, some Ganndis or bricklayers, and Bdgbdns or 
fruiterers are fairly oS ; tbey are not scrimped for food, clothes, and 
other necessaries, bat cannot meet marriage or other special charges 
without borrowing. Pinjdrds or cotton cleaners, Kanjars or 
poulterers, some Jhdrds, a few Patvegars or silk-twisters, and 
Kaldigars or tinners are very poor, and can hardly got food and 
clothes sufficient for their daily wants. 

Except Bdghdn fruiterers, Jhdra dust-sifters, Kanjdr poulterers, 
E!asdb butchers, and Manyar bangle-sellers, who marry only among 
themselves, almost all Deccan classes intermarry. Though most 
Musalmdn communities are not bound by regular rules, some of the 
local communities, the Bdgbdns or fruiterers, thoBhistis or watermen, 
the Jhdrds or dust-washers, the Kanjdrs or poulterers, the Easdbs or 
batchers, the Ifanyars or bracelet-sellers,thePinidrds or cotton-teasers, 
the Rangrezes or dyers,and the Takdrds or masons have adopted some 
simple mles.^ Social disputes are settled and breaches of rules’ 
punished by a headman called cliatidhari who decides in accordance 
with the opinion of tho majority of the class. The panishraont is 
cither a fine of 2s. Crf. to 10s. (Rs. 1^-5) or tho stopping of the pipe 
and water that is expulsion. Tho Bohords havo a separato religious 
organization and a roligions officer called muUa to settle disputes. 
Tho proprietors and other higher classes havo no special community 
or headman. Their religions difficulties are solved by tho mnuivi 
or law-doctor and their social disputes by the arbitration of tho 
elders without any fino or punishment. The Tambatgars settle 


1 Tho chief of those rnles are, that when a man dies a memherof mch family must 
goto his fnnoiai ; that when a xmblic dinner is given, unless all agrcoiotaico it.noono 
may takoitjthat at pnWie dinners no ono may leave till all are finished; that tho 
women’s pabiic dinners siionld come after tho mcn*a; that no one may continnoajob 
which OBO of their clasimcu hu brokca off esving to a quarrel with his employer. 
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disputes by calling tlio men of tbeir community togetbor when tlio 
oldest and tlio most respected membei's pass a decision. Except 
Bolioras and Tdmbatgars ivlio spend the fines in tbs repair of tbeir 
mosques or in giving alms to tbe poor almost all classes waste 
tbo fines in public dinners. Social and other rules are leas carefully 
enforced than they used to bo. 

Except tbo Boborfis wbo are Ismaili Sbids of tbe Ddudi soo^ 
almost all Nagar Musalmdns are Sunnis of the Hanafi scbool. The 
Bobords have a separate mosque and never pray in the regular Sunni 
mosque. Bobords are careful to pray regularly during Ramadn. Almost 
all of thorn go to tbeir mosque daily to pray. Another irregular sect are 
tbo Ghoir Mabadis or Auti-Mabadis who bold that tbo Mabadi or 
expected Saviour has come. In Nagar tbo followers of this sect are 
chiefly servants and soldiers. They boHovo that Mohammad Mabadi 
wbo rose to fame in Northern India, Gujardt, and Elbiirdsdn at the 
ond of tbe fifteenth century was tbo promised Mahadi. After bis 
death in loOi being persecuted by the Moghal emperors of 

Delhi, bis grandson Syed Ahmad camo to Abmadoagar during tbo 
reign of Burbdn Nizdm Sbdb (1580). Ho found favour with tbo 
king, and not only made him and many of bis nobles his disciples 
but also received in marriago tbo daughter of tbo saint Sbdb Sharif. 
Gbair Mabadis divide tbo country in which members of their sect 
live into dairds or circles of one of which Nag.ar is the centre. 
Though free to profess tbeir opinions the Gbair Jlahadis practiao 
concealment and are always anxious to pass as orthodox Muslims. 
Tbo chief differences between the regular Sunni and the Gbair 
Mabadi services are that a Gbair Mabadi does not lift bis bands 
while be repents tbo dua or blessing at tbo closo of tbo namaz 
or prayer; ho does not require an imam or prayer leader as all 
Mabadis pray together without standing behind a learned maitlvi; 
and they have no mimhar or pulpit. Many of them live at Haidarabad 
and all are well-to-do. Besides Gbair iMahadis some Tdmbatgars and 
a few Ndikvarisj mostly living at Nagar, aro Wabdbis. Tbe pi’esent 
number of Wahabis in Abmadnagar is small and no converts are made. 
Wabdbis though fieo to profess tbeir opinions are afraid of tbo 
orthodox Mnsalmdns and practise concealment. Meman, Tdmbatgars, 
and tbo bulk of Nagar Mnsalmdns are fairly religious and go to 
pray daily in tbe mosque. A few Bdgbdns or fruiterers, tbo Kasdbs 
or butchers, tbe Pinjaras or cotton teasers, and tbo Takdras or 
masons are Mnsalmdns in little more than name, and seldom pray 
to Allah. Bakar Kasdbs and Pinjdrds still worship Hindu gods 
and have idols bid in their houses. Almost all Musalmdns attend 
public prayers on tbo Ramzdn and Bakar Id festivals. Almost all 
the upper classes of Nagar Musalmdns aro careful to give froo alms 
to tbo poor. They pray in tbo morning and read the Kurdn for an 
hour or two, and, on Fridays, meet togotbor to pray in the Jama 
mosque. 

■ Except Bdgbdns or fruiterers, Kanjdrs or poulterers, Kasdbs or 
butchers, Pinjdrds or cotton-teasers, Takdr.ds or masons, and 
Tdmbolis or betel-sellers, no Nagar Musalmdns lot tboir women 
appearin' public. Proprietors and other upper class Musalmdns 
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never allow their women to go out, hut the women of some Deccan 
ITuhammadans go out at night and sometimes during the day 
covering the body except the face and the feet with a largo white 
sheet. When Bohora women go out they shroud their fignree in 
a dark cloak with gauze eye openings. B^Lgban, Kanjgr^ Kasab, 
Pinidrit, Takdra, and T^mbat women appear in public in the same 
dress they wear at home, jilmost all MnsalmAns employ the Mzi 
to register their marriages. The hazis, some of whom as in JSagarj 
Sangamner, Nevlisa, and other large towns are hereditary, and hold 
inim lands but most elective are paid in cash hy their employee. 
They are chosen by the general body of Musalmdns. 

Hagar Mnsalmdns are never married in childhood. Some rich 
and well-to-do Musalmdns perform the betrothal ceremony, 
a month or two before marriage. The marriage ceremony lasts 
about five days. The fimt three days are passed in seclusion 
when the bodies of the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric. At ten in the morning of the fourth day gifts 
of henna pass between the bride and bridegroom and of sweet 
scented oil in the evening of the same day. At noon on the fifth 
the dowry or hari, inclnding ornaments, clothes, sugar, almonds, 
sngarcandy, cocoanuts, and betel leaf and betelnut, passes from the 
bridegroom to the bride, and, in tbe evening, tho bridegroom 
mounted on a borse goes in a procession called shah gasht or haral 
to tho bride’s with music, lighted torches, and fireworks. On 
reaching tbe bride’s the hazi or his deputy registers the marriage, 
takes bis fee, and leaves. The men spend the rest of tbe night in 
listening to hired dancing girls and musicians, and the women 
spend it in singing in a room separate from the men. Before 
morning tho singing stops and the guests leave. In the morning a 
feast is given at the bride’s, and in tbe afternoon the bridegroom is 
taken to tbe zondna or women’s quarters to perform a ceremony 
which is known as galva that is face-showing. In this ceremony 
while singing women or domnis sing songs the bridegroom is led into 
tbe women’s room and seated on a bed facing tbe bride, and a 
mirror is held between them. Both of them are covered with a 
white sheet, wbiob, after a short time, the bride removes from her 
face and shows the bridegroom her face for the first time in a 
i^ror. Before looking at her face the bridegroom draws a gold 
ring on the bride’s finger. Their kinswomen wave a silver or 
copper coin round the heads of tbe pair, and crack their finger 
joints over their heads to take away their ill-lnok or laldyan hna. 
The coin waved round their heads is called hole. Tho Kurdn is 
laid beteveen the bride and bridegroom and he reads tbe chapter 
called Pe.'ice. When tbe chapter is ended the bridegroom bids 
farewell to tbe bride’s father and mother, lifts tho bride in bis arms, 
seats her in a carriage or litter, and takes her with pomp and 
music to his house. Kext day a party is held at the bridegroom’s 
in which the kinspoople of the pair throw fruit and fiowers at tho 
pair and at each other. After tho marriage their relations give four 
Priday parties.. A rich man spends £50 to £100 (Rs. 600-1000) 
on a son’s marriage and £80 to £80 (Rs. 300 - 8Q0) on a 
daughter’s j a middle-class man £20 to £40 (Rs. 200 - 400) on a 
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son’s and £15 to £30 (Rs. 150-300) on a danghter’s; and a poor man 
£10 to £20 (Rs- 100-200) on a son’s and £8 to £10 (Rs.'80-100) on 
a daughter's. Some of the lower Deccan classes keep the ceremonies 
called the satvasa in the seventh month of the first pregnancy. 
They also keep cliati on the sixth day after the birth of a child on 
which they say Allah wiites the destiny of the child. Another 
ceremony called cMllti is also performed on the fortieth day 
after the child’s birth. Up to the fortieth day the charges 
connected with the birth vary among the rich from £10 to 
£15 (Bs. 100-150)j among middle class families from £3 to £6 
(Bs. 30-60)^ and among the poor from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). 
Musalmdns perform the akiha or sacrifice ceromonyj some as early 
as on the Mth or fortieth day after the birth of the child, and 
others as late as in the seventh year. As there is no religious 
restriction as to the age it is sometimes performed in the fortieth 
year and in some cases even after that age. For a girl one and for 
a boy two goats are killed, the bones being taken off the joints 
instead of being broken. Except the child’s father and mother all 
relations share in tho dinner. On the sacrifice a rich man spends 
£4 to £8 (Rs. 40-80), a middle class man £1 10s. to £3 (Rs.l5 -30), 
and a poor man £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20). When a boy or girl is four 
years four months and four days old, comes the Bismilldh or In 
Allah’s Name that is the initiation ceremony. Guests come and ono 
of their religious office bearers, a kdzi or a maulvi, attends and tho 
child repeats to him tho confession of faith or Bismilldh. Tho 
parents give a dinner, if rich spending £2 to £3 (Ra 20 - 30) 
and if poor 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). All Musalmdn boys aro 
circumcised by tho barber before they are ten years old and 
generally at six or seven. If the parents are well-to-do, tho barber 
is given a snit of clothes, 5s. (Rs. 24) in cash, and 24 pounds 
(1| sliers) of rice, ^ sJm' of molasses, and betel leaves and nuts. 
If the parents are poor the barber gets 2s. Gd. (Rs.l^) in cash, 
a pheta or headscarf, and 2^ pounds (li shers) of rice, ono pound 
(J slier) of molasses, and betel leaves and nuts. 

When a Musalmdn is at tho point of death a man reads tho 
ydsin, the chapter of tho Kurdn which describes death and the 
glorious future of tho believer. All near the dying man repeat the 
creed and tho prayer for forgiveness and salvntion, and the dying 
man’s favourite, his wife, his son, or his mother drops honey or sweet 
water in his mouth. After death the attendants close the month 
and eyes and cover the body with a white sheet. Tho ghassal or 
body-washer, a man if tho dead is a man, a woman if the dead is a 
woman, comes, and, laying tho body on a wooden platform, washes it 
gently and carefully with hot water among tho Sunnis and with cold 
water among the Shids. It is perfumed with abir or scented powder, 
Icapur or camphor, guldh or rose water, and attar or scented oil, and 
covered with a white scented shroud called a kafan. When the 
friends and relations have taken the last look the body is laid on a 
bier or jandeah which is covered with a white sheet,- flower garlands 
are spread over it, and it is raised on the shoulders of four men and 
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home away amid the women’s lamentations and the men’s cry 
Ld.tl laha-illa allah, There is no God but Allah. When they reach 
the graveyard they set the bier in an appointed places and all pray 
that the sins of the dead may bo forgiven and that ho may bo saved. 
Mnsdlmans must pray for the dead before they bury them, either at a 
mosque on their way to the burial ground or in the burial ground. The 
present practice is to pray in the graveyard, some of which Lave a 
mosque which is used solely for holding prayers for the dead. The 
Musalmdn grave is of two shapes baghli and sadi. The bagliH grave 
is six feet long, two and a half feet wide, and four feet deep, and has a 
long hole in the west side to hold the body lengthwise. The body 
is laid with the head to the north, the feet to the south, and the 
face to the west. The whole is covered “with planks slanting from 
the west edge to the bottom of the cast side of the grave. The ladi 
grave has no side hole, bnt two feet high walls of burnt brick and 
mnd close the east and west sides. The body is laid between the 
walls and is covered by laying planks across the walls. Before the 
body IS buried, if the dead is a man, he is dressed in a hafni or 
beggar’s cloak covering tbe wbole body but tbe bead and forearms, 
and made of a single sheet with a hole in the middle to pass over 
the head. Over the kafnt is the kafan or shrond, and over tho 
shroud is a chddar or white sheet. The hafni and kafa7i are buried 
with the body and the sheet or chddar is given to tho man who 
has charge of the graveyard. If the dead is a woman the body is 
dressed in the kafni, shronded in the fca/aii, and wrapped in two 
chddars instead of in one. The kafhi, kafan, and one cMdar arc buried 
mth the body, and the remainingc/iadar is given to the manin charge 
of tho burial ground. When the grave is filled, the mourners scatter 
a little earth on the grave repeating an Arabic text meaning, Wo 
creatures of the earth give you to the earth, where we shall soon follow 
you. Musalmdns do not leave a lamp, flowers, or water with the 
dead. When the grave is filled the monmers return to the house of 
mourning. At the door of the deceased’s house a prayer for his sonl 
is repeated, and all go to their homes except the near relations and 
friends who dine with the mourning family. On the third morning the 
zidrat or feast is held at which all relations and friends meet in tho 
house of mourning or in the nearest mosque, read some verses from 
the ILurdn, and pray that the merit of the act may pass to the sonl 
of the dead. They then hand flowers and sweetmeats among tho 
guests and the guests withdraw, except a few relations and friends, 
who go to the grave and strew -it with flowers. All Musalmdns 
give dinner pai^es on the tenth, twentieth, and fortieth days after 
a death. Tho dinner parties on tbe tenth and twentieth days are 
given only to some friends and near relations j hut tho fortieth- 
day dinner called clidlisvdn or fortieth is a public dinner. Poor 
Deccanis keep the third and the tenth, or the fortieth only. A death 
costs a rich man £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200), a middle class man 
£5 to_ £10 {Rs. 50-100), and a poor man £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-60), 
Proprietors and other upper class Musalmdns, as a rule, are careful 
to give their hoys good schooling. They teach them to read tho 
Rnrdn, and almost all of them teach them Urdu, Persian, Marathi, 
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and English. Moman and Bohora hoys leam Arabic enough to 
read the Kurdn and are also taught Gujarati and Urdu. Tdmbatgar 
boys learn to read tho Kurdn, and some Persian, Urdu, and Marathi. 
Some Tdmbatgars have begun to teach their boys English. Except 
tho Kanjars or poulterers, the Pinjdras or cotton teasers, and the 
Tabards or masons, most of the Deccan classes teach their boys to 
read the Knran, and to read and Tprite a little Urdu and Marathi. 
Almost all tho Deccan classes in Nagar city and some in 
Sangamner, UTevdsa, Shevgaon, Kopargaon, Kharda, and Shrigonda 
give their boys somo schooling. About eight Deccan boys and 
three Tambatgar boys are learning English in the Ahmadnagar 
high school. There is a Government Hindustdni girls' school, 
whore some of the Deccan classes send their girls till they are nine 
or ten years old to loam Urdu and Mardthi. On tho whole except 
the Jbdrds or dust-washora, tho Pinjdras or cotton teasers, and the 
Tabards or masons tho Nagar Miisalmdns are a rising class. 

Tho thirty-five classes of tho Musalmdnpofjnlation of Ahmadnagar 
may ho brought under two divisions, four main classes, and thirteen 
minor classes who intermarry and together form one body; 
and eighteen small communities most of which have some peculiar 
or irregular customs and all of which are distinct in matters of 
marriage. Tho main body of Mnsalmdus, who intermarry and differ 
little in loob customs or dress, besides tho four main classes of 
Moghnls, Pathdns, Shaibhs,and Syeds indnde thirteen minor classes 
of whom two Attdrs or perfumers and Daldls or brobers are 
traders, eight Bdrutgars or firework-mabers, Darjis or tailors, 
Gonivdlds or grain-sellers, Kaldigars oi tinners, Ndlbands or far- 
riers, Patvegars or tassel-twisters, Rangreses or dyors, and Warrabs 
or paper makers are craftsmen ; and three Bhistis or water-carrioi’s, 
Kdikvdris or messengers, and Tirgars or arrow-makers are servants. 
Of the eighteen communities who marry only among themselves, and 
most of whom are marked by peculiar and iri’egular customs, threo 
strangdrs Bohords and Memaus Gujarat and Outch traders, and Gdo- 
kasabs or beef butchers. Tho remaining fifteen are chiefly of local 
Hindu or Deccan origin. They are, Bdgbdn fruitorers, Bakarkasdb 
mutton butchers, Bhatyara cooks. Dhobi washermen, Gaundi 
bricklayers, Ghair-Mahadis or Anti-Mahadis, Hajdm barbers, Jhdra 
dust-sifters, Kaujar poulterers, Momin weavers, Pinjdra. cotton 
teasers, Saikalgar knife-grinders, Sutdr carpenters, Takara stone- 
masons, and Tdmboli betel-sellers. 

Of the four leading Musalmdn classes Moghuls, Pathdns, Shaikhs, 
and Syeds tho Moghals and Pathdns are small bodies and the Shaikhs 
and Syeds aro found in largo numbers throughout tho district. 

Moghals are found in small numbers in somo of tho larger towns. 
They claim descent from tho Moghal conquerors of the Deccan 
in the early part of tho seventeenth contuiy. In appearance they 
do not differ from Shaikhs. The men take viirza before them names 
and the women add Ubi or hegam to theirs. They do not diner from 
Syeds and Shaikhs in dress, manners, or customs. Th^ are either 
proprietors, or soldiers, constables, and servants. They marry 
withSyeds, Shaikhs, or Pathdns. They aro hardworking, thnity, 
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and BoLor, but most of tbom are in debt. Into Syeds and Shaikhs 
they teach their boys Mardthi, English, and Persian. Some of 
them have entered the revenue and police services. 

Patha/'nB are found aU over the district. They claim descent from 
the Afghan mercenaries and military leaders who conquered or 
took service in the Deccan. They are generally tall, well made, 
and dark or olive-skinned. The men add khan to their names and 
the women hibi. They are husbandmen, soldiers, constables, and 
servants. Though hardworking and thrifty their fondness for 
pleasure and good living keeps most of them in debt. Their 
manners and customs do not differ from those of Shaikhs and other 
leading classes and they generally give and take daughters from 
Shaikhs and other regular classes. 

Shaikhs claim descent from the three leading Knraish families, 
the Siddikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Siddik, the Fdmkis 
from Umar-al- Farnk, and the Abbdsis from Abbasone of the Frophel^s 
nine uncles. The bulk of the Shaikhs are chiefly if not entirely 
the representatives of local Hindn converts. Tho men take Shaikh 
or Muhammad before their names, and the women add bibi to theirs. 
They do not differ in their look dress or manners from Syeds and 
like them are neat and clean. They are hardworking, tlirifty, and 
sober. They are proprietora, Grovernment servants, or traders, and 
are generally well-to-do. They marry either Avith Shaikhs or with 
Syeds. Many of them are careful to give their hoys a good schooling, 
and a considerable number have gained appointments as dorks and 
in the police. 

Syeds, or Elders, claim descent from Fatima the daughter and 
Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. They are said to 
have settled as mercenaries and religious teachers chiefly during tho 
time of the Ahmadnagar kings (1490-1686). The men take mir or 
syed before or shah after their names, and the women add bibi to 
theirs. They are generally tall, strong, well made, and fair. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in their habits, but as a rule they 
are fond of pleasure and indolent. Syeds are either land proprietors 
or Government servants. They marry either among themselves or 
with Shaikhk. They are oarafnl to send their boys to school, and 
many have risen to high revenue and police appointments. 

The thirteen classes who form part of the main or regular Mnsal- 
min community are : 

AttS/'rs, or Perfumers, are found in small numbers in Ahmad- 
nagar city and in some of the larger towns. They are either tall 
or of middle height thin and fair. The men shave the head, wear the 
beard full, and dress in a turban, a shirt, a coat, and tight trousers. 
The women are like the men in appearance and dress in a robe and 
bodice. They are neat, clean, andtidy in their habits, and some of them 
are well-to-do. They have fixed shops where thqr sell flowers, 
jessamin oil, dbir powder, frankincense sticks, and masala a 
mixture of aloewood, sandalwood, and dried rose leaves. They 
marry generally among themselves but also givo their daughters to 
Shaikhs and Syeds. In social matters they form a separate commn- 
nity under an elective headman, and settle social disputes according 
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to tlie votes of the majority of the members of the community and 
with the consent of the headman. They do not differ from the 
main classes of Mnsalmdns in manners or customs, and are said to be 
religious and careful to say their prayers. They teach their children 
a little Hindustani and Mardthi. Hone of them take to new pursuits. 

Ba'rutgars, or Firework-makers, ai'e found in small numbers 
in all the larger towns of the district. They are either tall or of 
middle height thin and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and a pair of tight trousers. The women are thin and of middle height 
with good features and fair skins. They dress in a robe and 
bodice. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
Firework makers were formerly highly esteemed but their craft 
has greatly •declined. Though hardworking and thrifty, few are 
well-to-do or able to save. They do not form a separate community 
nor differ in manners and customs from the main classes of Musal- 
milns vdth whom they marry. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school but few of them are religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They teach their boys Marathi and Urdu, and besides as firework 
makers many earn their living ns servants and constables. 

BMstiS, or Watcr-caiTicrs, are found in small numbers in all 
district towns and largo villages. They ai-o a branch of Shaikhs 
from whom they do not differ except in being rather dirtier and 
more untidy than the bulk of Shaikhs. They are servants to 
Europeans and upper class Musalmdns and Fdrsis bringing water 
in leather bags on bullock-baok. When employed by European 
masters who require their undivided services, they are paid 16s. to 
£1 (Rs. 8-10) a month, and when they serve four or five native 
families they get about 2s. (Re. 1) a month from each. They give 
their daughters to any of the regular classes of Musalmuns and do 
not differ from the main classes of Mnsalmdns in manners or 
customs. They do not send their boj's to school or take to other 
pursuits. 

DalaTs, or Brokers, are found in small numbers in Ahmad- 
nagar city. They were originally sipdJiis or soldiers from the Nizam’s 
country. They dress in regular Musalmdn fashion. The men 
wear the sipdhiydni or military twisted turban, and some of their 
old women dress in the Mardtha robe and bodice. Some are quiet, 
sober, thrifty, clean and well-to-do j others are badly off smoking 
hemp and eating opium. They never act as brokers except in horse 
sales. They are given a five per cent brokerage on the price of the 
horse by the seller when they are engaged by the seller or by the buyer 
when they are engaged by the buyer, and in some cases by both. 
They are Hanafi Sunnis but seldom say their prayers. They are a 
veiy small body and have no class organization. They marry either 
among themselves or udth any of the regular Musalmdn classes. 
They teach their children a little Hindustdni and MarJlthi. None 
take to now pursuits. 

Darjis, or Tailors, are found in small numbers and ara a branch 
of Shaikhs. Except that they make their living as tailors, they 
differ in no way from other Shaikhs. 
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Chapter HI. Goniw'ala's, or Grain Sollors, -who like Daijis, do not differ in 
p„ i,.'inrfinn Shaikhs, nro found only in Ahmadnnpr from which 

Mpnia 0 bullock-bnok ovor tho whole district. On the 

Mus4lmAk 8. ^bolo they aro well off. 

KaWigai*. Kala'igars, or Tin-smiths, who arc found in largo nnmhoni in 
Ahmadungar and in other largo towns, nro s.iid to ropresout llindus 
of tho samo class converted by Anrangzob (1658- 1 707). Thej call 
thcinsclvcsShoikhB,and ncithormcn nor women differ from Shaikhs in 
look,drcss,or manners. They tin copper and brass vessels ntl0i(,(Rao) 
tho hundred vessels. Their sorvices nro always in demand. They 
havo a well managed union srith an elective headman mcliaudhari, 
who, with tho consent of tho majority of tho mombors, fines any one 
who breaks their ensto rules. Thoy keep no Hindu customs and do 
not differ from regular MumlraAns %rith whom thoy intermany. 
Thoy aro Hanaff Sunnis in religion and many of them nro religions 
and careful to say thoir prayers. They leach their boys to read tho 
Knrdn and Mardthl Thoy tako to no now pursuits. 

Ndiki'Aris. Na'ikvn'ris, or Messengers, aro found in Inrge nnmhcrs over 
tho whole district Apparently to acconut for tuo niiik in their 
namos, their own story roprosents Mnratlm Ktinbis converted to 
Islitm hy Haidar Naik of Maisnr (1761-1 782). They speak Hindnstiini 
with a misturo of Mardthi. Both men and women dress in the 
rognlar Mardtha fashion. Thoy are liko Mardthfis in features, strong 
muscular and dark or sallow-skinned. Tho men wear Maraths 
shoes and hardorda or silk waiststrings. They nro quiot hard- 
Avorking and sober, and somo of tbom tiro Avell-to-do. They nro 
Iinsbandraon, constables, and watchmen. Somo have a fair knowledge 
of English and havo bocomo Hindusldni Mnnshis. Tlioy nro Sunnis 
except a few who arc Wdhdbis. Most of thorn still follow some 
Hindu customs, keeping HoK in March- April and IliviiU in 
Ootobor-Novombor. In Ahmadnngar city thoy nro too few to 
form a separate community, but in Sangamnor and other towns and 
villages thoy linvo asoparato council of thoir oldors who punish 
breaches of oasto rules with fines which gonorally tako tho form of 
casto dinners. Of Into somo havo bogun to send thoir hoys to school 
and some havo got posts as tenobers and dorks. 

Naibanils, ^ MaTbands, or Farriers, aro found in considorablo numbers 
in almost all largo towns and villages. According to their own 
account thoy havo como from tho Nizdm’s country. Thoy do 
not differ &om ^Idigars in look, dross, manners, or customs. 
Thoy aro hardworking, thrifty, and sober. Thoy shoo horses and 
buUooks, and aro woll-to-do and able to save. Liko Kaldigars or 
tiimers thoy marry with any other regular classes of Mnsalmans. 
They do not send thoir boys to school or tako to now pursuits. 
Fatvogais. PatV0gars, or Tassel-twistors, who are asmnll class, like KaWignrs 

and others do not differ from Shaikhs in look, dress, manners, or 
customs. They sell silk tassels, silk waistoords, false hair, and fly 
flaps, and sot gold necklaces and otho? womon’s omamouts in silk. 
They earn Is. tofis. (Ro, ^-1) a day, and are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober. They mnriy with any of tho rognlar Mnsalman classes, 
"hey do not send thoir boys to school or take to now pursuits. 
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Eangrezes, ov Dyers, found in small numbei’s like tlie Patvegars 
call tiiemselvcs Shaikhs, and do nob differ from Shaikhs in look 
dress and manners. They dye burbans, headscarves, and silk. Their 
I work is constanb. They are paid 2s. bo 4s. (Rs. 1-2) for dyeing a 
turban, Is. bo Is. 6d. (8- 12 as.) for dyeing a headscarf, and 3s. 
(Rs. li) for dyeing five pounds weighb of silk. They dye crimson, 
red, yellow, blue, and black. They are hardworking thrifty and 
sober, and are well-to-do and able to save. ‘They marry with any 
regular Mnsalrndns. They give their boys no schooling and take 
to no new pursuits. 

Tirgars, or Arrow-makers, who do nob differ in any respecb from 
Shaikhs, are found in a very small nnmber only at Ahmadnagar. 
They got their name from their old trade of making bows and 
arrows for native troops. They have lost their trade as there is no 
demand for their bows and arrows, and work as servants. The 
present ehobd(vrs or staff-bearers of the Ahmadnagar district 
. jndge^s court are Tirgars. 

Warraks, or Paper-makers, are found in small numbers. Like 
. many other classes they are a branch of Shaikhs and do not differ 
from them in look or dress. They used to make paper but their 
' craft has been rained by the competition of cheap European goods, 
and most of them are now servants and messengers. They marry 
with any of the regular classes and do not differ from them in 
' manners and customs. They give their boys no schooling and are 
very poor. 

The eighteen distinct and irregular communities are : 

Ba'gba'ns, or' Pruiterors, are found in considerable numbers 
throughout the district. They are said to have come from different 
parts of the Deccan and to have been converted by Aurangzeb.^ 
‘ Theyaro tailor of middle height, weU made, and dark or olive-skinned. 
The men shave the head, wear the beard fuU, and dress in a large 
carelessly wound Mardtha turban, a tight jacket and a shirt, a pair 
of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women are like the men and 
wear the Mardtha robe and bodice. Both men and women are 
neat and clean in their habits. The Bdgbaus sell fruit and pot 
herbs, pomegranates, plantains, guavas, oranges, figs, potatoes, 
brinjals, cabbages, and peas. They are hardworking and thrifty, and 
I are generally weU-to-do and able to save. They form a separate 
community and marry only among themselves. They have strong 
Hindu leanings, eschew beef, and keep Hindu festivals. Though 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name they seldom pray or keep 
Musalmdn customs. They respect and obey the kiei and employ him 
to register their marriages. They take to no new pursuits. 

Ba/karkasaTtS, or Mutton Butchers, are found all over the 
district. They are said to represent Ldd converts made by the emperor 
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were the greatest and most zealous Musalmnn rulers of modem times. There seems 
little reason to doubt that considerable bodies of Hindus turned to IshUn under the 
Babmaiii (134'7- WOO) and tho Ahmadnagar kings (1400-1590), 
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Aurangzeb. They have come from different parts of the Deccan, 
Like other Deccan Mnsalmans they are either tall or of middle height 
and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the head and wear a 
short or full beardj and dress in a large Mardtha turban or head- 
scarf, a tight jacket, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The women are like the men and dress in a Hindu robe 
and bodice. Both men and women are rather dirty and untidy. 
They have fixed shops where they kill sheep and goats, and are hard- 
working thrifty and sober, some of them being well-to-do and able 
to save. They form a separate community and many only among 
themselves. They have strong Hindu leanings, eschew beef, and 
consider the touch of a beef butcher impure. They keep Hinda 
festivals and worship Hindu gods. Though Sunnis of tho Hanafi 
school in name few are religious or careful to say their prayers. 
Hey respect the regular kazi and employ him to register their 
marriages. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. 

Bhatya'ra's, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in 
Ahmadnagar city. They are said to have come from Delhi about a 
hundred years ago ; and to have married with low class Deccan 
Mnsalmans from whom they do not now differ in look, dress, or manners. 
They are employed to cook public dinners, and also keep shops 
where th^ sell cooked meat and country handmade bread. Some 
of thorn have bakeries and prepare English loaves and biscuits. 
They are hardworking and thmty, and some are well-to-do and 
able to sava They have no separate union, but marry either 
among thomsolves or take wives from other low class Musalman 
families. They respect and obey the regular kdzi, and employ him 
to register their marriages. They g^ve their boys no schooling and 
take to no new pursuits. 

Holiora's, probably from tho Gnjariti vohoravu to trade 
also known as Diimlis from a pontiff of that name, are found 
in small numbers chiefly at Ahmadnagar. They are said to have 
settled in the district soon after the beginning of British rule. 
Their homo tongue is Gujardti, and with others they speak Hindustdni 
and Mardthi. They are generally active and well made, hut are 
wanting in strength and robustness. Their features are regular 
and clear cut, tho skin olive, and the expression gentle and shrewd. 
The men as a rulo shavo tho head and wear the heard long and 
thin. Tho women are like the men delicate, fair, and 'regular 
featured. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
They deal in English piccegoods, Chinaware, and iron oil and 
water buckets. They are hardworlring, thrifty, sober, and generally 
well-to-do and ahlo to save. They form a well organized body and 
havo a strong class feeling. They sbow much respect to thoir chief 
Mullah Sfihcb whoso head-quarters are at Surat. They are regular 
in paying his dues, and conform to all tho rules of their religion. 
Tlioy marry among themselves only, and, though they do not 
associate with other Musalmsins, they differ littlo from thorn in 
manners and customs. They teach their chUdron Gnjaniti, hut none 
take to now pursuits. 
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Ga'okasa'bs, or Beef Batcbers, are found in small numbers in 
the city of Abmadnagar. They are said to be descended from 
Abyssinian slaves in the service of Haidar Ali of Maisur, who came 
to Ahmadnagar with General Wellesley^s army in 1803 and settled 
in the cantonments. They are tall, strong, well made, and dark. 
The men either shave the head or keep the hair ; they wear the 
beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a jacket, a shirt, and a pair of 
tight trousers. The women are like the men in appearance, and dress 
in a Hindu robe and bodice. Both men and women are dirty and 
untidy in their habits, and are proverbially dishonest and quarrel- 
some. They kill cows and buffaloes, and have shops. The cow-beef 
is used by Christians and Musalmdns, and the buSalo beef by 
Musalmdns, Mhdrs, and Milngs. They are hardworking but much 
given to drink and are seldom well-to-do. They marry among 
themselves only and form a distinct class under a c/ia?td/ian or head- 
man chosen &om the most respected members, who, with the 
consent of the majority of the members, has power to fine any one 
disobeying his orders. Though Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, 
few are religious or careful to say their prayers. Their manners and 
customs do not differ from those of regular Musalmans, and like 
them they obey and respect the regular idzi and employ him to 
register their marriages. They give their boys no schooling and 
take to no new pursuits. 

^ Gaundis, or Bricklayers, are found in small numbers all over 
the district. They are said to have come from Bijdpur in the 
sixteenth century. Like other Deccan Musalmdns they are either 
tall or of middle height and dork or olive-skinned . The men shavo 
the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a large Mardtha turban, 
a coat, a waistcoat, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. The women 
dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. Bricklayers are hard- 
working and thrifty and some of them are well-to-do and able to 
save. Most work as day labourers earning Is. to 2s. (Ke. i-1), and 
some take building contracts. They form a separate community 
marrying only among themselves. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and of late years have become very religious, building 
mosques, and praying regularly. They send their boys to school 
and some have risen to be clerks and hospital assistants. 

Gliair TVCa. bg.rliH, or Anti-Mahadis, are found in Nagar and 
Aurangabad and a few in Sholdpur. In Ahmadnagar they used to form 
a separate union and lived in a small walled place called daira or circle 
two miles east of Nagar city. This daira is called after Syed Ahmad 
otherwise called Shah Sharif. MAloji the grandfather of Shivaji 
prayed for a child at Shilh Sharif’s tomb and when he got children, 
he named his first son Shdlidji and his second Shari^i in honour of 
his patron saint Shdh Sharif, and built a reservoir near the tomb 
which still remains. A yearly fair or xerus is held in honour of the 
saint and is attended by 300 to 400 Musalmdns and Hindus. Besides 
the Ahmadnagar Daira Ghair-Mahadis have a daira at Chichodi 
about fifteen miles south-east of Ahmadnagar. They are sober 
" thrifty and fairly off, except some who smoke hemp and drink liquor. 
Some have hereditary lands which they say wore originally granted 
by Bnrhdn Nizdm SMh (1508 •1553), They are foot and mounted 
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constables and messengers. In social matters they have a distinct 
organization under a lieadmnn named mnrsMd or instructor wlo 
registoi’s marriages, and punishes breaches of class rules by maldng 
the offender bog pardon in, public by repeating the words Tola 
istighMr, that is Sorrow and pardon. They teach their children o 
little &’ndustdni and Mardbhi. Nonohave risen to any high post in 
Gorernment service. Their peculiar roligous beliefs have aircadj 
been noticed. 

Haja'zns, or Barbers, are found in small numbers in tho city 
of Aimadnagar. They aro fresh settlers from tho North-West 
Provinces. The men are thin, tall, and olive-skinned. They keep tho 
hair and wear full beards. They dress in a skullcap or a headscarf, 
a coat, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. Tho women dress in a 
headscarf, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habifs. Tho barbers shave 
Musalmdns and circumcise their bo}'s, and are paid 3d. (2 us.) for 
shaving a man’s head and 2s. 6d. (Bs. 1}) for a ‘circumcision. 
They are hardworking and sober, but aro poor and liavo to borrow 
to meet special charges. They form a separate community and 
marry among themselves only. Their manners and customs do not 
differ from those of other Idnsalmilns. Thoy are Sunnis of tho 
Hanafi school and are seldom religions or careful to say thoir 
prayers. They givo their hoys no schooling and take to no new 
pursuits. 

Jha'ra'S, or Bust-sifters, aro found in small numbers nil over 
the district. They are descended from Bfindn converts and aro said 
to have come from different parts of the Deccan. They hny tho' 
sweepings and ashes of goldsmith's shops and furnaces and sift out 
particles of gold and silver. They also sift the ashes of dead Hindus 
for melted ornaments, diving and bringing up tho mud when tho 
ashes are thrown into water. Thoy are hardworking and thrifty 
but live from hand to mouth as tho returns from tho dnst sifting 
are small. They form a separate community and marry onlyhmong 
themselves. They have no special enstoms. They are Sunnis of 
tho Hanafi school in nBme,‘bnt are seldom religions or careful to say 
their prayers. They respect and obey tho regular Mzi and employ 
him to register their marriages. Thoy never send their hoys to 
school. Besides as dust-sifters some earn their living os servants and 
messengers. 

EIa,Iljai'rs, or Poulterers, are found in Bhingdr about two miles 
north-east of Nagar, and in Songamuor and other large towns. They 
are said to represent local converts from the tribe of Hindu Piirdhis 
or hird-oatchers. They now make thoir living by selling hens and 
eggs. .They are black or sallow-skinned with high cheek hones, 
thick lips, and ffat or high noses. Tho men dress in a small twisted 
loosely wound turban, a shirt, and a waistcloth; and the women in 
the Mardtha lohe and bodice. They speak BUndnstdui 'with a 
mixture of Mardthi. They ore rude strong and dirty, and almost 
all of them smoke hemp and drink liquor. All aro poor li'ving on tho 
sale of .their hens and eggs. Some of them wander from village 
to village making and selling henm ropes and begging. Their women 
are proverbially quarrelBome. They are Musalmdns in little more 
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tlian in name and nover say their prayers. They form a separate 
community Tsdth a headman of their own, who punishes breaches 
of rules by stopping the pipe and water, or by a fine. They 
spend the amount of the fines in public drinking and eating. They 
marry among themselves only and hold a low social position. They 
give their children no schooling and take no new pursuits. 

Manya'rs, or Bangle-sellei-s, are found in small numbers over 
the whole of the district. They are said to be partly incomers from 
Aurangabad and partly to represent local converts from the Ka8d.r 
caste. The men dress like the common Deccan Mnsalmdns and the 
women wear the MarUtha robe and bodice. They are hardworking 
sober and honest. Some of them arc poor but as a class they are 
thrifty and well-to-do. The poorer of them hawk glass bangles and 
put them on wonien’s wrists. The better-off bring big boxes of 
glass bangles from Bombay and sell them to the bangle hawkers. 
The women help in selling the bangles and appear in public. A few 
travel from village to village selling bangles to Knnbi and other 
village women. They are Hanafi Sunnis but are not careful to say 
their prayers. They form a separate community with an elective 
headman who has power to punish breaches of caste rules by fining 
the offender or turning him out. The fines go to meet the wants 
of the poor or the expenses of the nearest mosque. They marry 
among themselves only. They teach^their boys a little Hindnstdni, 
and as a class are fairly prosperous. 

IdemanSi properly Momins or Believers, are found in small 
numbers in Nagar city. They have come to Ahmadnagar from 
Bombay within the last sixty years. They are converted Cntchis 
and Lohilnas of Gutch and Kathidwfir. Tboy speak Cutchi at home 
and Hindustilni abroad. They are tall, strong, robust, and fair. As 
a rule the men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
silk or silver-bordered headscarf, a long Arab coat, a shirt, and a 
pair of loose trousers rather tight at the ankles. Their women are 
like the men and dress in a long shirt or aba almost reaching the 
ankles, a headscarf, and a pair of tight trousers. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. Memans are geneial 
merchants chiefly dealing in English articles, piecegoods, furniture, 
and glassware. They are honest, hardworking, thrifty, and rich. 
They many only among themselvs, or bring wives from Bombay or 
Cutch. In religion they do not form a separate community and 
have no special customs. They are Snnnis of the Hanafi school, 
and are religious and careful to say their prayers. They obey and 
respect the kdzi and employ him to register their marriages. They, 
teach their boys to read the Hurdn and Gujarati, bat no English. 
They follow no calling but trade. They are a rising class. 

IdoinillS, or Hand-loom Weavers, are found in small numbers 
in Ahmadnagar, Nevdsa, and Sangamner. Some have come from 
Northern India and others from Haidarabad and Aurangabad. 
The men of the North India Momins wear the tdj or Hindustan 
scull-cap and loose trousers, and those of Deccan Momins wear a 
turban and either tight trousers or a waistcloth. Deccan Momin 
women dress in the Maratha robe and bodice, and North India 
B 772-30 • ' • 
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women in liondscarres, shirts falling to the kiiee, anil loose Ironsers 
a little tight at the ankles. They are quiet and sober hut not well 
oil. They work Hindu wearcr’a looms on daily or monthly wage* 
averaging 1 g. to 2s. (Re. J-1 ) n day. They arc U niinfi Sunnis and are 
fairly roligioiia. Tlioy form a soparalo social conimnnity but many 
with other Musalmdns. They tench their children to read the 
Kurnn and a little IHndnstdni. On the whole they are a rising cte 

Finja'ra'Si or Cotton Cleaners, aro found all over the distric! 
in small numbers. They are said to repre-seut Hindu converts, b 
look and dross they do not difTcr from other Deccan Musalmila*. 
They are cotton cleaners by craft and arc hardworking and thriity 
but as their work is not constant they are geaemlly poor and live 
from hand to mouth. They move about tho streets in search oi 
work and clean cotton for pillows and quilts. They many onlj 
•among themselves, and form a separate class. They re.spect aad 
obey tho l-dzi and employ him to regi.stcr their marriages. Thej 
do nob send their hoys to school, and, bcsidc.s as cotton clcanere, 
many arc found as servants and messengers. 

SaikalgarS) or Armourers, arc found in small numbers all 
over the district. They nro said to represent Ghisiidi Hitidni 
converted by Aumng7.ob, They nro like other Deccan clns'cs ir 
look and in dress. Tliey clean swords, kni^'o®, scis.sors, and othei 
tools. Tlmiigh hardworking, few of them nro well-to-do, ns wifi 
the disuse of arms most of their earnings have cc.ae('d. Many ol 
them have taken to service. They marry among themselves only 
but have no sep.arato union. They rcspocl and obey the regnla! 
hhi and employ him to register their marriages. They give thrii 
hoys no schooling, and none have risen to any high position. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, nro found in small numbers in some ol 
the latgor towns. TJioynro said to represent Hindu converts and t< 
have como from didoront parts of tho Deccan. They look and drcs* 
like other Deccan Musnlmans. They are carpenters by craft, an 
hardworking thrifty and sober and somo arc well-to-do. They fora 
ft separate community and marry among themselves only. They an 
Sunnis of tho Hanati school but aro seldom religious or careful t< 
say their prayers. W»ey respect nud obey tho I'itsi nnd emploj 
him to register thoir marriage.?. Their manners nnd cn.stonjs d( 
not differ from thoso of tho regular Mnsnlmtlns. TJioy give thcii 
boys no schooling nnd take to no now pursuits. 

Takcl'rai’S, or Stono Masons nnd Qanrrymcn, who arc found in 
con.sidcrablo numbers nil over tho district. They are said to represent 
Sholdj^T Dhondphodds. In look nnd dress they do not differ from 
other Deccan Musnlmdns. They are stono masons and quarrymen, 
are hardworking skilful nnd thrifty, nnd some aro well-to-do nnd able 
to save. Tho poor among them go about tho streets roughening 
grind-mills or work as labourers ; tho well-to-do tako contracts^ to 
supply stones or work as masons. They have a tmion which 
settles social disputes at caste meetings under a headman chosen 
from among tho rich and rcspootahlo members. They marry 
among themselves only, and thoir manners and customs do not differ 
from thoso of other Musalmfins. They respect and obey the Msi 
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and employ him to register their marriages. Thoy give their boys 
no schooling and tako to no now pursuits. 

Ta'nitolis, or Betel-leaf Sellers, are found in considerable 
numbers all over the district. They are said to represent mixed 
Hindus converted by Aurangzob, and are said to have come from 
different parts of tho Deccan. They are either tall or of middle 
height and are dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a large Maratha turban, a coat, a 
jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women 
are delicate and fair, and wear tho Hindu robe and bodice. Both 
men and women aro neat and clean in their habits. They have 
ffxed shops where they sell betel leaves betelnuts and tobacco. 
They are hardworking thrifty and well-to-do. They form a separate 
community and marry only among themselves. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school in name, but few are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. Thoy do not send their boj's to school or take to 
new pursuits. 

Cliristians' are returned as numbering 4821 and as found in 
small numbers all over the district. Thoy aro Hindu and Musalmiin 
converts to Christianity. -They belong to tho American Marathi' 
Mission and tho Mission of tho English Church Sooioty for 
Propag-iting the Gospel. Tho Ahmadnagar branch of the American 
ManlthiMi.ssion, the first Protestant Christian mission in the district,, 
was opened in 1831. Among the laymen who aided tho ostablishmont 
of the Ahmadnagar brauoli, tho chief was Dr. Graham then in 
medical charge of the Ahinadnagar military hospital, who procured 
for the mission the free use of tho mansion known ns Town Bdgh. 
Shortly afterwards, with tho munificent aid of Sir John Malcolm 
and other European gontlemon, under Dr. Graham’s care, tho 
mission opened a charitable dispensary called tho Poor Asylum. 
To give shelter to lepers and blind and deaf beggars quarters wore 
raised sloping from tho city wall ; and every Sunday prorisions 
were distributed among tho infirm who lived there. Tho first 
convert was a lame Mhar named Kondu, who was baptised in 1832. 
The number of converts gradually increased, and on tho Gth of Jlaroh. 
1832, tho station was organised as an independent churcL 
According to their capabilities tho converts were trained for and 
provided with employment. Brithraan and other high class converts 
who could read and write, were employed as Catechists orBiblomen. 
Mhar gums or teachers, who had some knowledge of Mardthi 
and were accustomed to speak on religions subjects, wero 
employed as preacbers among Mhdrs and Mdngs. Illitorate 
Mhurs and Mangs wero employed as domestic servants in tho 
houses of missionaries. Prom the first the mission opened boys’ 
and girls’ boarding schools for Hindu and Christian children. 
Besides the boarding schools the mission opened several schools in 
the .district for high oloss Hindus ; but as tho number of converts 
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increased^ tbeso schools woro closed^ nod, in their plnco^ now schools 
under convert te.ichora wore opened for Christian children, generally 
in Mhdr quarters. Tho hoys’ boarding school was afterwards 
turned into a school for training catechists and teachers for the 
mission district schools. In 186G tho school was closed and tho 
boys were sent to tho Christian Vernacular Society’s normal school 
which was opened in tho same year. At present (1883) Ahmadnagar 
has two American mission churches, one under a European missionary 
and tho other under a native pastor. Besides these two churches 
every largo Christian settlement has its church under a native pastor. 
Since 1 864; tho chnrchos have been bound into an union. Each 
church sends two delegates to tho union, from among whom, the 
president, tho vice-president, the secretary, and tho_ treasurer of tho 
union are chosen by tho majority of votes. Tlio union meets once a 
year in October at Ahmadnagar. It suggests what is for tho Mod 
of the churches, settles points of doctrine, and gives advice and aid 
to the churches. It also examines tho students of the Theological 
Seminary and has power to give or to withhold tho licenses of 
preachers and pastors. It can driro a church out of the union for 
, holding unscriptural views. 

Tho AhmndnaMr Mission of tho Church of England Society for 
Propagating tho Gospel was started in 1873, on tho suggestion of tho 
Reverend W. Boswell, tho olmplnin of tho station, who for some 
time had attached to himself two families of native converts. In 
tho same year tho Reverend T. Williams camo ns a inissionaiy, 
and within two years his zeal and energy wore rewarded by tho 
baptism of about 200 converts. Jlr. Williams was succeeded by 
tho Reverend W. S. Barker under whom, by 1877, tho number of 
converts rose to 404. After an interval of nine months Mr. 
Barker was succeeded by tho Reverend J. Taylor, who before 
January 1879, by the help of a European layman and two native 
clergymen, baptised 1900 converts, and opened new schools, the 
chief of which were a boarding school for girls and n training 
school for boys and lads. In January 1879 tho Reverend T. Williams 
returned and remained till Juno 1882, during which time 1500 
more people wore baptised. Since Juno 1882 the mission has been 
under tho charge of the Reverend J. Taylor. At present (1883) tho 
adherents of the mission number about 3500 scattered over 150 
villages which are visited by tho Reverend J. Taylor and other 
missionaries aided by a native staff of two catechists, four sab- 
cutechists, eight preachers, and forty-throe schoolmasters. Tho 
mission has forty schools, each with ton to fifteen boys and a few 
girls. 

The followers of tho American Mardtlii Mission are found all over 
the district except in the south-west. Every village has one or more 
resident families. Except a few Brahmans, Prabhns, Ennbis, 
Vanjdris, and Mnsalmdns most of them wore Mhnrs and Mdngs. 
They speak Mardthi both at homo and abroad. Most of the converts 
have kept their names and surnames; but in naming their children 
^oy generally prefer Christian to Ilindu names. PersoM 
bearing the same surname intermarry; but close relationship 
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is a bar to marriage. They live in one-storeyed honsos witb 
cither flat or tiled roofs and mud walls. They form one 
community eating together and intermarrying. But Brdhman and 
pther high class converts are averse from marrying with families 
who originally wore Mhdrs and Mdngs. Their daily food is Indian 
millet, pulse, and vegetable curries. They eat tho usual kinds of 
flesh including beef and drink liquor; but most of them have 
signed temperance bonds. Their dress varies according to their 
means. Tho men wear the waistcloth, trousers or loincloth, tho 
should ercloth, tho waistcoat or handi, and tho headscarf with 
country or European shoes. The women dress in a full Mardtha 
robo without passing tho skirt back between the feet, and a bodice 
with short sleeves and a back with country or European shoes. 
Some of tjiem are native pastors, some preachers, somo catechists, 
some mission schoolmasters, some domestic servants, some village 
watchmen and messengers, and somo labourers. AYitbin the last 
few years many Christians have taken to husbandry and somo are 
doing well. They earn enough for their living, and, ns a class, are 
free from debt, being helped by the mission in time of need. 
They rank with Musaluidns and aro touched by high class Hindus 
and ilusalmans. The Mhars and Mdngs, though much looked down 
on, are allowed to draw water from public wells, a privilege which 
is refused to Hindu Mhdrs and Mdngs. A poor family of five spend 
Os. to 8«. (Es.3-<l), and a well-to-do family £1 to £1 4s. (Ks.lU-12) 
a month on food and dross. They pray twice a day secretly. In 
this prayer those who can read the Bible, read it and meditate on 
the portions rend. Family men have family prayers at least once a 
day, when, if one of tho family can read, a pass.ago from the Bible 
is read and a hymn sung. The whole community has to attend 
church on Sunday, and to keep Sunday as a Sabbath or day of rest. 
At tho Sunday meeting they prtiy and sing with tho pastor who 
preaches on a text from the Bible. Besides tho Sunday services 
they hold prayer meetings on somo week day when they pray 
together and exhort and encourage each other. On the first 
Monday of each mouth a meeting is held to hear missionary news and 
pray for the spread of the Gospel. Money is gathered at all mootings, 
and, according to tho majority of votes, is spent on somo Christian 
work. Once a year all go to Alimadnagar to attend tho yearly 
meeting held to commemorate tho beginning of tho mission. 
Except those who have near relations and friends, all lodge in 
a rest-house built for their use. On tliis occasion a kirlan or 
story-tolling is generally held. Except that its hero is Christ, the 
Christian kirlan or story-tolling does not differ from a Hindu kirlan. 
They do not observe any ceremonies except baptism, marriage, 
death, and tho Lord’s Supper. When a Hindu or Musalmdn 
wishes to become a Christian ho is first taught Christian doctrines and 
conduct and is then baptised. In mam'ago tho bride and bridegroom 
go in separate parties to the church whore they are married by the 
pastor according to tho ritual of tho Protestant Church, and the 
, community is feasted. Soon after death tho body is washed mth 
water, dressed decently, laid in a coffin, and buried in tho grave- 
yard. Before the body is buried tho minister who attends reads tho 
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barial service. The followers of the mission are bound by a strong 
feeling of fellowship. When one is known to behave badly his 
neighbours report him to the pastor. The pastor admonishes aud 
warns the ofEender. If he continues to behave badly, he is called 
to the mission house and examined, and if he shows no signs of 
repentance, he is put out of the mission. Adultery, habitual 
drunkenness, idol-worship, and the observance of caste rules are 
considered grievous offences. Most send their children to school 
and show signs of improving. Nearly half of the community can 
read and write. 

The converts of the Mission of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel are found in Kopargaon, Nagar, Nevdsa, Edhnri, Sangamner, 
and Shevgaon. They do not differ much in speech, food, or dress 
from the converts of the American Mardthi Mission. Except 
a few Brahmans and Kunbis most of them are Mhars and Mangs. 
All eat and drink together, but Brdhman converts are averse from 
marriage with low caste &milies, and Mhdrs from marrying with 
Mdngs. They are sober hardworHng and thrifty. The high class 
converts are mission servants as pastors or preachers and a few are 
clerks. Most of the low class converts, especially the Mh^s and Mi^ngs, 
keep to their old means of livelihood as village servants, a position 
which is at all times precarious and dependent on the goodwill of 
Kunhi and other landholders. Some of the converts have taken to 
farming, cattle-dealing, stone-cutting, and house-building. They 
earn enough for their living and avoid borrowing in times of 
sickness or scarcity. A family of five spend about 14«. (Es. 7) a month 
on food and dress, a bouse costs £5 to £15 (Bs. 50-150) to build, 
a birth 2s, to £1 (Es.1-10), a marriage £5 to £15 {Es.60-160), 
and a death 10s. to £1 10s. (Bs. 5 - 15). Intermarriages between 
converts of different castes have not been common, nor do the 
mission authorities encourage respectable converts to marry their 
social inferiors. Marriages, especially among Mhdrs and Mangs, 
according to Hindu rites, when either party is under age, or a 
Hindu, are common, and efforts to hinder such irregularities have 
not been so successful as missionaries wish. The Christian 
festivals of Sunday, Christmas, Easter, and other days are gradually 
taking the place of Hindu holidays, but Sunday markets and the 
disregard of Sunday by the Hindus with whom the converts are 
closely linked and on whom they depend, make the converts' 
strict obseirance of Sunday extremely difficult. At a birth in a well- 
to-do family if the babe is a boy 48. (Es. 2) are ^ven to the 
midwife and if it is a girl 2s. 6d. (Es. IJ^) are given. Besides the 
cash the midwife receives two to four pounds of wheat, one pound of 
dry cocoa-kernel, two pounds of dry dates, and the robe worn by 
the woman at the time of her delivery. In poor families Is. (8 as.) 
is given for a boy and Od. (6 os.) for a girl with Indian or spiked 
millet instead of wheat. Few keep the sixth day and twelfth day 
birth ceremonies. The well-to-do make a small feast at baptism. 
Marriage proposals come from tbe boy’s parents. At a betrothal, 
.the boy’s father makes a present of a robe to the girl at her house, ' 
to which he goes with his friends, and her father g^ves a feast. 
Dowries are not required though pinsents of turbans, waistcloths. 
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coats, and sLobs Have to be given by tbe girl’s father to the bride- 
groom ivith corresponding presents to Ins mother, brothers, and 
sisters. Rather it is the custom to take from £1 to £5 (Rs.lO - 60) 
for the girl’s ornaments. In poor families £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) are 
taken from the boy’s father to give a feast at the girl’s house. Their 
marriages are attended by native music. The boy and girl are often 
rubbed with turmeric and their brows adorned with tinsel marriage 
coronets. They do not hold any ceremony when a girl ‘comes of 
age. At death the more advanced converts do not give a feast, 
but put a bit of sugarcandy or a little water into the mouth of 
the dead as a token of respect. They wash the dead body and 
dress it in white. If the family is poor the dead body is borne 
on a country bier instead of in a coffin. If there is no Christian 
grave-yard, the body is buried in the Hindu burial ground. They 
are not so anxious to teach their girls as the Missionaries wish 
them to be, but on the whole are anxious to better their condition. 
The education given, in addition to Christian teaching, is according 
to the Government standards in English and Marlthi, and the 
intelligence and progress shown give promise that the Christians, 
even of low class origin, will ere long bo able to take their place side 
by side with high caste Hindus. 

Roman Catholics are found in very small numbers especially at 
Ahmadnagar. Some of them are local converts and others are 
emigrants from Goa. The local converts most of whom were drawn 
by the Jesuit missionaries from the Mission of the Society for 
Propagating Gospel, follow the ritual of the Oathohc Church, but in 
customs and other, important particulars do not differ from the 
converts of the Mission of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
The Goanese have come into the district in search of employment 
and are mostly domestic servants of Europeans. They do not differ 
in any respect from their 'Goa brethren. 

Fa'rsis are returned as numbering 179 and as found chiefly at 
Ahmadnagar. They are emigrants from Bombay and Surat. Their 
home speech is Gujardti. Out of doors they speak Mar&thi and 
English. As shopkeepers, merchants, contractors, and liquor 
sellers they are well-to-do and prosperous. They have priests of 
their own. They have three Towers of Silence one of them in use, 
and a Eire Temple. 

The population is almost stationary; few leave and few settle 
in the district. Most Deccan Brdhmans would starve at home 
rather than seek employment in distant places and hence are called 
dhdmgds or stay-at-homes, A few English-taught youths have 
left the district for service in the Berdrs and the Nizdm’s country, 
and the neighbouring distriets of Poona, Hasik, Effidndesh, and 
Bombay. As a rule a youth starts by himself and if he prospers 
returns to fetch his wife and children. The rest of his household 
remain in the district and the family constantly returns to perform 
the marriages of their children and to see their friends and 
kinsmen. They settle in the district after they retire from service, 
as their feeling for home is strong. Most local men of capital 
are content with what employment 'their money may find at home. 
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Chapter III. 
Population. 

HOTliMESTS. 


This class is recruited from among Marwdr and GnjarAt traders 
or vdnis. Except this immigration of outsiders, the morements of 
traders are genemlly confined to the neighbouring districts. They 
leave their homes about Bivdli time in October-November and 
bring a stock of goods or -wares from Belgaum, Dhdrwiir, 
Sombay, Poona, and NAsik. The hardship and cost of these 
journeys have been greatly reduced by the opening of railways, A 
few Ahmadnagar Mocliis or shoemakers and Sliimpis or tailors 
leave the district in October go to Poona, SAtAra, and Bombay 
in search of work and return home at the beginning of the rains. 
Belddrs or stonecutters used to leave the district but of late years 
railway and other public works have given thorn abundant local 
employment. Many PhnlmAlis or fiower growers find work in 
Bombay and Poona as frnit and flower sellers. A few labourers go 
as far as the GodAvari, romain there during the rains, and return 
home after the harvest. Knnbi landholders liavo a strong dislike 
to leave their villagos. Of late years chiefly in connection with 
local railway and other public works unskilled labour has been in 
constant and well paid demand. Though they prefer local 
employment labonrers arc not so opposed as landholders to leaving 
the district in search of work. Pew of them are so wanting in 
energy as intentionally to lot pass the chance of highly paid outside 
employment. As a rule thoy return to their homes os soon as the 
•work IS over. At the reaping season some wandering tribes come 
into the district, and leave soon after the harvest is past.* 


1 Tho 1881 crasus 8ho\v8 that 66,612 people horn in Ahmadnagar were in that 
year found in diOorent jparta of tho Bombay Ihrsidcncy. The dctaila arc, Kisik 
15,786, Poona 15,184, Bombay CS^ 8274, AhAndesh 7.753, Sholipnr 40SS, Thina 
3858, Sitilta 445, KolAba 305, Surat 285, Alimadnhad 203, Belgaum 188, Batnigiri 
135, BhAnrAr 133, Aden 111, Bijdpur 09, KAnara 44, Broach zj, Fanch MaiiiUa 11, 
and Eaira 8. 
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According to the ISSl census agriculture supports about 486,248 
people or 64' 72 per cent of the population. The details are: 

Altmadnagar Agricultural Population, ISSl, 


Aae. 

Uales. 

Fomaka. 

Total. 

Under Fifteen... 

9r,soj 

Of, SOD 

100,310 

Over Fifteen ... 

140.193 

141,730 

503,032 

Total ... 

247,000 

239,248 

4S0,S4S 


The cilief cultivating classes arc Knnbis, Mfilis, Vanjdris, and 
Musalmans. Of these Kunhis form the hulk of the agiicultural 
population, and Mdlis come next. Vanjdri cultivators, most of them 
^jntiisand other mtandars, arefound in hirge numbers in the Shevgaon 
sub-division, and Musalmiin cultivators are found all over the district. 
In rural parts all classes except Gujardt and Mdru'dr Vdnis work in 
the fields. Onlj' in large toAvns are there craftsmen who entirely 
depend for their living on their craft income. The large demand 
for garden produce at Alimadnagar, Sirur, Poona, and Bombay, 
and the improved communications liavo of late increased the amount 
of garden tillage, especially in Pdrncr, ITagar, Jamkhed, and 
Shevgaon. Most of the Malis or market-gardeners of these places 
are skilful and hardworking. In addition to what they earn from 
tilling their lands, some husbandmen go for a time to Borabaj' and 
other places to work as labourers and camhrs. In January when the 
busy season is over many with their bullocks are hired by Mdrwdris 
and other traders to carry grain an^ oilseeds to Alimadnagar and 
Poona in the traders’ carts from Jamklied, Kaijat, Pnmer, and 
Shiigonda, In some hill villages pie husbandmen rear cattle and 
sheep and sell butter. Tanjaris a»m other poorer husbandmen bring 
firewood to the Alimadnagar ^ty and cantonment markets. In 
Nevasa a few husbandmen how farms of over 200 acres and have 
twenty to thirty bullocks, anjl a good many are free from debt and 
have grain stored in pits. Tne Mdlis or market-gardeners close to 
Ahmadnagar are perhaps -tlie most prosperous husbandmen in the 
district. They are men (W^apital and hire labour to till their fields. 
In a few Pdrner vifidges some headmen and leading husbandmen 
rear sheep and cattlo4nd are well-to-do. In Jamldied, where the 
hills ^deld good pasture and the leading landholders send butter and 


1 This chapter owes much to additions and corrections by hir. E. C. Ozanne, 
C. S., Director of Agriculture, Bombay, and Mr. A. F. tVoodbum, C. S., Acting 
Collector of Ahmadnagar. ' 
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grain to Ahmadnagar and gain much from the presence of large 
traders and moneylenders belonging to the Nizam’s country, many 
are well off. Except these, even in the neighbourhood of the excellent 
market of Ahmamiagar, the husbandmen as a dass are poor and 
depressed. They are ignorant and improddent and suffer greatly 
from scanty rainfall ana from the pressure of moneylenders. Perhaps 
two-thirds of the whole are in debt. In Nevdsa for a long series 
of years much rich land has remained untilled, and in Nagar many 
husbandmen have forsaken field-work for labour and service. 

The three chief soils arc hdli or black, or red, and 

barad or gray including pdndhri or white. The subdivisions of these 
soils are very numerous and their names differ in different parts. 
Mr. Ozanne notices three chief divisiems of black or hdli : black 
proper, known as black cotton soil but in Ahmadnagar more suited 
for wheat than for cotton, a heavy clay, rich and moisture-holding, 
excessively sticky and hard to work in ^e rains, and full of cracks in 
the hot weather ; clayey loam or Tthalga easier to work than the black 
proper and like it apt to cake in the rains, and to crack in the hot 
weather ; and a light soil or sandy loam called chopan which comes 
very dose to one of the white varieties. In the hilly west of 
Akola, a red soil, which is usually deeper on the slopes than on the 
levels, grows magnificent trees. In the deah or plain lands of Akola 
and in^angamner, along both banks of the Pravara, the soil is 
extrem^ rich and gradually grows poorer as it draws near the 
hills. The lands neat the hills to the north of the Pravara are poor 
and the uplands to the south of the Pravara are still less fertile, 
being light and friable and much mixed with gravel. To the north- 
east of Sangamner,the Eopargaon plain has in general a good depth 
of soil, and near the Godavari are many wide tracts of deep rich 
land. It has also many large barren patches along the river banks. 
In Bahnri, to the south of Kopargaon, the soil is generally black, 
deep, and rich, and in parts near the rivers dayey. To yield a large 
crop it wants much rain, but it has unusual power of holding moisture 
and in favourable seasons yields abundant late or rabi crops. In 
the south it is shallow and much cut by the deep winding feeders 
of the Mula. To tlie north and north-east of the Pravara the soil is 
poor, with dayey lowlands and rocky and barren uplands. In 
Nevdsa the soil is good and with careful tillage is capable of yielding 
rich crops. It varies considerably in character. The best is a deep 
rich munjal a reddish soil generally near the Pravara and the Mula 
which is admirably suited for garden crops. Being alluvial and 
friable it wants less moisture and is more easily worked than the 
stiffer and more clayey soils along the Goddvari which are also good 
and with abundant rain yield largely. In other parts of the sub- 
division are tracts of rich deep soil of various texture, hut not so 
uniformly fertile as close to the Goddvari and its feeders the Mula 
and the Pravara. Mixed with these richer lands are many tracts of 
poorer soil, flats of wwritm or gravelly and of hhadkal or stony land, 
low plateaus of hard barren land, bare ridges or water-partings of 
mdl or upland separating the Godavari the Pravara and many 
smaller streams, and near tlie bills shallow easily worked soil. 
Shevgaon, though on the whole rich, has a more variable soil than 
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Nevdsa. The same rich stiff soil occurs near the Godavari and the 
same slightly raised belts of hard poor mdl or upland mark the water- 
partings of the different ' streams. The best soil is in the Dhora 
valley and in occasional low patches hear the hills. The rest of the 
soil is light and easily worked. The southern sub-divisions of 
Pdmer, Nagar, Shrigonda, andKarjat with their cross ranges of hills 
have deep-soiled tablelands or pathd/rs in the west, rich valleys, and 
a few levels with good soil. Many plateaus, especially the Kdnhur 
plateau, have good though not very deep soil, and without much 
rain yield wheat gram and other crops. The hill sides and slopes are 
stony and bare, broken by terraces with patches of poor arable soil 
and with richer fields occasionally near streams. Most of the plain 
land is poor and shallow suitable only for the growth of millets. 
Among these poor soils are some lowlands with a rich black easily 
worked soil and in some valleys black and red soils rich and yielding 

f ood garden crops when watered. Two specially barren tracts may 
e noticed, one on the borders of Karjat and Shrigonda, the other 
north of a line drawn east to west through Tdkli-Dhakeshvar ten 
miles north of Farner, and as far north as the slopes down to the 
Mula. The second waste is of great extent and is mostly unarable 
being little better than bare basalt, unfit for anything but sheep- 
grazing. Near the Bhima there is considerable variety, very poor 
stone lauds or mdl, deep stiff and hard to work munjal or reddish 
soils which in wet seasons yield large crops, and a few favoured 
plots of rich moist alluvial or dheli. To the north-east of Ahmadnagar 
city there is much poor soil, though close to the city and in the vaUey 
is found deep munjal or reddish soil very heavy to work especially 
near the Sina, but in wet seasons yielding large returns. Near the 
range of the hills that runs south-east down the centre of the 
Shrigonda and Kaqat snb-divisions is much very poor land with 
occasional patches of good light soil near Karjat, Koregaon, and 
other places. Along the Bhima valley in the south-west and south 
are heavy deep soils whose barrenness in dry seasons is more than 
made up by great harvests in wet years. 

In the south-east the soil of Jdmkhed is generally light and easily 
worked. Low levels of reddish or munjal land are mixed with 
stretches of poor soil and separated by low ridges and waving 
uplands. Li the north-east and east of Jdmkhed the tableland of 
theBdldghdt is in parts stony, but is generally rich especially north 
in the neighbourhood of Manur and further north in the valley of 
tlie Sinphana. 

All cultivated land in Ahmadnagar, as in the rest of the Deccan, 
comes under the two great heads of jvrdyat that is dry-crop and 
Idgdyat that is watered. Dry-crop lands are either A/mn/ that is 
sown with early crops, or rati that is sown with late crops, 
Hie early crops are sown in June, or July and reaped at the 
end of August or in October or November. The late crops are 
sown in October and November and' reaped in February and 
March. In the ddng or hilly west of Akola near the Sahyddris 
the early crops including rice and the coarser hill grains 
arc the most important. ' During the cold weather a little 
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of 201 to 300 acres, twenty-seven of 801 to 400 acres, and forty-eight 
ahove 400 acres. The small holdings aro chiefly in Akola. Of 
holdings above 100 acres 508 are found in Kopa^^aon, 490 in 
Shrigonda, thirty all of them above 400 acres in Nevdsa, seven 
in P&rner, seven in Akola, three in Kaijat, and two in Rdhnri. 
Middle-sized and small holdings are generally owned by Hindus 
while large holdings are owned by Hindus as well as Musalmfins 
and F£rsis, who either cultivate them themselves or sublet them. 
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SVB-DlTQKni. 

1-C 

C-10 

11-80 

23-SO 

Sl-40 

41-50 

51- 

100 

101- 

200 

ip 

801- 

400 

Ibove 

400 

Number 

Acres. 

Kopanraon ... 

ion 

S23 

131B 

1403 

680 

B71 

1846 

453 

45 

8 

2 

C212 

!7S,9I1 

HevlUa 

61] 

1185 

2823 

2549 

8S7 

OB 

3 



SO 

8163 

842,202 

Shfl^raon ... 

36S7 

2116 

4293 

2703 

609 

96 


to. 

IMM 


11,792 

266,182 

Uagar 

690 

1139 

?t«i4 

4620 

1951 

26 

... 

u« 

... 



16,260 

225.305 

Ear^at ... 

179] 

JB42 

6181 

3551 

41B 

4 

87 

3 

■ •1 



13,827 

181,403 

Bhriconda ... 

214 

918 

970 

9TC 

755 

860 

1223 

40B 

60 

14 

18 

6211 

2S,1S7 

P&rner ... 

tSli 

8090 

6063 

3633 

1033 

ISO 

10 

6 

1 



19,002 

246,065 

SangQinocr ... 
Akda 

6941 

4412 

6505 

2963 

468 

216 

158 

... 

i.i 

M. 

M. 

21,262 

261,710 

22,367 

8883 

5203 

1777 

316 

113 

56 

7 

tu 

* 


83,780 

187,586 

B&hari ... 

1631 

2404 

6712 

3110 

2i7 

18 

2 

2 



M. 

14!oU 

209,127 

J&mkhcd ... 

2459 

1801 

4581 

2077 

387 

93 

167 

32 

0 

6 

4 

11,653 

170,747 

Total ... 

4^404 

22,723 

52,079 

29,500 

76«1 

1731 

2995 

903 

111 

27 

48 

161,107 

8,396,335 


wheat, peas, gram, and lentils are grown. Over the rest of thi 
sub-division in parts the early and late harvests aro of about cqua 
consequence, and in other parts, on the whole a larger area, the lat 
harvest is the chief. Furthoreastha/rior millet mixed with the pulse 
tivr.maih, rniAhulga or i«h‘iADolichosbiflorus, the oilseeds, niger-seet 
or Ichurdsni, hemp or amhddi, and sesame, and Indian millet, cottor 
and tobacco are the leading early crops. They are mostly grown ii 
and succeed best in poor shallow soils near hills. Hot weather or tusi 
crops, such as mug and udid the forerunners of the early harvest, an 
grown only in good friable moisture-holding land and are reaped a 
the end of Anrast, when the land is again ploughed and prepared fo 
a late crop. The late or cold- weather crops are Hidian millet or jvdn 
wheat,-gram, and lentils. Jvwri and gram are often mixed with oilseeds 
safflower or hardai, nigerseed called Mrli or Ichurasni, and linseed o 
alsM. This mixed crop grows in some poor soils, but not when 
hajri succeeds and thrives in rich soils. "Wheat grows well onl] 
in rich black land. In some alluvial or dJieli lands vegetables anc 
castor-plants are raised in addition to the usual late crops. Gardci 
crops are grown in small quantities in almost every part of tli( 
district. They are vegetables, chillies, onions, garlic, guavas, limes 
sugarcane, betel-leaves, grapes, plantains, and wheat and gram. A 
little rice is also grown as a change. The best garden tillage in thi 
district is in parts of Fdmer, Nagar, Shevgaon, and Jdmklied. 

More than one hundred acres is a largo holding, fifty to oni 
hundred a middle-sized holding, and less than fifty a small holding 
In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holding 
was 161,107 with an average of about fifteen acres. Of the whoT 
number 43,404 were holdings of not more than five acres, 22,723 c 
six to ten acres,52,079 of eleven to twenty acres, 29,500 of twenty-one 
to thirty acres, 7581 of thirty-one to forty acres, 1731 of forty-one t( 
acres. 2995 of fiftv-one to 100 acres. 908 of 101 to 200 acres. Ill 
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One to five pairs of bullocks, and sometimes in stiff soils as many 
as six and eight pairs, are wanted to drag a plough. A couple of 
bullocks TOth a light plough have easy work in the west of Akola, 
while on stiff soUs, sudi as those of the Bhima, it is no uncommon 
sight to see ten or twelve bullocks labouring heavily as they slowly 
drag the big plough after them. As a rule, tho husbandmen have 
onlyonepair, and borrow a second pair from a neighbour lending 
their own in return. In this wa}' two pairs of bullocks plough 
twenty to thirty acres of ordinary light land. 

Of an area of G66C square miles, 6510 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of tliese 520 arc the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 2,750,239 acres or 74-60 per cent of arable land ; 360,227 
acres or 9-77 per cent of unarable ; 1027 or ‘03 per cent of grass 
or kuraii ; 462,528 or 12-54 per cent of forest reserves* ; and 
112,764 or 3-06 per cent of village ates, roads, and river beds. 
From the 2,750,239 acres of arable land, 200,362 or 7-6 per cent 
have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villagea Of 2,540,887 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 2,278,125 or 8-96 per cent were in 1881-82 under tillage. 
Of these 2,222,980 aci-es were di-y-erop, 51,212 watered garden, 
and 3933 rice land. 

As in other parts of tlio Deccan the number of farm cattle was 
greatly reduced by tho 1876-77 famine. During the seven years 
ending 1882-83 they have nearly regained their fonnoi- strength. 
In 1875-76 the year before the famine the stock included 28,221 
carts, 63,619 ploughs, 274,058 bullocks, 190,880 cows, 48,183 
bufl'oloes, 21,330 horses, 9874 asses, and 411,965 sheep and goats.® 
According to the 1882-83 returns, the stock included 24,928 carts, 
64,680 ploughs, 252,602 bullocks, 195,210 cows, 46,492 buffaloes, 
18,978 horses, 8565 asses, and 456,625 sheep and goats. TIio details 
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12.430 

SCO 

1332 

15SI 

41,833 

761 


2037 

18G1 


4151 

21.377 

12,873 

319 

1409 

1314 

38,427 

800 


12.13 

1761 

23.13 

4141 

2837 

19,578 

710 

S491 

1014 

70.530 

G15 

Akola 

456 

714 

3747 

socs 

10,265 

19,472 

4130 

iS05 

703 

15,703 

207 

Total ... 

9941 

14,087 

33,911 

40,739 

2j3,G0i 

135.210 

I1.S1T 

34,045 

16,078 

460,036 

6505 

IW5-7C ... 

9009 

14,212 

22,434 

41,105 

274/153 

190,880 

10,033 

33,140 

21,330 

411,005 

0S74 


In 1881-82 of 2,278,125 acres under tillage, 11,485 acres were 
twice cropped and 319,901 were fallow. Of 1,969,709 acres, the 


» Tho forest area has heen lately raised to 493,300 acres or 774 square miles. 

’ Horses and asses thongh clas^ with farm stock are BOvor usett for field work. 
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Cliaptor IV. actual area under cultivation, grain crops occupied 1,662,250 or 84*39 

•Tfr, percent, of whidi 783,150 -were under spiked millet b^jnPenicillaria 

Agncniture. gpi^ata, 679,879 under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare. 

Chops. 151,026 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivum, 22,820 under rdgi 

or ndchni Eleusine corocana, 7078 under rice Ihdt Oryza sativa, ' 
1497 under chenna adva Fanicnm miliaceum, 1086 under maize 
makha Zea mays, 416 under Italian millet rdla ox-kd/ng Fanicum 
italicum, 245 under kodra or harik Faspolum scrobiculatum, 
104 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, and 14,949 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Poises occupied 
162,175 acres or 8*23 per cent of which 64,470 were under 
gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 88,153 under kicUth or kulthi 
Dolichos biflorus, 33,122 under tur Cajanus indicus, 5455 under 
mug Phaaeolus mungo, 1922 under udii Phaseolus radiatus, 1455 
under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 267 under lentils masur 
Ervum lens, 31 imder chickling vet(^, and 17,300 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 88,226 acres or 4*48 per cent, of which 
10,794 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 4930 under ' 
linseed alahi Linum usitatissimum, 287 under mustard m Sinapis 
racemosa, and 72,215 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 38,683 
acres or 1*96 per cent, of which 32,231 were under cotton k^ns 
Gossypium herbaceum, 6108 under Bombay hemp san or idg 
Orotalaria juncea, and 844 under bro\vn hemp amladi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 18,375 acres or 0*93 per 
cent, of which 6428 were under tobacco iamhdkhi Nicotiana ' 
tabacum, 5827 under cshillies mireld Capsicum frutescens, 2801 
under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 1146 under hemp 
gdvja Cannabis sativa, and the remaining 2673 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

Field-Tools. The (jhief field-tools are the plough nwngar, the harrow avt, 
vakhar, or kulav, the bullock-hoe kuVpa oryo/z,the drill tiphan, mogkad, 
or pdbhar, the beam-harrow phdla or tnaing, the seed -narrow rikhia 
oxpliwrdt, and the cart or gdda. 

Plough. . The plough, ningwr or nanjrri if small, difiers little in the Deccan 
districts. Properly speaking it is not a plough, but a cultivator or 
grubber with a single tine. It does not turn over a furrow, hut 
breaks the soil into V-shaped trenches. It is generally made of 
habhul Acacia arabica wood. It includes three parts, the pole halas, 
the share phal, and the yoke ju. The shore is fixed by a ring or 
vasu and the whole is kept together by a rope or veihan usually of 
leather, which p^es bock from the yoke behind the plough-tail 
and forward again to the yoke. The plough varies in size but is 
generally cumbrous, requiring four, six, or eight, and sometimes 
twelve or even sixteen bullocks in the stiff soils of the Bhimaand 
the Goddivari. Near the Sahyddris in Akola and Sangamner, the 
plough is light euoti^ to be carried on a man’s shoulder and requires 
only two bmlocks. Except the iron shoe the ropes and theyoke,tho 
heavy plough, when not in use, is often left in the field. A plough costs 
48. to Ss. (Rs. 2-2^) and "with care and yearly repairs lasts about five, 
JIanov), years. The harrow, called aut, vakhar, or kulav, is used after the plough 

for breakifig tbo surface fine and for loosening it when the plough is 
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not used It is of a curiously shaped beam of bdblml about two 
and a half feet long somewhat like a large irregularly shaped 
wooden dumb-bell. Projecting perpendicularly from each of the 
enlarged ends is an iron tine M'ith a cut at the lower end to 
receive an iron knife or phds. The knife is two foot long and its 
low edge is slightly sharpened. It works two , or three inches or 
oven more below the surface, stirring the surface soil and cutting 
weeds. It is drawn by two or four bullocks. A pole joins it to a 
3 roke and it is guided by an upright handle. To force it into the soil 
heavy stones are laid or the driver stands on the harrow. It costs 
about 7s. (Rs.34) and lasts four or five years. The bullock-hoe, called 
/culpa or joU, has a beam two feet long. About three inches from each 
end perpendicular tines project. To each tine is fastened a loiife eight 
indies lon«. There is thus a space of about two inches between the 
end of each Icnife. The tine and knife on each side are of one piece 
of iron bent at right angles like a mason’s square. The two inches 
between the ends of the knife blades are required because the hoc 
jiasses over each row of the gi'owing crop. It cuts the weeds on each 
side of the crop and stirs the earth between the rows. As it cannot 
weed the rows of com, it is always followed bjr hand-weeders. The 
two muzzled oxen which draw the hoe move in the space between 
the rows. Two hoes, each n-itli a driver, are often drawn by the 
same pair of oxen. The bullock-hoe costs about 4s. (Rs. 2) and 
lasts five years. The seed-drill, a very ingenious instrument, is 
used for sowing grain. It is of three kinds the Uphan, the 
vioghad, and the pdbhar. The Uphan conasts of a heavy bdblml 
beam 3 J feet long and 2| feet round. Its transverse section is a 
square. It is provided with three tines with interspaces of eleven 
or twelve inches. The tines project forwards and clomiwards, and 
are pierced in the centre of the exposed portion by holes which 
receive bamboo seed tubes. These meet above the beam and 
are there brought together by a cup-shaped receiver or chdcle, into 
which the seed is poured by the hand of the sower. A hole in the 
bottom of the cup communicates with each seed tube. The pointed 
coulters cut drills for the seed, and each drill is directly before 
the lower mouth of its seed tube. The lines of the drills are kept 
straight by making the oif-bullock on the return joumej’ travel on the 
outside drill of the three made in the first journey. The moghad 
is the Uphan with the middle coulter and its tube removed. The 
two drills made in the up-journey are thus twenty-two or twontj'- 
four inches apart. In the down journey the outer tine of the moghad 
is made to bisect the two first formed drills. It is used when the 
seed has to be laid at a greater depth than the Uphan would reach, 
for two tines pass deeper than three. Thepdfc/tar is a four-coultered 
drill, and is used in light land and when the depth at which the 
seed is laid is even le.ss than in the case of the iip/ian. All these 
are held by ropes and are drawn by two oxen. On the side next 
the sower each pipe has small holes which show if an 3 rthing 
blocks the way of the seed. After removing the two middle 
•coulters, the bamboo tubes, and the wooden bowl, the drills 
are often used as harrows. Tliey cost about 5s, (Rs. 24) and 
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with care last four or five years. The beam-harrow called maing 
or phdla,- is used chiefly in high tillage to break the dods and 
levd the surface. It is a largo beam of wood fitted with a 
yoke and an upright handle, and requires four oxen and two men 
to work. In the case of wheat and gram the beam -harrow is also ' 
used after the seed is in the ground to keep the soil moist by 
pressing it down. It costs about 8s. (Rs. 4) and lasts many years 
The seed-harrow, rakhia or pliarat, is a light harrow very 
like the leulav, except that both the beam and the knife are much 
longer and lighter. The knife is three feet long and the beam 
about 3| to four feet. It follows the seed-drill to cover the seed and 
level the graund. The cost is about 4s. (Rs. 2). The scooporpeidnis 
used o^y in rice land Its bottom lip is a three-feet long plank to 
which oxen are harnessed. A stout handle is fixed in the middle of 
the plank, sloping backwards and supporting a series of string-laced 
bamboo sU^ps which rise two feet six inches high. These string- 
laced slips form a curved sloping surface against which as the oxen 
draw the scoop the earth gathers. It is d^a^vn by two oxen driven 
by one man. As there is no iron it docs not cost more then 3s. 
(Kali). Tire ficld-cart or gdda is a large clumsy wooden frame 
supported on two solid wooden wheels and held together by tightly 
strained ropes. It is the only cart used for field purposes. The axles 
work in an iron tube wliich is fitted inside of the nave. It is used to 
carry crops and with the help of a large bosket manure. A field- 
cart costs about £10 (Rs. 100) and is usually owned by two or 
three and sometimes by eight or ten husbandmen. The wooden axles 
often break, but if the axles are kept in repair the field cart lastsior 
generations. In addition to these appliances the hand tools incommon 
useare, the &uda2 or pickaxe costing about Is. (8 ns.), thcA'/iors or 
hoe costing Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.), the hhurpe or ’sickle for weeding 
andgrass cuttingcosting 3d.to6d.(2-4as.),thei;t?a orreaping sickle 
costing 7 Id, to Is. {5 -8 as.), the koijta or small billhook costing Is. 
to 2s. (Re.i-1), and the ddntdle or rake with four or five broad 
wooden teeth for gathering chaff and straw on the thrasliing- 
floor generally made by the husbandman. A landholder's usual 
stock of tools is worth about £2 (Bs.20) and costs him 6s. to 
8s. (Rs.3-4) a year to keep in order. They can be bought in any 
village. The village carpenter does the wood-work and some 
wandering blacksmith the iron-work. The ropes are made by the 
husbandman himself or by the village Mdng. . 

Only the lighter northern soils of Akolaand Sangamner are plough- 
ed every year and there the plough is light draivn by two to fom' 
oxen. In other parts of the district tiie shallower black and light 
soils are ploughed eveiw other year, and the deep heavy soils not 
oftener than once in four, six, or sometimes ten years. In the 
seasons between the two ploughing years the harrow is used. 
Except in the stiff Bhima and Goddvaii soils, where a twelve 
or oven sixteen bullock plough is required, a six or eight bidlock 
plough generally suffieea One man manages a fonr-buUock^^ 
plough, turning them at the end of the furrow by voice’ i 
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alone. The furrows are never straight. The plough can be made 
to cut a deep or a shallow furrow by changing the angle of the 
eoulter, and in most cases a field is twice ploughed Song and 
across. Land is ploughed in December January and February, 
and just before sowing in Juno or July the harrow is used to break 
the surface. 

In hilly land the seed is sown broadcast; in other places it is sown 
by thcdrill called tljihan or pdhhar. Only one man is required to work 
the drill. Uc drives the oxen and .attho .samctimckoepsfillingthedrill 
with gi.'iin from a large bag hung within liis reach. For wheat 
and gram the drill cailed moghad is used. When a mixed erop 
is to bo sown one of the tubes is stopped, and an extra hom-tipped 
tube, fastened by a rope and fed with the required seed, is made 
to pass in the furrow Icit bj' the stopped coulter. In sowing seed 
broadcast much skill is shomi. Tlic seed iscovered by thepAardt or 
seed-harrow which immediately follows. 

manure is scai’cc. It is generally applied onl}’^ to garden 
lands, and if available to dr 5 '-crop lands especially near hills. Wmre 
the rainfall is regular and plentiful the .sweepings of the house 
and of the ox-stalls, ashes, and every sort of rubbish are thrown 
into a pit and turned during the rain}’’ months so that the whole 
m.ay decay equally. Wicrc caits can go manure is taken 
to the field or garden in carts furnished with largo baskets of 
till Cajnnus indicus stalks j where cards cannot go the maituro is 
cai-ricd by bullocks or bj' men. The supply of manure is generally 
both weak and scanty. To ensure a good crop of gram, wheat, beted- 
leaf, and groundnrrt, for every acre fourteen to twent}’’ carts (7-10 
tons) arc i-cquircd, for .an acre of sugar carre forty to .sixt 3 ’’-fivc carts 
(20-321 tons), and for air acre of bctcl-vinc a .still larger qu.anlitj'. 
The price of manure varies from 7^(1. to Is. (.>-S tis.)iu the country, ^ 
and Ironr Is. to Is. Gd. (S-12 «s.) the cart or guda near towns. 

Villages with garden laud have seldom manure to .spare for 
tiro dry-crop fields ; where there .arc no gardens tire millet l.ands 
ai'o manured every other j'car. Some of the deep .soils are better 
without m.anurc. The people s.aj’- that if thej'^ prrt manure on such 
land, unless there is plcirty ol water, the crops will bo burnt. 
Garden lands want mairuro before cverj’^ crop, though, if much is 
given before the fir.st crop, the second will require something less 
< than the. full share. A common method of manuring land, 
cspcciallj’’ land w'hich has been long fallow^ is to fold or hurdle 
sheep orr it. Tire landholder p.aj's the .shepherd C to 9 poirnds 
(3-41 ilicrs) for a night of every hundred sheep. 

In the dang or hilly w’cstern villages of Akola no manui’o is used 
except rah which diflers very much from ordiirary nronura Hah 
m.ay consist of almost anjdhing that will burn, branches leaves 
cowdung and grass, small hr.anchcs with the leaves on being con- 
sidered best. The material is arranged on a little plot and wlren 
dry is burnt. On the first fall of rain the seed is sowm in the ashes 
and when the seedlings have reached a certain height, they .ai’o 
plairted in the field. This s 3 'stcm is used both for dry-crop .and 
rice lands. It gives the plairts a vigorous start to enable them to 
r 772-32 
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stand the climate ■when tender and heat the weeds. The people lay 
great stress on tiie ground being thoroughly burnt. 

Both well-watering or motasihal and channel-watering or 
pdtastJial are carried on. Partly from the poverty of the people 
partly from the want of water, the area of neither class is large 
The chief watered crops are in garden lands chiefly sugarcane,! 
rice, sweet potatoes, earthnuts, onions, carrots, and the 
egg-plant, but, where water is available, late or rahi crops, espe- 
cially Indian millet, wheat, and gram, are also watered. Channel- 
watering requires so little labour that it is very profitable. At 
the same time the want of a large enough supply of water and 
of land at a suitable level make the area of channel-watered 
land much less than the area of weU-watered land. Except the 
Government works there are almost no large water-channek 
Most of the dams or bandlid/rda are built of mud and have to he 
renewed every year after the rains. These are found throughout 
the district, but chiefly in Pd.mer, Shrigonda, Kaqat, Narar, Kopar- 
gaon, and Sangamner, built across the many small early-dry streams 
whici seam the country, while deep channels are cut in all direc- 
tions to take the water to the fields of those who provide the labour. 
The simply of water from these dams lasts one or two months 
after the rains generally long enough to ripen the ordinary garden 
crops. The better garddn crops are chiefly watered from wells, 
the well supply being sometimes helped by channel water. 

Except near the Bhima and the Godavari where they are very 
deep, wells are used for watering aU over the district. In Jdmkhed; 
Karjat, Pdrner, and Shrigonda, wells already exist in nearly all 
places where water is plentiful near the surface, and any vei'y large 
increase of well-watering is not to be expected. Building a well is 
now in most cases a speculation. Numerous sinkings for wells all 
over the country show that much money has been lost in searching 
for water. In Pdmer where the surface rock is hard basalt the 
first cost of sinking a well is unusually heavy, but the work lasts 
much longer without repair than in the parts of the district where 
the well sides have to be built. 

Wells are the property of individuals, but a dam or handhdra 
belongs to all who shared in its building or in its repairing. 
The sluice-man or pdtl'ari, whose business is to keep the 
channel in order, arranges the share of water according to the area 
of land held by each sharer. The sluice-man is paid by a grant 
of land or by a small share of the produce of the watered land. 
Some wells used in watering fields and gardens are square ivith 
a flight of steps but most are round. They are eight to ten feet 
across and range from eighteen to seventy-eight feet deep. 
They are built with brick or stone and mortar or dry. cut stone, 
but often; only on the side on which the bucket is worked. 
The bucket or mot used for lifting the water is a leather tube one 
half of whidi is two feet broad and stretched at the mouth by an 
iron ring ; the other half is much narrower and its mouth is not 
stretched. A thick rope fixed to the centre of two stout bars of 
wood crossing the broad mouth of the bucket at right angles to eacli 
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other, is passed over n small wheel, supported by a rough wooden 
frame four feet nlxjvo the trough or iMrol into which the water is 
lifted. A seeond thinner rope is fastened to the small mouth of the 
bucket and pa.'«scd over a roller which works on the lip of the trough. 
These two ropes are fastened to a 3 ’okc drawn by oxen. Tlie length 
of the ropes is adjusted so that the narrow half doubles along the 
broad half of the bucket, and the two mouths arc brought on a level 
with each other when falling or rising. When the full bucket 
reaches the top of the well, the narrow moutli follows its own rope 
over the roller into the trough or ihurol and allows the water to 
csc.ipe, while the broad mouth is di^wn b}Mts rope to the wheel four 
feet liighcr. Leather water-bags are of two sizes, a larger worked 
bj' four oxen and measuring ten feet when stretched from mouth 
to mouth, and a smaller worked b}* two oxen and measuring five to 
six feet. The larger b,ag costs 1G.«. to £1 10s.(Ks. 8-15) and thosmaller 
10s. to ICs. (R.S. 5-8). About <10,000 g.illon8 of water can bo drami 
ly one pair of bullocks in one daj*. A cln.ss of people called Piimidis 
or wnter-.showcr.s, who are generally Slar/itluis, Ifli/irs, or Gos.'tvis, 
prole.ss to ])oint the .siiot where water will be found. Thej* examine 
the soils and the adjoining wells and sometimes lie down with oiio 
car to the ground jprofc.«sing to hc.ir the trickling of water below. 
Landholders often consult these men, pa}nng a small fee in advance, 
and afterwards a larger fee or nothing according ns the undertaking 
succecd.s or fail.s. In 1882-811, of 2C,300‘ wells 1718 ha<l steps and 
24,.58S had no steps. Their average depth varies from about 
eighteen feet in Karjat to about seventy-eight feet in Jiimkhed. 
The cost of sinking and building a step -well is £12 to £500 
(Rs. 120 -5000) and of a steplc,«s well £10 to £-‘100 (Rs. 100-3000). 
The details arc : 

AhmmlnaQnr JCrff*. 1SS2-SS. 


Bro-DiviBiov, 


Avpmrrc 

UvptI). 

With 

WllhoHt 8tirp0; 

Kuen* 

Iter. 

Cost. 

Nil oi- 
lier. 

Covt. 

Koparr»on 

Nflirnr 

K&rjat ... 

F!inVonda ... 

IMriicr 

B.\nrunncr ... 

AWoU 

numrl 

J&inKlicU 

Tctil .. 

74 

123 

100 

lOS 

2J1 

iro 

107 

103 

f.Q 

133 

£ 

lOO-COO 

M.cno 

6o*i&o 

ro-soo 

60 <000 
12-600 
20-M0 
6g-100 
20-200 
110.260 

C637 

2i.3S 

3333 

3111 

12»5 

rt‘31 

3103 

7W 

2012 

2001 

£ 

60-100 

23-70 

10-100 

50. 100 
SO-100 
10-800 
10-260 
lO-l&O 

SO -60 

10.100 
60' 160 

Tret. 

80 

W) 

76 

30 

IS 

40 

42 
fO 

CO 

43 

73 

171S 

12-600 

2U.S9 

10-300 

IS -78 


’The Government water-works arc the Bluitodi lake and the 
Ojbarand Liikh canals which form part of the Pravnra river water 
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liyMr. U. T. Durkc, M.Iust.C.R, Evcciitivc Dnginocr for Irrig-ation, Alimndungar. 
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scheme. Tlio Bhdtodi lake is an old work restored and improved ; 
the Ojliar and Ldldi canals arc new. The Bhdtodi lake depends 
on the local rain. Still even in the 1870-77 drought the supply 
mot the demand. Tlio Ojhar and Ldkb canals draw their water 
from the Pravara river which is fed from the Sahyddris and never 
fnils from June to November that is during the hharif or early 
season. After the rains cease, the supply rapidly' drvindlcs, and, in 
the Lakh or lower canals, sometimes entirely fails. To meet this 
want, a largo reservoir called tlie Malddovi Lake is to he constructed 
on the Pravara river. Plans and estimates for this work have boon 
prepared and have been sanctioned by the Government of India. 
This lake is designed as a storage work to supplement tlio hot 
weather supply or the river. Wlicn completed it will provide an 
abundant supply for tlio existing works, and will also make it 
po.ssible to extend irrigation to an extremely dry yet rich tract on the 
right bank of the river in the Sangamner and Eahnri sub-divisions. 
The water rates, which vary according to the time of the year in 
whicli the water is required, are given below under the diflerent 
works. The use of the water is a matter of choice. Though the 
people arc slow to use the water for their ordinary crops, the area 
watered and the revenue of the works are steadily increasing. 

The Bhdtodi Lake was built by Saldbat Khdn, the minister of the 
Nizdmshdlii king Murtaza Nizdmshdh I. (1565-1588). It is on tho 
Mehkri a feeder of 1110 Sina, which rises ten miles north-east of tho 
town of Alimadnagar.i Dniiko most native works of tho kind the 
dam was in two parts, a low massive masonry wall and some distance 
behind the wall an earthen hank forming the chief part of the dam. 
Tlio explanation of this double line of defence is believed to be that 
the original dam was made entirely of earth and was breached either 
fjum want of a proper flood escape or because proper care was not 
taken to prevent lei^age. To remedy this mistake a masonry dam 
was begun but never finished. As it was evident that much of the 
old work could he turned to use in restoring it tho project has received 


1 The monthly riiiiifall at Bhdtodi for the eleven years ending 18S1 was : 
SMteili Snin/iill, 1S71-1SSI. 
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7*81 

0*00 
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February 

o-oo 

0*00 
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0*00 
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0*00 
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0*08, 

0 00 
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000 

000, 

0*11 

^ril 

0*00 

0-77 
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0-00 
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000 

000 

0*18 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*14 
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0*93 

0*40 

0*85 

1*90 

0*00 

0*00 

0*36 

0*00 

2-39 

0*00 

0*00 

C'6S 

June 

3*87 

7*W 

2*00 
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considerable attention among otbevs from Captain Meadows Taylor. 
It was not nntil the formation of the Irrigation department in 18G2 
that complete plans and cstimate.s were prepared and sanctioned. 
The work was begun early in 18G8 and was finished in 1877. It is a 
masonry dam 23 IG feet long and fifty feet in greatest height. 'J'ho 
waste weir has been constructed on the left bank and is 450 feet 
wide. Througb this the ovcrllow passes into a channel which 
joins the river .some distance below the dam. On the right bank 
is the main irrigation canal 41 miles long capable at the head of 
discharging 140 cubic feet a second. There are also branch canals 
with an aggregate length of 32 miles. Tlie take-oiricvcl of the main 
caiml is 221 feet below the crc.st of the waste weir. The lake drains 
forty-four sfiuare miles, and when full has an area of 310 acrc.s 
and an available capacity of 149 millions of cubic feet. It is esti- 
mated to fill with a rainfall of 5? inches of which a quarter of an inch 
runs off. The work was partially completed and opened on the 1st 
of November 1871. As the w.ater rose SI feet over the masonry in 
the gap the d.'iin was raised five feet more, and a cistern was added 
to break the force of the falling water. The storage was thereby 
increased to 1 OS millions of cubic feet. Before the rains of 1S7G, 
the dam was raised 2.1 feet and was completed before the end of 
1S7C-77. In 1S82-83 ns the heavy floods which pa.ss through the 
main canal had caused largo dcpo.sits of silt in the canal, two of 
the four waterwa 3 's of the masonry escapes were enlarged. The 
total outlay to the end of 1882-83 has been £37,G25 (Rs. 3,7G,250). 
The available area under the immediate command of the canal is 
12,124 acres. 

The area watered in 1882-83 was 1023 acres and the water assc.ss- 
nicnt £352 14s. (Rs. 3527). In 1882-83 the gross earnings of tho 
lake amounted to £399 14s. (Rs. 3997). The acre water-rates 
charged are, for twelve months’ crops .€1 4s. (Rs. 12), for eight months’ 
croi)s Ss. (Rs. 4), for late and four months’ crops 4s. (Rs. 2), for early 
or diy crops 2s. (Re. 1), and for .special hot weather crops 8s. (lls. 4). 
During the eleven jmars ending 1881-82, the area watered lias 
risen iVom 303 acres to 785 acres, tho receipts from £97 to .£4 48 
(Ils. 970-4480), and the charges from £5 to £175 (Rs, 50-1750). 
'J'hc details are : 
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Bhdtodi Lake Beenph anil Okargei, lS7t-lSS3. 
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Cbapter 17. 
Agriculture. 

ISSIOATIOir. 


BhUwii Lake, 


Ojhar Canal. 


The returns show that, during the nine years ending 1881-82, the 
area of early crop land watered has varied from forty-four acres 
in 1873-74 to 429 acres in 1879-80, and that the con*esponding area 
of late crop land has risen from 156 acres in 1873-74 to 410 acres 
in 1881-82. The watered areas show a nearly constant rise from 
200 acres in 1873-74 to 785 acres in 1881-82. The details are : 


Bhdiodi Irrigation and JRainfall, J871-18SS, 
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The ri^t of fishing in the Bhatodi lake is sold yearly by public- 
auction. The hiffhest bidders worelTdrwdrVdnis who bought the right 
to fish to save the fish from being killed. In 1878-74, as this deprived 
the people of cheap and wholesome food, the highest bid was not 
taken and the fishing was let to fishermen. The restoration of the 
lake caused the transfer to the British Government of two of the 
Niz&n’s villages, Atoda and Bhdtodi. 

The head-works of the Ojhar canal are on the left bank of the 
Pravara above the village of Ojhar, about ten miles below the town 
of Sangamner. At this point the river drains an area of about GOO 
square miles. The south-west supply of rain is generally certain 
though in some 'years it falls sliort in September. In two out of 
four years there is an ample supply to the end of October. It then 
fails and after January the stream is very smalU 


1 During the five ycata ending 1881 tl\e rainfall at Ashvi, on the fifth mile of the 
canal, averaged lO'lO inches. ']^c details oio ; 


Ojhar Canal Rainfall, 2577<-i5SZ. 
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Besides distributing channels of a total length of twenty miles, 
the Ojhai* canal is nineteen miles long. The disehargo at the canal 
head is T13 cubic feet the sccondj and the arable area commanded 
is 20,088 acres. In March 1869, when the poeplo were suffering 
from the failure of crops caused by cbought, the earthwork was 
I begun ns a relief work; the workmen wlio at one time numbered 
as many as 10,000 wore paid half in money and half in grain. 
TJic relief was continued for about four months, when the 
c.arthwork of the first ten miles was completed. A section 
miles long was opened late in the cold weather of 1S73-74', 
but no water was used till 1874-75. A further section to the fifth 
mile was opened in 1 875-76, and during 1876-77 ten miles of the 
caiml wore opened. The remaining nine miles were completed in 
1879. Tlio canal is completely bridged and regulated. A weir 
of rubble masonry, 830 feet long and twcntiMiine feet in 
greatest height, on the top of a rocky barrier, raises the water to 
the head-works. The whole outlay to the end of 1882-83 was 
£31,102 (Bs. 3,11,020). Of this amount, the weir, which, without 
change, will servo for a much larger work on the right bank 
which is soon to bo .started, has cost more than one-third. During 
the five years ending 1878-79, the average acre rate for watering 
land was <!.-?. 31d. (Rs. 2 as. 21). In 1882-ES, 8161 acres were watered 
compared with 3093 in 1881-82. 

During the six years ending 1 881-82 the area watered has risen 
from 1381 acres to 3093 acres, the rcccipis from .6116 to £385 
(Rs. 1150-3850), and the charges from £299 to £553 (lls. 2990 -5550) 
The details arc : 


OJltdr Canal Heccipl^ ami C/targcf, ISTS-ISSU, 
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The variations in the area watered during these eight years are 
in great mca.surc due to variations in rainfall. The years of small 
area, 1878-70 and 1879-80, were years of lieavy rainfall, and the 
y(*ars of huge area, 1880-81 and 1 881-82, were years of short rainfall. 
The details diuing the eight j'cars ending 1881-82 are : 
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Chapter IV. 
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Water Works. 

OJMr Canal. 


Ldl'li Canal, 


Ojhdr Canal Irrigation and Sainfall, lS7i-lSS3. 
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By the side of the canal 11,574 trees have been planted. The 
canji promises -well, as the people are nnusnally eager to make 
nse of the water. 

The head works of the Ldkli canal are on the left hank of the 
Pravara, twenty-eight miles helow those of the Ojhar canal.' A 
masonry weir, 1290 feet long and 15J feet in greatest height, 
founded on rock, raises the water to the level of the canal. Tlie 
canal is twenty-three miles long crossing portions of Rahnri and 
NovSsa on the left hank of the Pravata river, with twenty-two 
miles of distributing channels. The twenty-three miles of canal 
command 23,026 acres of fine arahlo hlack soil lying hetween the 
meeting of the Pravara and the GodAvari. The canal is completely 
bridged and regulated. Tho first three miles wore opened in 
Mardi 1868. Two miles more wore opened in tho following June, 
and in August 1869 water was passed along 21^ milca Tho 
extension to twenty-threo miles and tho tail distrihutarics were 
begun in 1872-73 and completed in 1873-74. To tho end of 
1882-83 tho total outlay amounted to £30,237 (Bs. 3,62,370). 

During tho fourteen years ending 1881-82 the area watered has 
varied from twenty-one acres in 1870-71 to 1541 acres in 1877-78. 
The variations have been very irregular. Tho areas in 1880 and 
1881 are higher than in most years but much below tho areas in 
1871, 1876, and 1877. In 1874 the water-rates wore rcdiicccl_tn 


^ During tlio five yKiTs cncting 1881 the Xtainfall gangoA at MiAnngn on tko tliirA mik 
of tke canal varied from IG'CG to 37'43 and averaged 22‘S9 inches, Tlic details arc ; 


Ldkh Canal RainfaXl, 1S17.1SS1. 
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one-half. Before 1874 the receipts varied from £14 (Rs. 140) in 
1871-72 to £347 (Rs. 3470) in 1872-73. Since 1874 they have 
varied from £34 (Rs, 340) in 1875-76 to £322 (Rs. 3220) in 
1877-78. The charges have varied from £306 (Rs. 3060) in 
1879-80 to £1459 (Rs. 14,590) in 1872-73. The details are : 

Lakh Canal IleceipU and Charges, 1SS8-1S83. 
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The rain returns for the nine years ending 1881-82 to some extent 
explain the variations in the watered area, 1876 and 1877, the 
years when the canal water was most used, having been years of 
unu.sually short rainfall The details during the nme years ending 
1881-82 are: 

LdkJi Canal Irrigatian and Rainfall, 1873-1883, 
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Of the two remaining Fravara river water-works, the Ojhar 
right bank canal and the Mdladevi storage lake, plans and estimates 
have been submitted to Government. Tlie Ojhar right bank canal 
is intended to increase the area under command by the left bank 
canal and to water an extremely dry tract in Sangaraner and Rdhuri. 
The head-works already constructed for the left bank canal will 
supply the new canal, which is designed to be thirty-two miles long 
and to command an area of 60,000 acres in fifty-two villages of 
Sangamner and Rdhuri. The area available for irrigation is 
estimated at 48,000 acres. The proposed carrying capodty at the 
head is 327 cubic feet a second. The entire cost is estimated at 
£66,800 (Rs. 6,68,000). The MfiMdcvi storage I’eservoir, as already 
mentioned, is intended to aid the small and uncertain Fravara 
L 772- 33 
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the chaff is carried away by the wind. A man sits at the foot of the 
stool with a small broom or liatni, sweeping the chaff from the edge 
of the grain. 

In the hilly parts, grain is stored in large cylindrical baskets 
called kanings or kangis. In the plain country, besides in large 
baskets, grain is stored in under-ground chambers. The under- 
ground chambers are of three kinds, the balad, a narrow room of 
solid masonry with a small door built under a staircase ; the talghar, 
twenty feet long by twelve feet broad, built of solid masonry under 
ground, generauy within the house and entered by a single trap 
door ; and the pev, a conical pit outside a dwelling house, about ten 
feet deep and nan-owing from twelve feet across at the bottom to 
three feet at the top. The house store-rooms, the balad and the 
ialghar, can be opened at an}' time. The psv or outdoor store-pit 
is opened onlj' after the south-west rains to see if the grain has 
suffered from damp. Grain can be stored for only about two years. 
After this it begins to go bad and is soon unfit for use. The 
cylindrical grain baskets are plaited tidth nirgundi twigs or tur 
stalks and are smeared inside and out with cowdung. The 
surface of the grain is also thick plastered %vith cowdung, and the 
basket is covered with a little conical thatch roof. These baskets 
or kanings stand in the house veranda or in case of fire, at some 
distance in front of tlie house, with a few loose stones under them 
to keep off white ants. 

The husbandmen take great care to secure good seed. If his 
own crop is fine, he picks the largest and best heads and keeps 
them separate as seed for the next year. The grain of an 
unusually fine crop is often kept and sold as seed grain at half 
as much again as the price of oixlinarj' grain. VAnis also always 
keep seed grain in stock. Their practice of exacting fifty or a 
hundred per cent more in kind is due not only to the fact that 
grain is dearer at solving time than after han'cst, but because they 
run the risk of receiving inferior grain instead of the picked grain. 

The greater part of the cultivation is done by the husbandman 
himself and by his regular farm labourers. But even the poorer 
husbandman has to employ hired hands for hand-weeding, reaping, 
binding, and thrashing. 

The soil is freshened both by fallows and by changes of crops. 

’ The land is not allowed to lie fallow for any particular crop, but as 
a rule it is allowed to rest every fourth year. Except in Nagar 
where the poor soils are rarely allowed a fallow, the practice of 
allowing fallows prevails in poor soils among the inferior class of 
husbandmen who have not the means of proper tillage. 

In heavy blaek soil the usual crop changes are jvdri, wheat, and 
gram each the sole crop of its year. No fallows are allowed and 
no manure is used. With all the crops of this rotation kardai or 
safflower is mixed at the rate of about half a pound to a pound the. 
acre, or in the proportion of three pounds (one filter) of kardai to 
^ 192 pounds (one man) of wheat or gram, or to twelve pounds (one 
pciyli) oljvari. The mixing of seeds seems to cause no harm. 
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Chapter IV. 
Agrionltnre. 
Chop Changes. 


When the leading crop is poor, the kardai more than suffices to 
meet the assessment on the land. It at an 7 rate yields the oU 
which the cultivator requires for his home use, and the cake or 
pend which remains after the oil is expressed, is given to his best 
cattle. This rotation of crops in wheat lands does not allow of any 
ploughing and has little effect in keeping do\vn such noxious and 
troublesome weeds and grasses as kunda Cynodon dactylon and 
hariali Ischeemum pilosum. Some exceptional black soils which 
are free from such weeds are not ploughed once in twenty years and 
yet show no signs of exhaustion. As a imle the land needs 
plougWg and meaning at least once after every two complete 
rotations. To enable this to he done the rotation is temporarily 
disturbed, and a crop of tur Cajanus indicus, is taken as an early or 
hharif crop. This is sown at the end of June or early in July in 
rows about two feet apart. 

At about Divdli time in mid-October' when the tur has grown 
well and the ground is still soft, the plough is driven up one side 
and down the other between the rows. The ploughing opens the 
land and at the same time earths up end improves the iur. The 
tur is an eight-month crop. The October ploughing brings up the 
weeds and grass but strengthens rather than weakens them and so 
in the next hot weather after the tnr has been reaped the land is 
cross-ploughed. This ploughing is called the dunani. After the 
monsoon has begun to bring up weeds the land is harrowed 'with 
the moghad or two-tined seed-drill deprived of its seed tube. 
Hand-weeders follow to pick out the haridli roots, and the regular 
rotation is resumed. Jvdri is the best crop to begin afresh rotation 
and gram the next best. Wheat is always poor after tur} Occa- 
sionally safflower is sown separately with the moghad parallel to 
the rows of jvdri. Many cultiva'tors sow three or six rows of 
linseed round the headlands to keep cattle from the wheat. But 
the belief is general that linseed gives wheat the mist and in many 
places the people either sow linseed separately or do not sow it at 
all. 

In hhalga or clay loamy land two rotations are observed, (1) hdjri, 
cotton, and jvdri or wheat ; (2) Mjri and wheat. JBdjri is sown in 
July after a hot weather harrowing with the two-bullock aut and 


r A gmd framer, Mr. Balvani Ceshpinde of KerAsa, has improved on the ordinary 
plan ymich does not effectually rid the land of 7mridf{ and itunda grass. Be acts on 
the right principle that a thorough cleaning however expensire is cheaper in the end 
th^ a number of half cleanings, especially as the ploughings and cnftlvation tend 
to increase the root-growth of the grasses. He plants tur os above and gives the 
plonghing rad the cross-plonghing, After rain has fallen he folloivs the cross- 
ploughing with two harrowings and cross-harrowings wi^ the moghad accompanied 
by mmd-woeders. The roots taken out are carefnlly burned. Ho takes jrdri 
next and folloivs with gram. Before sowing the gram he gives the land a good 
plonghing and a harrowing and cross-harnnring with the moghad. The ground is 
levelled with the out and sown, Hext year, at the earliest opportnnity after the 
rains have beran, he sends men with hand-hoes or hidaUto the lield in pouring rain 
to din out and take off every trace of grass. As these men have to he cartnul to 
break the roots as little as passible and to dig deep to take them out clean, the irork 
is very costly, hut Mr. Balvant is' couviuced that it pays in the end, Mr. E. C. 
Ozanne, C.S, 
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the cross-harrowing in the early monsoon. It is always so^vn with 
inr and a variety of leguminous and other crops having the general 
name irad or virad that is extras and comprising avibddi Hibiscus 
cannabinus, math Phaseolus aconitifolius, mitp P. mungo, black 
til Sesamiun indicum, and occasionally rows of riUa Panicum 
italicum. The proportion is two pounds, or three pounds for late 
soudngs, of bdjri to one pound of irad in whicli ambddi, math, and 
mug taken equally form thirteen ounces and til about three 
ounces.^ Rdla is sown at the rate of half a pound an acre ; after 
sixty rows of bdjri and tttr have been put in come three rows of 
rdla. These crops are all reaped at different times in the following 
order : rdla, bdjri, mtig, math, avihddt, and tur. By Divdli time in 
mid-October all are gone but the tnr, and then the land is ploughed 
between the rows of tur. This loosening of the soil enables the 
husbandman to cross-plough in the hot weather and thus prepai’o 
the land for cotton .as in the first rotation or for wheat as in the 
second. When the early rains are not favourable, the rain crops 
bdjri, tur, and irad, are not taken, but in the cold weather jvdri is 
soAvn. In the following season, wheat and cotton cannot generally 
be soum as the land has missed its ploughing and so bdjri comes in 
again. When cotton cannot follow, bdjri is taken a second year. 
Cotton requires a more favourable early rainfall than bdjri. When 
neither cotton nor bdjri is feasible, the hardy jvdri wHch is the 
crop which can best adapt itself to all soils and rainfalls is resorted 
to. In light land called chopan or sandy loam, bdjri is grown 
continuously with yearly ploughing and cross-ploughing. It is 
mixed' with pulse generally fur and rdla. In very favourable 
seasons wheat is occasion.ally sown, and jvdri when cannot bo 
got in. In garden land the change of crops chiefly depends on tlie 
area of ground attached to the well for dry-cropping. After 
sugarcane, either bdjri, wheat, j’vdri, or gram is generally sown. The 
change of crop also varies with the means of the landholder and the 
natmre of- the soil. 

On the lighter soils as many as six different crops are grown 
together year after year. In the early season, bdjri, tur, ambddi, 
til, rdla, mug, and ahdlu may all be seen growing in the same field ; 
in the late or cold season safflower and linseed are alwa 3 ’^s mixed 
with the staple crop whether it is shdlu or cold-weather millet, 
wheat, or gram. 

In the hilly tracts in the west the style of cropping known as ddlhi 
or Tturm'i is practised. This dalhi or kumri is confined to small 
plots on hill-sides which arc often extremely steep. Work is 
begun in the cold weather by foiling the brushwood and lopping 
the branches of largo trees. By the end of the hot weather the 
fallen branches arc dry. They are set on fire, and thus the ground 
is at once cleared and manured. After rain has fallen, the surface 


I All tlicso seeds nrc very small. The devices by which the small seeds are 
deposited at a small depth and the l.argor tur at a greater depth are worthy of 
remark and so is the iiii.\turc of pulses with cereals. ' ' 
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is loosened tvith the hoe or hvdal and the seed is sown in ths 
ashes and the crop allowed to grow -vvithout transplanting, 
grains grown are ndgli, vari, and sdva. The ground will some- 
times bear a second crop the following year, and then, to be 
cultivated again, must have a rest of six to ten years to allow 
the brushwood to grow. If it is not intended to repeat the 
process cultivation may be continued in the burnt plot under the 
rah system.* In 1849 when the original survey was introduced 
the dalhi system was prevalent in forty to fifty villages in west 
Akola. It is still carried on by some people in their private 
holdings, but as it causes great damage to forests, of late it has 
been limited in forest lands to eight villages and in these H 
was reduced to a system three years ago, a portion of forest being 
marked off and efivided into ten compartments and tbe villagers 
invited to ddUd in one of tliese each year. This tbe people have 
declined to do and it may be hoped that if other means of 
subsistence can be found for tbe people the system may die out 
Almost ibo only classes who practise this hill-dearing tillage ate 
Kolis, Thdkurs, and other wild tribes. 

The Ahmadnagar crops difier littlo from the Poona crops either 
in the kinds grown or m the seasons or modes of growing them. 
Most of the details of the different crops given in the Poona 
Statistical Account therefore apply to Ahmadnagar. The following 
is a summary of the local information available regarding the chici 
crops of the district. 

Indian Millet, jvdri or jondkla, Sorghum vulgnre, _ with in 
1881-82 a tillage area of 679,879 acres, is the staple grain of the 
open country, and is largely exported. Except two eany varieties, 
tcondya or hv/ndya and Mlhondi, Eidian millet forms the chief 
cold-weather crop, and without either water or manure jdelds 
plentifully especially in black soils. It requires little outlay and 
is gro^vn by all the poorer landholders. The most esteemed 
variety is sh^u. It is grown in black soils and is seldom watered 
or manured. The grain is white and the stalk thin three to five 
feet liigh and with sweet juice. Other varieties are dudltmogra 
which is sown with shdltt either mixed or in separate fuiTows. 
The grain is full and milky and is much valued when parched and 
made into Wd, The stalk is inferior to slidlu os fodder, being 
straight and hard. The head is so thin and feathery that birds 
caimot rest on it or barm it. The stem of a dark-husked variety 
of dudJvmogra is sometimes used as a hand-rod by ■Reavers. Tdmbdi 
or red jvairi is sown earlier and in lighter soils than slidlu and 
ripens more rapidly. The stem is three or four feet high and 
makes poor fodder. Of the two early varieties, hmdya or hv/ndya 
is grown and cut for fodder before the head appears, and Icdlbovdi, 
so called from its dark husk, gives the hnsb^dman food in bad 
years before tbe regular crop ripens. The stem is six or eight feet 
high and the head is large. In black soils in March auer the 


1 Seo iibove under Maxvbe. 
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wheat is harvested the land is as hard as brick, except two or 
three inches of the surface soil. But by April, the craclts and 
seams become two or three inches wide and often two feet deep 
and the surface soil becomes pulverised. The cultivator then 
haiTOws it with the two-bullock harrow or aut The pulverised 
soil is driven into the cracks and a new layer is brought up to the 
immediate weathering influences of the hot sun. The value of this 
change of soil is fully appreciated. The soil weathers till the rains 
in JuQS. As soon after this as it is workable it is harrowed mth a 
fom-bulloek aut in a direction opposite to that of the former 
harrowing. By this means the sprouting of annual weeds is 
hastened, and the surface soil is loosened. In the next break in 
the monsoon the two-bullock aut is again brought on the land. It 
works in tlie same direction as the hot-weather harrowing. It cuts 
donui and kills the annual weeds, and levels the land. The seed 
bed is now read}’, though seed is not sown till the Uttara Nakshatra, 
that is from the 22nd of September to the 6th of October. Meantime 
the more harrowings and cross-harrowings the land receives the 
better. The seed is sown with the tlmee-tined seed-drill or tiplian, 
which is followed by the rdichia or beam-harrow. Except that late 
sowings requii’c five or six pounds, the seed is put in at the rate 
of about four pounds the aere. Kardni or safflower is mixed with 
the seed at the rate of about half a pound to a pound the acre. The 
mixing does no harm. Generallj'^ when the jvdri crop is poor, the 
safflower more tlian suffices to meet the assessment on the land. The 
two early varieties of Indian millet are sown thick and broadcast in 
June and July taking hvice as much seed as by the drill. In clayey 
loam or hlialga land, when the early rains are not favourable, 
is sown as in black soil in the cold weather. MHien the jvdri is about 
a foot high it must be weeded with the bullock -hoe. Two hoes or 
Iculpds are placed side by side each in charge of a man but drawn 
by only one pair of bullocks. With the buUoek-hoeing, hand- 
weeding along the rows by women is necc.ssnry. Till the crop has 
grown so as to shade the land and prevent weeds from coming up, 
one or two hand-weedings by women are usual. This work has to 
be done quickly, both because the breaks in the rain do not last 
and because the weeds mow apace. It is usual to put at least ten 
women on a field, thou^ as many as twenty and twenty-five are 
set to work by good cultivators, as supervision is not then so costly. 
Watdiing is a heavy item in the cost of growing jvdri. One man 
to about ten acres of land where there are no trees, and double the 
number if there are trees, are required. These sit on raised 
platforms in the field armed with slings. Watching berins 
when the crop begins to ear and lasts to two months. W^en 
ripe the crop is pulled up and tied into sheaves. Five sheaves form 
a jpdekunda. The sheaves are laid in pdchundds to dry. The size 
or the sheaves varies with the length of the stalk which is used as 
a binder. Occasionally when the husbandman finds it in- 
convenient to carry the produce home at once, he builds it into 
stacks or kdtrds. On the thrashing floor women are employed to 
break oflT the ears and throw them on the floor. When this is 
done, muzzled bullocks tread out the corn which is then 
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■win^o^Yod *by tlireo men, Ono stands on n. raised platform and 
another hands up baskets of the grain mixed with the outer 
coverings of the gram and the small stalks, "When there is Vi'ind 
cnottgh the man on the platform slowly empties the basket. A 
third man below keeps the pile of good grain separate from the 
chaff. Two practices materially affect the outturn, if it is 
judged by the 3 'ield on the thrasliing floor. First, that of eating 
parched unripe ear's while the crop is standing. Not only are the 
watchmen allowed to cat as much ns they like, but the owner and 
his family and his invited friends mainly live on the unripe ears or 
hurda in a good season for six or eight weeks. ^ Secondlj’, that of 
pulling up file standing crop for fodder. This is more usual in a 
poor season when many of the stalks are earless or so behind in 
growth that they arc not likclj’ to bo read}' for reaping with 
the rest of the crop, and when other fodder is scarce.^ The 
acre yield varies from 150 to 1000 and averages 500 pounds. 
JvAri is chiefly in use ns a bread grain, but is also eaten 
parched as Wii, The parched unripe heads called hurda are a 
leading article of food with the labouring classes n short time 
before and after the harvest season. Indian millet is the only 
cereal whose straw is used as fodder in its natural state. The 
fodder though not abundant is superior. In parts of the west it is 
stacked and thatched ; in the cast where the rainfall is lighter it is 
stowed in long grave-liko ridges covered with clods of black soil. 

Millet, bdjri, Ponicillarin spicata, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
V83,150 acres, is the chief caidy crop in light soil tracts. It prospers 
also in shallow black soil but in rich black soil it is little grown, 
lilillet is seldom watered. Tlie tillngo of millet differs little from 
the tillage of Indian millet except that as it is an earl}’ crop it is 
sown in June and July. Bdjri is generally sown with the threc- 
tined seed-drill or U’phan. Tlio nuddlo seed tube is blocked, but 
behind the iiphan following in the drill made by the middle 
coulter comes a single seed tube or mogha, held bj' a woman 
and fastened to the iiphan by a rope. By this tube the tur 
is sown. The irad or extra seed is mixed with thn hdjri before 
sowing. Tlio proportion is two pounds of V&jri, or three pounds 
for late sowings, to ono pound of irad in which amlddif-maih, and 
mug taken equally form about 13 ounces with 3 ounces of til. 
All these seeds ard very small. The devices whereby the 
small seeds are deposited at a small depth and the tur, a 
larger seed, at a greater depth are well .woi'thy of remark. 
JBdfa is SOUTH at the rate of about half a pound an aa'c; after 


1 The follovring arc Mr. Ozasno’s estimates of tho cost of Jntri cnltiration. In 
lianoteine tlio work done may ko estimated at 1 J acres a day for the two-lmllock and 
ono aero lor the fonr-hullock honow. Monthly hands aro paid Sa. 4 or S a*, a day. 
With tlie bnllocks at 6 as, a pair a day, the cost will ho for a fonr-hullock hanow 
14 os. on aero and for a two-hmlock harrow 7 to. an aero. Fonr to six pounds otjrtiri 
are need to sow on acre. Sowing costs G to 7 as, an acre, coveting G os., hoeing 10 
to 12 as . , each band-a’ceding 12 as,, watching for each man 12 pounds of grain on acre, 
and harresting at six per cent of tho standing crop. Iho claims of villogo servants 
amount to aWt OG pounds the acre (G wons to 12 acres). Tho replacing of oxen 
represents a yearly acre incidence of 10 os. 
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sixty rows of hdjri and tiir liavo been put in, come three rows of Chapter IV. 

rdla. These crops arc all reaped at difterent times, in the following . . 

order : rain, ZiiyW, math, amhudi The acre jdeld of 6«;ri varies from ®' 

50 to 500 and averages 300 pounds. Tliree kinds of millet gari, hali, Crop Detaiis. 

and sajgurc, are grown in Alimadnagar. They are so like that it Millet. 

is not easy to distinguish them. Gari is an inferior variety which 

ripens in three and a half months, halt is longer and takes more 

time to mature, and sajgurc ripens quickly, has a small grain, and is 

seldom grown without water. Bdjri is the chief food of the middle 

classes. It is pleasanter to the taste and is more nourishing 

thnnjVdr/ and is used chiefly ns a bread grain though it is sometimes 

parched into Wii. The stalks called samnad are given to cattle, 

but unless trodden into chaff are inferior to almost all other 

fodder. The green cars are parched and eaten under the name 

Imhir. 

Wheat, gahu, Triticum rcstivum, in 1881-82, had a tillage area TOicat. 
of 151,020 acres. The uncertain rainfall is a great obstacle to the 
growth of wheat in Alimadnagar. Five varieties two of them 
watered or garden lahhi and Wmplcorjod, and three dry-erop or 
field varieties, pivlc, Icdle, and polhc, are grorni. Bahshi, which is 
also called hanshx wheat, is yellow and large, and in ripening 
turns purple-bearded. It is the most c.stccmcd variety, but it is 
not hardy enough to be much grown. It is occasional!}' grow-nin 
drj'-crop land. Khaple, also called jod, is very hardy but 
requires pounding to separate the husk. Tlic differences in 
the diy-crop varieties are, in Mr. Ozanne’s opinion, the rc.sult of 
climate and soil. In some soils and climates the field wheat or 
shctgahxt keeps the charactoristias of a hal'd light-yellow semi-trans- 
parent grain, in .shape long and arched. It is then styled pivla. It 
is also called ddudkham and ranks nextiohakshi which it resembles. 

In most parts of Alimadnagar, even where the purc.st pivla is sown, 
in a year or two a mixture of hard red or dull brown grains 
appeaus. Wnierc the inferior grains do not exceed fifty per cent, 
the appropriate name is kdtegahu. In some .seasons, notably when a 
heavy monsoon is followed 1y October rain and also by a little I'ain 
after the wheat is sown, a number of tho yellow and red grains 
develop a non-transparent white ricey look. When these appear the 
wheat is said to have become po//i«. The merchants keep the names 
haJeshi and pivla, but call the Mleguhxt and polhegahu by tho 
common name of laslari. In the present season (1SS4) polhegahu 
or white-marked grains have appeared where they were scarcely 
ever known before. Tho market price is highest for hakshi and 
pivla, and considerablj' lower for ltdiegahu or dull brown. The more 
potlm or white-marked grains in the dull-brown tho smaller the 
value of the wheat. In man}’ parts of Alimadnagar jtivla wheat in 
two or three year's will always Ijeconic mixed with Mtegahu or dull- 
brown and frequently with poihegaku or whitc-spoltcA On the other 
hand there is little doubt that even in the best seasons jxoihcgalm 
or white-spotted will not produce good pivla} Tho general opinion 

* Tlic following .iro Mr. O/.mno’s cstimiite^ of the co.st of growing wheat : narrowing 
ia thrice rcpcatcil, a hot ecasun harrowing M rw. an acre, a first rain harroinug 14 as., 

n 772— 34 
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in watered land and at about 500 pounds in dry land. Wheat 
is subject to a disease called tdmhera or rust which is generally 
brought on hy excess of rain when the wheat is in ear. Tho 
grain slightly rots' and becomes covered with a reddish powder. 
Ghira or Ichim is like rust except that it attacks tho crops in 
circle, and causes only partial damage. Wlieat is used as a bread 
grain and is seldom eaten by tho poor except on feast daj's. Tho 
hour is used largely in pastry and sweetmeats. Wheat keeps good 
for several 3'oar3 in pevs or grain-pits ; in the open air it soon 
turns bad. The flour cannot be kept so long ns the flour of 
American wheat. Parched green wheat cars called omhya are 
eaten and the straw mixed with chnfl' is used os a fodder. By 
itself wheat straw is held to he unwholesome for cattle. Small 
quantities of wheat come from tho Nizdm’s country and largo 
quantities arc sent to Sholitpur, Poona, andBomba}\ 

Rice, hhdt, Oryza sativa, wth in 1881-82 a tillage area of 7078 
acres, is grown in the west near the Sahyildris and ns a change crop 
in garden lands in the cost. It is sown in June and reaped 
sometimes in September but generally in October and November. 
Most rice is sown in seed-beds and planted in small bunches when 
six or eight inches high. The straw is valued as fodder, especially 
for cattle. Eieo is part of the daily food of the middle and upper 
classes, and is eaten by the poor on feast days. It is cither 
simply boiled or parched or scalded in the forms known as laid, 
poho, and murmui'o} Rico flour is used in many preparations. 

Xdchni, Elcusinc corooana, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 22,820 
acres, is grown in wet lands sometimes bj^ planting out and 
sometimes by soudng with the drill. It is also often grown in 
high-lying lands. It is sown in Juno and ripens in October or 
November. It does not require a deep or rich soil, but wants 
moisture. The straw mixed with chair is used os fodder. Ndchni 
is used as a bread-grain onlj’ bj' tho poorer classes near the 
Sahylidris. Tho green heads arc parched and eaten. Like green 
jvdri heads they are colled hurdds. 

Barlcjq sdtu, Hordcum hexastichon, had in 1881-82 a tillage area 
of 10‘1> acres. It is sown in black soils in November, is always 
watered and manured, and is reaped in Pebniaiy. The flour is 
used as ready cooked food. Tlio grain is parched and ground and 
mixed with a little gram and wheat flour and flavoured with seeds. 
It is usuallj' eaten in little dough balls mixed with water. It 
is also used in Hindu shvdddh or anniversary and Shrdvni or 
yearly purifying ceremonies. 
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CTOwn lots oxtonsivoly and stored in pits to bo used in yciirs of scarcity. Nntnrally 
little care was taken to improvo it. Sfueh moro intclligonco and care are shown 
in tho choice of jvdri and lidjri seed, which proves that tho people understand tho 
prinriplo of picked seed, but that it has not hitherto paid them to apply it to wheat. 

* For po/ie ricoia soaked in water, scalded, nndlcfttodrain inabo^ot, parched, and 
pounded. For murmurc, rico is partially dried in tho sun after n three days’ soaking 
and subsequent sc.a1ding. It is slightly parched, and tlio husk is Bop.iratcd by rubbing 
lime. Salt w.ator is thrown over it, and tho grain is again parohod in hot saniu 
Both polie and murmure aro sometimes used as ready-cooked food for a journey. 
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Maize, mahlca, Zea mays, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of lOStf 
acres, when unwatered is sown, in Juno in hlaek soils and ripens in 
August. Witt water it can ho grown at any season. Tlie heads 
or mitds arc usually eaten grcHjn, and the ripe grain, pardicd into 
Wd and ground to flour, is used for various purposes. The stalk b 
a very coarse fodder. 

Cajan Pea, tiir, Cajanus indieus, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
83,122 acres, is eaten as a pulse by almost cveiy class. It is sown 
with Idjri in J une and ripens in January or rebniary. Oho of the 
four tubes of the drill is stopped and a separate tube is fastened 
to the dr-ill by a rope. This tube is held by a man who walks 
behind and drops the seed through it into the furrows made by the 
coulter attached to the prcrdously stopped tube. It is sown in this 
way because it is a largo spreading plant wliiclr requires much room. 
During the eight monWis it is on the ground iur is said to flower 
and seed eight times, all the pods remaining on the bush till harvest 
It yields a superior yellow split pulse or diU, only a little loss valuable . 
than gram. The green pods are also eaten ns a vegetable. The 
leaves and pod-shells are an excellent fodder.’ The stalks arc 
generally used for wattling house walls and roofs and for making 
boskets and brooms and as fuel by the poor. Tur charcoal is much 
valued in making gunpowder. 

Gram, harlhara, Cicer arietinnm, hod in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
61,470 acres. It requires good black soil and is not largely grozvn 
as a dry-crop except in the Gnngtbndi or GodAvari valTov. Gram 
follows Indian millet os jvin, the best time for sowing it being the 
East jVaiisfzatrathat is from the 7th to the 1 4thOctoberor olittlo later 
than wheat. Gram is sown with tlio two-tinc or moghad seed drill. 
The land is prepared in the same way as for jvdri, but, owing to the 
spreading growth of the plant, bullock-hoeing is not possiWe. As 
gram also keeps down weeds hand- weeding is not necessary except to 
slovenly cultivators. Watching is not usual except against thieves. 

crop is gulled up by the hand protected by a doth or cut by the 
sicklo, and piled in the field in small heaps each about a bead-load 
callcdpda or bundle. When convenient the crop is stacked in the 
field in hudis or tdpds. "Wlien brought to the thrashing floor the 
stolks are spread and the pods beaten out by sticks. The stalks arc 
picked out by baud and thrown on the manure heap for watered land 
or else burnt. The rest, contoining the pods mixed with leaves and > 
small twigs, are winnowed, and the pods are thrown over the floor 
to be trodden out by bullocks. The chaff or Ihtisa is carefully 
preserved as cattle food, measured by the mot or large double blanket. 
When the grain is thrashed or trodden out hy cattle the pod shells 
are separated by winnorving, and used as manure or burnt. They 
are^ too sharp for cattle and injure their months. The oxalic acid 
which falls from its leaves kills tire weeds. Tlio pea is eaten green 
as a vegetable, either boiled or parched when it is called Jiola. AlTien 
ripe lilco other pulses it is split into ddl and eaten in a ^’a^iety of 
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ways. The ripe grain is also given to horses and the dry stalks are 
good fodder.^ 

Green Gram, mugr, Phaseolus mungo, had in 1881-82 a tihage area 
of 5455 acres. It is sown in June in shallow black or light stony 
soils without water or manure and is har\'estcd in September. The 
green pods are oaten as a vegetable, and tbe ripe dark-green pea is 
eaten boiled either whole or split into Ml. It is parehed, ground 
to flour, and made into spice balls. It is also made into porridge. 
The leaves and stalks are good fodder. Mugi, a variety of m/iig is 
sown -with bnjri in June and reaped in November. The pea is 
small and blackish. 

Black Gram, udid, Phaseolus mungo, had in 1881-82 a 'tillage area 
of 1922 acres. It is sown wtli bdjri in June and harvested in 
September. Its split pea or ddl is highly esteemed and is the chief 
element in the tliin wafer-biscuits cafied pdpad. The grain is 
con.sidered the most fattening food for horned cattle and bears 
about the same market ralue as gram. TTdadi is a smaller variety 
sown -with bdjn in June and cut in November. Its pea like the 
iidid pea is black. 

Horse-Gram, hidtJd or hudga, Dolichos uniflorus or biflorus, in 
1881-82 had a tillage area of 38,153 acres. It is sown mth bdjri 
in June and ripens in November. It is eaten boiled whole or split 
as ddl and in soup and poiridge, and is also given to horses. The 
leaves and stalk are good fodder. 

Lentils, masu/r, Ervum lens, in 1881-82 had a tillam area of 267 
acres. It is sown in black soils in November or Bccember and 
harvested in February or March. The green pods are sometimes 
eaten as a vegetable, and the ripe pulse is eaten boiled either whole 
or split. 

ThcPea,‘ya<dna,Pisum sativum, in 1881-82 had a tillage area of 
1455 acres. It is .sown in October or November and matures in 
foxu: and a half months. It flouri.shes only in moist soil. The 
seed is eaten green as a vegetable and when ripe in various ways. 
It is not made into split pulse or ddl. The leaves and stalks are 
good fodder. 

Sesame, iU, Sesamum indicum, in 1881-82 had a tillage area of 
10,794 acres. It is of two kinds white (jrora or Jiavra and black 
hdla. Except in colour there seems to be no difl'ercnce Ijetween 
these two sesames, but from its pleasanter colour in sweetmeats the 
white commands a higher price. It is sown in June usually with 
bdjn either mixed or in separate furrows, and sometimes by itself 
on land that has long lain fallow ; it is cut in November. It yields 
an oil which is preferred in cookery to all other oils. The cake or 
pend from which the oU has been pressed is eaten by Kunbis with 
salt and given to eattle. The plant is not used as a fodder. 

> Tho following aro Mr. Ozanno’a estimates of Uio cost of gram cultivation : 
Harrowing is thricoropoatod a hot-weather harrowing costing 7 at. annoro, n first rain- 
harrowing casting 14 ns. and a second costing 7 ns. that is a total harrowing 
cost for gram of Bs. 1 j ; sowing 10 as. j seed-covering 8 ns, j hand-weeding 8 as . ; 
harvesting 5 per cent, and thrasliing and winnowing df pounds, and craftsmen’s claims 
about 9G pounds, 
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Safflower, kardai, Oarthamus tinctorius, is grown mostly in 
Shevgaon. It is sown in black soils in October or November along 
with wheat or latejvdH mixed or in separate furrows, a,nd is cut 
in February or Marti, It is the chief oil plant of the district and 
is highly esteemed for fattening sheep. The young leaves are boiled 
as a vegetable and the oil is much valued in cookery. The flovrers 
yield a red dye. 

Linseed, alshi, Linum usitatissimum, in 1881-82 had a tillage area 
of 4930 acres. It is sown in rich black soils often with gram or 
wheat in separate furrows or by itself as a separate crop, and, 
without water or manure is harvested in February. The seed is 
eaten in relishes or eftatnis, and the oil whidi is produced in the 
proportion of one pound of oil to four pounds of seed is used in 
cookery. The fibre of the plant is not used. 

Castor-seed, erandi, Rieinus communis, is sown either in June or 
November in black soil, sometimes round other crops and oftener 
in patches by its^. It grows ndthout water or manure, and is 
harvested in November or February. The stem and flowers are red. 
It is not much grown and the oil is more used as a lamp oil than as 
a medicine. The oil is extracted by husbandmen for home use by 
boiling the bruised bean and skimming the oil that rises to the 
surface. By this process four ahers of seed yield one slier of oil. 
The leaf is used as an application for guineaworm and the dried 
root as a fever-scarer. A larger variety with green stem and flowers 
but otherwise the same as the smaller variety is grown in gardens 
round other cropa Both varieties are perennial and grow to a 
considerable size. They are never allowed to remain on the ground 
for a second year. 

Cotton, Gossypium herbaceum, in 1881-82 had a tillage 

area of 32,281 acres. The quantity gro^vn is small compared with 
that in other Deccan districts It is sown in June in black or red 
soil and without water or manure, is fit for picking in November 
and December and sometimes as late as February or March. It is 
gathered in three or four pickings. The seed called sarH is much 
prized as food for milch-cattie. The stems are used in inferior 
basket-work and cattle graze on the leaves and shoots after the 
picking is over. 

In 1822, according to the Collector, Captain Pottinger, of about 
25,000 l/igJids under cultivation not five were sown with cotton. 
Cotton was brought from Berar in small quantities ; none left the 
district. There was no trade in cotton ; the sale even of one hliandi 
had never been known. It sold at seven pounds (3^ shers) the 
rupee or at £7 (Rs. 70) a lehandi of 500 pounds. Cotton was sown 
in A'ahdd or June- July with the early crops and was picked in 
Paush and Mdgh that is January -February. The tillage was far 
from careful. The fields were cleared, the seed was rolled in clay, and 
passed through the two-tined seed-d^ oi moghad. When the plants 
were six or seven inches high, some landholders earthed them up; 
others did no more than weed them at intervals tUl the crop was 
ripe. Ahmadnagar was not a cotton district because cotton would 
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grow in none of its soil except in the best black and also because 
the rainfall was generallj’’ too scanty and occasionally was untimely. 
According to a local proverb, if rain fell in the svdti fortnight in 
October-November there would not be enough cotton to make lamp 
TOoks.^ 

In 1830 an enteiprising Hindu merchant of Abmadnagar named 
Basvantsing, offered to grow and supply Government with clean 
cotton, provided he received an advance of money free of interest. 
The Collector was authorised to advance him £5000 (Rs. 60,000) 
on substantial security. . Basvantsing the first season delivered in 
Bombay about fifty bales of cotton at the rate of Bs. 115 per Ichandi. 
London brokers described this cotton as of good staple and clean 
for Indian cotton except that it was mixed ^vith brown. It was 
valued at 5d. to 5 Jd. the pound.- The example of Basvantsing was 
followed by others to whom advances were made on similar terms.® 
Some rather good though small parcels of cotton were delivered to 
Government and consigned by them to China, but no material or 
lasting^ improvement resulted. Some American cotton-sccd sent by 
Government to Basvantsing did not thrive, apparently because 
it was too late of being sown. The Collector sowed some of the 
seed in his garden. The first year it yielded a poor crop, but 
the plants were left in the ground and in the next season 
were in great strength and covered with blossoms.* In 1836, as 
an encouragement to cotton cultivation in the Deccan, Govern- 
ment declared all lands on which cotton should bo grown free 
from the land tax for five years or till the 30th of April 1842. 
This measure was not approved by the Court of Directors and was 
cancelled on the 20th of January 1838. The cancelling of the 
concession put a stop to cotton-growing. Cotton did not prosper ; 
the landholders thought grain a much more pajnng crop. Foreign 
cotton had nowhere been adopted or grown with success. In 1840 
Dr. Gibson was satisfied that, except New Orleans the foreign cotton 
he had tried was unsuitod to the .AJimndnagar soil and climate. He 
thought further experiments with Pcrnammico and Egyptian cotton 
would end in useless expenditure. In 1 844, as in 1 822, the Collector’s 
opinion was that cotton would flourish only in a small tract in the 
south near the Bhima and that there it would suffer much from want 
of rain.® All the men who took tho Government advances lost by 
their venture. In 1848, Mr. Spooner, the Collector, reported that the 
persons to whom money had been advanced were ruinecL In 1848 
only 2638 acres wmre under local and none were imder foreign cotton. 
The local produce was bought by local Mhdrs whose women mode it 
into thread which was used in weaving coarse cloth. In 1851 the 
dryness of the air was thought to be the reason why Ahmadnagar 


® ^tweon'lSSO^and 1S32, besides a loan of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) witliont interest 
made to Basvantsing, a loan of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) svas made to ono PAndnmng 
Saklilrim, of £400 (Us. 4000) to one Vithiil Bnlkrislinn Diyekar, and of £2 b (Rs. 250) 
each to tho headmen of Rilhuri-Khurd and Sursh. Bov. Bee. 625 of 183d, 243. 

» CasseU’s Cotton in the Bombay Presidency, 20. 

* Rev. Rec. 406 of 1832, 251*52. • Itev. Rco. 1564 of 1844, 64, 65. 
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was so poor a cotton-growing district. Tlic sub-divi.sion wlicro most 
cotton was groun was Jdmltlicd nntl in Jdiiiklicd llic wliolc area 
was only 1000 acres. Up to 18G0-G1 n small import from Faithan 
and Bilisi served to meet the demands of tlio local weavers. 'Die 
price was a trifle over 1 \ih (1 «.) a pound. In 18o9-G0 llic area under 
cotton had risen to 4055 acres. 

Tlic following table shows for the nineteen years ending 18G0-CI 
the total tillage area, tlio area under cotton, and tlio area capaWe 
of yielding cotton : 
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Though little cotton was cither grown or nsed in Ahinadnagar, 
in 1802 a considorahlo through trafllc went from Bemr and the 
Ni'/iim’s country through Iho luuvmpnr pass forty-six miles from 
the town of Alimadnngar. It entered tlio Alnnadungar district at 
Navgaon on the Goddvnri nlmnt eight miles Mow Patthan and wcut 
through the villages of Kuspuri, Miri, Slauka, Shovgaon, Chapergnon, 
and Iladgaon. 

The demand for cotton which followed the American "War in 
1 S62 greatly increased this trade. The countiy round was searched 
for every available pound. Tlilsfonndits waycliiclly tojiUrmadnagar 
as it was a convenient market, and carts nnd 'bullocks would 
probably be able to secure a return load of salt or groceries from 
the coast. A.s the cotton was iLsnnlly carried by pa<i-bunocks 
tbe name boja or bullock-load was commonly applied to two bales 
or (loMds. On reaebing Abmadnagar tbc cotton was left at 
Bandubhdi’s adda or station, an open space svitbin cantomnont limits 
in front of the distillep-. Bandubbiii was a licndmnn or muhddam 
who let carts on liire and was allowed to u.«c the land as a 
convenient standing ground for his carts. Tlicro was no shelter and 
there were no godowns. Tiro only convenience was a well from whicli 
water could bo drawn for men and boasts and a wide space on wliicli 
loads corrld be piled and left under tho doubtful dmrgo oijaglwit or 
watchmen who as often n.s not pilfered the property entrusted to their 
care. In the mins whatever cotton was left at Alnnadnagar svas 
stored in empty bouses, chiefly at the Para Bag, which, as a cotton 
store, yielded Govenmicnt about £20 (Rs. 200) a year. In 1878 
tbrougb the exertions of Mr. T. Stervart, C.S., the Acting Collector, 
a new Alimadnagar cotton market was built. Fees wci-o 
levied of {Id. (i a.) for storing the cotton in open ground, and 3f7. 
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(2 as.) in the godo\m. During the five years ending 1881-82 the 
quantity of cotton stored at the Ahmadnagar market has gradually 
increased from 18,496 in 1878-79 to 83,972 dokdds or bales in 
1881-82.^ In 1882-83 there was a further marked increase. It was 
estimated that a 100,000 doJedds or bales would be brought to market. 
As in former times most of the cotton continues to be grown in the 
country to the east of the district. 

Brown Hemp, ambddi, Hibiscus cannabinus, with in 1881-82 a 
tillage area of 344 acres, is sown along with bdjri in June. It 
requires about a month longer than bdji'i to ripen and is left in the 
field when the bdjfd is cut. Most field ropes are made of hemp. 

Sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, with .in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 2801 acres, is one of the most important of wmtered crops. 
If the crop is good, in spite of the outlay on manure and water, the 
profit is very lar^ Four chief kin^ of sugarcane ‘ are grown, 
lidla or black, pundydbas or pale yellow, bahmani white and pm'ple, 
and Icadi or white. Edla or biack, also called tdmbda or red is 
of a dark mulberry colour and grows six to ten feet high and one 
and a half to two and a half inches thick. It is very juicy and 
yields dax-k brown raw sugar or gul. Pundydbds, also coUed pdndhra 
or white, is pale 5'ellow in colour and is thicker but shorter than 
the black and pelds a lighter coloured and higher priced raw sugar. 
Balvnumi, a variegated x-diite and purple cane, is soft in the bark 
and is chiefly sold for eating raw. Kadi also called ballcya or bet is 
white, and is slender, shorter, and less jnicy than the others. It is 
sown along the edges of fields of the other varieties as it requires 
little water, manure, or care. In damp lands the kadi or bet yields 
a second growth from the original stock. In growing sugarcane the 
ground is several times ploughed in different directions and harrowed. 
Forty to seventy cartloads of manure to the acre are spread over the 
field. Tire furrows are eighteen inches apart lengthwaj'S and four 
and a half to seven and a half feet apart crossways. The cane is 
propagated by means of layers which are cut in lengths of about 
a foot or a foot and a half. The planter takes a number 
of these pieces of cane in his hand, and, after a stream^ of 
water has been turned into the furrow, he walks along it dropping 
the pieces of cane one after the other lengthwise into the 
trench and treading them into the soft yielding earth. This 
1 cane requires watering every fourth, fifth, or sixth day ; shallow soils 
requiring water ofteuer than deep. During the hot season w'hile the 
shoots are tender, to shade the youqg canes, in the spaces between 
the rows it is corqmon to set some creeping plants, generally the 
yhevdi, which is cut as soon as the young canes have gained a certain 
height. As soon as the canes are planted the garden is surrounded 
with a thorn fence to keep out cattle. Growing sugarcane vrants 
constant watching, the jackal being its chief enemy from its fondness 
for biting the young stalks and sucking the juice. After about 
twelve months, the cane ripens and is cut down and carried in 
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bundles to the sugar-mill. In tlie Akola Mngs or hill lands a 
purple sugarcane is groivn without watering. As soon os the rice is 
off the ground in good level red soil in valley bottoms, the ground is 
ploughed and manured, and in January the cane joints are planted. 
They soon sprout, and . next January the crop is fit for cutting 
without being watered in the hot season. This cane is said to take 
little out of the soil, and is followed by rice in the following rainsj. 
The mill or cAara/i, which is used in pressing the juice, isvci-y rude 
and cumbrous. It is made entirely of wood and is worked by two 
pairs of oxen. Two upright solid cylinders, eighteen to twenty 
inches across and called husband and ^vife or mwora navn, whose 
upper parts work into each other with oblique cogs, arc made to 
revolve by means of a level beam whose centre is fixed to the 
husband screw and whose ends are yoked to oxen. The cane is 
stripped of its loaves, cut into lengths of two or three feet and 
thrice passed by hand between the cylinders. The juice is caught 
in a vessel below which from time to time is emptied into a shalloTv 
circular boiling pan called kadliai. Wlien the pan is full the fire 
beneath it is lighted and fed chiefly with the pressed canes. After 
eight to twelve hours’ boiling and skimming the juice is partially 
cooled in earthen pots and finally poured into round holes dug 
in the earth and lined with cloth. In these holes it forms solid 
lumps called dhep or dlielsul and in this state is fit for market. Tlic 
whole sugar-making goes on in the open air or in a light temporary 
shed, and stops neither night nor day till the crop is finished. The 
mill usually belongs to one or more landholders, and costs £1 14s. 
to £2 4s. (Rs. 17 - 22). The wood for the press is often supplied 
by the Kunbi who pays the ci^enter IDs. to IGs. (Rs. 5-8) for his 
labour. The pan is generally hired jointly by one or two landholders 
at £1 (Rs. 10) or at Gd. to 7J(i. (4-5 as.) a day. , 

Tobacco, tavibdklM, Nicotiana tabacum, in 1881-82 had a tillage 
area of 6428 acres. Sandy friable soil and liver borders enriched 
with flood-loam are specially suited to the growth of tobacco. It 
is sowTi in Jime in a nursery, and, when large enough, the seedlings 
are planted out. Only one or two weedings are required. At 
the second weeding the lower shoots are picked off, and, when 
the plants are full grown, the tops and blossoms arc also 
picked that the strength of the plant may go to make the leaves 
thick and large. When the leaves begin to wither, the stalks 
are cut near the root and are spread to dry. When the leaves 
are dry water in which sumd grass, probably the spikenard 
grass, has been soaked is sprinkled over them for two or three 
days. The leaves and sometimes the , stalks are tied in small 
bundles and packed in a pit at the bottom of which grass or jvdri 
stalks have been laid. They are covered with grass and earth and 
are kept in the pit about seven days. Wlion taken out of the pit 
the leaves are again dried and are then ready for sale. 

Vines, draksh, Vitis vinifera, are grown in the best garden lands 
near Ahmadnagar and to a limited extent in PArner, Shevgaon, 
Shrigonda, and JAmkhed. The vine is grown from cuttings. In 
August or September the vine-grower gets enttings eadi with three 
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or four eyes and puts them into a bod near the well, each cutting 
being buried till the lower eye is level with the ground and the top 
of the cutting is scaled with clay and cowdung to keep ui the sap. 
These cuttings are watered daily and in about ten days begin to 
shoot. The ground in which the ^•incs are to be planted is ploughed 
several times till it is free from clods and weeds. At intervals of nine 
to twelve feet, pits arc dug a foot and a half square and os deep and 
filled half with good soil and manure mixed in equal quantities. Tlie 
sprouting cuttings are planted in pans in these pits, firmly set into 
their place with plain earth, and watered every six days. As the 
shoots grow four small stakes are placed round each cutting, and the 
shoots are trained from one to the other, tj-iug them in their places 
but keeping each mne separate. In five months they gi-ow to the 
height of a man when thick stakes of the coral treepdu i/if ra Ery thrina 
indica, arc planted near them as permanent supports, and tlic 
top shoots of the ^•ines are nipped off and they are trained on the 
coral trees. 'L’ho coral tree is often a growing stump about five feet 
high and pollarded. For twelve months other garden produce, the 
egg-plant, onion, and pumpkin are raised in the viucj'ard, care 
being taken to water the mnes once a week unless the rainfall is 
heavy. In the follorving October all the branches are pruned to 
three eyes from the stem, the prunings being available as cuttings, 
and the flower soon appears. After the fruit has begun to form 
water is not allowed to remain in the bunches, and every moming 
for the first two months the husbandman walks round and gently 
shakes each vine, holding a basket lid underneath into which dead 
or diseased leaves, fruit, and insects fall and arc carried away and 
burnt.^ A vineyard is calculated to yield a quarter crop at 
the end of the first year, a half crop at the end of the second 
year, and a full crop at the end of the third year, and, with a 
moderate amount of care, lasts for about fifty j'ears giving a full 
crop each year. The vine is also trained on a strong open trelli-s 
■which is set over the ■vineyard about six feet from the ground. 
The pollarded plant is said to give the best yield, but tlic rich prefer 
the trellis training both for its look and its shade ; it is also said to 
keep the \'inc in strength to a greater age. The vines jficld a crop 
of sweet grapes in January Fcbruaiy and March, and a crop of sour 
grapes in August. Tlio sour crop is large but the husbandmen do 
not encourage it as it is of little value ; the sweet crop receives the 
’ greatest care but is not easily brought to perfection. After each 
crop the vines are pruned, and after the sour crop they are manured 
with salt, sheep s dung, and salt-fish which is particularly valued as it 
is supposed to keep ofi’ white ants. Once cverj'^ five or six days the 
earth is loosened round the roots and the vines are flooded. When 
the buds appear the ^•inc is often attacked by a blight. To remove 
the blight the branches are shaken over a cloth into which the 
blight falls. It is then canied to a distance and destroyed. The 
diseased branches have to be shaken three times a day till the buds 
are an inch long. To grow mnes requires an outlaj' much beyond 


^ Mnjor G. Coussmakcr, fonner SujKrmtcadciit FliotozincograpbicOOicc, Pooiut. 
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the means of most market-gardeners. There is no profit for the 
first two or three years. Men from Bombay, Ahmadnagar, and 
Sirur bny the growing crop, the gardener agreeing to continue to 
water them and the buyers paying for the watchmen who are kept 
day and night and in some eases for hoeing and manuring. The 
buyers, who pay only haK the sum agreed, count the bunches and 
estimate their value at ahout 2d. the pound (6 sliers the rupee). A 
vineyard, estimated to contain about thirty-five bullock loads of 
120 pounds each, yields a crop worth about £35 (Rs.SoO). Noattempt 
is made to separate the ripe fruit from the unripe, the diseased from 
the sound. The hunches are wrapped more or less securely in 
grass, put into large baskets, and carried on hnlloeks to the nearest 
railway station, which sometimes takes two days to reach. From 
the railway station the owner consigns them to a broker at Uie 
Bombay Ch-awford Market who puts them to auction, and, deducting 
his fee, remits the proceeds to the purdiaser who pays the husbandman 
the remainder of the sum agreed. The grapes are sold at the 
Crawford Market at ahout 4d. the pound (8^ sliers the rupee). 

Betel Leaf, pan. Piper betel, is much grown in Kaijat, !Nagar» 
Pdrner, Samgamncr, Shevgaon, Shrigonda, and Jdmkhcd. It is 
raised from layers. The ground is carefully ploughed and 
cleaned and is given as much as seventy-five cartloads of manure 
the acre. Laj'ers of the betel-leaf vine are laid in rows ahout 
feet apart and the field is surrounded by a thorn fence. In the month 
of August ahevri Sesbania aegyptica plants are sown six to nine 
inches apai-t in a row, and when the plants are three feet high hetd- 
vine layers are put in. After the first year some of the slievri plants 
are cut so that the remaining plants may he one foot nine inches 
apart. On each of these a betel-vine climbs. After five or six 
years the ahevri plants die and pavgdra Erythrina indica branches, 
about eight feet long and three to four inches round, are put in 
whicli generally take root and grow into trees. In a few cases skevget 
Guilandina moiinda plants being more durable are used. The trees 
are allowed to otow eight to nine feet and then pollarded so that 
there may not he much sliade and coolness. The betel-vinos have 
to he watered at least once in ten days and do not yield loaves fit 
for use imtil the third year. They are then plucked every eight 
or ten days. Once a year the plants are cut to the ground, manure 
is given, and the young shoots are allowed to spring. The leaves 
have a pungent aromatic taste. 

Carrots, radishes, and onions are grown in garden land& When 
the crop is ready, the husbandman cuts off a thick slice from the 
crown end of the roots of the carrots and radishes and from the 
root end of those of the oniona These he puts two fingers deep 
below the soil in any place where there is a liberal supply of water. 
After a few weeks the roots shoot into vigorous flower stems, the 
seed of which is gatliered four or five months after they have been 
planted. There are thus two crops in the year, one the root produced 
from the seed, the other the seed produced from the root.^ 


' Major G, Conssmakor, former Sttpexmtendeut Fliotozincogtaxihic Office, Foooo. 
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Gourds, melons, and other vegetables are frequently grown in 
dry river Beds during the hot weather. The stream is confined 
■nuthin naiTOW limits by banks of sand, and the beds are generally 
well supplied with water and the outturn is large. The risk that 
the labour of weeks may be lost by an untimely fall of rain is 
considerable. 

^ In 1824-25 Captain Pottinger, the Collector, planted in his garden 
about eighty-five yards of mulberry hedge and reared worms, which 
produced about 13 ounces (33 tolds) of superior silk. In 1830, to 
encourage the groudh of the mulberry tree, TukarSm Dhondi Pansare 
andAnandr&v Keshav Ekbote were each granted a loan of £50 
(Rs, 500) without interest and each presented with twenty bigkds 
of rent-free lan d whose yearly assessment was £6 14a. (Rs. 67). A 
third loan of £100 (Rs. 1000) also without interest was made 
to one Yithal Balkrishna. All of these attempts ended in 
failure. ®At tlie same time more systematic and more costly 
experiments were made by the Civil Surgeon Dr. Graham in 
the Fara garden about two miles south-east of Ahmadnagar. In 
July 1830 about 263 acres (351 bigkds) of the Fara garden assessed 
at a yearly rent of £60 4s. (Rs. 602) were leased for twenty-five 
years rent-free to Dr. Graham the Civil Surgeon. A sum of £300 
(Rs. 3000) was also advanced to him. Some Chinese and Bengali 
convicts who were skilled silk-workers were also placed at his 
disposal. Up to the 31st of December 1831 Dr. Graham was 
chiefly busied in planting a small mulberry, which was probably 
the iforus indica. The tree, which grew six to ten feet high, had 
a small berry and in favourable soils threw out a fair-siaed leaf 
which was sometimes indented and sometimes not. It was planted in 
close hedgerows, as in Bengal, and when it was four or five feet high 
every alternate row was taken up and the bushes planted in other 
parts of the garden in holes twelve feet apart. _ The gain of having 
so much space round each plant was that the soil round them could 
be worked by bullock instead of by hand. In this way 12,006 to 
15,000 bushes were planted. It was afterwards found that the 
waste of water in watering these trees was so great as to overbalance 
the saving in labour. The em^ty spaces were accordingly filled, 
and hed^^erows formed twelve teet apart. The intermediate space 
was welTploughed, and, except two or three feet on each side of each 
row, was sown with gram and other low grains which did not rise 
liigli enough to hai-m the trees. This was partly to make the ground 
pay. At Sie same time, it was on the whole the most economical 
plan for watering the trees and keeping the ground dean. The 
small mulberry was grown because its leaf was sweeter, more 
resinous, and less fibrous than the large coarse leaf of the Morns 
rubra, ^d the worms fed on it yielded finer silk. The small 
mulberry did not thrive. Its roots were not strong enough to 
pierce the hard black Alimadnagar soil. Towards the end of 1831 
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Dr. Graham turned his attention to growing a mulberry intormediate 
in size between the large and tho small mulberry which his Chinese 
gardener had pointed to him as the best mulberiy in tho eoniitiy. 

It grew into a pretty large tree. In the latter half of December 
1831, about 800 trees of this middle mulberry were planted out. To 
give them every chance largo liolcs were dug and iilled with white 
earth and manure so that tho mots might grow strong enough to 
pass into the heavier and closer black soil. One field was laid out 
in hedgerows of this middle mulborrj' twelve feet apart. Sixty 
buds of the middle mulberry and ten of tho large mulberry were 
grafted on to tho small variety. Some cuttings of tho Morus alba 
were brought from the village of Jdmgaon, "where, in black soil, were 
four large "vigorous trees. A plant of the white mulberiy and a 
kind of Morus indica belonging to St. Helena, and n plant of tho 
Italian Doppia foglia had been sent by Dr. Lu-sh from Dapuri in 
Poona and wore flourishing. .About forty-five acres (60 bifjluUi) were 
under mulborrie.s, but as most of them wci'c of the small kind for 
which the soil was unsuited the outturn of leaf rvas not large. 

Dr. Graham found tho soil of tho Fara garden unsuited for 
mulboiTy-growiug. It had a very great proportion of alumina 
without any silieious earth to keep it open. It consequently 
sucked in and held much water. As it parted with this water in 
the fair weather it shrank and split into fissures which laid bare 
tho roots. Again tho strength of the soil had been weakened by 
constant watering and cropping without roanurtf. A third difficulty 
was the harydli aud rv/aaa grasses. Thc,sc gave incessant troubla 
Their roots x’an underground on all sides to a deptli of four feet or 
more. They wore about the size of a writing quill, and Imd joints 
from which fresh roots struck out. They often formed a complete 
basket-work round tho mulberiy roots and stunted their growth. 
Scarcely "was one plot of ground cleaned when another was found to 
be overrun, and the store of grass in the first was soon renewed from 
the underground roots. The palace of the Fara garden was repaired 
at considerable expense. A passage was made across the pond and 
feeding rooms were fitted up on tho plan recommended by Count 
Dandma, The size and coolness of the building made it oxcollently 
suited for a feeding place. Two Cliinanien, at a montbly cost 
of £6 8«. (Rs. 64), were placed at Dr. Graham’s disposal. These two 
Chinamen, one of whom was paid £4 168. (Rs, 48) and tho other £1 
12s. (Rs. ] G) a month, reeled tho silk. They had a most simple 
winding machine which they had brought secretly from China. 
The most approved English winder and the favourite Italian 
winder had been sent to Dr, Giuhoin. Neither of these inachines 
was so well suited to make reeling "a house process as the simple 
Gliina winder. It required only one person to manage it and might 
be used by Hindu or Musalmdn women in any corner of their house. 
It was so light that the reeler could carry it about and work 
where lie pleased. The silk throwsters brought their women 
and sons and learnt under the Chinamen and did not receive 
any wages from Dr. Graham until they were expert enough 
to bo regularly employed. The quantity of pure silk which 
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Dr. Ornliam’s Bengal worm cocoons yicHed was onc-olcventh of their 
weight. This was the proportion yielded in Italy and was much 
higher than the Bengal yield. The China idti or screen on which 
the worm spun was two feet broad and about four feet long, and 
was formed of bamboos twisted into loops. The wonns were 
thickly placed among these loops and exposed freely to the open air 
which hardened the cocoon and dried the fluid of which when 
.spinning the worm throws out such largo quantities. In November 
1831 the first crop of worms j*ieldcd four pounds of silk. By 
miscalculation the supjdy of leaves was too small. The woms were 
badly fed and the cocoons were soft and small. The Ahmadnagar 
silk-dcalcrs oftered Dr. Graham the same price ns for the China silk 
that is .€1 Ss. fo £1 16 j?. (Rs. 14-18) the two-pound s/tcr. Of the 
quality of the Ahmadnagar silk. Dr. Lush wrote tlmt valuations of 
.samples showed that it was precisely suited to the wants of the 
weavers. If it had been finer, it would not have fetched a higher 
price, and it would have had to bo sent !to Bombay for export. 
The samples were clashed in Bomba}* rrith the China .silk called 
taymm which sold at 12s. to 13s. aponnd (Ils.12-13 a 2-lb. s/icr). 

The silk in dam.agcd, deformed, abortive, or moth-eaten cocoonswas 
.spun into a coamc thread after being .soaked for a night with some 
lentil seed. This spun-silk fetched G.<f. a pound (Rs. G a sher ) ; when 
made a little finer it wasc.xpoctcd to sell at 8s. a pound (Rs. 8 a shcr). 

In 1832-33 the muIbeiTy trees sufiered from want of water. As 
the black mulberry was found to be the kind that sufiered lea.st from 
the drought several hundred cutfmgs were made. The Ahmadnagar 
silk morcliants .said that this year’s silk crop was second rate.’ 
Dr. Graham continued planting standards till he had .'••omc loOO trees 
of the JIadras mulberry when he fell ill and was forced to go to 
Engliind. In his absence Dr. Straker conducted the silk experiments 
for .about three years, but without much success, the worms being 
badly reared and yielding small cocoons and little silk. On 
Dr. Graham’s return the advance made by Government was paid 
back and the est.ablishmcnt was made over to a Lieutenant 
Shortrede, who took a Jlajor B}’nc, a retired officer, intop.artncrsliip. 
M.ajorByne preferred the St. Helena mulberiy to any of those 
gf’own by Dr. Graham and devoted most of his attention to its 
cultivation. In 1837, Signor JIulti was appointed superintendent of 
silk culture in the Deccan. Ho was to c.^ablish nurseries among 
other places at Ahmadnagar and Ycola in Ndsik, to turn gr.ass lands 
or kiiranfi into mulbciTy gardens, and by the ofl’or of premiums, to 
encourage husbandmen and otliera to plant the mulberry tree, to tench 
them how the tree was reared, and at the outset to superintend all 
mulberry plantations. Li 1838 Dr. Graham’s lease was extended for 
nineteen yearn. The garden passed from Major B}uic to a C.aptain 
or Mr. Fenwick who in lS.1-2 had about 15,000 trcc.s, mostly two and 
a h.alf to five years old, and an establishment of good prunei's worm- 
rearers and silk-winders. In 1842, as the trees were much neglectctl 
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and ronuircil vorj' miltl Ircatmeiit, only fifty-two pounds of sillj 
veto made. With auch results it was not likely tlmt^ the grown, 
of the jnuli)erry would he popular. Sol even the protnisc of a five 
years’ remission of rout indtiecd the people to plant tlic mullwrryi 
J5y July JS45, from want of knowledge and mismanagement, 
aided hs- some defect in the soil, the whole expcninent ■was 
adtnitlcd to ho a failure. Signor Miilli’s undertaking was almndonwl 
in 1818. In 1880, Sfajor Cous.snmkcr, who Imtween 1875 and 1882 
carried on tasar silli expcriiiicnts at Poona, was working jn 
Ahmndnngar.® In March and April ho found many cocoons hanging 
from hor tree hranchea. By paying l> 03 ’.s Jrt (iV «.) n cocoon in 
one s'illnge ho got over a thousand cocoons. At first the cocoons were 
found almost entirely on the horZizyphnsjujuha tree, hut in 1831 
thej- were found on the «jm or *(!(?«(?« Tcnninalintoniento>;a, and on 
tiio hmand Carissa caranda.s. Akoln, where eveiy year Inige 
numbers of trees were pollarded to make wood-iish, wn-s a favourite 
place for silk-wonn.s. Tlie constmit lopping troubled ihc svornis' great 
foes the anuin-ols, birds, lizards, ami wasps, and the fresh shoots 
of the pollaitlcd trec-s yielded the he.st possildu food for svonns. 
'I'lic Akohi cocoons were more perfect than nil)’ Jlajor Cons'jmnker 
had collected. No nttciapt to rear worm.s was inndc at Ahinndimgar. 
In 1883 on Major Con.ssmakt‘r’.s advice the collecting of cocoons 
ceased and the experiments in tasar silk came to an end. 

In mo.st j’cnrs the first rainfall in June by swelling (he black 
soil fills the liolos and fissures in which the dilfercnt kinds of 
field rats live and dcslroj-a large numl>cr.s. In sen.«ons when the 
early south-west rains fail the numlier of rats is nlwu}-.s cxcc.sslvely 
large. Since the district pa.ssed under British nmiiii^'ment, three 
yeans, 1S2C 1835 and 1870, are marked ns Rat Yiws. In 1820, a 
failure of the cnrl 3 '.south-we.st rain was followed by a plague of tlic 
rots called vicMdcs GoUunda mettada. Thej' nt« much of the folsI 
and when the grain began to ripen they cliinhed upthejrrfjv stalks 
and nibbled oil' the cars. So completely were many fields wastwl 
that no rent.s could be recovered, llic landhoklci's paid 
Vadnrs and lhou.snnds of rats were killed but without perceptibly 
lessening their number. In Scplombcr 1S3.5 a ipiite incnlculnhle 
army of rats info.stcd manj- of Ibo .subdivi.sions for a considerable 
time. Thej* Bcldom failed to completely de.stroy Ibe crops of .such 
fields as they nllnckcd.* Between Januarj- and March 1870, 
wlien the country avas covered with n'div nud wheat crops, lio.sts 
of rats and mice cliieilj- hamns Gcrbillus indicus, metUUies Gollnnda 
mettada, and W's Ncsoken indica appeared in Pdrnor, Sluigondn, 
and Kaxjat. They attacked the fields before the grain was ripe 
enough to cut. Tlmy ruined some fields .slowl)-, every nignt 
cutting cartloads of jvdri and either eating the grain or dragging 
the licads into their burrows. An nnnj- of rat.s suddenij’’ ciitcrcd 
other fields during the night, and, in a few hours, had eaten the 
grain like a flight of locusts. Government oflered 2s. (Re. 1) and 


• Ecr, Bcc. 1304 of 1844, .W-BD. - Sco Poona Gnrcttecr, Part II. 07-71, 
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some time after Is. {8 as.) for every hundred dead rats. Vadars 
IJliils and illiars killed large numbers, some by poison and most by 
trapping. A serviceable trap was a tliin board of wood cigbtecn to 
twenty inches long with a hinge near its middle fastened to the 
cd"c of a rihjan or a barrel half full of water and baited near the 
end with some tempting food. Tiie rat went for the bait, the hiimo 
yielded, .shot the rat into the water, and recovered its place ready 
for the next comer. The proccs-s of digging the rats out though 
tedious was found the most cflicacious, but onl)' a .small part of the 
land which was riddled with their burrows was explored. It is 
doubtful whether their numbers were npprcciabl 3 '’ reduced by 
artificial means. About 1,708,000 rats were killed and the rewards 
ainoimtcd to about £1087 (Hs. 10,870). Dead rats were taken 
before the milmlatditrs who paid the .sanctioned reward and had 
the tails cut o(f and the rats buried. Rewards were begun on the 
22 nil of Jul 3 ' and the plague ended in the first fortnight of 
December 1 870. Under (lie Collccter’s direction experiments were 
made in the I3nrmc.se method of catching rats and also with 
Bufibcating fumes, but in neither ease with succc.ss. The people 
thinking tliem .spirits were disappointed of the attempt to rid the 
countr 3 ’ of the rats. When the .sutTocating plan was first tried the 
Collector got the loan of nets from some fi.sbcrmcn. On nppl 3 'ing to 
them a .second time thc 3 ‘ declined as Ihev had been put out of caste 
for the help they had given. Man}* beiioved that the rats wore the 
spirits of those who died in the 1876-77 famine. Olhci’s thought 
tliey were a plague sent by the gods to punish sin. Goats, fowls, 
and cocoanuts were oflered to the village gods, Bri'ihmans were fed, 
and napl/tluU or seven da 3 '.s’ prayers were lield in village temples. 
It is believed that tlic rain destroyed the gi’cnter number of llic rats 
either directl 3 ' by drowning them or indircctl 3 ’ b 3 ' causing the 
.soil to .swell and close their burrows. It is also said that the frosts 
in November and December killed great numbcr.s in Kopargaon. 
The stoiy about the frost 11103 ’ be true as the commonest variety 
was a delicate creature. 

In October 1879, when the millet wn.s in car, a swann of locusts 
aimc from the north, swept over a belt of conntr 3 ’ about lifteeii 
miles wide, and passed south. As thc 5 ’ tlow, thc 3 ’ looked hriglit- 
red and had a red under-wing. The people called them hi, Some 
fields where thc 3 ' alighted were cleared of their grain in an hour 
and a half. Dr. Fairbank believed tbc 3 ’ were the true migrntor 3 ’ 
locusts of Jliirwiir nud Siiid. Locusts did not ngnin appear till June 
1882.* The 1 882 locust was the same species of locust that bad 
passed tlirongb the district in 1879 and the people again called it hi. 
Several Ablrwiiris recognised them n.s locusts. 'J'lio rest of llio 
people did not know tbeiii and bad never licard of their troubling 
the coiintiy. Early in June from a Tue.sdny to a Satnnln 3 ', every 
morning between eight and eleven, great swarms ilew past. Thc 3 ’ 
were not close together, ])erliaps one cveiy two 3 'nvd.s, but Ibc tiigbt 
was in depth about an eighth of a mile ami in breadth about sixty 
miles from Paitbau in the cast to Rdhuri in the west. Some of 
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those who came first rose and joined the swarm as it passed. 
Their flight was from the south-east to the north-west. Many, 
apparently weak ones, stayed and laid eggs about the end of June. 
The people said the eggs were like lumps of clean rice, and that 
the eggs laid by each locust seemed stuck together in a small 
heap. Though this was not known at the time the male locust 
died soon after pairing and the female soon after laying her eggs. 
Towards the end of July or the beginning of August minute green 
things, hopping like crickets, swarmed in the fields doing no harm 
and causing no alarm. In September there came heavy showers 
separated by gleams of sunny weather and the insects sprang into 
new life. They shed their green skins, became of an olive hue shaded 
with gi-een and broTO, and grew rapidly. Their grorvth was 
accompanied by a ravenous hunger; they greedily devoured every 
green thing and caused most serious damage. Under the orders of 
Government the district oflicers, European and native, revenue and 
police, used every efibrt to destroy the locusts. Their energy and 
labour were of little avail. The number of the locusts was so 
enormous, millions in every small field, that all endeavours to 
destroy or even perceptibly to thin them were useless. The people 
were hopeless of success and gave no willing aid. A considerable 
sum w'as spent on rewards. But as the few thousands which wero 
being killed had no practical effect in reducing the svrarms rewards 
were stopped. The damage to the early crops continued unchecked 
till the beginning of October. A few of the locusts got their wings 
at the beginning of October, and, by the middle of the month, most 
of them were fully fledged. For five nights during the October full 
moon swarms of locusts were seen at Ahmadnagar passing in front 
of the moon, travelling south-west. By the beginning of November 
not a trace of locusts was left. These locusts though full grown 
differed from the ruddy under-winged hot weather locusts in 
having no red mai'kings. Dr. Fairbank at the time correctly 
supposed that the ruddy tint would come with age. The flight oi 
the locusts was the saving of great part of Ahmadnagar as they 
left before it was too late to sow the late crops. In more than 60(! 
villages the early crops had suffered. In fifty-nine villages ir 
Kopargaon the early crops were entirely destroj^ed and in all thf 
other Kopargaon villages they suffered severely. Serious damag( 
was also done in 128 ralages of Sangamner, fifty-seven of Nevdsa 
153 of Akola, ninety-two of Eahuri, and seventeen of Nagar. Tin 
loss caused in Nagar was estimated at about a quarter crop (4 as.) 
in other subdivisions it ranged from three-eighths to a half (6-8 as.) 
Akola suffered most as there were no late crops to make good th' 
loss of the early crops. As parts of the district had sufi'ered fiur 
several previous had harvests Government remitted or postpone 
the- collection of about £16,000 (Es, 1,60,000) of land revenue, 
chiefly in the parte of the district where no late crops could he 
grown. Though little distress was anticipated, grants of £700 
(Es. 7000) and £500 (Es. 5000) were sanctioned for expenditure on 
two roads. In November, after leaving the cultivated parte of 
Ahmadnagar, the locusts rested for a time on the Saliyadris and then 
passed south into the Eonkan where they caused great damage, in 
places stripping hare miles of cocoa-palms. As there seemed little 
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season to donbt tlmt with the bepnning of tlie southerly winds in 
Ibiy the flights would be again borne north and breed in the Deccan 
during the rains, efforts wore made to spread a knowledge of the 
habits of the locusts and of the inonus which in other countries had 
boon found successful in destroj’ing them. The e.'cpcricnco of the 
past year showed that the only hope of destroying the next swarm 
of locusts lay in attacking them in time. Tlie iocusts it seemed 
might be successfullj'' attacked at two stages of their growth. First 
by collecting and destroying the eggs and .secondly by dcstrojung 
the 3'oung locusts before thc5’ reached the hungrj'' stage. 
Towarsls the end of the hot weather, with the setting in of 
southerly winds, great swarms of locu.st pns.scd north through the 
North Konkan to Ahinadnngnr. In June thej’ paired, laid egg.s, and 
died. Great cfibi-ts wore made to destroj' the eggs. The district was 
divided into circles and each circle was placed under an ofiicer and 
all villagers were called on to help. 'The efforts to dcstroj' tlic eggs 
were not successful. In la3'ing the eggs the female locust buried 
them an ineb or two below the .surface. No trace was loft and no 
large fjunntit3'’ of eggs was de.stro3’cd, though a reward was 
offered of 2 ^d. a pound (3 os. the s/wt). Eflbrts were redoubled 
in Jul3' when the 3’oung locusts began to appear. All available 
officers of every branch of Government service wore cmplo3'cd 
as circle inspector's and in srrpcrvision, and the bulk of the people, 
stimulated ly their losses in the 3-enr before and pleased witli 
the .success of the new devices, showed much willingness arrd 
netivit3' in the work of destruction. 'The Sind trench .S3’stem and 
the C3’prus screen and pit sr-stem were tried. But ns the locusts 
were chiefly in the crops ami in the gra.ss lands at the edges of fields 
it was impossible to drive them and Iroth of these irrothods failed or 
were onl3^2).artl3' successful. Jfore successful measures were ln3'ing 
long cloths on the gi'ound and driving the locusts on to them ami 
then closing and cru.shing the cloths; Khandc.sh tisaps of poles 
witlr a frame covered with sticky paper moved across the field ; and 
Thilna bag-nets drawn through the crops. 'The most .successful 
method wjls skimming places which were full of locu.sts with a 
waistcloth or dholnr held .slightl3' aslant Tiro 3’oung Ibousts jumped 
on to the dliofars and remained till the (llwlarn were full when they 
were crushed to death. By these difierent devices enormous numbers 
of locusts were killed. The efforts made to destro3'- the locusts were 
aided by heavy rain under which number’s of the young locusts 
perislied. The insects were also less health3’ and vigorous than in 
the 3'enr before and seemed to suffer from worms and other 
parasites. B3’ the end of Novcmlrcr 1883 the locusts had 
disappeared. 'The danmgc done to the . early erops was small. 
Almost the whole work of desti’iiction was completed without the 
grant of rewards. Ii\ August l^d. (1 a.) was offered for every 
pound of full-grown locusts, but, pTObabl3' because by that time 
ino.st of the old locusts had perished, only £8 4 s. (Rs. . 32 ) werc .spent 
in rewards. At the end of the .season £50 (Rs. 500 ) were spent in 
bn3nng turban.s to present to the heads of the villages who had 
c,\'crlcd thom.wlve.s most in destroying tho swarms. Some 
difference of opinion existed as to tho variety of locust to which tho 
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swarms belonged. When small and green the insect looked like a 
cricket. As it grew it shed its skin, its colour turned to olive 
brown with dark shadings, and two wings were developed one over 
the other. The under- wing was at first reddish and the upper wing 
gray, but the red fringe soon disappeared. The body of the full, 
grown insect was about two and a half inches long and the folded 
wings stretched nearly an inch farther. "When mature the wings 
again grew ruddy. The flights that passed north through Thana in 
May reddened whole hill-sides when they alighted.^ A Bombay 
naturalist identified some specimens with Pachyfilus indicus, a 
locust peculiar to India, but Dr. Erby of the British Museum 
thought the specimens shown to him belonged to a variety of the 
Acrydium perigrinum.® 

Besides from rats and locusts the crops occasionally sufifer from 
grasshoppers or kliapuraa, ants or mavae, and worms or hignes. Of 
blights the chief are frost or hiv. Not unfrequently, perhaps once 
in ten years, in January and February the cold weather gram 
wheat and millet are &ost-hitten. The heads turn black and 
rot. The severest frost of which record has been traced was one 
in January 1835 which is described as more intense than any 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant. On many lands the crops 
were wholly destroyed.® Next cold weather, on the 26th of December, 
a severe frost did incredible damage. In the south at the close of 
1S36 and the beginning of 1837 the crops were again ruined by 
ffost.* Grain crops, especially wheat in ear, sufier from rust or 
tdmhera, Bdbar is a blight which prevents grain flowering. A 
vapour, called dav or dew, sometimes settles on fields of ■grain and 
destroys them in one or tw'o nights. 

During the last five hundred years there is either traditional 
or histone mention of twelve famines. The first is the awful 
calamity known as the Destroyer or Durga Devi which wasted 
Southei'n India at the close of the fourteenth century. The twelve 
years ending 1408 are said to have passed without rain, and grain 
is said to have sold at two pounds (one slier) the rupee. Whole 
districts were emptied of their people and for thirty years after the 
famine the country between the Goddvari and the Krishna yielded 
little revenue. The hill forts and strong places, previously 
conquered by the Muhammadans, fell into the hands of local 
chiefs and robbers and the country was so unsafe that the people 
who returned were driven from their villagea Dd.du Narsu and a 
Turkish eunuch of the Bedar court were appointed to arrange the 
country and bring back the people. As the former village boundaries 
were forgotten Dadu Narsu greatly extended the new limits and 
threw two or three villages into one. Lands were given to all who 
would till them. For the first year no rent was asked and for the 
second the rent was limited to a horse-bag of grain.® 

In 1460 a failure of grain is said to have been followed by famine 
over the whole of Southern India. This is known as Ddmdppant’s 
Famine. Damdji was the keeper of a large government grain store 

’ ^Ir. Bamsay, G. S. Collector of NsSsik. ’ Mr. J. Davidson, C. S. 

’ Kov. Roc. 691 of 1836, 195 and 092 of 1836, 37. 

« Rev. Rce. 769 of 1837, 143, » Grant Duff’s Manlthils, 27. 
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at Mangnlvedlia, twelve miles south of Pandharpur in SlioMpur. Ho 
used much of the grain in feeding Briihmans, hut was saved from 
punishment hy the god Vithoha whom he worshipped. To save his 
worshipper Vithoha, in the form of a Mlidr, went to the court at 
Bcdar and paid the value of the missing grain.^ 

Li 1520, the Deccan was so unsettled that no crops were grown 
and there was a famine. 

In 1629-30 a failure of rain was followed hy famine and 
pestilence.® 

The five years ending 1794 was a time of much suffering. The 
groat famine of 1790, though it is doubtful how far this was caused 
hy a local failure of crops, raised the rupee price of millet to six 
pounds (3 alters). The disorder of the four follonung years kept 
the nipee price of millet as high as twelve pounds (6 slicrs) and 
caused great misciy in Akola, Jdmkhcd, Pdmer, and Sangamner. 
In 1794 largo numbers died from want and from cholera. 

Eight years later the district passed through a time of greater 
misery than, ns far ns information is available, it had sufferad since 
1408. The rainfall (Junc-Octoher) of 1802 was plentiful, and, though 
the crops failed, in parts prosijccfcs wereon the whole good ; and water 
and grass were abundant. Yashvantrdv Holkar was at war with 
Siudia and the Peshwa and during the last months of 1802 the 
country was covered with swarms of troops. Two of his officers 
Fatesing Mdne and Muhammad Khdn Pathdn destroyed all the 
villages on both sido.s of the Godilvari. Bands of Pondlidias were 
spread all over the country plundering and wasting. The ripening 
crops were cut ns fodder and Avhat was not used as fodder Avas 
destroj'ed. The late or cold weather crops either could not bo sown or 
were destroyed. TJic grain stores were plundered and the husband- 
men Avcrc stripped even of their seed grain. This ruin Avas not confined 
to Aliinadnagar ; it spread from the Narbada to the Kri.slma. No 
grain AA’as left in the country. Ea'ch at tAvo pounds (I slier) the 
rupee, no grain Avas to be had. Wild vegetables AA'ere eaten boiled 
• Avith a pinch of rotten AA'hcat flour. Young tamarind leaves AA'cro 
mixed AAuth Avhite earth and made into a jelly. Hindus ate the 
coAA', Musalmans the pig, and in some cases parents ate their 
children. The streets of the largo toAvns AA’orc strcAvn Avith 
dead. In Aliinadnagar alone the deaths Avcrc estimated at 5000 to 
6000 ; in man}' of the A'illages eveiy .soul perished. All Avho could 
leave fled to GujarAt.® After three montlis of extreme misorj', Avhon 
tlio treaty of Bassein (31st December 1802)' introduced order 
into the Deccan, VanjAris began to bring grain from Gujarat. 
On the top of this distress came an cntii'o failure of the late 
(September -October) rains of 1803. On the 14th of October 
General Wellesley Avi'otc that there Avas CA'ery reason to fear a great 
scarcity of grain in the next season if not a famine. The troops at 
Aliinadnagar could bo supplied only from Bombay* and so great avos 
the scarcity in Bombay that the Governor Mr. Duncan for a time 
stopped all exports of grain. In the Deccan the crops evoiywhero® 

1 Liout..Colflncl JJtlwricIge’B llopott (1SG8) onFaminoa iu tlio Bombay Frosidoncy. 

’ Grant Duff’s MnrAthita, 4D. ’ I.iout.-Coloncl Utlicridgo’a Keport. 

' AA'oUington’s Desiratchcs, I. 441. “ Wclliiigton’B Despatches, I. 442, 
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swarms Monged. When small and green the insect looked like a 
cricket. As it grew it shed its skin, its colour turned to olive 
brown with dark shadings, and two wings were developed one over 
the other. The nader-wing was at first reddish and the upper wing 
gray, but the red fringe soon disappeared. The body of the full- 
grown insect wns about two and a half inches long and the folded 
wrings stretched nearly an inch inrtber. When mature the wings 
again grew ruddy. The flights that passed north through Thana m 
May reddened whole hill-sides when they alighted.^ A Bombay 
naturalist identified some specimens with Pachyfilus indicus, a 
locust peculiar to India, but Dr. Kirby of tbe British Museum 
thought the s;^eoimens showm to him belonged to a variety of the 
Aciydium pengrinum.® 

Besides from rats and locusts the crops occasionally suflfer from 
grasshoppers or khapuras, ants or navas, and worms or Mgnes, Of 
blights the chirf are frost or Mv. Not unfrequently, perhaps once 
in ten years, in January and February the cold weather gram 
wheat and millet are frost-bitten. The heads turn black and 
Mt. The severest frost of which record has been traced was one 
in January 1885 which is described as more intense than any 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant. On many lands the crops 
were wholly destroyed.^ Next cold weather, on the 26th of December, 
a severe frost dW incredible damage. In the south at the dose of 
lS36 and the beginning of 1837 the crops were again mined by 
frost crrys, especially wheat in ear, suffer from rust or 

(ambera. Babar is a blight which prevents grain flowering. A 
vapour, called dav or dew, sometimes settles on Adds of srain and 
destroys them in one or two nights. 

Darmg the Iwt five hundred years there is either traditional 
or histone mention ot twelve famines. The first is the awful 
Destroyer or Durga Devi which wasted 
Southei-n Indm £ the dose of the fourteenth century. The twelve 
years ending 1408 are said to have passed without rain and grain 
IS said to have sold at two pounds (one sher) the rupee, l^ole 
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at Mangalvedha, twelve miles south of Pandharpur in ShoMpur. He 
used much of the grain in feeding Brdhmans, but was saved from 
punishment by the god Vithoba whom he worshipped. To save his 
■worshipper Vithoba, in the form of a Mhd,r, went to the court at 
Bedar and paid the value of the missing grain.^ 

In 1520, the Deccan was so unsettled t^t no crops were grown 
and there was a famine. 

In 1629-30 a failure of rain was foDowed by famine and 
pestilence.® 

The five years ending 1794 was a time of much sufiering. The 
great famine of 1790, though it is doubtful how far this was caused 
by a local failure of crops, raised the rupee price of millet to six 
pounds (3 shers). The disorders of the four following years kept 
the rupee price of millet as high as twelve pounds (6 shers) and 
caused great misery in Akola, Jdmkhed, Pdmer, and Sangamner. 
In 1794 large numbers died from want and from cholera. 

Eight years later the district passed through a time of greater 
misery than, as far as information is available, it had sufiered since 
1408. The rainfall (June-October) of 1802 was plentiful, and, though 
the crops failed, in parts prospects were on the wiiole good ; and water 
and grass were abundant. Tashvantrav Holkar was at war with 
Sindia and the Peshwa and during the last months of 1802 the 
country was covered with swarms of troops. Two of his ofiicera 
Fatesing Milne and Muhammad Khdn Pathitn destroyed all the 
villages on both sides of the Qoddivari. Bands of Pendharis were 
spread all over the country plundering and wasting. The ripening 
crops were cut as fodder and what was not used as fodder was 
destroyed. The late or cold weather crops either could not be sown or 
were destroyed. The grain stores were plundered and the husband- 
men were stripped even of their seed grain. This ruin was not confined 
to Ahmadnagar ; it spread from the Harbada to the Krishna. No 
grain was left in the country. Even at two pounds (1 sher) the 
rupee, no grain was to be had. Wild vegetables were eaten boiled 
■ with a pinch of rotten wheat flour. Toung tamarind leaves were 
mixed with white earth and made into a jelly. Hindus ate the 
cow, Miisn.]Tn5.n.s the pig, and in some cases parents ate their 
children. The streets of tlie large towns were strewn with 
dead. In Ahmadnagar alone the deaths were estimated at 5000 to 
6000 ; in many of the villages every soul perished. All who could 
leave fled to Gujardt.* After three months of extreme misery, when 
the treaty of Bassein (31st December 1802)’ introduced order 
into the Deccan, Vanjaris began to bring grain from Guja,rat. 
On the top of this cflstress came an entire fail'ure of the late 
(September -October) rains of 1803. On the 14th of October 
General Wellesley wrote that there was every reason to fear a great 
scarcity of gi’ain in the next season if not a famine. The troops at 
Ahmadnagar could be supplied only from Bombay* and so great was 
the scarcity in Bombay that the Governor Mr. Duncan for a 
stopped all exports of grain. In the Deccan the crops everywhere^ 


1 Liout.-Colonel Ethfridge’s Keport (18GS) on Famines in the Bombay Preadenoy. 
s Grant Duff’s Marttliils, 45. T 
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failed. General Wellesley had. a fair store of food for the fighting 
men in Ahmadnagar,^ On the 29th of March 1804', General 
Wellesley in directing Major Graham the Collector, regarding the 
mode of provkUng I'elief for tlie destitute and famine-stricken, 
stated his opinion that the free issue of grain would do more harm 
than good: it would di-aw numbers to Alimadnagar and increase 
the distress. The best eoui'se was to undertake some useful work 
such as the completion of the glacis or covering slope of the fort, to 
perfect it, to Imodr down the bad work in front of the gateway, 
and in its stead to make a good modern fleche. All workmen should 
be paid in grain.* On the 11th of April 1804 General Wellesley 
wrote: The sufferers from famine belong to two classes, those who can 
and those who cannot work. Tlie class who cannot work includes 
old persons, children, and sick women ; those whose former situation 
in life has unfitted them for labour} and tho.se whom want of food 
has mode too weak to work. All who can work, both men and 
Women, ought to he employed. Tliose who cannot work ought to 
be taken into an hospital and fed, and receive medical aid and 
medidne at the expense of the public. A building should he 
provided in the town of Ahmadnagar to receive those who cannot 
work.® About 6000 people were fed daily at Ahmadnagar, and in 
spite of this provision about fifty persons died every day/ Many 
came from the neighbouring country and the numbers both on the 
works and m the relief-houses considerably increased.* On the 9th 
of May Genei'al Wellesley suggested that the destitute should ho 
employed m cleanng the conduits leading to the fort and to the 
town. In the beginning of June the famine was still raging. 
Some ram had fallen, but General Wellesley was satisfied that the 
djstrras must increase till the nest harvest.^ General Wellesley 
^vas long remembered as the saviour of the poor in Alimadnagar. 
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In 1862 the failure of the earlj’- rains was followed by great scarcity. 
Numerous public works were sanctioned to employ tlic destitute. 
Among them were the making of a road from Ahmadnagar to 
Kannnla, the improving of the road from Ahmadnagar to Sirur, the 
improving of the Chandndpur pass road, the making of a road from 
Ahmadnagar to the Balilghat, the improving of the Kolhdr-Niindnr 
road, of the road from Paithan to the foot of the Imiimpur pass, and 
the road from Jcur to Xanniila in the Sholupur district. To 
relieve the distress among the lower grades of Government 
servants grain compensation according to a fi.ved scale was 
granted to all Government servants whoso pa}"^ was less than £20 
(lls. 200) a month. 

In 18GS relief works connootod with the Pravara water scheme 
were begun. 

In 1876, an ill-timed rainfall of only lO'GS inches caused a failure 
of crops and distre.ss amounting to famine over about two-thirds of 
the di.strict.* The east and south-east suffei-cd most. On the 
12th of September, when no hope of a change for the bettor 
remained, in Akola the early crops seemed good ; in Shevgaon they 
were fair ; in JAmkhed, Kopargaon, Nagar, Nevn-sa, PArncr, and 
Sangamner, they were bad ; and in Xai-jat, EAhuri, and Shrigonda, 
they were very bad. In addition to t!\e failure of the early harvest 
September and October passed with only a few showers. E-veept m 
watered lands no cold-weather crops were sown. With high grain 
prices, millet at twentj’-ono instead of 8 i.vt 3 *-six pounds,® and no 
denmnd for field-work, cither in harvesting the early crops or in 
preparing the land for the late crops, large numbers of the Ic.ss careful 
of the labouring cks.scs fell into distress. The need for Government 
help began about the middle of September; it grew keener and 
wider-spread in December and January when private grain-dealci’S 
held back their .stores ; the pressure was lighter in February as largo 
supplies of grain poured in and irrigation was more general than was 
expected; the hot months brought a return of distress mth a 
further rise in prices, and afterwards the failure of the early rains 
cau.sed much anxiety and suffering, which were gradually removed by 
a timely and plentiful rainfall in September and October. At the close 
of November, the demand for special Government help had ceased. 

The following details show month bj-' month the progress of the 
di.stress and the means which were taken to meet it. In September 
1876, as rain held off and the people were unable to prepare their 
fields for the cold-weather crops, the loss caused by the very scanty 
carH^ rains began to deepen into distress. On the I9th a fall of lour 
inches of rain in Shevgaon in the east greatly benefited the scanty early 
harvest ; elsewhere the fall was lighter. Except in the west where 
it promised well the early harvest failed and the late crops could 
. not bo sown. Cattle were dying from want of fodder and the price 
of "rain was rapidly rising. To meet pressing wants £100 (Rs. 1000) 
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were placed at tlio disposal of tlic jnSmlntddrB of Karjat, Sangamner, 
and Shiigonda. October passed with very little rain. The 
early harvest fell sboit even of its small promise, and sndi oMhe 
late crops as had been aomi, ■witbci'cd.^ The failure of the baiTcst 
was be^nning to force people to leave their homes. Some went to 
find work ; othera drove their cattle to the western hills in search 
of fodder. Others wandered to the Godiivari, Ber/ir, Jtilna, and other 
parts of the Nizfim’s country. Many settled in their now homes and 
many died there. Already the Godavari W'os shrunk to its usual hot 
weather volume and in some places the water supply was failing. 
Grain prices were rising rapimy and cattle were djing from want 
of fodder. Tire poorest field-workers were showing such signs of 
distress that local funds works had to he opened over most of the 
totriet In November little rain fell and there was no improvement 
in the crops. JPeople continued to leave the district going in 80011511 
of work to Igatpuri in Nddk, to tlie Niz/iin's country, and to 
Bombay. The rupee price of Indian millet rose from twenty-seven 
to twenty-three pounds. Not only worn prices high, but the local 
traders held back tlieir stocks. So great difiiculty did the relief- 
labourers find in getting food tliat the Collector made nse of a sum 
of £2500 (Es. 25,000), advanced without interest by two wcaltliv 
ladies, to import pain from Nagpur and sell it at cost price in part 
payment of reUef wages.* Soon after this, large quantities of grain 
began to fed their way into the district and tlio need for any special 
provision fm- the supply of grain ceased. As distre.'is spread, tlie rcgulor 
district staffwasstmgthened by dividing the ns.sistnnt collectors’ 
PJfJngn special relief ofiiccr and a. special 
relief in.\mlatd5r over each snb-diiision. Relief works carried on by 

SofihF' and nrickly-penr cleavings, were 
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Manmfid and Dhond, and from Manmdd by cart to Kopargaon 
and Ahmadnagar, and from Dhond to Shrigonda, lowered the rupee 
price of jvdri fronr twenty-six to thirty pounds, and forced local 
liolders to oifor their supplies for sale. Fodder was extremely dear 
and cart-rates rose from Is. 6d to 2s. 6d (Rs. j-li) a day. The 
numbers of the destitute considerably increased, rising on public 
works from 16,286 to 24,227, against a small fall on civil works 
from 13,319 to 12,058. The distress was still almost confined to 
the labouring classes. 

About the middle of January 1877, 1'70 inches of rain followed 
bj’’ a very severe storm of hail, thunder, and wind, did much damage 
in Shevgaon in the east, where prospects had hitherto been fair. 
Towards the close of the month the centre of the district, Jdmkhed 
Kopargaon Ifagar and Bdhuri, was visited by another hailstorm 
severe enough to injure garden crops, strip trees of their leaves and in 
places lay the ground two inches deep in hailstones. During this 
month the people kept morung about in considerable numbers, and 
some,^ though fewer than in the months before, continued to leave 
the district. Others were coming back, having fwled to find work 
for themselves or fodder for their cattle, and in the north-east a 
number of destitute wanderers pa.ssed through Nevdsa on their way 
from the eastern Deccan to the Nizdm’s country. The fall of rain 
towards the close of the month greatly lessened the risk of a failure 
of water. Grain continued to be so freely imported that during the 
month the rupee price of jvdri only rose from thirty to twenty- 
nine pounds. , In the beginning of the month cart-rates became 
dearer, even sugainane was used as fodder, and cattle, failing to find 
pasture, were coming back from the hills. The hail and rain storms 
later in the month, though they- damaged some stores of fodder, 
were in jfiaecs followed by a slight growth of grass. The numbers 
seeking relief fell on public works from 19,371 in the beginning to 
18,383 in the middle of the month, and on civil agency works from 
8537 to 7972. On the 19th of January, as the civil works seemed 
too popular, the pay of non-ablo-bodied workers was reduced. The 
now rates were, for a man the price of one pound of grain and |d. 
(i a.) instead of l^d. (1 a.) ; for a woman the price of one pound of 
^•aiu and g d. a.) instead of Jd. ( J a.) ; and for a boy or girl, instead 
of one pound of grain, either the price of three-quarters of a 
pound or the price of half a pound and id. (i a.). Tlio result of this 
change was a fall in the number of civil agency workers from 8537 
in the beginning of the month to 6064 at its close. At the same 
time by enforcing distance and task tests the numbers on public 
■vv'orks fell from 19,371 to 15,758. Some of the people who left 
relief Avorks moved into the Nizdm’s territory, and to 944 gratuitous 
relief was granted. A special class who called for charitable sup- 
port were wanderers from the very distressed tracts in eastern Poona 
andSdtdra. On the 27th of February a sharp shower fell in Nevasa 
in the north-east and watered wheat and millet looked well. The 
condition of the people was fair. In P5mer in the west there 
was little distress, ns the stock of food was supplemented by the 
fruit of the Avild fig. In Shevgaon in the east there was no distress, 
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anti in tlio nortli-pnst the slate of Uie people wn'i fair. TIic lowering of 
wenkij' workers' wages l)n*l eniisecl large mimlMTs in clilieront parts of 
tlio district to leave tlio works and go to tlioir homes.* In some parts 
before the close of the month the people were beginning to come back. 
In Nngnr sinall-pox was pn*vnlent, and in Shrigonda there were a 
few cases of cliolera, but public health w'n.s on the W'hola good. . ’Jlie 
j-upcc price of jrtiri renmined nhnost constant, rising from twciilj'- 
.six ponnd.s in the beginning to 2.'1 ijoiitid.s at the clo'-e of the 
month. Cattle were fed partly on imported fodder, partly on the 
produce of garden land. There wn.s much demand for carts, and the 
rates were rising. Tlie grain trade was ven* active, line.s of cjirl.s kept 
comingaiulgoing, and grninthough dear was iiot-scaitjc. Thenumhets 
on relief works continned to fall, on puhlic works from 15,332 in the 
beginning to 98.37 at the end of the month j on civil works from 
9907 to 997 ; and on charitable relief from 9i I to S89. In 31nrch 
some heavy .showers swept awn}’ the rivor-boil crop of melons and 
damaged tlic wheat. Large mimljors of the people continued un- 
settled, .sonic Icnmn" the district, olliers pres.siiig for work on the 
lately started Dhond-htamnad railway. In the .south many vlllagtst 



rose considerably : on public works from 10,801 to 21, -193, on 
o f*"®*'* 912 to 984, and on clmritablo itdief from 889 
1118. Towards the close of April,soiiic bi>nvyhbowcr.s provo<! n n.scful 
help to the water supply. In most parts of the district the people 
were in fair condition, and the famine was not severe. In Shevgaon 
distrcs.s was only bejpnning. In the west the hill Tlmknr.s and 
Kojis though badly off, were accustomed to live on roots and wiltl 
Iniit. Jlicvc wns Jitllc niovcment among the people. During the 
month the laipoo price ofjti’iri renmined unclmnged at 2.51 pounds, 
liio cattle were in great measure living on tree leaves, and in 
ohrigonun many died." Grain kept pouring in. The juiinlicrs on 
public works rose from 21,.l9:) to 24,.'.S0, on civil works from 984 to 
i7 1 0, and on clmntnblc relief from 1 1 1 8 to! 7 1 1 . Bv tliistimclhefnmiiic 
organization was complete. Host of the nblc-bo.licd in need of relief 
were sent to the railway and other works were cKsed. The infinn 
n SIC ■ Mcro gntiiGrcd in large i^elicf camps or fed at tlicir Iioiiios. 
Circle inspectors were told off to groups of milages. On each liigh 



T., *1 11 among the hill tribes imd grcntlv 

^ moving to Niisik in search of 
arS ’ The coming Lack bringing with them small stores of 
Es t 7 pnecoE rose from 2-51 to twentv-thrcc 
Sirs S * ''’“r of fodder, and 

Durinrr fhn ^ymg.’ Largo grain imports continued. 

urin^ the month the num hoi-s on public works rose from 21, 528 to 

I r" tor “ t'"") almost alandonwl 

• «»d Vimpri Ticna tsMa were the 
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25j85I, on civil works from 1826 to 2949, and on charitable relief from 
1711 to 3512. In June an average of 4*7 inches of rain fell, and the 
so\ving of the early crops was general Over the whole district people 
were coming back and setting to field work. In some parts the refusal 
of the moneylenders to make advances caused much distress. The 
rupee price of jvari rose from 23^ to 22^ pounds. Fodder was 
very scarce and many cattle were dying, though there seemed 
to be no want of plough bullocks. The rain had made the roads 
impassable in places and the grain trade was at a stand. The numbers 
on public worl^ fell from 27,921 to 26,356, on civil works from 2874 
to 2273, and on charitable relief from 3512 to 5539. July passed with 
an average fall of only 3‘17 inches. In most places field work was 
stopped, and the crops were ivithering. Towards the close of the 
month, in Jamkhed in the south-east some showers improved the 
crops, but on the whole prospects were gloomy. The people were 
disheartened, most had returned, but some had again left in despair 
of a good season. In Parner in the west many of the people were 
living on wild vegetables. Considerable quantities of grain were 
sent to Sholapur and the rupee price oi jvari rose from 224 to fifteen 
pounds. In many places fodder was very scarce. The numbers on 
public works fell from 29,366 to 22,590, on civil works from 738 to 
104, and on charitable relief from 5539 to 3218. August was a 
month .of much anxiety. The rainfall was very’ slight, an average 
of fifty-six cents, and the crops over almost the whole ^strict con- 
tinued to suffer. General rain at the close of the month did much good. 
At this time the famine pressed hard on the people, and they were 
unsettled, leaving the district in search of work. The rupee price 
oijvdri, with a few changes in the middle of the month, remained 
at fifteen pounds.' The supply of grain continued sufficient, but 
fodder was scarce and cattle were djdng. The numbers on public 
works rose from 23,387 to 33,685, and on civil works from 104 to 
187. On charitable relief they fell from 3218 to 2967. During 
September, an average of 4'15 indies of rain fell, and, though in Akola 
in the west and Kopargaon in the north, the early crops partly failed, 
by the end of the month over almost all the district the prospects 
of the early harvest were good and the sowing of the late crops had 
be^n. The first part of the month was a time of difficulty, but 
before its close emigrants had begun to come back, and the state of 
the people was somewhat improved. The rupee price of jvari 
which during the month had risen to 134 pounds fell to fifteen 
pounds before the end of the month. Early in the month fodder 
was scarce, but before its close grazing was plentiful. The numbers 
on public works rose from 25,932 to 27,956, on civil works from 
1166 to 2369, and on charitable relief from 2967 to 3429. Early in 
October rain fell in places so heavily as to harm the ripening crops, 
but on the whole the fall was seasonable, giving for the month an 
average of 4’07 inches. In the noi-th ihe eai-ly millet failed, but in 
parts it jnelded a fair harvest. The people were returning from 
other districts, •lea\dng the relief works and finding employment in 
the fields. Tlere was still much distress. But as the new crop 
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1 Tho Alimaclnagiir Municipality opened a grain-shop tor the retail sale of gram 
to the poor. Gov. JScs. 32!i-r. of 13th August IST?. 
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began to find its way into the market the rupee price otjydri fell from 
eimteen to twenty-four pounds. Fodder was sufSeient, and the 
condition of the cattle was improvina In the first days of the 
month on public works the numbers M from 27,956 to 1202, but 
many continued to be employed though* not as famine labourers ; on 
civil works the number fell from 483 to 420 ; and on charitable 
relief it rose from 3429 to 454®. In November the weather continued 
favourable. On an average 2-27 inches of rain fell. Except 
in a few places the early harvest was reaped, and the cultivation of 
the cold-weather crops was pushed on. The state of the people 
steadily improved. In spite of a slight rise in the rupee price of 
jvari from twenty-seven to twenty-six pounds, the numbers on public 
Avorks fell from 1545 to 393, on civil Avorks from 392 to 209, and 
on charitable relief from 4546 to 727. At the end of the month 
relief works were dosed. In December, though Government con- 
tinued to offer diaritable relief, the numbers wanting hdp fell from 
727 in the beginning to seven on the 22nd of the month. 

The following statement of average monthly millet prices and 
numbers receiving relief, shoivs that during the first half of 1877 
Indian millet kept pretty steady at about twenty-four pounds the 
rupeBjOrmore thanthricetheordinary rates ; thatits price roserapidly 
in June July and August, till it reached thi^een and a half pounds in 
September ; and that it then fell quickly to twenty-seven ]^ounds. 
As early as December 1876 the numbers on relief works reached 
36,285. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance tests, 
in February the total was reduced to 13,661. From thisrit steadily 
advanced, till in June it reached 31,762, when it again fell. The 
decrease went on slowly during July August and September, and 
more rapidly in October and November, when the works were 
closed. The numbers on diaritable relief rose steaily from 944 
in January 1 877 to 5539 in June. They fell to 2967 in August, and, 
after rising to 4546 in October, when almost all the relief works 
Avere closed, fell in November to 727 and in December to seven: 


Ahmadaaaar Famine, 1S70~77. 

Aveuog DUI.V Ninitzia. 

On E«UeI Work*. On On- E aix 

, . taitous 

CSvil. IPuMla Total. Jloliet. 


1876. 

Kovotalwr ... 
Deecultor ... 

1877, 
Janiuiy 
I'ebnUOT .„ 
Hai^ 

April 

Uoy 

8uno 

Aiiguot 
September 
October ... 
Ho) ember ... 
December ... 


13,318 10,836 
11,638 84,887 

8370 18,278 
3733 lOJISO 
Ml 17401 
1374 814M 
3482 26,840 
3800 28,562 
351 83,250 

63 !8,M1 
1077 2oilS 
4M Ibis 

316 8S6 


Total ... 15,654 133,604 
Averaso 3335 16,463 

Total Cost. ~ ... „4ta. 


914 SC} 
888 24 

1118 24 

Mil 34 
3612 241 

6536 224 

K18 lo} 
SSM 14 
3126 131 

4546 201 

187 26} 

7 26} 


36} Heavy Kaln. 

35} UHlc 'italn, 
36} 1-15 

22} Good Bain. 
21} 4-7 


32,867 2381 

810,673 43,365 
8J6.313 
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A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famina 
pressure was gmeral and severe, showed that of 34-, 211 workers 
31,512 on public and 2699 on cii^ works, 16,046 belono’ed to the 
sub-divisions where the works jwere carried on, 16,204 belonged 
to different sub-divisions of the district, 1823 were from other 
districts, and 138 from neighbouring states. As regards their 
occupation, 570 were craftsmen, 10,360 were holders or underholders 
of land, and 23,281 were labourers. The totalcost of the famine was 
estimated at £85,936 (Es. 8,59,360), of which £81,097 (Es. 8,10,970) 
were spent on public and ci\^ works, and £4889 (Es. 48,390) on 
charitable relief. Compared with the former year the criminal 
returns showed a total increase of 1242 offences.^ In the Commis- 
sioner’s opinion almost the whole of this increase was due to the 
pressure of want on the lower classes. The special mortality was 
estimated at 30,000, but compared with 1872 the 1881 census shows 
a fall of 27,109. The addition of the normal yearly increase of one 
per cent dxmng tbe remaining seven years ^ves 81, 590 as the loss 
of population caused by death and migration in 1876 and 1877. 
The loss of cattle was very great. In the east a large area passed 
out of tillage for want of plough cattle, but the loss was soon recovered 
as, in 1878, the tillage area was short of that in 1876 only by 6071 
acres. Between 1876 and 1880 about £15,000 (Es. 1,50,000) of 
rental were remitted. The chief famine works were the earth-work 
of part of the Dhond-Manmdd railway, the making of roads, and 
the digging of ten miles of the Ojhar canaL 
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1 The details are, an increase under murders of 6 ; unde^ attempt to murder, 
one; under culpahle homicide, 3 j under dacoitv, 24; under robheiy, 12; under 
serious mischief and cognate^ ofiences, 9 ; under lurking house trespass or bonse 
breaking, 55; under mischief, 30 ,* under cattle theft, 220 ; under ordinary theft, 
807 ; under criminal breach of trust, G ; under receiving stolen property, 63 ; and 
under breaking closed receptacles, 6. Police Bepocts, 1877, 
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Ih ISVS, according to the census, besides well-to-do husbandmen 
and professional men, 10,075 persons held positions implying the 
posaession. of capital. Of these 860 were hankers, moneychangers, 
and shopkeepers ; 7578 were merchants and traders ; and ICl 1 drew 
their incomes from rents of houses and shops, from funded 
property, shares, annnities, and the like. Under tho head of 
Capitalists and Traders, the 1880-81 license tax assessment papers 
showed 1820 persons assessed on yearly incomes of more than £50 
{Rs. 500) . Of these 705 had £50 to £75 (Es. 500 - 750) ; 315 £75 
to £100 (Es. 750 - 1000) ; 26i £100 to £125 (Rs, 1000 - 1250) ; 107 
£125 to £150 (Rs. 1250 - 1600) ; 163 £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500 - 2000) ; 
144 £200 to £800 (Es. 2000-8000); fifty-nine £300 to ;W00 
(Es. 3000-4000); twenty -three £400 to £300 (Es. 4000 - 5000) ; 
twenty.four £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000 - 7500) ; nine £750 to £1000 
(Es. 7500 -10,000); 'and seven over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Besides 
these the 1879 papers showed 16,652 persons assessed on yearly 
incomes of £10 to £50 (Es'. 100-500). Of these 9436 had £10 to 
£p (Es. 100-160); 3980 £15 to £25 (Es. 150-250): 2263 £25 to 
£35 (Its. 250-350) ; and 1028 £35 to £50 (Es. 350-600).^ 

The men of capital are chiefly Gnjardt, Mdrwdr, Lingdyat, and 
Brdhmans. A few Ohdmbhdrs, Kunbis, 
Mdhs, Marathds, Mhdrs, Musalmdns, Pardesbis, Sondrs,and Telis with 
small capital are scattered over the district, and in the city and 
cantonment of Ahmadnagar are a few Pdrsi capitalists. 

Gnjardt V^is are said to have pome to the Deccan about 250 

Western 

India (1608-1658). They appeared as travelling dealers in foreign 
spices and grooenes, visiting the Deccan in the fair season. After 
a tae they settled as grocers in different parts of the district, and 
tefang to moneylendmg soon ^ew rich. They are still considered 

Gujarat customs and 

msmnera, and visit their native country every three or four years to 
perform mrriage and other ceremonies. They hariSLed 

AhtS’ traders and bankers in the city of 

gar, most Gujarat Ydnis are petty shopkeepers, traders. 
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and. raonoylenders. Tlio MSrwdr Vdnis camo later ttan the 
Gujaratis, but were settled in the district in large numbers before 
the beginning of British rule. They were looked on nnth disfavour 
by Manithils as aliens who took hoards of money to their native 
country, and ns Jain heretics their temples were often turned to the 
use of BrJhmanic or local gods. Many have settled in the district 
nibhin the last forty years. Their head-quarters are in the town of 
Ydmbnri in the BAhuri sub-division, about fifteen miles north of 
Ahmadnngar. It is the seat of a large Mjlrwdri community and 
is the centre of their exchange and banking business.^ Miey 
usually begin business as clerks and servants of established 
shopkeepers and lendei'S. While working as clerks, generally by 
buying old gold lace, and embroidered clothing or broken glass 
bangles and by saving, they put together a little capital. When 
the clerk has gathered enough c.apital, he severs his connection with 
his master and starts ns a shopkeeper and moneylender. In this 
way new shops are being continually opened. ^ Rich and long 
established MiirwSri firms are careful to do nothing to injure their 
good name. On tho other hand, as a class, the small MSrwiiris are 
nnscnipulons as to tho means they use for making money. Still 
though harsh and nnscrnpulons to his debtors, oven tho petty aiid 
pushing lender and shopkeeper, as a rule, de.als straightly with his 
own people and with other traders. Tho M'vrwilri lender’s chief 
characteristics are love of gain and carelessness of local opinion. Ho 
has much self-reliance and great industry. He has usually educiation 
enough to understand tho law and procedure of tho courts to which 
ho often resorts. Ho is an excellent accountant and is gonerally 
quickwitted in all that concerns his bnsiness. Knowing that the 
people look on him as a stranger and a hardhearted usurer, he 
holds aloof from them and has no sympathies with them. Though 
a fow of them still go to their native country to perform rnamago 
and other ceremonies, many havo obtained by mortg.ago or sale landed 
estates and for tho most part marry in tho Deccan. Besides as a 
moncj’lcnder and general broker ho is employed m a retail and 
wholesale dealer in groceries, grain, and cloth. Ling.iyat or Kama- 
lak Vdnis are chiefly ironmongers and grocers and are seldom money- 
lenders Tho Lild or local Yanis are grocers. Tho Br.dhman capitalists 
who belong to the district are mostly Konkanastb Bidhmans in towns 
and Deshasth Brdlimans in villages. Tho town Brahmans who engago 
in trade are bankers and moneylenders, and the village Brdhmans 
who engage in moncylending belong to tho -rillogo accountants or 
fcidtflniis’ families. Kuubis and other smaller capitalists, besides 
engaging in moneylcnding, work in the fields and at their crafte 
Musalrain capitalists arc landlords and traders. Parsi capitalists 
are contractors and traders. 

Of toiraspoople, merchants, traders, shopkeopere, brokers, 
contractors, and highly paid Government servants, and of country 
people, landlords, potty shopkeepers, and moneylenders, and a few 
rich cultivators save money. These are chiefly Marwdr, Gujardt, 
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Lingdyat, and Ldd Vdnis with a sprinkling of Brdhmans, Mnsalmdns, 
Fdrsis^ and Kiinbi headmen or patile. 

Traders spend much of their savings in adding to their business 
and in house property. Mdrwdr and Gnjarfit Vdnis whose capital is 
generally more than they require for their business hoard their saTings 
and sometimes employ them in building large houses. With all 
classes of natives, except Mdrwdr and Gnjordt Ydnis, the first invest- 
ment is ornaments and jewelry. Next to ornaments come land 
and house property and lending money on mortgage Cultivating 
classes especially village headmen, spend their savings in baying 
cattle, sinking wells, and adding to tbeir holdings or building bouses. 
Much money is also spent in marriage and other festivities. Govern- 
ment savings banks and Government securities are resorted to by the 
higher classes of townspeople who cannot make a better use of their 
money and by others as a safeguard against loss and because they 
can take out the money whenever they wont it. Formerly 
considerable sums were invested in private native banka, chiefly by 
friendless widows and others, who got six per cent interest. But 
savings banks and Government aeourities, tliougb they pay only 
3i, 4, and 4i per cent, have greatly reduced this form of investment. 
Mill or joint stock company shares are unknown. 


The thir^ years ending 1882-83 diow a considerable though not 
a constant mcrease in the advantage token of one at least of tho two 
forms of investment provided by Government, savings banks and 
(fovernmentseounfaes. In 1870-71, thedepositsinthesavingsbanks 
ft, in - ^ sub-divisional towns amounted to fl9D3' 

(Eb. 19 930) against £7182 (Es.71,820) in 1882-83. Partly perhaps 
chiefly from changes m the savings banks rules, the amounte invested 
m mings banks ^nnng these thirteen years have varied greatly. 

1870-71 to £4703 

{Bs.47,030) in 18/3.74; fell to £2684 (Rs. 25,240) in 1874-76 

iuSfifq 'r ‘84355 (Ra 43,650) 

TO ’viTooi” (Bs. 1,25,760) in 1880-81, and fell to 

^ /80) m ISp-Sa The great increase in 1880-81 was 

^^posit from 

nrmnaj • 1 1881-82. Now SBvings banks have also been recently 

mened in connection with post dffices. The depositors are chieS 

pi pe^ns. Gunng tho same period fl870-18fiSi the 

i*S?“o6?0 hJoiT?“‘tS?'S'* 1''?* S’ to 

details Me: ^ 8650 (Ra. 6500). The 


fl,» to76-77, a banker of Aurangnbad in the NizSm’ 

the interest on his notes from the AWCpr 
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Ahmculnagar Government Investmenls, 1S70.1SSS. 


Year. 

SavSngE 

£an& 

Dopositf. 

Secnrftlfis* 

Interest. 

Vus. 

SaWnes 

Bsi\ks 

Deposits 

Securities' 

Interest. 

1870- n 

1871- 12 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 

1S75-76 

1876-77 

1993 

S41S 

4592 

4703 

2534 

8409 

3441 

£. 

1057 

861 

1474 

818 

867 

436 

1636 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- S() 

1880- 81 

1 1881-82 
[ 1882-88 

5?® 

4855 

6Ml 

18.676 

8243 

7182 

£. 

545 

492 

627 

630 

546 

M7 


Nine or ten 'banking establiabmenta at Abmadnagar, Klarda 
Sanpmner, Sonai,andVdmburi,deal with Bombay, Poona, Sholdpnrl 
Ndsik, Dhulia, and the chief towns of the Nizdm'a dominions. The 
bankers most of whom are Mdrwdr Yanis cash bills of £1 to £500 
(Rs, 10-5000). 

No firms confine themselves to bankmg ; all are also moneylenders 
and traders. The rates of commission for a Imndi range from a 
quarter to one per cent, being high during the busy season, October 
to May. Literesfc is charged according to the number of days the 
bill has to run. The highest discount allowed is one-half per cent. 
Discount is allowed during the cotton season when the brokers 
are in want of cash. At such times nliad or cash is specially 
ordered from Poona, Bombay, and other places. Before the 
introduction of currency notes and the money order system the 
rate of commission varied from 1| to two per cent and bankers 
made large profits. 

The two most usual forms of exchange bills or hindis are 
bills payable at sight called darshani and bills payable after 
an interval generally of nine to fifteen days called mudati. 
Cotton bills are drawn at sight. Bills are of three kinds, 
personal or dJianijog when the grantee is the person to whom 
or to whose order the payment is to be made; on trust or 
shdhdjog when payment is made to a nominee of the grantee known 
to the payer ; and descriptive or nislidjog where a description of the 
payee is embodied in the bill. It is not jusual to draw bills 
in sets. A letter of advice to the agent or banker, stating the 
amount drawn, the number of the bill, and the name of the person 
to whom or in whose favour the bill has been granted, is considered 
enough. Bills before they reach the correspondent of the drawer 
are in some cases several times sold, and the purchasers endorse 
them each time with their signatures or lechans. When the 
amount of the bill is remitted in cash, by another bill, or in any 
other form, the bill is simed by the payee, returned to the grantor, 
and filed as a voucher or khoha. Unless the bill is bindjdbti, that is 
unless it requires no letter of advice, it is usual for the correspond- 
ent of the grantor to send a letter of advice, intimating the payment 
of the money to the payee. No days of grace are allowed. The 
bill, if demanded, must be cashed on the specified day. If the 
payer delays, monthly interest is charged varying from one-half per 
cent if the drawer is a banker to three-quarters per cent if the 
B 772-38 ' 
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must also py a Don-aocepfcanca penalty ornahai, 

different places. Carriage was also formerly oliarged according to 
the distance the bill had traveEcd. 

If the bill is lost or stolen a duplicate or peth letter stating the 

amount of the bill and asking for payment is usually panted. It 

the duplicate letter is lost, a triplicate or parpeth mentioning hoth 
the bill and the duplicate is issued ; and, if the triplicate is net 
forthcoming, an advice oryob mentioning the bill, the duplicate, and 
the triplicate, is sent to the same effect. The payer must satisfy 
himself as to the identity of the bearer of the bill and in doubtful 
cases should demand seourily before payment is made. If ho pays 
the wrong man he has to bear the loss, and pay a second time to the 
holder of the duplicate and the triplicate. The pyee “ “ 

an advice letter oryVib passes a separate receipt, while tho bill, the 
duplicate, and the triplicate are simply endorsed. After payment tlie 
banker debits the drawer with the amount paid. If a drawer over- 
draws his account, and the biU is lost or dishonoured, he alone is 
responsible. It is usual after endorsing them to sell bills 
“brokers or dalalsj who are paid brokerage at the rate of «•) 

on every £10 (Bs. 100] bill. As treasure is seldom sent, bills are 
generally adjusted by debits and credits and exchange bills or 
hadli huiidis whose rates vary according to the conditions of the 
transaction. The drawer pys commission or hohlidi to the 
correspondent who disburses the cash to the payee, and both 
and purchaser pay a hrokerage or daldli for the sole of ham 
hmdis. The interchange of bills has been greatly simplified by the 
introduction of an uniform ooinaga Formerly the different rupees 
and the different ratesof exchange made the system most complicated 
and was the source of no small profit to local bankers. 


"Where there is an agent or mvnim, the clerk or gumdsta acts 
under the agent. As a rule there is no agent, and the clerk, who 
is generally a Brdhman, is subordinate to his master alone and is 
treated by outsiders with much respect He keeps the accounts, 
makes and recovers advances to husbandmen, superintends his 
master’s establishment, looks after his lands and servants, and goes 
abroad to buy and sell goods according to his master’s orders. 
Exclusive of food and other charges and travelling allowance, the 
clerk’s yearly pay varies from £5 to £30 (Es. 60-800). At Divilli 
in Ootober-November he is given a turban or some other article of 
clothing and small presents on weddings. 


Bankers as well as traders and well-to-do moneylenders keep 
three books, a rough and a Mr jonmal or rajmel and a ledger or 
MiatevaJii. Some traders keep only one journal. Where two 
journals are kept the transactions of the day are entered in tho 
rough journal as they take place. At the end of the day they 
are corrected, balanced and entered at leisure in the fair jonrnal. 
A general summary of each man’s dealings is posted in the ledger 
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under its proper head and the pages of the jonrnal u'hich refer to 
the details are noted. Many village lenders trust to the evidence 
of bonds and keep no books. 

At the beginning of British rule the chief Maratha silver coins 
■were Ankushi mpeesj Beldpuri rupees, Ghdmhhargmidi rupees, 
Ghdndvadi rupees coined at Chindor in Ndsik, Jaripatka rupees 
coined at Nasik, and Vdphgdvi rupeea* The coining of these old 
rupees was discontinued soon after the British conquest. They 
■were taken at a discount till 1835, and have now almost disappeared 
from use. At present,- besides notes which are used only in the 
town and cantonment.ofAhmadnagar, the currency is partly silver 
partly copper. The silver coins are the Imperial rupee, half-rupee 
adlieli, quarter-rupee pdvli, and ene-eighth rupee chavli. The 
ordinary copper coins are a half-anna piece dkabu, a quarter-anna 
piece paisa, and a one-twelth-anna piece pat. Kavdis or cowrie 
shells are largely used in Ahmadnagar and other market towns in 
buying vegetables and other cheap articles. Their ordinary value 
is eighty kavdis to a quarter anna. 

• The insurance of goods against loss by robbery was formerly 
common. The insurance agents, with whom the work of insm-ance 
formed part of the business of banking, undertook to send goods 
from one place to another, on receipt of transit cost and insurance 
fees varying from one to two per cent. The orderly state of the 
country and the introduction of railways have made the expenditure 
unnecessary and the practice has ceased. Property is seldom 
insured against loss by dre or by accident. The Ahmadnagar agent 
of the Oriental Life Assurance Company does some business in the 
town and cantonment of Ahmadnagar. 

Most of the moneylending is in the hands of Marwdr and 
Gujardt Vilnis. A considerable number of local Brdhmans and a 
few Chd.mbhdrB, KdsArs, Koshtis, Kunbis, Ldd and Lingayat Vanis, 
Musalmdns, Sonars, and Telis, and others having capital also engage 
in moneylending. Fifty to seventy-five per cent of the moneylenders 
are Mdrwaris, ten per cent Brdhmans, and the rest are local Vanis 
and others. Moneylending is not the lender’s sole pursuit. About 
sixty per cent are traders including grocers and clothsellers, and 
forty per cent are husbandmen and others. Mdrwdri and other 
Vaui lenders are rich traders or shopkeepers. Brdhman lenders are 
landholders and sometimes Government pensioners, and Musalmdn 
lenders are landholders and sometimes shopkeepers." 

Of all lenders the Marwari has the worst name. He is a byeword 
for greed and for the shameless and pitiless treatment of his debtor. 
Some say Brdhmans are as hard as Mdrwaris, others say they are 
less hard. Almost all agree that, compared "with Marwdri and 
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* In 1820, according to Government orders for every 100 Kore or new Anhtshl 
mpccs -were demanded 101 Suldklti or tested Anktiihi, Nirmal Ghdndvadi, and 

t Kore Fdphffdvi, lOlJ NirmalJaripatlxi, l02Suldkhi Chdndavdi, and SuldNd Vdphgdvi, 
102J Suldl^ii JaripailM, 103 NirmeU Bdrik Bddmtri and Kore Chdmbhdrgondi, and 
106^ Buldidti mothe Beldpiiri, Chopi, and ChdmWtirgondi, Captiun Fottinger to 
Mr. Chaplm, Commissioner, 2Sth December 1820. 

* Mr, Dlpbinston, C. S. 
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Brilman creditors, Mar/ithds, Kunbis, and Gnjardl Vaiiis siro mild 
and tindlv. AMArwAri will press a debtor when pressure means 
rain The saying runs that ho will attach and bcII hi.s debtor s 
cooking and drinking vessels oven when tho family aro in the 
midst of a meal. Brtlhmnns, whoso po.<.itiou in society tends to 
make them popular, aro shrewd and cautious in their donlmgs, and 
as a class avoid ostremo measures for tho recovery ot their uoliVjS. 
A Gnjariit Vani, a Mariitha, or a Kunhi creditor will seldom rum 
his debtor. It is not easy to make inoncylending pay. Want 
of oxporienco often leads to loss of capital. Except when their 
immediate interests clash monoylendors ns a class are friendly to 
each other, avoid competition, and deal honestly among themselves. 


'Tho rales of interest prevailing in 1889-40 aro given nndor threo 
heads, vydj that is interest in cash, vianuti that is interest in grain, 
and vijdj-manuti that is interest in cash and grain. Twelve per 
cent and cent per cent formed tho two extremes of interest in cash, 
and some few instances of both woro found. The current rates of cash 
interest varied from thirty-threo to cighty-threo per cent, ^\^]on a 
loan of £10 (Ba. 100) w-as given a bond for .111 {Rs. 110) was mado 
out, and tho highest monthly interest charged was half an anna and 
the lowest a quarter anna on tho rnpco, that is 83.) and ACj percent 
a year. Manuli or interest in grain uns charged at eight pounds 
(1 pdyli) of inferior grain, and four to six pounds (2-3 ahm) of 
superior grain tho rupoo a month or soventy-fivo to 150 per cent a 
year. Tho manuli or grain interest transactions lasted for only a 
few months when they were either settled or commuted into cash 
transaction. Vyuj-mannli or part-cash pnrt-gi-ain transactions wore 
charged a quarter or half au anna and six to oiglit imunds of grain 
the rupee a month, and amounted to 120 to 192 per cent a year. 
Those transactions rarely lasted hoyond tho year. When they did 
they woro turned into monoy transactions if tho price of grain was 
high and if it suited tho loudor’s convonienco. Manuli or grain 
payments in both its forms originated in and lasted daring tho 
season when revenuo instalments and agricultural wants pressed 
heavily on the husb<andmcn and when tho demand for money was 
great, and the rate of interest was high. Tho smallness of tho sums 
generally drawn on such occasions formed further grounds for 
exorbitant usury. Interest on grain adruinces consisted of half ns 
much or as much os tho quantity advanced, and was oqnal to fifty 
or a hundred por cent for six or eight months. When grain was 
scarce, this into of interest was proportionally high. This srstem 
knoTO as vadM or increasing originated in tho deficiency of grain 
loft in tho possession of tho husbandman for food and seed, from 
the sowing to tho harvest time (Juno-Dcccmhor). 

In 1848, from two to four por cent a month appeared to bo tho 
usual rate of mtorest. If articles rvero pawned or fields mort«»agcd 
ashttloas one per cent a month interest waschnrged.= In'l8(52 
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in transactions between llarwdris and bantei's the prevailing rates 
o£ interest . varied from a quarter to one per cent a month. In 
transactions lietween- Mdrwdris and husbandmen Government 
servants and others, the prevailing rates varied from a half to two 
per cent a month. When the lender and borrower were poor and 
the sums at issue trifling a quarter or half anna interest was 
charged a rupee a month, or 3^ to SJ per cent a month. This 
applied mainly to very needy persona, not more than ten per cent 
of the people who borrowed a rupee or so to be repaid within the 
month or earlier. Some bankers took a fee called manuti on the 
amount lent in addition to the interest. This varied from two to 
five rupees on every Rs. 100 lent In what were called liMsii or 
instalment loans, the loan was repaid by fixed instalments, and no 
separate interest was charged. Thus a loan of £10 (Rs. 100) was 
returned by twenty-five instalments of 10s. (Rs. 5) a month, equal 
to a monthly interest of about 1^ per cent. Interest on mortgaged 
property varied from ^ to per cent a month in the case of gold, 
and one to two per cent a month in the case of other metals or 
of perishable articles. IVhen gold was mortgaged its full value 
was given in loan j in other cases only one-fourth to one-half of the 
value of the article pledged was advanced. The practice of manuti 
or grain payments was said to be no more known, but vddhi still 
existed. A quarter, a half, and in emergent cases and in days 
of scarcity three quarters of the quantity of grain advanced was 
returned in addition in j^e case of wheat, gram, and millet. 
Vddhi or loans were confined to the poorest classes or about fifteen 
per cent of the people. 

At present 1884 the current rates of interest are: In small 
transactions when an article is gpven in pawn interest is charged 
at twelve to twenty-four per cent a year; in petty agricultural 
advances on personal security at fifteen to twenty-four per cent; 
with a lien upon crops from 18| to seventy-five per cent or quarter 
to one anna a rupee ; in large transactions, with a mortgage on , 
movable property fifteen to twenty-four per cent; and with a 
mortgage on houses and land with possession ten per cent and about 
thirty-three per cent without possession. In th& case of land 
mortgages without possession, the interest soon amounts to the 
original sum lent, when the time comes for a renewal of the bond 
under the law of limitation. Moneylenders also charge a heavy 
discount when making over the amount of the loan to the borrower. 
They also claim the whole produce of the mortgaged land and 
make no allowance to the debtor for the crop thus passing into their 
hands. Altogether, to the needy borrower the rem interest on the 
loan directly and indirectly amounts to cent per cent a year. 

Interest is charged for the Shdkjeavj which begins on the first of 
Ghaitra in March. The intercalary month is provided for by the 
charge of one month's additional interest every third year. The 
Government rupee is the standard coin in all transactions. 

A common practice among landholders is to borrow grain for 
seed and for home use, agreeing to return it at the time of the 
harvest with an increase of fifty per cent. This, as is noticed above, 
is called the' v&Ahi didhi or increase to one and a half. One great 
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disadrantago of this practico is that in bad years Trlion tlie borrower 
Las no grain in store and grain prices arc liigii^tbclondors doinnnd 
tlie equivalent in money and got a bond forllio samc^ interest being 
fixed at ij anna the rupee or about 37i per cent. 

Borrowers may bo divided into two classes townsmen and villagers. 
Under townsmen come bankers, traders, nrlificors, and craftsmen, 
and under villagers, landholders and field labourars. Bankers 
and first class traders dealing in gold and silver, gonomlly borrow 
from men of largo capital. Tlioy seldom pass a bond or receipt for 
ivhat tboy borrow, Ibo extent of tbo ti-ansactions depending on their 
credit. Tho only record of transactions of this sort aro tlio ncconnt- 
books, where tho name of tho clerk receiving tho money is entered 
with tho remark hade that is immediato receiver. 'Ilio accounts are 
closed every j-ear at tho Divdli holidays in October-2fovomhor. 
Tho interest charged is not more than six per cent a year and ns it 
is usual to allow a remission of Jrf. (A a.) from each rupee paid for 
intorostj tho actual rate of interest is reduced to n little more than 
ojr por cent. Second class traders, those dealing in grain and piece- 
goods, borrow from hankers and first class traders. Borrowers of 
this class have to giro their signature in tho londor’s books for tho 
amounts they rocoivo, tho entry being called dmn daetak or bond- 
passing. Tho yearly rate of interest varies from six to aino per 
cent according to tho credit of tho borrowop. About ton per 
cent of tho craftsmen are free from debt. Tho ilmiadnairar 
craftqmon aro not intelligent and aro often duped by tho loaders, 
though in largo towns lenders have not tho s.arao means lor 
defrauding their clients which they have in villages. Tho ordinary 
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Fifty-five years ago labourers ivero not so well off as they now are. 
'Witli tbe increase of money in circulation wages have risen. More 
land is under tillage and the services of day labourers are more in 
demand. At the time of the American war (1862-1865) day labourers 
got higher wages and their condition was somewhat better than at 
presontj but the conditions of that time were abnormal due to the 
inflation of trade and prices, During the 1876-77 famine day 
labourers suffered severely. Still as they had little or no credit they 
were not able to run into debt and the seasons of good wages and 
employment and cheap grain which have since passed have restored 
them almost if not quite to the level of comfort they had reached 
before the famine. Moneylenders advance to day-labourers up to 
£2 (Rs. 20) on the security of the borrower and two fi-iends, or if 
the borrower owns gold or silver ornaments, these are taken as a 
security for the loan. For a loan of £1 (Rs. 10) the labourer signs 
a bond of .€1 10s. (Rs. 15) payable at a certain date. A labourer’s 
savings arc generally spent in ornaments for his wife and children. 
When in profitable employment he spends no more than before on 
clothing and beyond a slight increase in the family allowance 
of clarified butter and sugar, his food remains the same. A 
labouring woman is seldom seen with anew robe, and the Ahmadagar 
labourers indulge neither in liquor nor in opium. Labourers, 
os well as craftsmen and petty vendors, have a practice of 
borrowing money on what they call the savdi hhisf, that is repaying 
by instalments one quarter in excess of the amount borrowed. For 
3vcry £10 (Rs. 100) borrowed a bond for £12 10s. (Rs. 125) is 
passed, and the boiTOWcr agrees to return this sum in regular 
monthly, weekly, or daily instalments, and if he fails to pay an 
nstalmont, to pay monthly interest on it at a quarter to a half anna. 
the rupee that is twenty to thirty-eight per cent a year. In such 
cases when £10 (Rs. 100) are borrowed the instalments are 3d. to 
ild. (2-3 as.) a day or 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4 - 6) a month, the whole to 
be paid in twelve months. 

Mortgage of labour is not uncommon among the lower class of 
jusbandmen and among labourers. A husbandman, who has faUen 
hopelessly in debt, has lost his land, and still owes money, as his last 
resource, will mortgage his labour for a term of years. It also 
sometimes happens that a family of three or four brothers, wishing 
to borrow money to buy cattle, will agree among themselves 
to work off the loan by one of their number serving the 
lender. Among labourers the usual reason for mortgaging 
their labour is to raise a loan to meet marriage or other 
expenses. A stamped agreement is drawn up in which the 
amount of tho debt is entered as the labourer’s wages. Money- 
lenders aro tho only class in Ahmadnagar to whom labour is 
mortgaged. The services of a bondsman, or one ■who has mortgaged 
liis labour, are rated at £l 16s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 18-24) a year, 
3xclusive of food and clothing. An ordinary grown workman 
takes four or five years to work off a debt of £10 (Rs. 100). Ono 
case is recorded in which four persons, two brothers and their wives, 
mortgaged their joint labour for twenty-five years against an 
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Wlion tlic country camo under British, rnlo, the bulk of tho 
lanholdors were iu debt. In 1822 according to Mr. Chaplin, owing 
to tho oppression of revenue contractor, tho landholders in many 
villages, though frugal and provident, were much in debt to bankers 
and merchants. Many of those debts wore of long standing. They 
wore often made of compound interest and fresh occasional aids so 
mixed and massed that tho accounts were exceedingly complicated. 
A husbandman who foil in debt could seldom free himsolf. 

The husbandmen’s debts wore of two kinds, village debts and 
private dobts.^ The village debt usually arose from advances or loans 
made by bankers to tho MarAtlia govornraont on tho security of the 
revenues of certain villages. The private debts wore the result of the 
revenue farming system under which the state dues were collected 
through bankers or siiu/iftrs who usually received in kind from tho 
villagers what tho bankei'S had paid to tho Government in cash and 
drafts. Tho mass of the husbandmen had not interest or title enough 
in their land to bo security for .a large debt. Minis ov hereditary 
holdings were sometimes mortgaged, but their selling value was 
estimated at not more than two or three years’ purchase, and land 
yielding£20 (Es.200) of gross produce could seldom bo mortgaged for 
more than £10 (Es. 100). Tho ordinary dealings between the money- 
lender and tho landholder wore based on tho teaching of oxperioaco 
rather than on any power of compulsion in tho hands of the creditor. 
The recogniised mode of recovering debt was for the lender to send a 
dun or mohased whose maintenance had to bo paid daily by the debtor. 
Another mode was to place a servant in dharna or appeal at the 
debtor’s door, or to confine the debtor to his house or othenviso 
Bubioct him to restraint. Against tho humbler debtors sevoier 
measures wore used. TIio landholders’ constantly rcouvring 
necessity could not bo relieved unless lie maintained his credit by 
good faith. On tho other hand tho Government in no way helped 
tho lender to exact more than a fair profit which considering his 
risks would also ho a largo profit. Honesty ^vas^tho borrowers 
best policy and caution was a necessity to the lender.' There was^ a 
considerable burden of debt and many landliolders were living m 
dependence on tho lender, delivering him their produce and drawmg 
upon him for necessaries. The landholder’s property did not oner 
security for largo amounts. The debtor’s cattle and the yearly 
produce of his land wore the lender’s only security. As immovable 


1 In 1822, whero village debts wore of a voiy old date exceeding twenty yoare. 
Captain Pottingcr seldom gave orders to the claimants for hid 
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Jacquemont, a somewhat unfriendly critic, described the cultivators 
all over India as owing instead of owning. They had almost always 
to hoiTOw seed from the banker and money to hire plough cattle. 
Every husbandman had a running account with a lender to whom 
during all his life he paid the interest of his debt, which swelled in 
bad years and when family ceremonies came round. In no part of 
India did indebtedness cause more misery than in the Deccan. 
Formerly the law or custom prevented a lender from more than 
tripling the original loan by compound interest ; neither personal 
arrest nor seizure of immovable property was allowed. The English 
law removing all such restraints caused much horror. To carry out 
the law judges had to strip old families of their ancestral homes.^ 

In 1836 Captain Mackintosh described the Eolis of Eajur in 
north Ahmadnagar, and the description applied to the whole of the 
hiUy country and many parts of the plain, as almost universally 
suffering from the high rates of interest and the unjust and 
unfeeling proceedings of the moneylenders. He was satisfied 
that the Kolis’ bitter complaints were well founded. The money- 
lenders of Rdjur were foreigners from Gujarat, visited their homes 
at intervals, and retired to their homes when they made a 
competency. There were four headmen who had agents in 
different villages to buy np the grain. The moneylenders had 
induced the district hereditary officers to take shares in their shops 
as when people of local rank were mixed with them the Kolis were 
afraid to complain against the lenders. The Kolis keenly felt the 
injustice of which they were the victims, and were eager to engage 
in any undertaking which gave them a chance of revenge. . The 
V£nis supplied the Kolis with cloth, spices, salt, tobacco, money, 
and seed grain. They often kept their accounts and strongly 
resented any attempt of the Kolis to dispose of their grain to any 
one but to them. The lenders charged ten to fifteen per cent 
premium on a loan and made eight to eleven per cent more by 
advancing Belapur rnpees and taking payment in Poona rupees. 
The debt was generally settled in four months or at any time after 
when the state of the grain market suited the lender. Spirited 
Kolis sometimes attended the courts when the lenders sued them, 
but they generally failed to get redress. The victim was completely 
ensnared in bonds and was lodged in jail chiefly to strike fear into 
other Koli debtors. Many surrendered cattle and property rather 
than go to court. Others fled. Outlaw gangs were always 
recruited by men whom debt had driven from their homes. The 
Kolis sometimes attacked the Vanis’ houses and destroyed their books. 
They occasionally held naked swords at the Vanis’ throats or 
slightly wounded them. To guard against fire the Vanis generally 
kept several copies of their accounts in different places. The 
Kolis were often anxions to understand their accounts and asked 
headmen or other intelligent villagers to look through their account 
but to this the Vdnis objected. The bulk of the Kolis lived in the 
greatest distress and poverty.^ 
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'The first flotailcd rccorS of ll\o relations liotwocn linsEandmou 
and tlieir creditors is tlio result of an inquiry made in 18-13 by 
Mr. Inverarity tlio Eovenno Commissioner of tLo Northern Division. 

The Collector of Ahmadnngnr wrote that tho measures which 
Government had from time to time adopted for tho relief of tho 
ngrioultural people had only made tho moneylenders more rapacious 
and unrelenting. Bonds wero renewed at cicorbitant rates, tho 
interest and principal being entered in tho fresh bond. Tho Collector 
quoted a case in which in fourtcon months a loan of £8 2s. (Its. G1) 
was rnn up to £18 18a. (Rs. 189), and a decree for that amount wns 
givon against tho debtor. • In summing this and other cvidonco 
tho Rovonuo Commissioner noticed that tho moneylender was 
frequently part of tho village community. Tho families had lived 
for generations in tho samo village helping tho people from father to 
son and enabling tbom to meet urgent caste expenses. Government 
observed that opinions differed on tho subject, some viewing the 
moneylender as tho husbandman’s friend, others regarding him ns a 
keen designing person chiefly bent on scouring his own advantage, 
oven though his gain might canso his debtor’s ruin. Those opinions 
might all ho true in a greater or loss degree. Among tho money- 
lenders or hanuis as they wore called, there was no doubt cvoiy 
possible variety of character, and it might bo safely averred that 
with them as with most men, self-interest wos tho ruling principle 
of action. 


In this correspondence tho nttention of tho reporting olHcors 
was usually fixed on tho question of nsnry. It appears that as yet 
tho oporntiou of the law had not aggravated tho burden of debt 
to any dogroo of severity. 'This was natural. Tlio liusbandman 
had generally no^ title in his land except the title convoyed by tho 
lieroditary or mirds tonuro and liis stock and field tools wore 
sate from seianro. Another notable point in this corrcspondenco 
IS that tho mouoylcndera are spoken of as tho village Banin, 
tlio banker, and niidor similar terms which show that 

tuo old banker was the only Icndci- with whom tho landholders 
iiact dealings. It is also noteworthy that exiwndituro on marriages, 
caste rites, and similar occasions is generally assigned ns tho causo 
of indebtedness. One reason why social charges are noticed ns tho 
Chief CTuso of debt may bo found in tho rapid spread of tillago which. 

inerout parts of tho district followed the lowering of tho rates 
of assessment in 1848 and tho following years. The lowering of 
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liusbandman wliioli followed the changes in the revenne and judicial 
systems. These two features are the growth of small moneylenders 
and the operations of the laws to the disadvantage of tiie land- 
holders. 

Ample evidence of the indebtedness of the Ahmadnagar land- 
holder and of the exactions of his Marwari creditor is found in the 
papers relating to the revision of the Ahmadnagar survey between 
1848 and 1853. According to Captain G. Anderson, the survey 
superintendent, the great majority of the husbandmen in Nevasa 
were deeply involved in debt. About two-thirds of the husbandmen 
were in the hands of the Mdrwdris and the average debt of each 
individual was not less than £10 (Es. 100). This under any 
circumstances would have been a heavy burden on the landholders ; 
and, owing to the harsh and usurious proceedings of many of the 
Marwaris, the system had engendered so much bad feeling and 
the ontoiy regarding it on the part of the husbandmen was so loud 
and general that it would have been most satisfactory if measures 
could have been adopted for the mitigation of its attendant evils. 
So far as Captain Anderson could ascertain, from conversing with 
intelligent natives on the subject, the general opinion appeared 
to be that the law required amendment and that the Mdrwd.ris 
committed many frauds and plundered the husbandmen, to whom 
the civil courts were either unable or unwilling to do justice. 
There were few large capitalists in the district. Most of the 
moneylenders were Mdrwari, Gujardti, and other foreign traders 
who had only lately come to the counti^. Most of these strangers 
were without funds when they arrived, and many of them ^ter 
making fortunes returned to their own country. When a Marwdri 
came to the district, he generally entered the service of one of 
his relations or countrymen, and, when- he saved a little money, set 
up a small shop in some village, where he thought money was to be 
made. At first he was very meek and forbearing in his dealings 
\vith the husbandmen and sometimes persuaded jjdh'ls or other 
influential villagers to lend him money to enable him to enlarge 
his business and provide for the poorer villagers’ wants. By 
degrees he extended his operations until he had the husbandmen 
completely in his hands, and, by dint of usury and of any oppressive 
dealings in which he might be able to obtain aid from the civil 
courts, he gathered £300 to £400 (Es. 8000-4000) and went to 
his country to marry. On his retuni he played the same game. 
Other members of Ms family joined Mm, and with Ms help set up 
separate shops. In this manner the country had not benefited by 
the Marwaris as it would have benefited from respectable resident 
men of capital. Within the past few years matters had somewhat 
improved and the Marwaris had begun to show an inclination to 
settle with their families in the district. Still the people were much 
preyed upon by needy adventurers, and a great deal of reckless and 
fraudulent trading was carried on, wMch appeared to Captain 
Anderson not only to entail much injury and oppression on the 
husbandmen, but also subjected the traders themselves, at least 
the honest traders, to loss. The doings of Marwaris far exceeded the 
limits of fair trading, and in many localities it did not appear to be 
BO much their object to trado with the husbandmen as to get them 
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by fair means or foul into tlicir bands, fio that llioy might n.«c them 
ns tools. A linsbnndinnn might borrow two nmm of grain worth 
'It. or (is. (Rs. 2 or 3). This, by tricky procccdiiig.s on the ])art of 
tho MiirwAri, was turned into a money debt of Ll -It. (Rs 12), and 
tlion by writing out a now ngrceineiil the debt grndimlly grew to 
.€,> (Rs, 50) or upwards. In this way ibo linsliandman becimo so 
deeply involved tliat it was not in bis power to free liimsolf by any 
exertions of bis own and be romaitied oitlior in a slavish state 
of poverty anil iudebteflness, or if ho sbowed signs of resistance 
to tbo Jfarwari'a exactions, Iio was dragged into court and 
ruined to dotor others from disobedience, lltisbandini'ii seldom 
attempted to rcpiidinto their debts nnlc-is they fancied themselves 
unjustly and dishonestly tnxitcd. Captain Anderson thought the 
JlanYtiris would have nutdo more out of them if they had dealt 
more fairly svith them. Besides hoiiig moneylenders tlm llitrwaris 
were generally retail traders in cloths and other articles. Writing 
of tho southern suh-division of IVtrncr and part of Slirigondn then 
ineludod iu Knrdo, Captain Anderson said that tho Imsbandmon 
wore probably poorer than those of Nevdsa. Tint chief outcry 
hero ns clsowliore was against tho MfirwAris and tbo civil courts. 
The liushandmcn thought' tho Government had no ilai/a or pity 
for them in allowing such a system to continue. In iS-H, their 
nggrognto debts wero estimated at about £12,!) 18 (Rs, '1,23, -ISO) or 
au average of £r. or£C (Rs.o0or 00) to each landholder. Ho 
jiuslmudmon were genoraHy in debt and their condition was anything 
but flourislung. In bad years many villages in the Illiimthadi ot 
B hiinn valley wore almost deserted and tbo bnsbnndmcn went for 
work to the Giingtlmdi or Godiivnri valley where tho rainfall was 
Icssnncortain. In Knrjat and part of Shrigonda then included in 
tho Korti sub-division, many Imsb.mduicn, especially in bad years 
left tho district and sought lomporary omploymcnt elsowhoro. Tliojr 
wore generally poor though in a few villages some of tbo headmen 
and leading villagers wlio kept sheep and cattle wero wcll-to- 
do. In jiroportion to their means, they wore probably ctiunllv 
involved in debt with tbo husbandmen of other sub-divisions 
though their more limited resources might ])rcvont motioylendcr.s 
fi|om being so liberal in their advances as in riobor parts of tho 
district. In Sliovgaon 1 US of 1701 or 05 per emit of the husband- ■ 
men wore m debt. Tho average debt of each might bo somcdiingloss 
t han m iSovdsa. Lieutenant Burgess, tlio assistant siiporiiitomlont in 
dcsonbing the state of Novasasiiid ( 28 lb Soplcmbcr 1818), that over- 
taxation and tho exorbitant domnnds of tho moneylender were the 
causes of the decliuo in tbo prosperity of tlio country, Mncli tho 
same habits, customs, and modes of life scorned to him to nrerail 
mong tbo hnsbandraon of all thoprts of tho Dec&an which bo bad 
TOited and ho did not percoivo any difforonco iu these respects 
between the people of Noviisa and other sub-divisions All worn 

SmT onw said {o 

leralaf 1° oioellont, all evils como from tbo money- 
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Lieutenant Day wrote to much the same effect regarding NovAsa. 
Ho said that such was the poverty of the husbaninen of this and 
other districts that they appeared to he all dependent upon the 
moneylender who exacted twenty, thirty, or even forty per cent, and 
when they advanced money they usually kept back one anna in each 
rupee. A highly respectable man near Hevasa who occupied 300 
highds of land wanted seed to sow in Juno 1848. He obtained some 
from the Bania at 2i pdijlis the rupee and when he repaid him four 
months later he gave the Bania nine pdylis the rupee. Lieutenant 
Day did not believe that the moneylenders realized these enormous 
rates of profit. Ho could not think that the country conld possibly 
support such a drain on its resources. The profits were probably 
nominal, as village moneylenders were generally poor and they 
imposed these high rates to make up for the many bad debts they 
incurred. He thought the moneylenders would willingly compound 
for half the sum they nominally demanded. In fact in his opinion 
the moneylenders indirectly did good. It appeared to Lieutenant 
Day that but for the moneylenders a famine year would have found 
the country without grain. Lieutenant Day had visited' a few of 
the NizAm’s villages the year before and ho was told that, with all 
their arbitrary measures, the revenue authorities were considered 
more tolerablo than the relentless moneylenders in tho Company’s 
territories. Mr. Gooddino said of Knrde that tho chief cause of the 
landholder’s poverty was tho general want of capital and the 
very high rate of interest. The lender ran much risk in making 
advances to people without capital and consequently the rate of 
interest might bo high. Owing to want of education and tho state of 
native society and of the landholding class, tho lendei-’s risks were 
much less than they seemed to be. Largo cajiitalists, bankers, and 
others, might borrow money at nine and shopkeepers at twelve per 
cent a year, but the Kunbi was seldom or never nblo to raise money 
at less than two per cent a month or twenty-four per cent a year, and 
these rates, from the precautions taken by tho lender, such as the 
taking of now bonds on principal and interest, in the end generally 
amounted to sixty, seventy, and oven a hundred per cent a yeai\ 
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dcbiils of the rates of interest and terms on which tho husbandman borrowed money. 
Supposing.! husbandman wants money for a maniage ho goes to the moneylender and 
asks for ilO (Rs. 100). If ho is a poor man, .and tlic lender lias doubts of getting back 
his money, ho takes off from Us. (i to Es. 10 as premium or manttli and gives the m.!n 
Es. 90 in cash. The man urites an amemont to pay back Es. 100 in six months at Es.2 
per cent a month interest, which, if paid, would at the end of tho six montlis amount 
toRs. 112. As tho husbandman received only Rs._90 ho is Es. 22 out of pocket. If 
a smaller premium or mami/i is taken the interest is even as much as Rs. 4 a month. 
If Es. C is deducted ns premium or maniiti .and 4 percent a month interest is charged 
with tho ngroeraent tluat the original sum borrowed is paid back in twelve months, 
the borrower, Imving had Rs. 0 deducted at first and Es. 4S interest to pay, will 
actually lose Rs. 01 on tho transaction. At the end of tho twelve months, should 
no money have been paid, the lender makes tho borrower write a now agreement in 
which tho iirincip.!! has risen from Es. 100 to Rs, 148. If tho londor sees that there 
is groat diiiicnlty in paying up this sum, ho will probably chaigo loss interest. Two 
to four per cent n month seemed to bo the usual interest. If .articles ivero p.!wucd 
or fields mortgaged as little os one per cent n month interest was clmrged. When 
the borrower showed no sign of paying tho’ sum duo by him, ajid refused to write any 
further agreements or make any settlement the lender took him into court. 
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Tho Government of the iay in reviewing their reports said:i In 
many parts of his report Captain Anderson has referred to tho evil 
influence exercised by the iMilrwiiris over tlio husbandmen, tho 
usurious and unfair nature of their dealings, and tho almost universal 
bondage into which tlio landholding classes have fallen from their 
indebtedness to these foreigners. Ho is evidently of opinion that 
the civil courts as at present constituted unduly uphold tho interest 
of tho moneylender and that legislative intorforonco is csilled for to 
protect landholders from usury and fraud. Government were nob 
prepared to recommend any special measures regarding money- 
lending, They hoped that Small Cause Courts would place some 
check on tho nsurions practices of tho Miirwdris, and they looked to 
tho gradual spread of education to make tho landholders loss easy 
victims to tho unfair practices of tho usurers. 

In 1852, Captain, the Into Sir G, Wingate, then Survey 
Commissioner, wrote that tho facilities for tho recovery of debt 
offered by tho civil courts had called into existence an inferior class 
of moneylenders who dealt at exorbitant rates of interest with tho 
lower agricultural poor. As tho value of tho landholder’s title 
under tho survey' settlements came to bo recognized, his eagerness 
to extend his holding grew. A fresh slart was given to tho 
moneylender in his competition with the landholder for tho fruits of 
the soil. The bulk of tho people were very poor and the capital 
required for wider tillage could bo obtained only on tho credit of 
the land and its produce. Even under tho reduced rates of 
assessment existing debt left {he landholder littlo margin of profit. 
This margin of profit would not go far towards covering his increased 
needs to provide stock and seed and to meet the ossc-ssment on tho 
additions to his holding. At tho samo time for tho first year or two 
his return in produce would bo nominal. Even the most cautions 
could not wait till thoir profits enabled them to tako up fresh land 
because they feared that tho more wealthy or tho more reckless 
would be before them. In 1855 it had bocomo well known that 
tho Regulation restricting the rate of interest to twelve, per cent 
was evaded by the moneylenders by deducting discount, or more 
properly interest taken in advance from tho amount given to the 
debtor, ^o usury law had the effect of placing tho ffobtor in a 
worse position by compelling him to co-oporato in a fiction to evadtf 
the law. The bond acknowledged the receipt of an amount which 
had not been received. An Act was therefore passed repealing 
tho restriction on interest. Another result of tho enhanced value 
of agricultural investments caused by tho survey settlement was 
the spread of the practice of raising money on mortgage of land 
and of private sales of land to moneylenders. Private sales of land 
were doubtless made in liquidation of debt and not for tho purpose 
of raising money as no landholder would part with his land to raise 
money. R must therefore bo presumed that in such cases tho 

moneylender compelled tho transfer by threats of imprisonment or 
by other terrors. Although moneylenders were adding to their 
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land by pyivnto purclmscs llio sale o[ occnpaucies under docroo was 
rare. Tliis was pi*obably duo to Bovcral causes. TLo people had 
not acquired full confidonco in tlio title given by llio survey 
Fotllemcut ; Uioy probably bad hardly conrideucc in the stability of 
the British rule. The only land sold was hereditary or mirds which 
as it was held by a recognized title was reputed to bo safe. It was 
.seldom a creditor’s interest to sell his debtor out of his Iioldinn-. 
The Inndlioldcr’s stock and held tools wero protected from sale ami 
llio creditor was likely to make more by leaving Ijini in possession 
of bis land than by lowering him to a teuant. The sale of 
immovable property for debt was opposed to custom and public 
opinion, and unless (he land w.ns directly made security the courts 
would bo reluctant to have it sold if the claim could bo satisfied by 
other means more consonant with native usage. The judicial returns 
show how much more favourable the mode of disposing of business 
in the courts before 18')9 was to defendants than the tnoro strict 
j)rocediiro which was introduced in 1S59. Tho sails in siibordiiiato 
courts adjusted without judicial action averaged a proportion of one 
to four to those act iially heard. In 1 S.iO, 2:J05 suits were adjusted or 
withdrawn against 9018 decided. In IH-jO as many as '1538 suits wero 
adjusted or withdrawn aginnst l;'i,C22 decided. * Tho rate at which 
the growing work was disposed of is well shown by the proportion of 
suitH left undisposed of at (lie end of tho year. In 1850 of 10,500 
suits filed lM-73 roiuaincd in tho file at the end of the year, in JS58 
of 20, 2.57 suits filed 1(1, -100 romnined on tho file. It is also evident 
that an immediato and considoniblo impetus was given to litigation 
after tho introduction of the .survey settlement (1818-1S.53). Thoro 
wn.s a temporary re.action in the cxj»ansion of ngricultnro in 18.54, 
tho people having taken more land than they coidd cultiwite, and 
accordingly the work of the courts was reduced during this year 
and the next, only however to inercasc again until (ho number of 
suits in 1859 had reached 2.5,130 compared with 1.5, 0.13 iu 1850. At 
(his time (18.jO-lSr)9) tho returns .show lli.nt (ho impri.somnoril of tho 
debtor was a favourite method of procuring (ho settlement of a debt. 
'J'hc salo of land was rare and Ibo side of tho debtor’s house was an 
innovation. Imprisonment would therefore bo more often used. 
During tbo throe years ending 1803 tlicro was an average of 49 civil 
prisoners in Ibo Alnnndnagar Jail, comparctl with an average of 29 
in tbo lliroe years ending 1803. 

In Juno 18.')8, Jfr. Tytlcr llio Collector of Alimadnagar wrote 
that the Imsbandmen could not write or read, cud, provided they 
liad their urgent wants snjjplicd, whether for a marriage or any 
other object, they cared not wliat docninenl they signed. Tho 
hl.drwaris took advantage of this stato of thing.s and they cared not 
what document they forged or how c.xtraTOgant wore tho tonna 
entered iu tho bond. Yet doenmonts llins framed passed as 
agreements between the parlies. Tho aid given by law to monoy- 
leudors and borrowers wus all on tho side of tho raonoyloiidcrs 
w'ho required no aid being well able to (ako caro of (bomselves, and 
tlic borrowers who required it all had no protection wlmtovor. Mr. 
Tytlor believed that nine-lent, lis of tho disturbances in India were 
altribiilnbio to the evil and oiic-.sidod working of tho civil courts. 

» 772-40 
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Tlin Tinaitioii of the litigants was not simply debtor and creditor ; 
i La the fraudolent Mdiwdri backed by the civil courts against 
the heloless husbandman signing any bond without even a true 
knowledee of i<s contents and powerless to oppose any decree that 
miLt be passed. This matterspread a constant angry sore throngh- 
OTt society. The people threw the whole blame on tho civil courts, 
but the fault 'was not in tho courts but in the law which was at 
fault in assuming debtor and creditor to "be equal while they were 
more in the position of master and slave. The question was one 
of vital importance both to Government and tp the people. Even 
the passive society of the east could not bear so great a burden 
without from time to time struggling to shako it off. These 
efforts most increase in frequency and strength "unless the 
legislature took up the matter and removed the cause _ of evil. 
Mr. Tytler quoted an instance of the working of the existing laws. 
A man borrowed a quantity of jvari worth about 12s. (Rs. G). 
Two or threU bonds followed and in sixteen months tho borrower 
was sued for £7 4s. (Rs. 72) which the lender was awarded with 
costs. The fudge considered the thing iniquitous hut there was a 
bond and a Pond covered all iniquity. Thousands of parallel cases 
could bo collected ; every division and every village teemed with 


them. 

The Revenue Commissioner Mr. Invemrity laid the matter botoro 
the GovemrUent of the day. Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, recorded his conviction that the labouring classes^ suffered 
enormous injustice from the want of protection against the 
extortionate practices of moneylenders. Ho believed that the civil 
courts had become hateful to the mass of the people because they 
were made the instruments of the almost incrediblo rapacity of 
usurious capitalists. In Lord ElphiPstone's opinion nothing could 
ba more calculated to give riso to widespread discontent and 

existing law. 

In 1859 two enactments aggravated existing evils. Tliese wore 
the Civil Procedure Code and tho Statute of Limitations. Whatever 
facilities the law afforded tho creditor in 1852 were greatly enhanced 
by the introduction of the 1859 procedure, and by the punctnal 
conduct of judicial duties which was now exacted from tho' 
subordinate courts. At the same time tho landholder’s credit was 
enhanced by adding bis land and bis stock and field tools to the 
seonrity wMch was liable for bis debts. 

Shortly after this the rise in produce prices improved the 
landholder’s condition. Notwithstanding the pressure of debt and 
of injurious laws, about 1860 the landholders were better off than 
they had beeP for years, Tho conditions of agrionltuve had been 
favourable. For more than ten years landholders had enjoyed 'a 
fixed and moderate assessment and large tracts of arable waste had 
been hronght under tillage. Communications and means of 
transport were improved,^ a railway was within easy reach of many 
parts of the district, and in spite of a series of good seasons produce 
prices had risen. Although the lender might take him to court, 
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a landholder had a chance of being able to bon'ow from a rival lender 
and the court would give time. If a decree was passed against the 
borrower, his stock and field-tools were safe and his land was not in 
danger. He might be imprisoned until he signed a new bond ; he 
was not likely to be made a pauper. 

In 1862, the Collector Mr. Tytler, after sixteen years’ acquaintance 
with the district, recorded the following remarks on its progress in 
wealth. Mr. Tytler believed that a comparison of the past and the 
current rates of interest affoi-ded an excellent test of the progress 
of wealth. High interest was a sign of poverty. A poor nation and 
high interest and a rich nation and low interest everywhere went 
together. The great fall of interest indicated unmistakably a marked 
increase in the capital and wealth of the people. Good seasons and 
steadily rising prices in the past few years had made a marked 
difference in the indebtedness of the husbandmen. Averse as they 
were from admitting improvement, they freely allowed that they 
had to a large extent shaken off the trammels of debt, which 
for years had damped and depressed their energies. In 1864 
the most prosperous period of the American war was reached. 
In 1865 the introduction of compulsory registration of deeds 
dealing with immovable property protected the creditor from 
attempts to repudiate or dispute a registered bond. In the 
meantime the landholder's estate had risen in value and new 
cultivation offered securities for new loans. His personal solvency 
was assured by the large demand for labour on the railway and 
other public works, and in 1865 his title in his land was recognized 
and secured by an Act which confirmed the rights vested in him by 
the survey settlement. Between 1862 and I860 the American war, 
while on the one hand it poured money into the country to seek 
investment, on the other hand raised to an extravagant pitch the 
value of agricultural securities. To these causes tending to attract 
capital to the business of agricultural moneylending it may be 
added that in the dearth of other industries, with a population whose 
wants embraced little but the merest necessaries, capital, which under 
other conditions would find employment in trade or manufactures, 
naturally turned to agricultural investment. Almost the only course 
open to the clerk or servant who had saved a little money in a 
village moneylender’# employment, was to set up as a moneylender. 

The most unscrupulous class of petty moneylenders increased 
considerably during the ten years ending 1875.* It became the 
landholder's common practice to borrow from one lender to pay 
another or to borrow from two or three at a time. One result of this 
competition of low-class lenders was that even respectable lenders 
were obliged to resort to the methods of swelling the debt and 
coercing the debtor which the petty lenders had introduced.’^ 


r Sir G. Wingate thus described the change in the rolationB between the lender and 
the landholder : The prosperity o£ the landholder is no longer neocssary to the 
prosperity o£ tlio lender. Tlio village lender needs no longer to trust to tho 
landiiolder’s good faith or honesty. Mutual confidence, and goodwill have given 
place to mutual distrust and dislike. The over-ready expedient of a suit gives the 
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In tbe process of swolKng tlio account tlio lender was greatly 
helped by the Limitation Act of 1859. This Act was p^sed wth 
the obieot of helping the borrower by making it impossible for iho 
lender to bring forward old claims which the boiTower could not 
disprove. The lender wrested tUo provisions of tlio Act to his own 
advantage by forcing tlio debtor, under throat of proceedings, to pass 
afresh bond for a sum eqiial to the amount of tbe original bond 
together with interest and often a premium.^ His inability to pay 
on account of the uncertainty of tbe seasons made this practice of 
passing new bonds at tlic end of every two or three years press 
specially hard on the husbandman. 

Though the landholder’s gains from tho high prices of prodneo 
during the four years of the American war (1802-1865) were to a 
great extent cancelled by the badness of those seasons, still tlio 
husbandmen drew large profits from the high wages of unskilled 
labour, which in Bombay rose from 16s. Od. to £1 7s. (Rs. 7S-18i) a 
month. Besides in Bombay high wages worn paid to the workers in tho 
railway especially on tho Bor pass which was not completed till 1808. 
Shortly after this camo an increased o.'cpDnditiirc on public works. 
Besides the advantage of high arngos the agricultural population drew 
a more questionable advantage from their position as landholders. 
Through the immonao stimulus given to the production of cotton and 
because of the chc.apncss of money field prodneo and land had risen 


lender complete comDuind over tlio person anil property of tho debtor. It becomes 
the lender’s interest to reduce the borrower to hopclces imlcbtcdnCES that he may 

... iua i.;» .. 1.-. 1* 1.1. .i.. 


3 not deeply involved the londcr readily nlTords him tho means of indulging 
in any extravagance. The eimpio and thouglitlcss lanillioldvr is easily lured into the 
snare. Ho becomes an arc of his folly only when the toils arc fairly round him and 
there is no escape. From that day ho is his creditor’s boiidsmaii. The creditor 
takes care that the debtor shall seldom do moro than reduce the interest of Ids 
debt. Do what ho will tho landholder can never get rid of tho princip.sl. Ilo toils 
that another miiy rest; he sows that another may reap. Hope leaves him and 
despair seizes him. The vices of a slave take tho placo of a freeman’s virtues. Ho 
feel* himseif tho victim of injustice and tries to rovengo lumsclt by tdicaiing liis 
oppressors. _ As liis position cannot bo made worse, ho gronrs reckless. His great 
endeavour is to spoil his enemies tho moneylenders by continnal borrowing. Wlicn 
he has borrowed all that one lender will advance, it is a triumph to him. it lies and 
promises enn win something moro from onotlicr. ^lo two creditors m&y ficUt • 
and during the fray the debtor may snatch n portion of tho spoil from both. Dcccail 


Biots Commissioners’ Beport, 45-4G. 
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Limitation law, a statute of peace made for tho protection of bomin'crs 
* 1 . nsmeofcxtortionintholinndsoftholendcrs. When a bond is nearly 

three years old tbe eroditor by threatening proceedings presses tho dehtortomMa 
new bond for a sum oipial to tho pnncipal and interest of the old bond and sometimes 
with an additional premium. According to the Judge of the Small Cniiso PonllfS 
Ahm.idabadl8t&pteinberip. the shortterm which the Limitation Act intL"ured 
caMod grrat hardsTiip and furnished lenders with opportunities foroheatiMS 
debtors. The debtors aro harassed every two years to nav the S... f 


to .another place or the debtor may go elsewhere. Two ydats is not a long enouS 
time to give a husbandman to pay money. Perhaps it was borrowed tor his 
mamago.orfor planting sugarcane, or makmg a garden, and will take him six or 
even years to clear. luu bjx or 
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so high that the landholder’s power as a borrower was that of a 
capitalist rather than of a labourer. 

The increase in the value of land is illustrated by the rise in the 
number of suits connected with land from seveniy-five in 1851 
to 318 in 1861 and to 68D in 1865.^ The civil prisoners at 
Ahmadna<pir also averaged six during the three years ending 1866 
against 29 during the three years ending 1863. At the same time 
the increase in the landholder’s credit is shown by the fall in 
compulsory processes for the recovery of debt. Thus, though 
during this period of extremely high prices, the hnsbandman’s land 
may have, on account of the badness of the seasons, brought him 
little actual income it brought him the &tal gift of unlimited credit. 

In 1865 with the close of the American war the inflow of capital 
ceased. This decrease of money contributed to contract the land- 
holder’s means and materially reduced the margin available for the 
lender, while it is possible that the landholders did not contract in 
the same proportions the more costly mode of living which high 
wages had justifled. Debts increased and the husbandmen began 
to mortgage their lands more deeply than before. In 1871 tho 
failure of crops called for large remissions. This bad season was 
followed by a marked full in produce prices between 1871-72 and 
1873-74. The effect of this fall of prices aggravated by other 
circumstances, was first to reduce the landholder’s power of paying, 
secondly to make the creditors seek by all means in their power to 
recover thoir debts or to enhance their security by turning personal 
debt into land mortgage, and lastly to check further advances to 
husbandmen. During tho same period there was a notable incrcfiso 
in the difficulty of collecting the land revenue. The period from 
1S6S-G9 to 1873-74 was marked by an unusual amoiiut of remissions 
and arrears. The business of lenders was also reduced to the last point. 
At the same time tho area held for tillage considerably contracted. 

The pressure on the landholder to pay what he owed and tho 
unwillingness of tho lender to make further advances wore gradually 
increasing from 1869 to 1875. An order of Government in tho 
Revenue Department,” framed with the object of preventing the 
sale of land, directed that process to recover land revenue should 
issue first against tho movable properly of the occupant, and that 
the land should not <bo sold until after the sale of the movable 
property. This order the moneylenders turned to their own 
advantage at the expense of the landholders. Ip February and 
March 1875 tho lenders refused to pay the second instalment of 
revenue on land whose produce they had received from their debtors. 
Landholders who found their movable property attached, after they 
had handed their creditors tho produce of the land on tho 
understanding that they would pay the rents, naturally felt that 
they were tho victims of deliberate fraud. Tho feeling of ill-will 
was strong and widespread. 
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In 1874 a band of Koli outlaws, on the western bills of Abmadnagar 
and Poona, directed tbeir robberies almost entirely against tho 
lending cks’s. So great was the terror that for many montbs a 
largo tract of country enjoyed complete freedom from tho exactions 
of Marwari creditors and their agents.* This fact and tho story that 
an Englishman, who had been ruined by a Jlarwdri, had petitioned 
the Empress and that she bad sent orders that tho Mdrwaris were to 
give up their bonds brought matters to a crisis. Even tho more 
educated villagers holiovod that on a report from India orders had 
come from England that tlioilarwilris were to have their bonds bihcn 
from them. In some form or other this report was circulated and 
a belief established that acting under orders from England, tho 
Government ofEcers would connivo at tho extortion of tho 
irdrwdrps bonds. During 1874 the district oQicers had been called 
upon to furnish information regarding tho people of tho district 
for ^ tho compilation of the Bombay Gazetteer. Among other 
subjects the business of tho monoylonder, tho leading characteristics 
of his professional dealings, and his relations to tho landholding 
classes had been inquired into. This gave room for supposing that 
the Government, hearing of tho ill-treatment of tho landholders by 
bad caused inquiry to be made and had now given an 
order which would redress their wrongs. This resulted in tho Decean 
Riots of 1875.S 

outbreak occurred at Supa in Poona, about twenty'-iivo 
miles from the south-western boundary of Abmadnagar on tbo 12th 
or jllay 18 to, and similar riots took place or wero threatened in 
several villages of Simr, Bhimthndi, Iloveli, Pnrondliar, and Inddpur 
in Poona, and of Ptoer, Shrigonda, Nagar, and Kariat in 
Ahmadnagw. Tho people of tho town of Piirncr wore amongst tho 
srat to follow the oxampfe of Kirde, Nimune, and other villages in 
bim whose people had placed the Mdrwdvis in a state of social 
tn workfor them, to draw water, supply necessaries, 

£ Z.IJ s'*bjecting them to annoyance 

^5ltli on their premises. 
Parner had about fifty monoylcnders the chief of whL were 

aud. That there was no not at Parnor was owing to the vigilance 
activity of the assistant collector in charfo who 
scoured the comtry with parties of Poon,a Horse.® In tho riots at 

7 ^ Punier, outliQ 23rd of May ■svliei'o tlie lenders were tlio 
33r*llimati /ciMarm family and one GviavAti f)m ^ 

was sumuudod by the rlters, but, lo tbe ptitious taken 
by the family, the rioters only sat in d/mL or apES Sr 1?. 

murder, five oflacoity^iMrito^'OT^coif of 

Breaking with theft Ot proport/ anaBonfie, one of !ii^’ or™totaWe-Tf®‘^ 

rS®® Veara and aix months. Deceau Kiota Commiam#,/™' » eighteen oficucca 
= The feeling of heatility hetwcen the S.oWrSS,. , - 

KV” «'® Pt® l'®'\l>®®u5nereaamgfors^^^^^^^ 
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They attacked the honses of the GujarAti lender and after getting all 
the bonds from him destroyed some of them before his eyes. Some 
wore afterwards found in their possession most of them torn and a 
few complete. In Ghorgaon in the Shrigonda sub-division all the 
moneylenders had their bonds burnt. The Police p&til was 
convicted as the leader of the rioters. Disturbances took plane in 
six villages of Pslrncrj eleven of Shrigonda,* four of Nagar, and one 
of Kavjat. They were threatened in many other villages but were 
prevented by the timely arrival of the police or military. A 
detachment of Native Infantry was moved to Shrigonda and parties 
of the Poona Horse were active in patrolling the villages in the west 
within reach of their head-quarters at Sirur. In all 392 persons 
were arrested, of whom 200 were convicted and 192 discharged. 
Pnnitive police posts were established at the expense of the 
inhabitants among the disturbed villages. 

In a few instances personal violence was used and in several places 
stacks of produce belonging to moneylenders were burnt ; but as a 
rule the disturbances were marked by the absence of serious crime. 
In every case the object of the rioters was to obtain and destroy tho 
bonds and decrees in tho possession of their creditors. When bonds 
wore peaceably given the mob did no further mischief beyond burning 
them. When tho moneylender refused or shut his house violence 
was used to frighten him into surrender or to get possession of the 
papers. In most places the police interfered in the first stage 
of assembling and prevented violence. From many villages the 
Jlilrwilris fled on tho first nows of the outbreak. In other villages 
they opened negotiations with their debtors for a genoral reduction 
of their claims, and in some cases propitiated their debtors by easy 
settlements. In almost every case inquired into, the riot began on 
hearing that in some neighbouring village bonds had been extorted 
and that Government approved of the proceeding. Almost the only 
vietims were Marwiii’isandGujars. In most villages whereBrahmans 
and other castes shared the lending business ■with Marwd,ris tho 
Mdrwilriswere alone molested. In Ghospuri in Pdrner, and in a 
few other exceptional cases where ho was the leading or the only 
lender, a Briihman suffered. Tho feeling of discontent among tho 
orderly and patient landholders of Ahmadnagar and the neighbouring 
districts was so bitter and widespread that some changes in the 
pyistiTi g relations between tho lender and the borrower seemed 
necessary.. Tho summary of the results of tho Commission which was 
appointed in 1875 to inquire into the causes of tho riots, of the 
changes which were made in tho Civil Procedure Code in 1879, 
and of tho provisions of the Deccan Ryots Relief Act which was 
passed in 1879 is given in the Poona ' Statistical Account and 
applies equally to Ahmadnagar. According to the latest information 
(1883) the result of these changes in Ahmadnagar is much tho same 
as in Poona. The landholders seem to be better off than they were 


1 In thirty-five villages of Shrigonria tho husbanfimon’s debts amounted to about 
£60,000 (]^. G MHIie) and in tho whole sub-division to about £120,000 (Ks. 12 MHis) 
or nearly ton times -the yearly Government revenue, Mr. A. F. Woodbum, C.S. 
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before the Relief Act was passed. The decrease in fresh loans has 
led to a diminution of indebtedness : old debts are being gradually 
worked off, compromised, or barred by time ; a good beginning has 
been made towards clearing off the load of debt j the people as a 
rule arc sensible of the change, and in consequence show a growing 
desire to practise thrift and to combine for purposes of mutual help, 
Many experienced revenue and judicial ofBcers hold that, if the 
present conditions remain unchanged, a few more years will see 
the landholders to a great extent free from debt and in ordinary 
years able to meet their expenses without the help of tho money- 
lender. At the same time it is to be remembered that the last three 
seasons (1880-81, 1881-82, and 1882-83) have been seasons of 
average prosperity and that the Act has not yea stood the test of a 
failure of crops. Matters are still in a transition state, and during 
the transition period it would be unreasonable to expect the Act to 
endure a severe strain. Once freed from debt the landholder in 
ordinary years will be able to get on without borrowing. In periods 
of scarcity or distress he will have to look to Government for help, 
unless in tho meantime the relations of the lending and the 
borrowing olassos are placed on. a mote rational footing than that 
on which they rested in times past. The Relief Act has done much 
to restore solvency to the most important class in the district with 
tho least possible disturbance of tbe relations between capital and 
labour. 

Under Mardtba rule four lands of house slavery existed in 
Alimadnagar. I’amilyslaveswereeithercbildren soldby their parents 
under pressure of want during a general famine ; children kidnapped 
or enticed from distant homes and sold in the district ; persons 
who had followed Vanjaris and other travelling merchants from 
foreign territory daring times of scarcity, and, as the only moans of 
preserving their lives, agreed to allow themselves to he sold when 
purchasers offered ; and children sold by their parents to dancing girls 
to be brought up to their profession. Of tho four classes the large.st 
were those who had followed travelling grain-dealers and agreed 
to be sold to the first buyers. Slavery was never prevalent in tbe 
district. It was commoner in large towns than in the villages and 
in great measure was confined to tbe bouses of Brahmans and 
Musalmilns. Some village headmen had slaves, but slavds 
were rare in Kunbi families. The price of a slave varied 
from £2 10s. to £50 (Rs. 25-500) according to circumstances and 
the qualities of the slaves. Women were always dearest, and tlipir 
price depended obiofly on their youth and good looks. Besides 
being the servants of the family, women slaves were usually the 
concubines of the master of tho house. Where both male and 
female slaves were kept, they were allowed to intermoriy and tho 
offspring were not considered slaves. In 1819, a good number of 
people of all ages and sexes were brought by Vanjaris from tho 
Njziim’s dominions, where there Avas a famine and had promised to 
allow themselves to be sold. On arriving in Aimadnagar they 
objected to fulfil tbeir agroemont as they could support themselves 
by their labour, and complained to Captain Pottingor that they 
should not be sold as the Vanjdris had made n.se of their services 
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on tlic road. Captain Pottingor notified tliat if any one bonglit 
these immigrants they did so at the risk of losing tlieir money. No 
one would huy tho slaros and the Yanidris wore glad to set them 
free to save tho cost of feeding them. A great many children were 
also carried to Nasik where under Captain Pottingor’s instructions 
they were given to respectable householders, to bo well treated, fed, 
clothed, and to bo allowed to go when they chose to quit their 
protectors. After this tho custom of keeping slaves rapidly fell into 
disuse. Some complaints reached Captain Pottinger from Ndilcins 
or dancing girls from whom tho j'onng women whom they hadbrought 
up and trained had run away with lovers. The lover in some cases 
was allowed to keep tho girl on .agreeing to pay tho Ndikin her 
original price and to declare the girl free. Such cases wore left to 
friendly settlement, but in no case was tho girl forced to return. In 
1821, a few female shaves were bought by rich Bralimaus and by 
Ndikins. In both these cases tho girl might be considered fortunate, 
ns sho was sure to be well fed and treated with the utmost kindness.* 
In purely ngricnltur.al parts whore m.'irkets are distant as in 
Shevgnon ‘ and Nevasa, labour has always been and is cheaper 
than near cities. The wages of a common labourer tlironghont tho 
district range between 2(f. and 10s. (Ks. 1-5) a month. In and 
near Atimadnagar they are as high ns 12s. (Rs. G) a month. Near 
Ahmadnagnr when land is tilled by Itircd labour, two men aro 
igcnorally able to manage a field of about thwty acres of which three 
may ho garden or hagay/it. The ye.arly money wages of each amount 
to about XI 4s. (Rs. 12). Besides these cash wages each workman 
receives a monthly nllowanco of about fifty pounds (G piyUs) of grain 
and a present of salt and pepper.- Tho services of field labourers 
aro in special demand at harvest time and afterwards on tho 
thrashing floor, from October to Jlarch. At other seasons, the 
labourer has chance jobs in tho fields, besides unskilled building- 
work, carl-driving, and brick-making. Reaping and thrashing are 
paid in kind dail}*, and other work in cash weekly. Men or women 
reapers arc given five sheaves in a hundred of tho number cut or 
nprootod and tied. Children are not employed in reaping. For 
thmshiug two pounds (1 fl/ior) of grain aro allowed for every 200 
pounds (100 shers) trodden and winnowed. Tlio wages of field lixhour 
paid in money arc not more than 1 Id. (1 «.) a.dny. For other work a 
•wan’s d.ay’s wages vary from 3d. to dJeZ (2-3 a.s.), and a woman’s from 
to 3d. (14-2 a,*!.), a child is nsnally paidlld. (1 n.) a day. Some 
villagers go to Bombay as liibourors, and many landboldors after 
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’ Fifty years .a?o (18.')0) an nltlo-hntlicd field labourer, in return for a yc.ar’s Trork, 
used to receive four mnnt .and 3i jmyUf otjvdri valued at Ra. 8-5-2 ; six />rfyfi« of Uir 
pulse v.alucd .at Ra. 1-3-7 ; tlirco julylii of s.alt a'.alncd at Re. 0-0-8 ; oliilliea v.alued at 
he. 0-12-0; .and Rs. 20 in cash; tli.at is a total x).ayment cstiinatod .at Rs. .30-W-3. 
A female labourer received tliruc-fourtba of the amount of food given to tlie malo- 
biliotircr valued at Rs. 10-2-10, and clolhca instead of c.ath worth Rs. 17-2-10, that is 
'-total estimated .at Ils. 17-10-10. In ISIS field laliourer3cus.agcd for tho season were 
lOid Rs. 4 a month ; if cng.aged for tho year they were i>aid Rs. 23 to Rs. 30 ante 
Pounds (I fjicr) of gr.ain daily .and wlicat bread, and raw sugar or r/itl on tho twelve 
loading hQlid.ays, and five articles of dress. Bom. Gov.Sel. CXXIII. 175. 

n 772-41 
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tTieir field work is over are liircd witli tlioir bnllocksLy traders to carry 
grain and other exports to the coast. The wages of skilled artisans 
Lge from 9d. to UAhd. (C-11 as.) for bricklayers. Is to Is Gd. 
(8 P as ) for carpenters and masons, and Ca. to 1 s. (4-S as.) for tailors. 
Cart hire is 2s. |d. (Ro. lyfe) “^d caraol bird Is. U. (12 as.) a day. 

Tho oldest prices available for tho district arc for tbo sixteen 
years of scarcity and dear grain included in tlio thirty-eight years 
ending 1809. These sixteen years are divided into three periods. 
In the three years ending 1775 rico varied from IG to 251 pounds 
the rupee, yuan from 59 to 72, and lajri from 33 to G4i pounds; 
in the five years ending 1795 rico varied from 8 to IG pounds, 
Jvariirom 144 to 524 pounds, and hijri from 181 to -13 pounds; and 
in the five years ending 1809 rice varied from 5 td 40 pounds and 
hdjri from 44 to 501 pounds. Tho details arc : 

Ahmadnagar Produce Prices {Pounds the Pupec), i772-lS09. 
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From 1810-11 to 1821-22 tho avorago prico of yrdri was 40' 
pounds and of Z/d/rt 36 pounds in Jdmkbed and 35 pounds of jvdri 
and 424 pounds of bdjri in Korti that is ICar jat and Shrigondn, By 
the end of 1821-22, 375,000 acres (500,000) Wphns of wasteland had 
been brought under tho plough, and, ns the next year (1822-23) was 
one of extraordinary production, prices fell one-third below what 
they were in 1820-21. Nothing approaching such a fall in tho valuo, 
of produce had taken place in the Deccan within tho memory of tho* 
oldest inhabitanta In Ahmadnagar townyntri sold at 176 to 192 
pounds tho rupee and hnjri at 128 to 144 pounds and in tbo district 
prices were a fourth lower. In 1821 grain was so plentiful that 
the cultivators found it difficult to find a sale for tho produce of their 
land.^ Though tho two next seasons (1823-24 and 1824-25) were 
years of great and general failure and though tho crops were 
again greatly deficient in 1832-33, during tho ten years ending 
1833-34 all field produce prices fell to nearly onc-lmlf below whah' 
they were during tho ten years ending 1821-22.= From 1834-35 to 
1837-38 the average rupee price of y ran' was 64 pounds and of lajri 
65 Munds in Jdmkhed and 88 pounds oi Jvdri and 65 pounds of hdjri 
in Jxarjat and Shrigonda. For tho next six I’cars ending! 843-44 
no prices are available. In 184.t-45y wiri was sold at 1 1 7 pounds in 
paMamner and oayri at 93 pounds in Sangamner and at 90 pounds 

(1845-46) was a year of scarcity and 
yean rose to 57 pounds in Sangamner and bdjri to 39 pounds in 
angamner and to 33 pounds in Kopargaon. Tho three years ending 


>Bom. Key. Ece. 8G of 1839, .31. 

East India Papers, IV. 730. Bom. Kev. Ecc. 092 of 1830, 30-38. 
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1848-49 were years of very low prices, yoM'i selling at 120 to 270 
and averaging 209 pounds and bdjri at 72 to 220 and averaging 
148 pounds. 

During tlie twelve years ending 1860-61, tliougli there were 
considerable fluctuations there was no decided or long continued 
rise in prices. During .these twelve years, in the villages, jvdri 
sold at 08 to' 140 and averaged 100 pounds, and in Nagar at 48 to 
79 and averaged 59 pounds. In l86l-62yi>dri rose to 33 pounds in 
lUihuri and 29^ pounds in Nagar. During the fourteen years ending 
1875-76, in the villages yaori sold at 33 to 99 pounds and averaged 
58 pounds, and in Nagar at 21 to 67 pounds and averaged 37 
pounds. The four years ending 1879-80 was a time of famine and 
suffering. In the villages jvdri sold at 20 to 45 i pounds and 
averaged 26 pounds, and in Nagar at 19 to 34.^ pounds and averaged 
24 pounds. The next two years, 1880-81 and 1881-82, show a 
gradual fall in prices, jvdri falling in the villages from 46 to 77 
pounds and in Nagar from 41 pounds to 72 pounds. In 1882-83 
jvdri was sold in tho villages from 46i to 60 pounds and in Nagar 
at 56 pounds. Tho details are : 


Ahmadmgar Produce Prices (Founit theSupcc), lS44-iS-lS83-SS. 
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Metals cotton, cotton yarn, silk, 'coffee, and refined snoir 
clarified hotter, oil, drags, and spices arosold by weight In^ho 
^seofpldandprecions stones, tho following weights aro7sS° 
Two sa/iue, one gmy. gnnjn. one ra«; 2^- eun*,?no - nitt’ 
ffunjs.ono masa; sue mdsds, one sakaTOoso- and two ega!;™’ ' 
forty vdh, one tola. The gafm is a grain of o<^ 
seed of tho Abrns precatorins, and tho vdl of the aiilhdrttne 

Tttilt 18 ft BIQftll piOCO CODl^fil* tvmtyliinr* 1 1. roc, TIlO 

flidso is a square, and the ioia^anoblolgpfcce Sb5 

often use a piece of china or ^ ^ ’ ^o^snuths 

The tola weighs a little more than th^Govemm^enf® 
equal to 14 iridsds, Silyer is sold by the weight Si W “ 

rupee. For inferior metals and oth^ ® i Government 
following table is nsed: Kve iofds one cA7ia'Sfe°i^ by weight tho 
pdvsher, two pdvslters one achher twn „ 77 ^ Matdis one 

sometimes made of copper or brass all 

iron. They are bellXed L SteniS 

top to lift them by. Od when h^g^ffrom 'If 

. J lieu oongnt trom the pressors, small 
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quantities of clarified butter brouglit to market iDy villagers, andmilk, 
are measured by cnp-sbapcd copper or brass pots, about one and a 
balf times as large as the weight measures. Grain, pulse, oilseed, 
and salt are measured^ according to the following table ; Two shcrs 
one adlioli, two adholis one jpayli, sixteen ydylis or twelve j)dylis 
one man, thirty ^dylis one palla, and twenty mans one hhandi. 
As the adholi measure is the largest in use the measuring of large 
quantities of grain is tedious. The contents of a sher measure 
weigh three to four pounds. The length measures used in cotton 
and silk goods ai’e tho tasu, the gaj, the hat, and the vdr. The 
table is : li'ourteen tasiis or thumb joints one cubit or hdt, 1| cubits 
one gaj, and two cubits one yard or vdr. "Wholesale purchases are 
made by the piece or than of twenty to forty yards. "Waistcloths 
or dhotars and women's robes or lugdds are sold by the pair or 
singly. IToollens blankets and cJiavkis made by shepherds are 
sold by the score or Icori to retail and by the hundred to whole- 
sale buyers. Stones, timber, and earthwork are measured by tho 
square gaj and masonry by a hdt of sixteen inches. Three such hats 
make one hhan. Hewn stones are sold by tho hundred. The local 
land measure is : Bg- hats long and one hdt broad one kdthi, twenty 
MlJns one pdnd, twenty pdnds one higha, thirty highds one paiku, 
and {onrpaikus one chdhur. Tho Mthi is either a stick or a piece 
of string. One and a third to two bigluia equal an acre of 4840 
square yards. 
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* It is not aljovo two centuries since ovctytliingin this country wna sold by weight. 
Mc.T<iurcs were introduced under the s.Tnction of some of the latest Muhnmmadnn 
rulers. At the present time (1822) grain is sold by weight in somcof the neighbouring 
Kizdni’s districts. Captain Fottingcr's Letter to Mr. Chaplin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE AND CRAFTS. 


SECTION L-COMMUNIOAHONS. 


In the centuries before and after the Ohriatian era, when Paithan 
.on the eastern border of Ahmadnagar was one of the chief centres 
of trade in the Deccan, traffic must hare crossed the Ahmadnagar 
district over the Sahyddii hill to the coast Again traffic must 
have passed pretty much along the same lines as from Paithan 
between the twelfth and the middle of the fourteenth centuiy 
(a.d. HOO-1350) whenDevgiri, or as it was afterwards (1338) called 
Daulatabad, was the chief centre of trade in the Deccan. From the 
close of the fifteenth to the early part of the seventeenth century, 
with a great trade centre at Ahmadnagar in the heart of the district, 
the traffic must have greatly increased. The chief line of trade was 
mobably by Junnar and the Nana and Bor passes to Chenl in the 
Konkan. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when 
the great centre of trade was at Surat and the country was disturbed, 
local traffic was small and the through traffic did not cross Ahmad- 
nagar. About the close of the eighteenth century when Bombay 
took the place of Surat as the leading port in Western India, trade 
once more set west across Ahmadnagar and along the Bor and Tal 
pass routes. 


At the begiimmg of British rule there were no made roads and 
no Imes of toffic fit for wheels. The chief lines of commumoafton 
wwefcom Ahmadnagar and Kopargaon. Prom Ahmadnagar the 
chief lines were the Ahmadnagar-Nasik route, ninety-seven miles, 
^ssmg through Hdhun, Saugamner, and Sinnar; the Ahmadnairar- 

AopargMnroate, sixty-onemiles, through Edhuri, KolhSr, and Ashtd- 

i^^^agar-Mfflegaon route 119 miles through Rdhnri, 
^nUmba, Vai]dpim, and theKfis&n pass, andtbirty-two miles further 

toDhnlia^th^hmadnagaT-Aurangabadroute.seventy.fivemiles, either 

through the l^inbedehera or the J eur pass, and then through Pravara- 
San^m and Velunja, a branch passing to Jdlna ; the Ahmadna^ar- 
Sholapur route 129 miles or throno-li MAtiiIto. 



miles furtbe? through Pauvel to Kay • thf 
route, 130 miles through Junnar and the Malsei wnw 
miles further to Bonibay; the Ahmadnagar-^glkhed route TS 
gs through the Ddrur pass. WKopS|:“ beS^ the 
Mdlegaon route a hno passed towards Poona 119 miles None nf 
tihese routes were more than feir weather tracks. ' ^ ^ 
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Atout 1840, in great measure throngli tlio enterprise oE Sir 
Jamsetji JijibMi of Bombay, the pxporfc of Bard.r cotton was 
turned from its former eastern course to Mirz4pur to a western route 
across the Deccan to Bombay. About 1850 a large traffic from 
Berdr went to Bombay by the Imdmpur or Jeur pass in Nagar, and 
the post lino from Bombay to Calcutta also crossed Ahmadnagar 
and went by the Jenr pass to Aurangabad. According to Mr. 
MackaythoPoona- Ahmadnagar road formingpart of these lines though 
not metalled, was bridged and fairly ditched, the surface being covered 
in some places with loose round stones or coarse gravel, and in others 
with small fragments of hardened clay. Occasionally the gravel and 
the clay were mixed, and in such places the road was generally at its 
best. During the dry season it was a fair driving road; during the rains 
it was indifferent throughout, and at many points bad. It was 
.built for military purposes ns Ahmadnagar was the head-qnnrters 
of the Bombay Ai'tillery, and it had proved of great advantage to 
trade. Although it crossed a comparatively poor country, it was 
the chief feeder of the Poona-Panvel road. With its continuation 
through the Nizdm’s territory to Aurangabad it drew much of 
the traffic of Berar, out of what would be its natural course if an 
easy road had been opened down tho Tal pass to the coast. To 
reach the line of made road, much Berdr traffic was turned south at 
Ajanta from which it reached Bombay by the made road after 
traversing nearly three-quarters of tho circumference of an enormous 
circle.’ Of tho route which ran from North Ahmadnagar through 
Bdhuri towards Ndsik, the only made portion was tho eleven miles 
between Ahmadnagar and tho foot of the Nimbedehera pass. At 
Kolhdr a branch struck off to Teoln and Mdlegaon. In December 1852 
troops marching from Ahmadnagar to Mdlegaon wore brought to a 
stand as heavy rain had fallen and tho road was impassable to carts. 
About the same time Captain Gaisford made a good road from the city 
of Ahmadnagar twelve miles to tho top of tho Imdmpur pass. A 
tolerable fair weather road from Poona to Sholdpur crossed the Ghod 
and passed through the district, and another fair weather road from 
Sirur passed through Ukadgaon and Chdmbhdrgonde or Shrigonde. 
Two lines from Ahmadnagar west to Junnar and tho Sahyddris were 
scarcely passable by carts. They were chiefly used by Vanjdris who 
preferred them to the made road because they were shorter ami better 
supplied with forage. Except along these western routes tho Vanjdri 
traffic was disappearing and cart traffic was growing. The badness 
of the roads and several small passes wore serious barriers to 
internal traffic. In tho south of tho district little had been done to 
help traffic. Tho country was greatly in want of roads. There was 
no made road, though with a little smoothing and repairing several 
of tho country tracks might be made into good cart roads. The cart 
traffic was considerable and the roads were still frequented by 
Vanjdris. Tho three leading lines were ; Prom east to west from 
Bdrsi and Karmdia in Slioldpui' by Alsundo and Pedgaon towards 
Poona; from the Bdldghdt and Kharda in Jdmkhed by Nimbodi 
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and ObAmthorgondo towards tbo nortli-west and south-east and 
. from Abmadnagar to K!irmAk.nnd Sbolapnr along tbo right bank of 
the Sina. East of ImSmpnr twelve miles north-east of Ahmadnagar 
no cart roads crossed the BdMghiit hills. All cart trailic wont by 
the Imdmpnr pass which could be reached only by a considcrablo 
round from some of the south Shevgaon villages. A much used 
bullock track was between Tisgaon and Alimadnagar by tbo Bdli- 
vfidi pass and the Shah Dongar. Another was the- Kngthali pass 
between the south of Shevgaon and Jdmkhod. Several attempts 
to take carts over this pass had ended in a breakdown. In 
JAmkhed the gronnd was too rough for carts and except a very 
difficult line from Manor throngh tho Nngthnli pass to Ashti and 
Kade there was no road either to Ahmadnagar or Poona. Tho 
passes towards Jdmkhcd and Klmrda were almost impraciicablo. 
The country tracts from Sharda and Jdmkhcd towards Poona 
and Ahmadnagar, though not good, were passable by carts. To 
.Ahmadnagar carts generally went round by Mirajgnon, as the 
direct line was difficult. Little cart traffic passed between 
Nag.arand tho JAmkhed villages in the Sina valley. The small 
passes between the Sina and Sinphana valleys wore not fit for carts. 
The Mohori pass, on the Sina side near Khardn, was in use but was 
greatly in want of repair, though it had been cleared for guns when 
the NizAm's army came down it before the battle of Khnrda (1795). 

On the Sinphana aide east as for as Bid no pass was fit for carts. The 

Dongar-Enhi pass between PAthardi and Kharda was not cosy for 
carts. But there was a large traffic between Khardn and Poono.^ 

• 1863 when the levy of a special cess for local works was 

introduwd road-making has made rapid progress. At present (188J-) 
besi«3 the cantonment roads and tho road up to SalAbatKhAn’s tomb 
about twenty-five miles, which are charged to Imperial rovonnes, the 
distnot TOntains 301 miles of provincial and 229 miles of local fund 
pro^ncial roads are; Tho Imdmpnr-Toka road, 
Wenty-seven miles, leading towards Aurangabad and tbo Central 
^povincoa. it was built at a cost of about £19.000 (Rs 190 0001 

Ijri^ged except across five streamC’ and is 

now being metalled throughont. It costs about £500 (Rs oODOl a 

^3.1600). At Toka oferry boat plies during the rainv season 
The Ahmadnagai-Paithan road of fifty-two miles was nL!, I * 

Provincial funds." It 

IS nnbridged, metalled for the first forty miles and then mavelVd nr 
mnnraiined, costs ahout£lIS0 (Rs. 11, 600) ayearto repaK‘Sld= 
a toll revenue of about £125 (Rs. 1250) Tho ImAnmiir ^ i • , 
is common to both the ImAmpur-Toko^'road and tho 

Paithan road also yields on an average about £1091 (Rs'lSlOW 

-^Diadnagar-Sirur road of thirty-one milS a rooHo 
includes the two 

the Ahmadnagar city to the railway station. It was mn^ + t 

2.80.870) pSS 

I Sales, 140. 

. Mr. W. S. J[gward,'M.Inst.C.K, Executive Engineer. 
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mctallod drained and bridged tbrongbout, costs abont £880 
(Es. 8800) a year for repairs, the two miles to the railway station 
being very eicpensive to maintain on account of the great traffic 
upon them, and yields a yearly toll revenue of abont £425 (Es. 4250), 
The Ahmadnagar-Pimpalgaon road of sixty miles is a section of 
tho Poona-Mdlegnon road. It was made at a cost of £13,452 
(Bs. 1,34,520) from Imperial and Provincial funds, is unbridged in 
many places and simply gravelled, coats about £940 (Es. 9400) a 
year for repairs, and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £230 
(Bs. 2300). Of the five unbridged rivers along this route, three, 
the Mula, the Pravara, and the Godavari, are crossed by ferries in 
tho rainy season. Tlio Ahmadnagar-Dhond road of 45J miles was 
built at a cost of £11,502 (Bs. 1,15,020). It is mostly metalled 
drained and bridged, and before 1878 when the Dhond and Manmfid 
railway was opened for traffic, cost about £11 00 (Es. 1 1 ,000) a year for 
repairs, and yielded a yearly toll revenue of about £820 (Es. 8200). 
At present as the road is little used, tho cost of repairs has been 
reduced to £300 (Es. 3000) and tho toll-receipts to £68 (Es. 680). 
At Dhond a ferry boat crosses tho Bhima which has been handed 
over to the villagers who work it at their own risk. The Ambe- 
ghadgaon-Nilndurshingoto road of thirty-one miles is a section of tho 
Poona-Ndsik road. It was made at a cost of £2774 (Es. 27,740) 
Imperial and Provinml' funds, is gravelled and partly bridged 
rained, coats ab^it'‘^450 (Es. 4500) a year for repairs, and 
lelds a yearly toll./r6vonne of about £130 (Es. 1300). At Ambe- 
g&adgaon a fer'j boat crosses the Pravara, The seventeen local fund 
roads^re : The Ahmadnagar-Shevgaon road of forty miles made at 
a cost of £3739 (Es. 37,390), is unbridged and except on the Karanji 
pass is gravelled as far as Tisgaon twenty-six miles, and is then 
partly gravelled and partly cleared. It costs about £350 (Es. 3500) 
a year for repairs and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £380 
(Es. 3800). Tho Ahmadnagar-Karmula road of forty-eight miles lead- 
ing towards Sholdpur was made at a cost of about £3195 (Es. 31,950). 
It is unbridged, gravelled for thirty-two miles and then cleared, costs 
about £150 (Es. 1500) a year for repairs, and yields a toll revenue 
of £150 (Es. 1500). The Ahmadnngar-Andghdt road of thirty-three 
miles leading towards Junnar is unbridged , and insufficiently 
gravelled. It costs about £300 (Es. 3000) a year for ropairs, but has 
now been given up. The ten miles in tho Nagar sub-division is in 
good order, and the rest is only a fair weather country road. The 
Ahmadnagar-Ohichondi road of fifteen miles is unbridged and 
gravelled. It costs about £150 (Es. 1500) a year for repairs and 
yields a toll revenue of about £170 (Es. 1700). The Shondi-Vdmburi 
road of eight miles was made at a cost of about £1043 (Es. 10,430). 
It is gravelled and bridged in tho Dongargoon pass, costs about £80 
(Es. 800) a year to ropair, and yields a yeaily toll revenue of about 
£80 (Es. 800). The Nandur-Kolhdr road of twenty-eight mUes is 
gravelled and bridged at smaller streams. Up to Loni it cost about 
£65 (Es. 650) a year for repairs, and beyond it was in bad order. 
The whole road has now been given up, as carts prefer the route 
through Sangamner since the Loni-Bdri road was opened. The 
Loni-Bdri road of fifty-eight miles passing through Sangamner 
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Dojjarfcinenfc, to start another survey. Mr. Hallam’s lines showed 
an improved gradation in some places and avoided a tunnel in the 
.Chikhli ridge, thirty miles from Dhond. The earthwork was begun 
in February 1877 and half of it was finished as a famine relief work, 
the labourers being chiefly from Ahmadnagar, Nasik, and Sholdpur. 
The gauge is 6' 6", the same as on the Peninsula lines, and the rails 
which are each thirty feet long are of the beat Bessemer steel. The 
sleepers are pot-sleepers and are three feet apart. The ballast is 
clean river shingle and the banks are of gravel. The width of land 
taken up varies with the height of the bank and averages about 
forty feet. 

The chief bridges are on the Bhima, the Godiivari, the Pravara, and 
the Mula. The Bhima bridge, 535 yards long, with twenty-eight 
fifty feet spans, cost about £49,410 (Es. 4,94,100 ) ; the Goddvari 
bridge, with twenty-one ' fifty feet spans, cost about £41,230 
(Rs. 4,12,300) j the Pravara bridge, 280 yards long, with eighteen 
forty-feet spans, cost about £23,000 (Rs. 2,30,000) ; the Mula 
bridge, with four 147 feet girders, cost about £33.570 (Rs. 3,35,700). 
All these except the Mula bridge are founded on rook. Near 
the Mala, thirty feet of shifting sand and then ten feet of black 
deposit had to be dug through. Sheet piling had to be used'and 
it required six ten horse-power engines working day and night 
to keep the pits dry. The stone used in all these bridges is boulder 
trap brought in by Vadars. The arching of the three large 
bridges is all of through stones two feet nine inches in depth. 
The lime nodules or kan/car were of the best quality, proving on 
analysis to contain ninety per cent of fat lime. They were burnt 
with charcoal in the proportion of two to one, the average cost per 
hundredweight burnt and delivered being £1 16s. (Rs. 18). Besides 
those there are in all sixty-nine bridges, twenty-six of them major 
and the rest minor, ranging from four to sixty feet long, and built 
at a total cost of £93,000 (Rs. 9,30,000). In all cases the stone 
was boulder trap oomented with the best mortar. The line has not 
yet been fully fenced. In some places, especially near Ahmadnagar 
and L4kh, the banks have been thickly planted with bdbhul and other 
trees. When finished the whole line will have cost about £1,350,000 
(Rs. 1,35,00,000) or about £9380 (Rs. 93,800) a mile, of which about 
£13,000 (Rs. 1,30,000) were paid for land compensation and 
preliminary expenses, and about £105,000 (Rs. 10,50,000) for earth- 
work. The line was opened for traffic on the I7th of April 1878. 
Some large- bridges which were begun in 1879 were not finished till 
the rains of 1880. Up to the end of 1880 the line was managed by 
Government ; it was then handed to the Peninsula railway authorities. 
At the Ahmadnagar station thereisapassengerplatform 800 feet long 
and a goods platform 700 feet long. The station building cost about 
£3500 (Rs. 35,000). Quarters for clerks and signallers, built at a 
cost of £1800 (Rs. 18,000), for police at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), 
and for porters at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), have also been provided. 
There is also a goods shed. At . Visapur, Sarola, Ahmadnagar, 
Vdmburi, Ld,kh, and Ohitali tank houses and water columns have 
been built at an average cost of £1060 (Rs. 10,600). The station 
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Chapter VI* yards nro all planted with mango frees, a wntornian and gardener 

Trade Crafts, ®^**°‘* 

Passes. * passes of llio distriet belong to two sj'stenis, those that ran 

cast and west across the main range of the Sahy/idris and those that 
run on the whole north and south across the sjwrs that afrelch cast 
from tho main range of the Sahyadris, Tlie Sahyddris touch tie 
Alimadnagar district only in the Akola sub-divi.tion in tho west. 
The chief passes in the Ahmadnugar .xection of the range arc the 
CuKKonra and Mendhya on tho direct route from Akola and Rdjnr 


three miles long. In 182C those tracks were steep, stony, and 
dangerous for cnttlo at tho upper part, Imt p.assal)lo for laden cattle 
and used for driving sheep and goats for sale to the Konknti markets. 
At present they nro passable for pack animals but trnflic is not 
Inrp owin^ to tho rugged country on tho Alnnadnagar side, 
and tho noighhonrliood about twelve miles to tho north of the 
Tal higli road. Largo qimntitics of myrohalans and rice from the 
SahySdri villages are exported on ]nck bullocks. About twenty 
miles south of the Chendya and ifendhyn passes is the SAnKy.tcHi:n.iuE 
a very steep and diflicnlt tract of about live milc.s, wliicb leads from 
Fachno about swty miles nortb-wcsl of Alnnadnagar to Belpada 
in the Murbiid sub-division of Thdna. This was formerly a favonriic 
route for gang robbers in making raids into tho Konknn. Between 
these two nro the PArnnu and Umap. p.issos each about three miles 
long leading from Kausliel seven or eight miles north-west of 
Pdehne to Khanshot lu Thfina. Besides these larger tracks nro 
many very intricate Sahj-adri footpaths along whicli people travel 
with mneh diOiculty loaded with tlio prodneo of thdr fields to 
the different weekly markets. Wiere the rock is very steep they 

''••«ch enables them to keep to the 
-t Consists of a subsfnntial^bamboo 

1 small stnmp left at each joint or 

StlmfvSl^v cluoEnro; In tlio north 

the head of tlin'pm Knlsubfn range a footpath passes from 

the western spur of 

2 KSu « Jnmuudha in Igutpiiri. Four miles 

Ndsik, a road Sries to the lTno‘ f .?'^e, and, in 

Though the Loni B'tr; ^ i railway station. 

tb. w.., .1 “iMSgsga.” 

Mr. J. «»d corrections by 
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of BAri the Kalsnhai range for many miles is impassable except for 
cattle or foot trafiBc, and, as the paths lead from the very rugged 
lands of Akola, carts are never used. One of these is the Mhaisva 

f iass leading from Ekdara near Patta fort to Adjhare Budruk in 
gatpuri. It was formerly made fit for cart traEBc, but ha\'ing been 
neglected for many years the lower part has become a stream bed full 
of boulders. A cart-track leads from Dubere to the east of the Ad 
fort in the Sinnar sub-division of Ndsik to the large town of 
Thanagaon on the bank of the Mahalungi, also in Nusik, and a 
similar though less steep track communicates with the Mahdlungi 
valley from Dfipur ten or twelve miles south-east. About thirty 
miles east of Bari at Ndudur-Shingota is the Hanmant pass on the 
provincial road between Nasik, Ahmadnagar, and Poona. Beyond 
this the Kalsubdi hills fall into the plain. fiTie second range of hills 
which leaves the Sahyiidris at Kumshet a little to the north-west of 
Kotul in Akola has several fine passes, especially on the road which 
enters the Sangamner sub-division from the south, near the village 
of Bota, and passes north through the town of Sangamner. The 
chief of these is the OEAUDSitroRi pass, on the Poona-Nilsik 
road eight miles south of Sangamner with an ascent of neai-ly a 
thousand feet through grand scenery. About thirty-five miles south- 
east of Ghandn.lpuri in the north of the Nagar sub-division, across 
the same lino of hills, is the Nuibedebrba pass through which runs 
the chief cart-road of the sub-division the Ahmadnagar-Mdlegaon 
road as well as the Dhond-Manmdd railway. About ten miles east of 
Nimbedehcra is the IjrAuPtrE or J eur pass which in 1850 was the only 
pass fit for carts on the Ahmadnagar- Aurangabad road, and by it 
went the Bombay-Calcutta post and a large cart traffic in Berdr cotton. 
At present (1884) the Jeur pass has a veiy largo traffic as all the 
cotton and seeds from Toka and Paithan come into Nagar by this 
route. About fourteen miles south-east on the some range is the 
Kauanji pass on the road between Tisgaon and Ahmadnagar. It has 
a good deal of traffic in cotton and seeds from the Nizam’s territory 
south of Paithan especially from Pathardi about eight miles east of 
Tisgaon. The NAgthaii pass is between Manor and Ashti and Kade. 
Further south-east in Jdmkhed are small passes in the hills between 
the Sina and the Sinphana valleys. The Mono pass six miles north 
of Jamkhed is gravelled and bridged. The MongevAdi pass, six 
miles east of Kharda, is in its natural state and fit only for pack 
animals. There is aj very considerable trade down these passes, 
and it is proposed to improve the Mungevadi pass especially as the 
Nizdm's government have done a little to their end from Pakrnd. 
The Mohoei phss on the Sina side six miles north-east of Kharda 
is in its natural state and passable for lightly laden carts. The 
pnggpq in the south in the direction of Jamkhed and Kharda are 
almost impracticable for carts. Of these the chief the Bonoar-Kinhi 
pass between Plithardi and Kharda is almost impassable to wheels. 
In 1854 several of the passes across the Harishchandragad range 
between the Mula and the 6hod valleys presented barriers to internal 
traffic. None of them were very difficult and it was said that they 
might be cleared of large stones without much expense. Along the 
pass between Brahmanvddi in Akola and Ambegawhdn in Poona 
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timler is at present (1884) dragged from the Akola forests into 
Poona. It is also used by pack animals. 

Of eleven local fund ferries 17111011 ply from June to October, two, 
at Pedgaon and Kimbgaon-Klialu in SUrigonda are on the Bhima; 
two, at Kopargnon and Toka in NevSsa are on the Godavan 5 three, 
at Sangamner and Kolhar in Edhuri and at Kolas in Akola are on 
thePravara; and four at Ambeghadgaon in Sangamner, at Bahuri 
and Beldpur in Rdhuri, and at KotuI in Akola are on the Mala. 
These ferries are yearly farmed. The 1 883-84 receipts amounted to 
£281 (Es. 2810) against £234 (Rs, 2340) in 1882-83. 

Of twelve toll, bars, ten are on provincial and two on local fund ' 
roads. Of those on provincial roads, two are on the Ahmadnagar- 
Toka road, two ontheAhmadnagarSimr road,two on the Ahmadnagar- 
Dhond road, three on the Ahmaduagar-Pimpalgaon road, and one on 
the Ambeghadgaon-Nandnrshingote road. Of those on local fund 
roads one is on the Ahmadnngar-Shevgaon road and one on the 
Shendi-Vamburi road. In 1883-84 the receipts on the provincial • 
roads amounted to £2083 (Es. 26,830) and on the local fnnd roads 
to £944 (Es. 9440) against £2220 (Es. 22,200) on provincial and 
£885 (Es. 8850) on local fnnd roads in 1882-63. 

Besides three district officers’ bungalows at Sangamner 
Dongargaon and Beldpnr, and nine European travellers' bungalows 
at ImAmpur Tadala and Toka on the Ahmadnagar-Toka road, at 
Snpa on the Ahmadnagar-Sirur road, atlsmdlpur Kolhfir and Eahdta 
on the Ahmaduagar-Pimpalgaon road, at Kolgaon on the 
Ahmadnagar-Dhond road, and at Ahmadnagar, there are fifty-nine 
rest-houses or dharmdlas for the use of native travellers, kept 
by local funds and sis in and about the town of Ahmadnagar 
kept by the Ahmadnagar municipality. The largest of the town 
rest-houses is the one outside the Sarjepura gate. It has a water 
cistern, latrines, and stables, and has room for about 800 
travellers. The tlmee district officers’ bungalows are in charge of 
the first assistant collector of tbo district, whose leave must be asked 
before the bungalows are used. These and the European travellers’ 
bungalows are mostly f uinisbed with chairs, tables, and bedsteads, 
and a messenger or a messman is alwoys in attendance. Each of 
the local fund rest-houses is divided into two or three rooms and 
none have furniture. 

Ahmadnagar forms a 'part of the Ahmadnagar postal division. 
Besides a disbursing post office at Ahmadnagar, the bead-quarters 
of the district, it has one town sub-office, twenty-five snb-post 
offices, and thirty-two village post offices. Ike chief disbursing office 
at Ahmadnagar is in charge of a postmaster whose yearly salary is 
£120 (Rs. 1200) rising to £168 (Es. 1680). The one town sub-office 
in the city of Ahmadnagar and the twenty -five sub-post offices at the 
Ahmadnagar railway station, Akola, Belapur, Belvandi, Jdmkhed, 
Kada, Kaijat, Kharda, Kolhar, Kopargaon, Kotul, Murshidpur, 
Nevasa, Parner, Pdthardi, Puntdmba, Edhata, Rahnri, Edjnr, 
Sangamner, Shevgaon, Shrigonda, Sonai, Toka, and Vdmburi, are 
in charge of sab-postmasters whose yearly salaries vary from £12 
, ^18 (Rs, 120 - 480) . The thirty- two village post offices at Akolner, 
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Alkuti, Aslivi, Bhandsliivia, Bodhegaon, Ohioliondi, Dhandarplial, 
Jdmgaon, JSvla, Jenr, Kdnliur, Kdranji, EGindamb, Kolgaon, 
Korlialaj Mirajgaon, MirijNighoj^Nimbgaon-JdlijNimon, Padhegaon, 
Pargaon, PeJgaon, Rdnjangaon, Basin, Slrolaj Sirur, Supa, Tisgaon, 
Vadjliira, Valid, and Vdri, are in charge of schoolmasters whose 
yearly allowances vary from £2 8s. to £7 4s. (Rs. 24 - 72). Thirty 
postmen who deliver letters are paid from £7 4s. to £12 (Rs. 72- 120) 
a year. At some places delivery is made by runners who receive a 
gratuity of £1 4s. (Rs.l2) a year for the additional work. Seventy- 
seven village postmen are employed in delivering letters at villages. 
Of these fifty-four, with yearly salaries varying from £8 Ss. to £12 
(Rs. 84-1 20) arc paid from Imperial funds, and the remaining twenty- 
throe, ten of whom receive £12 (Rs. 120) and thirteen £10 16s. 
(Rs. 108) each, are paid from provincial funds. All the village post 
ofiices and the t^vo sub-offices at Kotul and Toka, issue money orders. 
The remaining post oflSces issue money orders and act as savings 
banks. Mails for the Ahmadnagar district for and from Bombay are 
carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between Bombay and 
MnnmSd and Bombay and Dhond, and from theso stations by the 
Dhond and Manradd State Railway. The Ahmadnagar post oflSces are 
supervised by the superintendent of post offices Ahmadnagar division, 
whoso yearly salary is £300 (Rs. 3000). He is helped by an 
inspector whose head-quarters are at Ahmadnagar and whose yearly 
salary is £90 (Rs. 960). 

After the opening of telegraph offices at the stations on the Dhond 
and Manmdd railway, the Ahmadnagar telegraph office was (2Cth 
March 1878) closed. In 1875-76 the total number of messages at 
the old Ahmadnagar office was G72 of which ISl were Government 
and the rest private, against 623 in 1870-71, of which forty-seven 
wore Government and the rest privato. A telegraph branch is now 
(1884) added to the Ahmadnagar post office. 

SBCTIOR n.— TRADE. 

The earliest details of Ahmadnagar trade belong to the third 
century after Christ (247), when, according to the Greek author of 
tho Periplns of the Erythraean sea, a great traffic passed between 
Broach in Central Gujarat and Paithan on the oast border of the 
present Ahmadnagar district and through Paithan ten days (about 
200 miles) east to Tagar, a still greater centre of trade, whoso site 
is unknown. Tho chief imports from Broach to Paithan and 
Tagar were wine, brass, copper, tin, lead, coral, chrysolite, cloth, 
storax, white glass, gold and silver coins, and perfumes. The 
exports were, from Paithan, a great quantity of onyx stones, and 
from Tagar ordinary cottons in abundance, many muslins, mallow- 
coloured cotton, and other articles of local production.^ 

To tho trade which crossed Ahmadnagar between the eleventh 
and fourteenth centuries when Devgiri or Danlatabad was the 


1 McCrimUe’s Poriplus, 125, 126. The goW and silver coins were imported not 
from a want of the prociona metals, hut rather as works of art or charms. The ater 
states that they yielded a profit when exchanged for the local money. Ditto, 123. 
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chief trade centre, or to the trade which centred in Ahmadnagar 
during the sixteenth century, no direct references have heen traced. 
Of the chief exports from Oheul the great Ahmadnagar port men- 
tioned by the Portuguese traveller Barbosa (1514), wheat, millet, a 
share of the cotton cloth, and the bulk of the muslins probably came 
from the Deccan ; and of the imports horses, copper, quicksilver, 
vermilion, betelnuts, dates, drugs, palm-sugar, and spices probably 
found their way to Ahmadnagar. In 1830 there was a considerable 
carrying trade, chiefly in the hands of Lamaus or Vanjiiris who 
owned large herds of bullocks. ^Abont 1850 Novdsa in the east 
had little valuable trade. Grain, the chief export, found a sale in the 
Ahmadnagar and Poona markets. Some wool and a good many 
sheep were also sent to Bombay and other places. The imports 
were almost entirely of necessaries such as salt, rice, cotton stuffs, 
ha^ware, iron, cocoa, and betelnuts. A few cattle were also 
imported for farming purposes and were sold at Ghotan, Ghodegaon, 
and Kukfine. Though the local trade was small a large outside 
traffic passed through it especially the through trade in cotton 
from Berdr to Bombay. All the year round a heavy grain trade 
went along the Imdmpur pass road, and during the four months of 
March April May and June the Berar cotton swelled the. traffic. 
The average traffic for the four busy months of 1854 was 6863 
carts, 21,266 pack-bullocks, 2386 horses, 5736 asses, 443 cows 
and buffaloes, and 2999 sheep and goats. The details are : 

Jmdmpur Pass TraJJic, March ‘jKnt 1854, 
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Vanjdris also used a few of the cross roads, but pack bullocks 
were giving way to carts. ®In Pdrner the leading markets were 
Jdmgaon belonging to His Highness Sindia, Kanhnr, P<lrner, and 
Alkuti. Except Jdmgaon the traffic in these markets was nearly 
confined to supplying the wants of the neighbouring villages and 
chiefly an outside traffic moved along the main line through the sub- 
division. The roads from Ahmadna^r west to Junnar were chiefly 
used by Vanjaris. Grain was the leading export, being sent to Poona 
Junnar and the coast. Dhangars and husbandmen sold their sheep 
to travelling Kh&tiks or butchers, and a few horses reared in the 
Bhima villages also left the district for sale. The imports included 
cotton goods, salt, rice, sugar, and other articles in local demand. 

In the Nagar sub-dmsion, as Ahmadnagar was the head-qnarters 
ophe artillery md as a native infantry regiment was stationed 
there, large supplies were required for the militaiy market. Besides 
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tho cantonment, tlie city witt a population of atout 28,500 1703 a 
busy market with industries and trade. A largo traffic also passed 
through the sub-division. The bulk of the local trade was in the 
< hands of tho Ahmadnagar moneylenders. There were upwards of 
1000 traders, moneylenders, grain merchants, and shopkeepers, 
but few of these carried on business on a largo scale and the 
number of wealthy firms was small. The ten chief trading houses 
wore branches of firms whoso head-quartora were in other parts of 
the country. The chief exports were grain, cotton goods, and hard- 
ware; the chief imports were grain and other field produce from tho 
country round ; sugar, salt, iron, and English cotton goods and yarn 
from Bombay; rice from Poona and Junnar; oil, turmeric, clarified 
butter, and botclnuts from the Nizam’s country and Balfighit ; 
clarified butter from Jdmkhed and other places ; cotton goods from 
Ndgpnr and otherplaces; and silk and embroidered stuffs from Paithan 
and Teola in Nasik. Tho Ahmadnagar market was on the whole 
well supplied and the place appeared to be thriving. Besides 
Ahmadnagar the sub-division contained six market to^vns none of 
which were of much importauce except Vdlki which was tho largest 
local cattle market and was frequented by husbandmen and 
cattle dealers from all the country round who wished either to buy or 
to sell cattle. ^The exports from Kaqat and Shrigonda were 
chiefly grain and vegetable oils which were sent to Poona and in 
small quantities to Ahmadnagar. A good many sheep and a few 
horses were also reared in tho district and sold for export chiefly 
to wandering butchers. Landholders sometimes reared and sent 
horses to Mdlegaon in tho Nizam’s country and other markets. 
Most of the imports were necessaries wheat, gram, rice, raw sugar 
or gvl, salt, cloth, and petty market supplies. The general proverty 
of tho people did not admit of a very brisk trade. Tho cart traffic 
was considerable and VanjSris still thronged tho roads. 

-Of ten market towns in Shevgaon the two chief were Pdthardi 
and Bodhegaon, both belonging to His Highness Sindia and reported 
to contain several wealthy traders. Shevgaon and Tisgaon had fair 
markets. At Shevgaon there were about 120 shopkeepers, traders, 
and moneylenders. At Mdnikdaundi and Kharvandi several money- 
lenders carried on a considerable business in the neighbouring 
Nizdm’s villages. Tho yearly fair at Madhi was attended by about 
15,000 people. The chief exports of the sub-division were cloths 
which generally found a sale in tho neighbouring sub-division, and 
grain, vegetables, oils, clarified butter, and saffiower Itusumha which 
were sent to Ahmadnagar and Poona. Tho imports were the same 
as in other sub-divisions. Paithan on the Goddvari about two miles 
from tho northern border of the sub-division had a fairly large 
weaving population, and would have been tho centre of a thriving 
traffic had transit and town duties not driven much of its trade 
to tho neighbouring British villages and to Ahmadnagar. ® As a 
rule tho Jamkhed villages wore not well placed for the Ahmadnagar 
and Poona markets and all exports and imports carried through the 
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_ , of the Sina valley Avastbe large market town of Kha^a and the 

Traae and Crafts, towards Poona was open enough for carts. Kharda had 

about 195 merchants, shopkeepers, and moneylenders many of 
whom carried on a largo trade in gram and other articles brought 
from neighbouring villages or from the Bdldghdt and sent to Poona 
and other places to the west. Kharda was also the largest gram, 
cattle, and money market within the subdivision and was frequented 
not only by the neighbouring villagers but by distant traders and 
others. Jdmkhed and Kade were ffirly large market towns with 
a good many traders. The northern or hilly villages were not so 
well placed for markets as those in the Sina valley. Though the 
villages were badly placed for outside markets, they were generally 
thriving and contained a large trading and manufacturing 
popnlatiou. The former disturbed state of the neighbouring 
Nizam’s territories had driven into British villages a considerable 
number of moneyed and indnstrions settlers, and most villages 
contained a good many trading and moneylending firms. 

When the two lines of the Peninsnlarailways were made (1858-1 861), 
oneskirting the north-east and the other the sonth-east of the district, 
most of the through traffic left the district and most of the longdis- 
tance carting business ceased. On the other hand the district gained 
by the cheapening of imports and the increased value of some of its 
field produce. The railway stations used for tie traffic of the 
district were Dhond, Diksdl, and Jenr on the south-eastern and 
LaaalgaonandDevlali on the north-eastern lines. Prom Ldsalgaon 
wheat went in large quantities from the north of the district. 
A large traffic also passed to and from the Nizam’s territory east to 
Aurangabad and along the Poono-N^sik highroad. At the time of 
the American war (1862-1865) the cotton cart traffic and the Vanjiiri 
rack-bullock traffic in salt were still of considerable importance. 
Pield produce from the south was still carried to Poona and even as 
far as Bombay by bullock cart. The railway was little used, as 
besides the high rates of carriage the dealers were put to much 
inconvenience. Since the opening of the Dhond-Manmdd railway 
in 1878, except in the south of the district, almost the whole trade 
passes by rail. Since the opening of the Dhond-Manmdd railway 
the towns of Shrigonda and Pdrner in the south and of Beldpur, . 
Solhdr, and Rahdta in tbe north have increased in importance. 

At present thb agencies for spreading imports and gathering 
eiroorts are trade centres, weekly or half-weekly markets, fairs, 
village shopkeepers, and peddlers. Besides Ahmadnagar, the chief 
trade centres in the Nagar sub-division are Bhingdr, Ohichondi- 
bhirdli, Jenr, and Tdlki. The chief traders at Ahmadnagar are 
Marwdr and Gujarat Vdnis, Bhdtias, and Bohoras. They generally 
rat as the agents or adfyds of cotton and grain-growink landholders. 
Daily and weekly markets are the chief agencies lor gathering 
exports and spreading imports. The agents receive articles sent to 
them for sale m the city markets. On receipt of the goods they 
advance money to the producers to sixty or eighty per cent 
or their value and with the consent of the owners sell them 
When prices are favourable. The agents ara geuerally paid two or 
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three per cent on the prices received and also charge interest on the 
money advanced generally at one-half per cent a month. The 
capital of the Ahmadnagar cotton merchants or agents, of whom 
there are about twenty-five, varies from £1000 to £8000 (Rs. 10,000- 
Rs. 80,000), and of the grain merchants, who are about fifteen in 
number, from £500 to £3000 (Rs. 5000-30,000). Bhingaris almost 
a suburb of Ahmadnagar, about miles to the north-east. 
Chichondi-Shirdli is about sixteen miles north-east of Ahmadnagar 
and four miles south of the Ahmadnagar-Paithan road. Jeuris ten 
miles north-east of Ahmadnagar on the Paithan road. At all of 
these towns the chief traders are Mdrwdr and Gnjardt Vdnis, 
Musalmdns, and a few Brdhmans. Their capital varies from £200 to 
£10,000 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 1,00,000) . About two-thirds are independent 
traders and the rest are gumdstds or agents. The gimdstds usually 
act for persons living in large towns such as Ahmadnagar, Poona, 
Bombay, and Ndsik. Scarcely any export or import trade passes 
direct from the sub-division. Nearly all the articles go through 
Ahmadnagar which is the great receiving and distributing centre 
for the whole district. Snevgaon has seven chief trade centres, 
Balam-Tdkli, Bodhegaon, Dhor-Jalgaon, Kdmbi, Khirdi, Pdthardi, 
and Shovgaon. Of about one hundred traders more than one-half 
are independent and the rest act as agents. They are chiefly Mdrwdr 
and Gujar5.t Ydnis, Musalmdns, and a few Brdhmans. Most of the 
trade centers in Ahmadnagar. Novasa has thirteen trade 
centres, Bhanas-ffivri with twelve traders, Chdnde with nine, 
Dahigaon with five, Ghodegaon with four, Khdmgaon with three, 
Kharvandi with four, Kukdne with eighteen, Miri with four, 
Neviisa-Khurd with twelve, Pravara-Sangam or Toke with eight, 
Rastdpur with three, Shahar-Tdkli with seven, and Suregaon with 
five. The traders are Mdrwdr Gujardt and Lingdyat Vdnis, Mnsal- 
mdns, and a few Brdhmans. Their capital varies from £500 to 
£10,000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 1,00,000). Most of them are independent 
traders. Akola has three chief trade centres Akola, Kotul, and Kdjur. 
Akola, the subdivision head-quarters, is on the left bank of the Pravara 
about fourteen miles west of Sangamner close to the Loni-Bdri road 
which leads through the Rdjur hill country to the Ghoti railway 
station in Ndsik. The traders are Mdrwdris and Shimpis owning in 
all about £200 (Rs. 2000) and trading on their own account. Kotul, 
eight miles south of Akola on the right bank of the Mula river, is 
the chief place of trade among eighty Dang or hill villages. Rajur, 
ten miles west of Akola on the Loni-Bdri I’oad, is the chief trading 
town in the surrounding hill villages. Gujardt Vdnis and Shimpis 
own about £4000 (Rs. 40,000) and trade on their own account. 
Sangamner has seven trade centres, Ohincholigurav in the north of 
the subdivision with independent Mdrwari traders owning in all about 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000); Dhandarphal on the left bank of the Pravara 
seven miles west of Sangamner; Ndndur-Eihanddrmdl near the 
southern boundary of the sub-division with independent Mdrwari 
traders owning about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) ; Nimon in the north of 
the sub-division with Mdrwdri traders acting as agents and having 
dealings worth about £7500. (Rs. 75,000) ; Pdnvadiin the south-east 
with independent Mdrivari traders owning in all about £1600 
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attended by 100 to 700 people; five inNagarat Ahmadnagar, Chapter Vl. 

BhingAr.Clunchodi, Jeur, and Vdlki are attended by about 500 to 2000 Traflp ^ Profte 

people; five in Edburi at BcMpur, Koltdr, Pdebegaon, Edhnri, and 

Yiimburi are attended by about 2500 people ; nine in JAmkbed at AaEuoiBS. 

Arangaon, Amalner, Bhalgaon, Dongar-Kinhi, Jdmkbed, Kharda, Markets. 

SirasmargUj Sirur, and TakU are attended by 200 to 400 people ; six in 

Sangamner, at Sangamner, Nimouj Sakur^ Satral, Asbvi, and Pemgiri 

are attended by 300 to 1000 persons ; three in Kaijat, at Earjat 

Miraj and Rfisin are attended by 200 to 400 people ; ten in Shevgaon 

at Pdtbardi, Bodhegaon, Erandgaon, Enmbi, Koradgaon, Mungi, 

Tisgaon, Shevgaon, Eharvandi, and Vaduleare attended by 200 to 
5000 people j six in Kopargaon at Mamddpnr, Kopargaon, Eahdta, 

Puntdmba, Eorhala, and Undirgaon are attended by about 2500 
people; five in Shrigonda, at Shiigonda, Pedgaon, Kolgaon, 

Mdndavgan, and Belvandi are attended by 250 to 1500 ; three in 
Akola at Edjur, Akola, and Eotnl are attended by 700 to 1500 
people. 

At these markets the chief articles of trade are cattle, grain, 
cotton, cloth, groceries, vegetables, blankets, fruits, betel leaves, 
sweetmeats, drr^ng and cooking vessels, and shoes. Barter takes 
place to a limited extent among ^e Eunbis and other lower classes 
in cattle and other articles' 

Someof these markets are great cattle fiiirs. At Ghodegaon about 
twenty miles to the north, and at Valki about ten miles to the south 
of the city of Ahmadnagar, 800 to 400 bullocks and fifty to 100 
cows and buffaloes are brought for sale. At both these markets the 
sellers are mostly Eunbis, and the buyers butchers and cattle-dealers 
who come from Poona, Sholdpur, Teola, Kalydn, and Bombay along 
the line of the railway, bringing groceries and household and other 
commodities. Live stock can also be bought at Erandgaon, 

Sangamner, and Shrigonda. Next to Ahmadnagar the chief grain 
markets are VSmburi, Bodhegaon, and Sangamner. At Mamdd- 
pur the price of a pair of field bullocks ranges from £2 10s. to £6 
(Rs. 25 - 60), of a she-buffalo from £2 to £4 10s. (Es. 20-46), and of 
ponies and galloways from £1 to £7 10s. (Es. 10 - 75). The markets 
of Beldpur in Edhuri and of Tihirgaon in the Nizdm’s territory are 
attended by some Kopargaon landholders while Mamdd.pur,Rd,hdta, 
and Korhdla in Kopargaon are largely attended by the people of 
Sangamner. People of almost all castes, Mdrwdris, Gujardtis, 

Musalmdns, Brdhmans, Dhangars, Eunbis, Mhdrs, Mdngs, and 
Lingdyat Ydnis attend these markets. 

Fairs lasting one to twenty days with an attendance of 1500 to Rilts. 
86,000 and with a trade worth £15 to £4000 (Rs. 150 - 40,000) are 
held at thirty places, five in Nevdsa, six in Kopargaon, three in 
E^huri, two in Jdinkhed, one in Karjat, oneinNagar,two_in Shevgaon, 
three in Shrigonda, and seven in Pdrner. The articles sold are 
groceries, sweetmeats, vegetables, wooden wares, plantains, cloths, 
bangles, hides, clay figures, bamboos, lanterns, needles, and shoes'; 
also wooden drums, rings, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and dates. 

The sellers are Bdgvdns, Bohords, Chdmbhdrs, Dhangars, Dhors, 

Hdlvais, Kdsdrs, Kunbis, Lohdrs, Mdlis, Mdngs, Shimpis, Sutdrs, 
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Shopkeepers. 


and at Jiadhi Gbisddls, Sujardtis, Kaikddis, Mdrwdris, Pardeshis, 
Vinic Vanjdris. Besides these fairs in several villages Mhdrsy 
Mdnffs afld Eunbis to the number of 500 meet to barter. Of these fairs 
aose at Bhingdr and Ghdtshiras are attended only for distributing 
trarooses; while those in Shevgaon, Kopargaon, Edhnri, and Eerdsa 
are both distributing and gathering centres. The fairs in Jamkhed 
areWgeV? EbsS-ndesktradfita vrho hrin^hlankets which are 

bought by the people either for use or for local sale. Barter takes 
place to » limited extent and chiefly among Eunbis in cattle, drinking 
and cooking vessels, and other every-day wares. 


Almost every town and village of not less than twenty-five houses or ■ 
of a hnnd^r®fl people has one or more shops kept by MslrwAr Gnjardt 
or Lingdynl' VAnis, BrAhmans, or EAsars. Of these the _ MArwAris are 
mnch the largest class. When he comes to the district a MArwAri 
chooses e snitable village and with a capital of not more than a few 
rupees, hi® own or borrowed from a relation or castefellow, opens a 
shop for the sale of grain, clarified butter, raw sugar or gul, chillies, 
sweetmeats, oil, salt, pulse, tobacco, hetelnuts, and in a few villages 
cloth. The buyers are the people of the village or of neighonring 
villages »nd occasionally travellers. The shopkeepers are generally 
paid in cash, hot sometimes from the poor they take grain, 
cotton, apfl other exports. When a cartload or more is gathered 
the whold, a time of high prices, is taken to some weekly market 
and sold. Moat shopkeepers do business for themselves, but some 
of the better off have agents. They visit or send their agents to 
fairs. Some lay oat monev at interest, some imoort from the chief 
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carrying cotton, salt, cooking and drinking vessels, oil-seed, 
vegetables, and grain to the Afferent railway stations. A very 
large traffic comes every year from the Nizdm’s territory to 
Ahmadnagar and other railway stations on the Dhond-Manmdd line 
through Nev^sa, Shevgaon, and Nagai’, and large quantities of rice 
and salt go hack to the Nizdm’s country. 

The chief exports are hdjri, jvdri, wheat, gram, gingelly seed, 
linseed, safflower, earthnnts, hemp, raw sugar or gul, clarified butter, 
oil, cotton, country cloth, drinking and cooking vessels, horns, hides, 
barks and other dyes, and small quantities of chillies of an estimated 
total value of about £350,000 (Es. 35,00,000). Most of thorn find 
their way to Bombay and Poona. Besides being exported 6fl/ri,yi)dri, 
and gram are imported in largo quantities. Wheat, the produce of the 
late harvest is sent diiefly from the north of the district. The grain 
trade, which is the chief trade of the district, is carried on by local 
dealers and moneylenders, chiefly Mdrwdr and Gujardt Vdnis and a 
few Brdhmans and Kunbis. Especially since the opening of the 
Dhond-Manmdd railway much grain is imported from Jabalpur and 
Niigpur in the north, and from BeMri in the south. Since these 
markets have become available the grain dealers have given np the 
old practice of storing grain in pits or pens. The change in the 
trade is said to have greatly reduced the profits of the grain-dealers. 

, Oil-seeds, such as gingelly seed and linseed, are largely exported to 
Bombay for the European market. Safflower or Icardai oil, used 
for burning as well as instead of clarified butter, is sent in largo 
quantities to Poona, Bombay, and Gujardt, and also to Europe. The 
oil-cake is also sent all over the district as food for cattle. Cotton, 
though little is grown locally, forms the chief export-of the district. 
Before 1850 there was no cultivation and scarcely any trade in cotton. 
In 1850 a small trader named Lakhamsi Punja started the practice 
of advancing cotton-seed to the husbandmen. The first yield was 
about 1200 pounds or five iojds. From this time cotton cultivation 
spread. Bombay merchants began to visit the district and a cotton 
market was started at Ahmadnagar, to which cotton came from long 
distances. During the American war (1862-1865) Ahmadnagar 
exported 50,000 bundles or bqjds equal to about 3400 full-pressed 
400-pound bales a year. After some years of depression the trade 
again revived, and during the three years ending 1879 the average 
exports rose to 60,000 bundles that is a\)out 40,000 full-pressed bales. 
Of these about two-thirds or 40,000 bundles came from the Nizam’s 
country. The cotton dealers, who are MArwArand GujarAt VAm’s, 
advance money to the landholders and buy their crops often before 
they are ready for picking. They pack it in bundles or dohdaa of 
about 120 pounds (60 shers),and send it to their agents in Ahmadnagar, 
of whom there are about twenty, all MarwAr VAnis by caste. From 
these agents the cotton dealers receive advances and draw bills or 
Ivundis to the extent of seventy or eighty per cent of the value of the 
cotton. After the cotton has come, the Ahmadnagar agents sell it to 
Bombay merchants who generally send their clerks or gumaslae^ to 
buy for them. The Stewart cotton-market at Ahmadnagar, which 
was completed in 1878, has been of much service to the cotton trade 
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carrying cotton, salt, cooking and drinking vessels, oil-seed, 
vegetables, and grain to the diflferent railway stations. A very 
large traffic comes every year from the NizAm's territory to 
Ahmadnagar and other railway stations on the Dhond-Manmdd line 
through NevAso, Shevgaon, and Nagar, and large quantities of rice 
and salt go back to the l^izAm’s country. 

The chief exports are hdjrt, jvdri, wheat, gram, gingelly seed, 
linseed, safflower, earthnuts, hemp, raw sugar or gul, clarified butter, 
oil, cotton, country cloth, drinking and cooking vessels, horns, hides, 
barks and other dyes, and small quantitira of chillies of an estimated 
total value of about £350,000 (118.35,00,000). Most of them find 
their way to Bombay and Poona. Besides being exported 6d;Vi,yudri, 
and gram are imported in large quantities. Wheat, the produce of the 
late harvest is sent chiefly from the north of the district. The grain 
trade, which is the chief trade of the district, is carried on by local 
dealers and moneylenders, chiefly MArwAr and GnjarAt VAnis and a 
few BrAhmans and Kunbis. Especially since the opening of the 
Dhond-ManmAd railway much grain is imported from Jabalpur and 
NAgpur in the north, and from BelAid in the south. Since these 
markets have become available the grain dealers have given up the 
old practice of storing grain in pits or peva. The change in the 
trade is said to have greatly reduced the profits of the grain-dealers. 
Oil-seeds, such as gingelly seed and linseed, are largely exported to 
Bombay for the European market. Safflower or kwrdai oil, used 
for burning as well as instead of clarified butter, is sent in large 
quantities to Poona, Bombay, and GnjarAt, and also to Europe. The 
oil-cake is also sent all over the district as food for cattle. Cotton, 
though little is grown locally, forms the chief export.of the district. 
Before 1 850 there was no cultivation and scarcely any trade in cotton. 
In 1850 a small trader named Lakhamsi Pnnja started the practice 
of advancing cotton-seed to the husbandmen. The first yield was 
about 1200 pounds or five bojds. From this time cotton cultivation 
spread. Bombay merchants began to visit the district and a cotton 
market was started at Ahmadnagar, to which cotton came from long 
distances. During the American war (1862-1865) Ahmadnagar 
exported 50,000 bundles or htyds equal to about 3400 full-pressed 
400-pound bales a year. After some years of depression the trade 
again revived, and during the three yprs ending 1 879 the average 
exports rose to 60,000 bundles that is about 40,000 full-pressed bales. 
Of these about two-thirds or 40,000 bundles came from the NizAm’s 
country. The cotton dealers, who areMArwArand GujarAt VAnis, 
advance money to the landholders and buy their crops often before 
they are ready for picking. They pack it in bundles or dokdda of 
abontl20 pounds (60 afiera),a,nd send it to their agents in Ahmadnagar, 
of whom there are about twenty, all MarwAr VAnis by caste. From 
these agents the cotton dealers receive advances and draw bills or 
hundis to the extent of seventy or eighty per cent of the value of the 
cotton. After the cotton has come, the Ahmadnagar agents sell it to 
Bombay merchants who generally send their clerks or gumdstds^ to 
buy for them. The Stewart cotton-market at Ahmadnagar, which 
was completed in 1878, has been of much service to the cotton trade 
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demand for cloth falls below the average and in a good season largely Chapter VI. 

oxcoods the average. Dealers bring most of the articles direct to .TT _ „ 

the martet and sell them wholesale or retail so that they do not 
pass through more than two or three hands. China and European Iiwobts. 
goods commonly come from Poona and Bombay ; and rice, sugar, 
and salt from the Konkan. Large quantities of grain of all kinds 
pass through the district to the various railway stations fr’om the 
Nizdm’s territory. 

Since the opening of the Dhond-Manmad railway, in yeare of local 
scarcity considerable quantities of grain have been brought from 
Jabalpur, Ndgpur, Malwa, Indur, and Cawnpur, and in ordinary 
years from Khaudesh and Jabalpur. Rice is brought partly by rail 
from Kalyan in the Konkan and partly on pack-bullocks and in 
carts from Junnar and other parts of West Poona. Linseed, chiefly 
from the Nizdm's country, is brought byBhdtia merchants and sent 
to Bombay for export to Europe. Kej’osine oil is brought by rail 
from Bombay by Bohoriis and Bhdtids and sold partly to city dealers 
and partly to village shopkeepers, most of whom are MnrwSris. 

SaJt eomes fmm P«Hrel and Pen in KoMba. M/frwjfris, hath, local 
and from the Nizam’s country, send agents to P.anvel, and, all 
through the cold and hot weatliei’, small quantities, a wagon-load or 
two at a time, are brought to Ahmadnagar. Here local dealers buy 
the salt and send it to the leading towns of Shevgaon, Parner, 

VAmburi, and Sangamner in quantities enough to last for two or 
three months. It is then bought by village shopkeepers and 
distributed among the villagers. Cloth is imported from Bombay, 

SholApur, Paithan, Ahmadabad, BAgalkot, KarmAla in Sholapur, 

Ndgpur, Teola, and a few other places. Copper brass and iron are 
brought in large qnantites from Bombay. Copper and brass vessels 
are made in Ahmadnagar. There are also considerable imports of the 
coarser class of vessels from Poona and of the finer class from Nasik 
and Benares. During the last twenty-five years its cheapness, fineness, 
and variety have greatly increased the demand for European cloth, 
and, within the last ten years, the cheaper kinds of European cloth 
have to a great extent been supplanted by the produce of the 
Bombay mills. Almost no import trade is carried on in ornaments, 
stimulants, or other articles of luxury. The famine of 1876-77 and 
several other recent seasons of short or damaged crops have left the 
husbandmen little to spend on anything but necessaries. 

Complete railway traffic returns for the district are available only Eaiiway 

for two years 1879 and 1880. The two years show a rise in the TaArno. 

number of passengers from 182,540 to 276,488, and in goods from 
26,894 to 42,959 tons. The chief passenger station Was Ahmadnagar 
with an increase from 85,126 to 111,216 passengers. Other important 
passenger stations were PuntAmha with an increase from 16,165 to 
29,802 passengers, BAhuri with an increase from 10,082 to 23,388, 
fiAlfli with an increase from 8180 to 20,108, Vamburi with an increase 
from 7369 to 17,606, SArola with an increase from 14,356 to 15,731, 
and Pimpri with an increase from 11,788 to 13,444. In 1880 tho 
passenger traffic at the remaining stations varied from 4399 at Vilad 
to 9280 at VisApur. Ahmadnagar was also the chief goods station 
with an increase from 20,1 64 to 27,964 tons, Other important goods 
B 772-44 
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SECTION III.— CHAFTS. 

Alimadnagar crafts and industries are cliieflj of local consequence. 
They are confined to the wearing of cotton silk and wool, to tailoring' 
saddle-making, lac and glass bangle-making, working in gold silver 
copper brass and iron, pottery, carpentry, tanning, grain-parcbin<T, 
confcotioneiy, leather-working, basket-making, indigo-dyeing, o3- 
pressing, and stone-quarrying and di-essing. Of these hand-loom 
weaving is the chief. TVeaving is carried on to a considerable extent 
throughout the district except in Akola, Nevasa, and Shrigonda. 
The industry is said to have been introduced into Ahmadnagar city 
by a rich Koli of the Bhitngria clan soon after the city was founded 
1-U 1820^ there were only 213 looms in Ahmadnagar, In 
1850- in Ahmadnagar and in the neighbouring town of Bhingdr the 
number had risen to 1322 looms weaving sddis or women's robes and 
other cotton cloths. Much of the produce was fine cloth which went 
to Poona, Nslsik, and other places. Most of the yam was English- 
made. A few silk cloths were also woven. Some other rillaf'es of 
the Nagar sub-dirision had looms, but except at AhmadnagM and 
BhingAr the number was small. In the rest of the district, in the 
Korti now the Karjat sub-dirision, 100 looms were at work in K-arjat, 
Kortij and other places, chiefly in weaving coarse strong cloth which 
went to Ahmadnagar. The Shevgaon sub-dirision had many weavers. 
In Sindia’s village of PAthardi more than 500 looms were at work, 
and in other villages about 250 to which Tisgaon contributed fifty 
or sixty. A few silks fitted for women’s robes and bodices were 
woven, but the chief product was of cotton cloth generally coarse, 
some of which was entirely woven from native thread and some from 
a mixture of English and native thread. NevAsa had fifty or sixty 
coarse cotton and a few blanket looms, Pamer bad about fifty co.-irso 
cotton and a few blanket looms. In 1865 the Revenue Commissioner 
reported that the hand-loom weaving was declining from year to year. 
In his opinion the decline was chiefly duo to the high price of cotton, 
as more raw cotton was used in local than in imported cloth. It, 
seems probable that tbo decline of band-loom weaving during the 
American war was not more due to the erfraordinary rise in the local 
price of raw cotton than to tho existing famine prices of grain. The 
iuorcase in tho cost of keeping the weaver’s family gro.stly reduced 
tho former margin of profit, and at the same time the high gains of 
husbandmen and labourers tempted the important class of half- 
husbandmen half-handloom weavers to forsake the loom for tho 
plough and for the Bombay labour market. During the ten years 
.after tho American war (1865-1875) hand-loom weaving largely 
increased. This revival of haud-loom weaving was chiefly due to 
two causes, the fall in the price of yarn from the spread of '■team 
spinning mills in Bombay and tbo reduction in the cost of living 
from the fall in tho local price of grain.® The famine of 1S76-77 


* East India Papers, It'. 7GS-7G5. 

= 13om, Gov.Sd. CXXUI. 10,01-52,82, lO.'., ISl.andWO. 

®yjrf/ri averaged 36 poauda tlic taiico during the fire years r. ’■ " 1SG3 and 4G 
pounds during tho five years ending 187 ° osdinc '•^ti nerc 

47 and 59 pounds. 
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for the time rained hand-loom weaving. Cotton was scarce, 
grain was terribly dear, and cloth was unsaleable. The weavers 
Suffered severely. Most of them took advantage of the regular 
relief Avorks as they were fitted for heavy outdoor labour because 
most of them were out-of-door workers, Kunbi-Maratlids and 
Mails, who had taken to hand-loom weaving because it had lately 
been paying better than hnsbandi'y or field labour. Since 1877 
hand-loom weaving has again made rapid progress. Large quantities 
of cloth were required to clothe the poorer classes whose garments 
were worn to rags during the famine. Yarn was cheapened by the 
rapid advance of steam spinning in Bombay, and its local cost was 
still further reduced by the opening of the Dhond-Manmdd railway 
(1878). Most railways by fostering the export of field produce 
raise the local price of grain, increase the cost of living, and so stifle 
hand-loom weaving. The Dhond-Manmdd railway has proved an 
exception to this rule. From the uncertainty of the early rainfall 
the chief local grain products are not the hdjri or jvdri of the early 
harvest but tbe wheat and gram of the late harvest. As Idjri and 
jvdri, not wheat and gram, are the staple food of the Ahmadnagar 
hand-loom weaverthe cost ofli ving was formerly higherinAhmaduagar 
than in many other parts of the country. Since the opening of the 
Dhond-Manmad railway large quantities of millet have been regularly 
brought from Khdndesh aud Jabalpur, and, as has already been 
noticed, in seasons of failure or partial failure of the early rains it 
has paid to import millet from as far south as Beldri and as far 
north as Cawnpur. The result of the railway has therefore been 
the great gain to the hand-loom weaver of lessening and equalizing 
his cost of living. Within the last ten years it is estimated that in 
Ahmadnagar city alone the number of hand-loom weavers has 
increased by 200 to 300 and the increased number of weavers in the 
neighbouring town of Bhingdr is said to be 1 07, At present (1884) 
there are 1000 to 1200 looms in Ahmadnagar, 807 in Bhingar, 
900 to 1000 in Pdthardi, 1000 in Sangamner, 3 in Shevgaon small 
turban looms, and, 125 in Karjat which before the famine had 300 
looms. The increase for the whole district is from about 2300 looms 
in 1850 to about 3135 looms in 1884 without those of the Jamkhed 
sub-division. Coarse cotton cloth is the chief produce of these looms. 
At Bhingdr near Ahmadnagar a small number of weavers make fine 
robes of cotton and silk combined. But there is not much demand 
for these fine fabrics as they cost 16 j. (Rs. 8) a piece; while the 
price of an ordinary robe with a narrow border of inferior silk is 8s 
to 12s. (RS.4-G). 

Of the present (1884) hand-loom workers, not more half are 
hereditary weavers. The rest are Brdhmans, Komtis, Kunhis, 
Malis, and Musalmdns who have been drawn from labour, husbandry, 
and other pursuits by the superior profits of hand-loom weavin". 
In the city of Ahmadnagar weavers are found in almost every ward 
and in special numbers in the Topkhdna. A largo number of the 
weavers are mere labourers who work hard and weave ten hours 
a day. Their children are of little use to them, but the women do 
quite as much work as the men. They take about one month’s 
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lioliday in the year, the moonless last of every lunar month and 
one or more days at Sankrdnt in January, Shimga orHoliinMarch- 
April, NAgpanchmi in August, Dasara in October, and DivAli in 
November. The average yearly earnings of a small family of weavers 
are about £10 (Rs. 100) and of a large family about £30 (Rs. 300). 
Of late years, especially in Ahmadnagar and Bhingar, the bulk of the 
yarn used is coarse tens to twenties steam-made Bombay yarn. 
This is hroughi iaio iio district bf Gajaritt Vdai marchaats. 
Almost tire whole of the Bombay yarn is imported white and dyed 
in the district. Fine and dyed English yams are in little demand. 
Silk is used only for edging robes and bodicecloth. It comes in 
undyed hanks from China, and, after reaching the district, is twisted 
and dyed in various colours. Fifty or sixty silk-twisting and dyeing 
establishments in Ahmadnagar employ 800 to 1000 workmen. The 
importers hand the cotton yarn and the silk to well-to-do weavers 
some of whom work it themselves and others have establishments of 
three to fifty looms worked by weavers rvho are paid by the outturn. 
The looms and other weaving appliances used in Ahmadnagar do not 
differ from those described in the Poona Statistical Account. Instead 
of the framework in the old English hand-looms the Ahmadnagar 
looms have the heddle ropes and reed hung from a bar running across 
the room from wall to wall. Four posts support the cloth beam and 
the yarn roll. The posts supporting the cloth beam are about one 
foot high, stuck in a platform about a foot and a half above the 
level of the floor. On this platform and behind the cloth beam sits 
the worlnnan. _ The posts which support the yarn roll are about 
feet high to bring the yarn roll to the same level as the cloth beam, 
The weaving and the form of shuttle are the same as in the old English 
loom. Two sets of heddles made of knotted threads hang from 
a bar I’un across the room, and are worked by treadles under the 
weaver'sfoot. The reed is hung from the same bar as the heddles and 
IS made of spilt reeds set in a plain wooden frame. Two more sets 
of heddle threads are hung over each outer edge of the cloth beam. 
These hold the silk which is w.oven in patterns into the edges of 
the doth, and are worked by some of the same treadles as the heddle 
threads. The shuttle is about eight inches long and is made of buffalo 
horn. The bobbin holding the thread is fixed on one long pivot. 
In weaving the shuttle is thrown by the hand through the shed of 
the warp alternately from one side to the other. After it has passed 
' One way the reed is brought up against the thread with a jerk, thus 
forming the woof. By a movement of the treadle the heddle threads 
work so as to reverse the position of the two layers of the warp, 
bringing up the lower and taking down the upper layer after each 
passage of the shuttle. A complete loom costs about £3 (Rs. 30).' 
It is estimated that of 1200, the whole number ef weaving families 
in Ahmadnagar, about 800 are capitalists and the rest workmen. 
The capitalists work on their own account and sometimes employ 
labourers. The greater portion of their capital is locked in houses 
and ornaments, and only a balance of about one-fifth is employed in 
the trade. The workmen also as a rule own a house. Their wages 
are 10s. (Rs. 5) a month, and when employed on piece-work they 
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sometimes cam as mucli as Oil. (C as.) a clay. Many weavers are 
employed by clotb-dealors, wbo ndvanco tliem money and yarn and 
in return take rcady-miido goods. Otbens take the clotb every 
evening to wholesale traders and aro paid in cash. They spend 
part of their earnings in necessaries and part in baying materials. 
The local merchants gather the goods and sell them to retail dealers 
and merchants from Jdina, Aurangabad^ Khdndcsh; Sholapnr^ and 
Bombay. In this w.ay nearly three-fourths of the goods find their 
way out of the district, the remaining fourth being enough to meet 
local wants. 


Cotton ginners are found in about fifty villages in Shevgaon. 
In the largest villages about 300 people are' employed in ginning 
from February to May. 

The city of Ahmadnagar has long been famous for its copper and 
brass ware. Brass pots are also made at Amalner and Dongarkinhi 
in Jamkhed where the monthly outturn is about tons (100 
mans) and the average value of the yearly e^orts is about £1040 
(Es. 10,400). 

Glass bangles are made at Pemgiri in Sangamner, at Gardani 
Fimpaldari and Lahit Khurd in Akola, and at Dongarkinhi in 
Jdmhhed. Of eight kilns two are in Pemgiri, three in Dongarkinhi, 
and one each at Gardani Pimpaldari and Lahit Khurd. The workmen, 
of whom there are about fifty, are KanchSrs, who speak. Telugu and 
are said to have come from South India about fifty years ago. The 
yearly outturn of bangles at Pemgiri is worth about f 150(Ks. 1500), at 
Gardani about £90 (Es. 900), at Lahit Kbnrd about £100 (Ks. 1000), 
and at Dongarkinhi about £150 (Es. 1500). The bangles are 
either bought by wandering traders or sent to Ahmadnagar, Akola, 
KopaTgaon,.Nevdsa and K4huri, and to Poona, Nasik and Bombay. 
The better class of bangles are sold at 2|d. to 3c?. the pound and the 
poorer at l^d. to the pound (Es. 9 to Es. 10 the man of eighty 
pounds or forty shers for the better and Es. 6 to Es. 7 for the poorer). 
Forest rules stopping the supply of fuel have lately nearly destroyed 
this industry. At Jivla in Pdamer, imitation coral heads were 
formerly made, but tbe workmen moved to Bombay during the 
1876-77 famine. 


Saltpetre is made in forty-sis villages of Karjat, Eopargaon, 
Uevdsa, Sangamner, Shevgaon, and Shrigonda. Saltpetre is chiefly 
found in deserted village sites, the older the place the greater the 
quantity. It is generally made by a class of people called Londris, 
who are either Pardeshis or Marathds. Kolis, Mdngs, and Mhars also 
engage in this industry. Each pit yields 4 to 12 hundredweights 
(250-700 shers) of saltpetre during the season, which begins in 
February and lasts till tbe end of May. Tbe makers sell their 
saltpetre to licensed firework and gunpowder makers. The price 
varies from l^ci. to S-^d. the pound (Es. 5-12 the man of eighty 
pounds or forty shers). 

Numbers of strong and lasting carpets were formerly made in 
tbe city of Ahmadnagar, but carpet-weaving is almost dead. The 
making of paper at Sangamner has alsoperished under thecompatitiou 
of cheap Chinese and European paper. 
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HISTORY. 

The early history of Ahmadnagar centres in Paithan, or 
Pratishthan, on the left bank of the Godavari, in the Nizam’s 
territory, about two miles east of the Ahmadnagar frontier and 
about fifty miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. The earliest reference 
to Paithan appears to bo in the fourt^nth rook edict of the great 
Mauryan emperor Ashok (e.c. 240) where mention is made of the 
Petenikas probably the people of Paithan.* Two inscriptions in the 
Pitalkhora caves in Khdndesh, almost as old (b.c. 240) as Ashok's 
edicts, record gifts of two pillars built in the caves by two men from 
Paithan one of whom was a king’s physician.* Paithan is the .^ceno 
of the miracles worked by Shdlivdhan the mythic founder of the 
Shak era which begins in A.n. 78.* About A.n. 150 the Egyptian 
geographer Ptolemy notices Bathana the capital of Siri Polcmios 
probably Shri Pulumfiyi the Sfadtakarni or Andhrabhritya king whoso 
inscriptions have been found at Ndsik and Knrle in Poona About 
A.n. 24 7 the Greek author of the Peripl us notes I’lithana as one of the 
two chief trade marts in Dakhinabades or the Deccan, the other m.irt 
being the unidentified city of Tagar probably somewhere in the 
north-cast of tho Nizam’s territories.® The chief trade of P.aith.in 
was in onyx stones and fine muslins. To this day in the Bombay 
Presidency P.aithan has preserved its name for silks, Pailh.'ini that is 
of Paithan being a common name for a rich silk robe and for tho 
finest kind of turb.ans. The Andbrablirityas, whoso power is bebeve d 
to have lasted from about n.c. SO to about A.n SOO, at one time ruled 
over the whole breadth of tlio Deccan from the month of the Kn=hna 
to Sopara in North Konkan.® With their capital at Paithan tluy 
alw’ays appear to have held tho Ahmadnagar district. ProhaMy 
also during tho four hundred ye.ars ending with 070 the di<-lnrt 
was held by an o.-irly Baslitr.aknta dynasty (.vn. 400), wlinse coins 
have been fonnd in Biigliin in Niisik and by the c.irly Clialiikya 
and western Chalukya king.s (.').'>0-G70) who were in great jDucr 
in the Kavnalak.^ Tlic Briiliraanical Dhokcriivar c.ivcs in iVirnrr, 
which Dr. Burgess places in (lie middle of the ri.vth ccntiiiy. 


> Iiii1i.in Antiquary, X. 272 ; Blijlnil,iil.nr’8 Pecoan I7.arly Heton'. 
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* Bcrlius’ I’tolcmy, 2-5 ; .\rcli. Snr. Sop. I’amiih. X. SB ; IVsiiloy P.'-i tO< r, XVL 
C20-a’2:l. ^ JlcCrindlc’& Poriplu«, I2(>. 

•’Bonib.iy Gazetteer, XIII. 412. - ncUe Ktnarcsi. Dycatlie«, 17-Sl. 
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Chapter VII. fall in this period.* The Eilshtrakuta kings (670-973) whoso 
inscriptions have hoen found chiefly in the Bombay Kamatak and 
in smaller numbers in the Konkan, Gujaratj Xhiindcsh^ and Nasik 
)B.o. 240-a.d,1294, appear also to have held Ahmadnagar. Govind III. (785-810), 
perhaps the mightiest Eashtraknta king whose rule stretched from 
Mdrwar and Eajputdna in the north to, at least, the Tunghhadra 
river in the south, in a.d. 808 from Morkhanda fort in Nilsik 
granted the village of Eatdjuna in Ahmadnagar. The village is 
mentioned as lying in the E^siyana sub-division and is apparently 
the present village of Edtdjan about twenty miles north of Rjlsin in 
Karjat.® Of the Western Chdlukyas (973-1190) who followed tho 
Eashtrakutas no trace appears in .^madnagar. To this period 
belong the caves and temple at Harishchandragad in Akola which 
from their style and from fragments of inscriptions, Dr.Burgess places 
in the tenth or eleventh century.® After the Western Chdlukyas, 
Ahmadnagar probably passed to the Devgiri Tadavs (1170-1310) 
who reigned for about a hundred years from Devgiri or Daulatabad 
about seventy-four miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. The twenty- 
six Hemddpanti temples and wells with their three undeciphered 
inscriptions which are scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the district, belong chiefly to the Devgiri Yddavs whose ninth 
king Edmohandra’s (1271-1310) minister was Hemddri the reputed 
builder of these temples. An interesting record of Rdmchandra is 
preserved in the Dnydneshvari a Mardthi work on theogony and 
metaphysics written in 1290 by the great Alandi Brahman saint 
Dnydneshvar 'at Nivds, in which there is a ruler of the eprth 
Edmchandra, who is an ornament to the Yddav race, the abode of 
all arts and the supporter of justice.’* 

MusauUks. The first Musalmdn invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 
but the power of the Devgiri Yddavs was not crushed till 1318.® 


^ Ferguaaon and Burgeaa’ Caro Temples of Indin, 403. 

° lud. Ant. VI. 71. The boundaries of the village as given in the grant leave no 
doubt that the village is BsltAjan. To the east is the river Sinlia the present Sinn, 
to the south VavnljUathe present Bibhulgnon, to tho west Miriyathiin the present 
Mir.ajgaon, and to the north Vadnha probably a village in the Kizilm’s temtotics 
beyond the Sinn. ^ Cave Temples of India, 478. 

* Ind. Ant. IV. 354 ; Beeeon Early History, 90. Hiviis is Hcvftsa thirty-five miles 
north of Ahmadnagar. 

‘Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 304. Li 1294 Bilmdev the ruling king of Devgad was 
surprised in his capital by Ald-nd-din Khilji the nephew of the Delhi emperor 
Jakil-ud-din Ehilji, and farced to pay tribute. In 1297, ESmdev gave shelter to 
Edi Karan the refugee king of Gujarfit, and neglected to pay tributo for three years 
(Ditto, I, 3G5]. In 1306 Malik Kdfur, AU-ud-dm's general, reduced the greater part 
of Mahdrdshtra, distributed it among his ofiicers, and confirmed Eimuev in his 
allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In 1309 Malik Kdfur on Lis way to Tclingan was received 
with great hospitality at Devgad by Edmdev (Ditto, I. 371). In 1.310 Edmdev wiis 
succeeded by his son Shankardev. As Shankardev was not well affected to tho 
Musalmdns Malik Kdfur on bis way to the Kanidtak left some officers with part of 
the army at the town of Faithan on the left hank of the Goddvari. (Ditto, I. 373). 
In 1312 Malik Kdfur proceeded for the fourth time into the Deccan, seized and put 
Shankardev to death, laid waste Mahdrdshtra, iind fixed his residence at Devgiid pitto, 
I. 379), where be remained till Ald-ud-din in his last illness ordered him to Delhi. 
During Malik Kdfur’s absence at Delhi, Harpdldcv tho son-in-law of Edmdev stirred 
the Deccan to arms, drove out many Musalmdn garrisons, and, with the .aid of the 
other Dccciin chiefs, recovered Mahdftishtra. In 1318 Muhdrik Khilji, Ald-ud-din’s 
son and successor, marched towards the Deccan to chastise Harpdldcv who fled at 
the approach of the Musalmdns, but was pursued, seized, and flayed alive. Mubdrik 
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From 1318 Maliilraslitra 'began to be ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devgiri. In 1338 Muhammad Tughlik 
emperor o£ Delhi (1325-1351) made Devgiri his capital and changed 
its name to Daulatabad or the , Abode of Wealth. In 1341 
Musalmdn exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, 
according to Ferishta, was so suocessfnl that in 1344 Muhammad 
had no part of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad.^ 
In 1346 there was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officers 
plundered and wasted the land.® These cruelties led to the revolt 
of the Deccan nobles under the able leadership of an Afghdn 
soldier named Hasan Gangu. The nobles were successful and 
freed the Deccan from dependence on Northern Indio.® Hasan 
founded a dynasty, which in honour of his patron, a Brihman, he 
called Bahmaui that is Brahmani, and which held the command of 
the Deccan for nearly 150 years. The Bahmani capital was first 
fixed at Hulbarga about 185 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, and 
in 1426 was moved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 100 miles 
further east. By 1351, Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by 
treating the local chiefs and authorities in a liberal and friendly 
spirit, had brought under his power every part of the Deccan which 
had previously been subject to the throne of Delhi.^ 

In the troubles which ended in the establishment of the Bahmani 
dynasty the Kolis of the western Ahmadnagar hills gained a great 
measure of independence. One of them Papers Koli in 1346 was 
made chief of Jawhdr in the North Konkan by the Bahmani king. 


Chapter VIL 
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MusAmtlss. 
Delhi Governors, 
1318-1347. 


Bahmanis, 

1347-1490. 


KoHa. 


appointed Malik Beg Laki, one of his father’s slaves, to govern the Deccan, and 
returned to Delhi, Ditto, I. 389. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 426-427. This statement seems exaggerated, as in 1346 there 
were lilusalmiin gavemors at Blichur, Mudgal, Kulb.-irga, Bodar, Bijripur, Ganjauti, 
liilj'kig, Gilliari, Hnkeri, and BcrAr. Ditto, 437. * Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 432-433. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, IL 285-291. Hasan Gangu, the first Bahmani king, was an .dighin 
of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi, He farmed a small plot of land belonging to 
a Brdhman astrologer named Giingu, who was in favour with_ the king. Having 
accidentally found a treasure in his field, ho liad,tbe honesty to give notice of it to his 
landlord. The astrologer was so struck with his integrity that he exerted his influence 
at court to advance his fortunes. Hasan rose to a great station in the Deccan, where 
his merit marked him out among his equals to be ^eir leader in their revolt. Ho 
assumed the name of Gangu in gratitude to his benefactor, and fiom a similar motive 
added that of Bahmani or BrAhmani by which his dynasty was afterwards 
distinguished. Brings’ Ferishta, II. 234-5 ; Elphinstone’s History of India, 660. The 
dynasty consisted ot tho following eighteen kings, who were supreme for nearly- 150 
years (1347-1490) and continued to hold power lor about thirty- years more : 

BahmaTaa, ISiT-lSlB, 


Kame. 

Date, 

Hans. 

Date. 

Hasan 

Gangv 

Uuliammad I 

Muj'Uikl 

D^ud 

M&limud I 

Ghai&s-ud-din 

Shams-ud-din 

Firoz 

Ahmad I. 

Ali-ud-din 11 

1S17.13S8 
135S-1375 
1375 -1378 
1378 

137S-1S97 

1397 

1397 

1307-1423 

1423.1435 

14S5-1157 

llMmliyun ^ 

Nizdm 

Unbamxxiad 11. 
Ulhniud IL ... 

JTomtnaZ JTin^s. 
Ahmad II. 

Ald-ud-dln HI. 

Vali 

Eahzn 

1457- 14C1 
I4bl-14G3 
14C3 14S2 
14S2-1518 

1518-17.20 

1&20-1S21 

1522-1520 

1520 


‘Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 291-292 ; Grant DufFs Marftli.ls, 25, 
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and other districts including Ahmadnagar were added to his estates. 
The management of part of these lands was made over to the 
minister’s son Malik Ahmad, the future founder of the Nizdm 
Sh£hi dynasty of Ahmadnagar (1490-163G), who made Junnar in 
Poona his head-quarters. By the capture of Shivner the hill fort of 
Junnar, which contained fire years’ revenue of Mahd.rdshtra Malik 
Ahmad was able to secure all the places of the greatest strength in 
west and south-west Poona. Nizdm-ul-mulk, to strengthen his 
party, also raised to high rank Malik Waji and Mahk Ashraf, two 
brothers fomerly dependents of Mdhmud Gdwdn, appointing Malik 
Waji governor of Daulatabad and Malik Ashraf his deputy, at the 
same time exacting from them promises of attachment and fidelity 
to his son Malik Ahmad.* In 1486, Nizdm-ul-mulk was assassinated 
at the Bedar court and Malik Ahmad assumed his father’s titles 
under the name of Ahmad Nizdm-ul-mulk Bhairi. When the 
time of mourning was over Ahmad Nizdm devoted himself to 
improve the management of his country. Malik Ahmad’s character 
as a general stood so high that no oflScer of the Bahmani government 
was willing to march against him though the court was anxious to 
reduce his power. The king sent repeated orders to Yusuf Adil Khdu 
the governor of Bijdpur to unite with Ehwdja Jahdn DakhaniJ and 
Zain-ud-din Ali Tdlish the governor of Chakan in Poona to march 
against Ahmad Nizdm at Junnar. Yusuf Adil Bhdn, who like Ahmad 
Nizdm had determined to assume independence, evaded the duty, and 
told Ahmad Nizdm of his danger. Ahmad Nizdm appointed Zarif-nl- 
mulk Afghdu his Chief of the Nobles or Amir-ul-Omra and to 
Nasir-ul-mulk Gujardti he assigned the ofiBce of Mir Jumla or 
finance minister. Shaikh Movallid Arab one of the Bahmani 
generals volunteered to reduce Ahmad Nizdm and reached Pardnda 
on his way to Junnar.® Ahmad Nizdm left his family in the fort 
of Junnar and marched to meet the royal army, but feeling unequal 
to face so numerous a force in open battle, he hovered round the 
king’s camp with his cavalry and cut off their supplies. While the 
main body of the Bahmani troops continued their Mvance, Ahmad, 
by a sudden countermarch, took Gbakan eighteen miles north of 
Poona. Meanwhile Nasir-ul-mulk, who was left with the main araiy • 
to watch the Bahmani troops, ventured to attack and was twice 
defeated. Hearing of these reverses Ahmad Nizdm rejoined his 
army and made a night attack on the enemy. The Bahmani troops 
were routed, and Ahmad Nizdm taking all the heavy baggage. 


Bhaim. He accompanied bis iatiier to the Earnitak daring a famine in the Eortb 
Deccan. ^Yb]le linng in the Samdtak the BiAhman boy tvas taken prisoner by the 
klubammadan troops in one of Ahmad Sbiih Babmani’s expeditions (1422- 1435) and 
brought as a slave to that monarch by whom be was named Malik Hasan. The 
king tvas so struck with bis abilities that be made him over to bis eldest son prince 
Muhammad as a companion, with whom be was educated and became an excellent 
Arabic and Persian scholar. From bis father’s name, Hasan was called Bbairn, and 
this the prince changed to Bhairi, the Falcon, or according to some accoants, the 
Falconer, on office which he is said to have held, When^Muhammad succeeded to 
the throne he made Hasan a commander of a thousand horse. Briggs’ Ferishta, HI. 
1S9-160. 1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 629. 

’ Pardnda is in the Kizam’s conntiy about seventy-five miles scuth-east of Ahmad- 
nagar. 
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inserted his name in the public prayers and assumed the white 
canopy of independent rule. Khwdja Jahdn and other ofScers 
remonstrated, and Ahmad left his name out of the prayers and said 
the canopy Tras only to screen him from the sun. On this some 
of his officers began to use canopies and Ahmad allowed them, only 
insisting that no canopy but his should be lined with scarlet. 
Soon after his officers insisted that he should adopt the signs of a 
Tring and have his name read in the public prayers. Ahmad agreed 
declaring it was only because they wished him. In the same year 
(1490) after a long siege Ahmad Nizdm Shdh reduced Danda Edjapnr 
the land fort of Janjira in the central Konkan. He thus secured ' 
unbroken cemmunication between his Deccan territories and the 
coast which the Ahmadabad kings held as far south as Cbenl 
aud the Bij4pur kings held as far north as Bdnkot, and possession 
of a large portion of that province. The two brothers Malik Waji 
and Malik Ashraf whom Ahmad Nizdm’s father had appointed to 
Daulatabad had kept on terms of friendship with Ahmad Nizdm . 
Shdh. To make their alliance closer, after the victory of the Grarden, 
Ahmad Hizdm Shdh gave his sister Bibi Zinat in marriage to Malik 
Waji, In due course a son was bom. Malik Ashrfrf, who was 
anrious to found a kingdom for himself, assassinated both father and 


allegiance and eatablielied tKemaelves as independent rolers. According to 
Colonel Meadorve Taylor, except HumSyun SbiSh (1467-1461), the Bahmani kings 
^elected their people and governed them justly and well. Among the Deccan 
Hindne all elements of soci^ union and local government were preserved and 
etrengthoned by the Muealrndne, who, without interferiug with or remodelliug 
local institutions and hereditary offices, turned them to their own use, Persian and 
Arabic education was extended by village schools attached to mosques and endowed 
with lands. This tended to the spread of the literature and faith of the rulers, and 
the effects of this education can still be traced through the Bahmani dominions. A 
large foreign commerce centred in Bedar, the capital of the Deccan, which was 
visited by merchants and travellers from all countries, The Bahmani kings made 
few public works. There were no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns 
or posts. Their chief worlu were huge castles which after 600 years are as perfect 
as when they were built. These forts have glacis and counterscarps, covered ways, 
traverses, flanking bastions with curtains and intermediate towei-s, broad wet and 
dry ditches, and in all plain fortresses a faussebmye or rampart-mound with bastions 
and towers in addition to the main rampart. No forcible conversion of masses of 
Hindus seems to have taken place. A constant stream of foreigners poured in from 
Persia, Atabia, Tartary, Afghanistin, and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served 
chiefly as soldiers, married Hindus and created the new Muhammadan population 
of the Deccan. Architecture of Bijitpur, 12-13, The names and dates of the 
Ahmadnagar, Bijipur, and Golkondi kungs are : 

Ahmadnagar, Bijipur, and OdOemda Kings, USD - IBST. 


AaUAD>'AOAR. 

1 Buirmt. 

OOIiKaTDA. 

Name. 

Date. 

Name. 

Bate. 

Eame. 

Date. 

Ahmad I* 
Burbiln 

Eusaio 
hliirtiza I. 
Miriin Hus:dn . 

Burhm II. ... 
Ibrdhim 

Ahmad n 
Boh&dttr 
Murtaza II, ... 

1490-1508 

1908-lSo3 

1553-1565 

1505-1688 

15S8 

16S8-159Q 

1590-1594 

1594 

1593 

1593 

1605-1331 

Yusuf 

Ismdel ... 

Aralla ..e 

Ibralum I. ... 
AU L 

Ibrahim XI. ... 
Mdhmud 

Ail U. 

Shikaodar ... 

1489-1510 

1310-1634 

1534 

1584 -1557 
1557-1680 
1580-1620 
1626-1656 
1650-1672 
1672-1836 

SuItdnKuIi ... 
Jamshid 
Ibrahim ... 

Muhammad ... 
AbduUdh 

Abu Hasan 

1512-1543 
1541-1550 
1550-1581 
1531 -1611 
16L1-1672 
1072-10S7 
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son, and assumed independence at Danktabad. Blbi Zinat sought her 
brother’s protection and ho in 1493 marched against Danktabad. 
On his way ho received letters from Kdaim Beiid, the minister of the 
.'Bahmani king Mahmud II. praying for aid against Yusuf Adil Khdn 
who had besieged Bedar. Ahmad marched to Bedar, relieved it, and 
returned to Danktabad which for two months he blockaded without 
success and then withdrew towards Junnar. On reaching Bhingdr the 
site of his great victory over Jahangir Kh<4n, midway between Junnar 
and Daulatabnd, Ahmad resolved to found his capital there and from 
it determined to send an army every year to lay waste the country 
.round Daulatabad till ho reduced it. In 1494 ho laid the foundation 
>of a city close to the BAgh Nizdm upon the left bank of the Sina 
river and called it after himself Ahmadnagar. In two years the city 
is ssiid to have rivalled Bagdad and Cairo in splendonr After this 
the Ahmadnagar anny took the field twice a year at the time of the 
early and the late harvests, to plunder the country near Danktabad 
in order if possible to reduce the iort by famine. In 1495, Ahmad 
'’induced Kliwdja Jahiin of Pardnda to march to the aid of Dastur 
Dindr who held the country between the Bhima and Telingan and 
was anxious to establish his independence. Ho afterwards himself 
marched to join him, hut hearingthat peace was made betweenDastur 
Dinar and the Bahmani king ho returned to Ahmadnagar.' In 1 498 
as Yusuf Adil Shdh of Bijnpur had marched against Dastur Dindr, 
Ahmad Nizdm again went to his aid and caused Yusuf to retire. In 
fthe same year Ahmad Nizdm Shdh, Yusuf Adil Shdh, and 
Imdd-ul-Mulk of Berdr resolved that they should divide the Deccan 
among them and that Ahmad Nizdm should have Daulatabad, Antora, 
Gulna, and the country beyond those forts as far as the borders of 
Gujarat.* In 1499 Malik Ashraf the governor of Danktabad prayed 
Mdbmud Begada, tho greatest of the Ahmadabad kings (1489-1511), 
^wbowasonhiisway to Khdndesb, to come to his aid. At the same 
time as Adil Khdn Fdrukhi, the Khdndesb king (1457 - 1503),® 
requested Ahmad Nizam to meet the Gujarat king, Ahmad Nizam 
raised the siege of Daulatabad and repaired with 16,000 cavalry 
to Burdhdnpnr. Ahmad Nizdm Shdh’s general Nasir-ul-Mulk 
Gujarati was sent to tho Gujarat camp as ambassador. While he 
was there, at his master’s instance, he bribed the Gujardt elephant- 
keepers at a fixed time to let loose a mad elephant. Ahmad Nizdm 
^Shdh at the head of 5000 infantry and 5000 cavalry made a night 


* Briggs’ Ferishta, III. IS • 17. ° Briggs' Feruhta, III. 19. 

*Tlie Khdndosli family was founded by Malik ESja FSrukhi a distiuOTished 
Arab officer in tbo Delhi army in 1399. Eleven successions lusted over nearly 200 
years. ITlic details are : 

Khdnaeth Kings, lUm-UOO. 


Name. 

Date. 


Date. 

Malik Bijn (Nasir JOtin).. 

UIt&u Adit Kh&n 

Mltdn Jlubilnk 

.Uil Khfin I 

Oaiid Ivli&ii 

Adil Khdn II 

2309 

1487 

1441 

1467 

1503 

1610 

lliniD Muhammad ShSh.. 
Mirdn Mub&rlk 

Mir&n Muhammad Kbfin.. 

RUa All Kh&n 

Bah&dur Sh&b 

1620 

1536 

1560 

167Q 

ISOG 
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attack on the GnjarSt camp, and as the mad elephant was set 
free at the same moment, a panic seized the Gajardt troops, .and 
Mdhmud Begada with a few attendants fled for six miles. Soon 
after Ahmad Nizam made peace with Mdhmud Begada and- 
retumed and laid siege to Daulatahad. Ashraf Khan once more 
applied for aid to Mdhmud Begada, promising, if he would relieve 
him, to read the public prayers in his name and pay him tribute. 
On Mahmud Begada’s approach with a large army, Ahmad Nizam 
Shah raised the siege and retired to his capital. Ashraf lOian 
read prayers at Daulatahad in Mdhmud Begada’s name, went to 
his camp, and made him valuable presents, which he agreed to- 
renew every year as his vassal. Mahmud Begada levied 
tribute from Khandesh and returned to GujarAt. No sooner had 
Mdhmud left Khandesh than Ahmad Nizam Shah again marched 
to Daulatahad, where the Maratha garrison, indignant at becoming 
tributary to Gujardt, sent offers of submission to Ahmad who 
surrounded Daulatahad with 30,000 men. When Malik ’Ashraf 
heard that his troops had lost respect for him, he fell ill and died 
in five days, and the garrison handed the fort to Ahmad Nizdm. 
Ahmad gave orders for the repair of the fort, established a garrison 
of his own, returned to Ahmadnagar, raised a wall round the BSgh 
Nizdm and in it built a palace of red stone. In the same year (1499) 
he reduced the forts of Antnr and other places in Khandesh and 
forced the chiefs of Bdgldn and GAlna to pay him tribute. About. 
1502 Yusuf Adil Khdn, having proclaimed the public profession of 
of the Shia creed in Bijipur, Ahmad Nizdm entered Into a religious 
lea^e with Amir Berid and the king of Golkon^ Amir Berid 
took Ganjauti, and Ahmad Nizdm sent ambassadors to Bijapur 
demanding the surrender of Naldurg. Yusuf sent back an angry 
answer and recovered Ganjauti. Amir Berid now sent his son 
Jahangir Kh4n to Ahmadnagar with such urgent remonstrances 
that Ahmad was induced to march with 10,000 horse and a train 
of artillery which, with the troops of the other allies, formed a large 
force. Yusuf to turn the war from his own territory marched north 
and wasted Ahmad Nizam’s territory near Bid. Being pursued by the 
allies he passed intoBerar,and by the advice of theBerdr king, recalled 
his edict in favour of the Shia faith and Ahmad Nizdm was persuaded 
to detach himself from the league.* In 1507 Ahmad NizdmShdh went 
with a large force to aid Alam Khdn whose claim to the throne of , 
Khandesh was disputed by his nephew Mirdn Adil Khan. AtThdlner, 
twenty-eight miles north-east of Dhulia, hearing of the approach 
of Mahmud Begada with a large force to help Miran Adil Khan, with 
Alam Khan’s consent he left 4000 cavalry with him and himself fell 
back on Gdvalghar. The Ahmadnagar troops deserted Alam Khdn 
and he shortly after joined Ahmad Nizdm and craved his protection. 
Ahmad Nizam advanced to the Gujardt frontier and urged Mahmud 
Begada to grant Alam Khan a share of Khdndesh. His ambassadors 
were treated with indignity, but Ahmad was not strong enough to 


^Briggs’ Ferishta, HI. 22-29. After the close of the war Yusuf re-eatahlished the 
puhllc profession of the Shia faith and from that date till his death in 1510 no 
attempt Was made to disturh his religion. See Bijdpur History. 
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contend witli tlio great Gujarfit king, and returned quietly ■with 
Alam KbAn to Alimadnagar. He died in 1508 after naming as liis 
successor tis son BurMn, a cliild of seven years. 

Among Ahmad’s great qualities were continence and modesty. 
WTien any of his officers were backward on the day of battle it was 
his custom to reward instead of reproaching them. One of his 
courtiers asked the cause of this unusual conduct and Ahmad replied 
that princes like masters of the hunt alone know how to train 
for the chase. He was famous for his skill as a swordsman, and 
established schools for single stick and wrestling in all quarters of 
the city of Ahmadnagar. In all quarrels he who gavo the first 
wound was considered the victor. In consequence of this 
encouragement, a crowd of young men assembled every day at the 
palace to show their skill as swordsmen, till at last a day seldom 
passed in which one or two combatants were not killed. This 
custom, so congenial to the Deccan HLardthifs, spread far and wide, 
and, according to Ferishta, in his time (1588) learned divines and 
philosophers, as well as nobles and princes, practised duelling. 
Those who showed any backw.ardness were considered wanting in 
spirit.^ 

®As BurhAn Nizilm Shah was a child of seven Mukamil Khdn 
Dakhani, an able statesman and general, was appointed Vakil or 
Protector, and his son, under the title of Aziz-ul-llulk, received the 
office of Sar Nobat or Commander of the Iloasehold Troops. So 
much attention was paid to the education of the young prince, that, 
in his tenth year, he read poetry with ease and with proper emphasis 
and wrote exceedingly well.® During tlie next three years the pride 
of Aziz-ul-Mulk, who, with his father had gained complete contix)! 
over all the aSairs of government, grew 'so unbearable that the 
other nobles strove to overthrow bis influence, depose Burhiin the 
young king, and raise Raja-ju his younger brother to the throne. 
Bibi Aisha, who had been nurse to the young king’s mother, dressed 
Raja-ju in girl’s clothes, and took him in her litter towards the 
city. Before she reached the city she was overtaken by the palace 
servants and brought buck. Her object was discovered and the 
princes were closely watched. Soon after this the protector’s 
enemies were persuaded to quit Ahmadnagar with eight thousand 
followers. They entered the service of Ald-ud-din Imdd-ul-Mulk, 
ruler of Berdr, and excited him to attack Burhdn Nizam’s dominions. 
Imdd-ul-Mulk marched with a large army. At Ranuri near the 
frontier he was met by the protector, aided by Khwdja JahSn Dakhani 
of Pardnda, and totally defeated (1510). He fled without halting till 


' Briggs’ ■Pcrislita, III. 208. Syods Murtaaa and Hasan, two old and respected 
courtiers, had a triding dispute with three Dakhani brothers .also men of age and 
position. The parties met in a street at Bijlipnr in Ferishta’s presence and fought with 
fury. First the son of Syed Murtaza, a youth of twenty was killed by one of the 
Dakiianis. The father and uncle engaged the other two Dakhanis but they also were 
killed. Before their bodies avere removed the three Dakhani^had died of the wounds 
they had received. Ditto. -Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 210-236. 

^ Ferishta mentions seeing in the royal library at .Ahmadnagar a treatise on the 
duties of kings copied by Burh&n Hisdm at the age of ten, 
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he reached Elichpnr leaving his baggage, horses, and elephants. 
Through fbe intercession of the king of Khandesh he concluded a 
peace ■(vitii ilnkamil Khan. Bnrhdn, who accompanied the forces, 
on account of bis tender age, was seated on the same saddle with 
his tutor Aj'Jsir Khdn. Some time after this Burh^in Kfizilm Shdh’s 
Hindu relictions, the accountants of Pathri in Berdx expressed a wish 
to recovef their ancient rights in the village. MukamilKhdn wrote 
to Imdd-«1-Mnlk, requesting him ns a favour to Burhan NiziSm 
Shah to gi^e op Pathri and receive another district in its stead. Imdd- 
iil-Mulk fcfused the exchange and built a fort at Pdthri. Some tiiPe 
after Mukamil Khan, going on a pleasure party to Elura, made » 
sudden march against Pathri, carried it by assault, and left the fo^ 
in charge of Hidn Muhammad Ghnri who distinguished himself on the 
occasion, and was honoured with the title of Kamil Khdn. When the 
young kiog' reached manhood he married a dancing girl called 
Amina aitd placed her at the head of the palace. He also learnt to 
drink wijie. Mukamil Khan the protector, aware that his influeuco ■ 
was failing, approached the throne, laid the seals of office at tho 
king’s foot, and called upon the king as he was able to conduct 
state affairs to excuse him from interfering in public business- 
Burhiin agreed to MukamiPs request, raised his sons to high rank, 
and from this time Mukamil led a retired life till his death. 

Of tho kingdom of Ahmadnagar in the early years of the sixteenth ,, 
century Barbosa the Portuguese traveller writes': Oncoming oot 
of Gujaritt towards the south and in tho inner parts of India is the 
kingdom of tho Dakhani king. The king is a Moor and a largo 
part of his people are Gentiles. Ho is a great lord and has many 
sulqccts und a large territory which stretches far inland. It bss 
very good sea ports of great trade in tho goods used on the main- 
land, the \)eing ^hen\ m’K.dih’Darfoou'D'iJniriy mVios soufti 
Uoiubay, 

In IS33, Bibi Mariam, the sister of Ismilol Adil Shah of Bijiipur, 
nas given in marriage to Burh^.n and tho nuptials were celebrated 
with grent splendour. Asad Khan of Belganm, tho Bijdpnr enVoy 
m his master’s name had promised to give Sholapur as tho princess 
dowry. Isiiiilel Adil Shiih afterwards denied that ho had anthoriued 
tho cession of Sholapur, and Burbiln was induced to drop the 
demand nnd to return to Ahmadnagar. As Amina tho favourite 
f[uecn, assumed superiority over her, the BijSpnr princess complained 
to lior brother of the affront offered to her. Tho Bijnpnr monarch 
remonstrated with the Ahmadnagar ambassador and the r|uarTol Jed 
to l.asting ill feeling. In 152-1 Burhdn Nizdm Slidh, aided by Borid 
Shah of Bedar and Iraad Shah of Boriir, marched against Sholapur. 
Ismael Add Shah moved with 9000 bowmen to defend tho place. I" 
tho engagement that followed tho Ahmadnagar troops wore defeated 
by Asad Kh.'In, Iraad Shdh fled to Gavalgbar, and Burbdn, ovorcomo 
with the heat, was conveyed by bis troops to Ahmadnagar. In 1527, 
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ImSd Shdt of Berdr led an army against and took Pdtliri, but it was 
soon after recovered by Burban Nizam after a close siege of two 
months. On taking Pdthri Burhan razed the works to the ground and 
gave the district in charity to his Brdhman relations in whose hands 
it continued till the reign of the Emperor Akhar (1556-1605). After 
destroying Pathri, Barhjin marched to Mdhur, and from Mdhnr to 
Blichpnr. Imdd Shdh fled to Bnrbdnpur and with the Khandesh 
king marched back against Burhdn. The allies were totally defeated^ 
losing 300 elephants and all their baggage. In 1529, at the request 
of the alUes, Bahddnr ShdhofGnjardt (1525-1535) marched to their 
aid. Alarmed at this addition to their strength Burhdn sent letters 
of congratulation to Bdbar on his elevation to the throne of Delhi, ■ 
and also addressed Ismilel Adil Shdh of Bijd.pur, Amir Berid Shdh 
of Bedar, and Sultdn Kuli Kutb Shah of Golkonda. Of these 
only Amir Berid Shdh marched to join him with 6000 foreign 
horse. Bahddur ShdhmarohedtowardsBurhdn Nizdm Shdh’s army 
and encamped near Bid, where he was completely cut off between 
Paithan and Bid by Amir Berid Shah. About 3000 men were 
killed and upwards of seventy camels laden with treasure fell into 
the assailants’ hands. To avenge this disgrace Bahadur Shdh sent 
20,000 horse under Khuddvand Klhdn, but this division was also 
defeated. As a third detachment under Imdd Shah followed Bnrhdu 
Nizdm fell back first on Pardnda and then on Jnunar. Bahadur Shdh 
marched on Ahmadnagar and lived for forty days in Burhdn Nizam’s 
palace. He then left Imdd Shdh to conduct the siege of the fort 
and marched to Daulatabad. Burhdn Nizdm Shdh, who meanwhile 
hovered about the Gujaratis cuttingofE their supplies, wrote to Ismdel 
Adil Shdh praying him to march in person to his relief. Ismdel, 
who was engaged with Vijaynagar, was unable to come, but sent 
500 chosen horse under his general Haidar-ul-MuIkKazvini. Burhdn 
Nizdm Shdh, disappointed in his hopes, deprived Shaikh Jdfar, who 
had become very unpopular among all classes of people, of the 
office of minister or Peshwa, and bestowed it on one Kdvar Sain a 
Brahman, a man endowed with wisdom, penetration, and integrity. 

By Kavar Sain’s advice Burhdn marched with all the troops he could 
gather from Junnar to Ahmadnagar and shortly after succeeded in 
gaining a position in the hills near Daulatabad and within eight 
miles of the Gujardt army. For three months he harassed the 
enemy by skirmishes and night attacks, bnt, being afterwards 
defeated in a general action, he sued for peace through the Ehdndesh 
and Berdr kings, to whom he promised to return the forts and 
elephants he had taken in war. These two princes accordingly 
represented to Khuddvand Khdn that they had called in the Gnjardt 
king only to recover Mdhur and Pdthri, but that he now seemed to 
have extended his views to the possession of their country. 
Khuddvand remarked that this was their own fault, and they resolved 
to break the league. When the league wasbroken and representations 
made to the Gujarat king, Imad iShah agreed to pass provisions to 
Daulatabad and retired to Elichpur. Burhdn acknowledged the 
Gujardt king’s superiority by causing the public prayers to be read 
in his name and Bahadur Shah returned to Gujarat. The Khdndesh 
king’s elephants were restored to him, but when the forts of Mdhur 
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BijApur between IbrAhim and bis minister Asad KbAn of Bclgaurd 
invited Atf ir Borid SbAh of Bcdar to join btm. At tbo same time hs 
caused a feilse report to be spread that Asad KbAn, wbo was a stanneb 
Sbia, bad invited tbo two monarchs to BijApur and promised to givo 
up Belgaum. Having thus poisoned tbo BijApur king's mind against 
bis minister, BurbAn NizAm SbAb marcliod on ShoMpur, soizod its 
five and a half districts^ and made them over to !^wAi,a JabAn 
Dakbani. He then marched to Belgaum, took possession of the fort, 
and plundered tbo tOTOS that did not submit. In spito of Asad 
KbAn’s prayers Ibrjlhim Adil SbAb, wbo feared trcacbory, refased 
to march against BurbAn. Asad KbAn, seeing no security but by 
going over to tbe enemy joined the allies with 6000 troops and 
BurbAn NizAm marched on BijApur. IbrAbim Adil SbAb deserted 
bis capital and toek shelter at Knlbarga. Tbougb bo bad joined tbo 
enemy Asad KbAn’s sympathies were entirely with bis master 
IbrAbim. He wrote to ImAd SbAb of BorAr ejqjlaining bis position, 
and, on tbe arrival of a reinforcement from BorAr, be quitted Burhan’s 
camp and joined the BerAr troops. BurbAn, wbo was no match for 
this combination, retreated towards Abmadnagar pursued by tbo 
BerAr and BijApur army. Being forced to leave bis capital a prey to 
tbe invaders, BurbAn took post in tbe strong fortress of Daulatabad, 
where, as bis ally Amir Berid SbAb of Bedar died, he concluded a 
peace, and restored to IbrAbim Adil SbAb tbe five and a half districts 
of SbolApuT. Next year (1543) BurbAn NizAm SbAb sent SbAb Tahir 
to tbe court of tbe king of Golkonda to congratulate him on his 
coming to the throne, and to make private overtures to join in a 
league with RAm Raja of Vijaynagar against BijApur. In 154C, at 
the instigation of RAm Raja, Burhan NizAm ShAh again moved to 
reduce Kolharga, and IbrAbim Adil ShAh marched from BijApur 
to oppose him. BurbAn took a strong position on the left bank of 
tire RVnma, wrd llBsAbiva, finding it ivapnasslfia In nvnsa tfia xivav 
ilni-mg the rains, encamped on tbe right bank. Both armies lay 
inactive for three months in sight of each other, till, at last, 
tired of delay, IbrAbim Adil SbAb crossed tbe river, attacked tbo 
Abmadnagar troops, and totally defeated them with tbe loss of 250 
elephants and 170 cannons and tumbrils. BurbAn NizAm SbAb noW 
sent bis trusty minister SbAb TAbir to beg tbe aid of Air Berid 
SbAb of Bedar, but bis mission failed. In consequence of this refusal 
of aid, BurbAn next year marched with an army against Bedar. 
He began operations by laying siege to Ansa. The BijApur troops 
joined the Bedar forces at Kalliani which was j)romised as a reward 
to Ibrahim Adil SbAb. The albes raised the siege, but in an action 
which took place within four miles of KalliAni they were defeated 
with considerable loss and Ansa shortly afterwards fell to BurbAn. 
BurbAn then marched against Udgir which also be reduced, and 
from Udgir went against KAndbAr. Here tbe allies made another 
efiort to raise tbe siege and were a second time defeated with the 
loss of their heavy baggage. KAndbAr shortly after fell, and 
BnrhAn Nizam Shah returned towards bis capital (154S). On hiS 
way home be was met by deputies from a party in BijApur, who, 
oppressed by the cruelty and bad government of Ibrahim, were 
anxious to set bis younger brother on tbo throne. BurbAn and tbe 
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king of Golkonda, wlio had also agreed to join the league, moved 
towards Bijapur. BurhAn made an unsuccessful attempt to take 
Belgaum from Asad ]Ihd,n and was compelled to retreat. Shortly 
after Shd.h Tahir died and Burhdn fell back on his capital and made 
over the seals to Kdsim Beg Hakim and Gopalrav a Brdhman. As 
Asad Khanof Belgaum diedahoutthe sametime (1549) Burhdn Nizdm 
resolved with the aid of Bdm Bdja of Vijaynagar, to make another 
attack on Bijapur. At Bam Bidja^s desire Burhdn moved at once from 
Ahmadnagar and surrounding KalHani effectually blocked all 
communication, Ibrdhim Adil Shdh marched to relieve it. Burhdn 
fortified his lines, and was shortly after fortunate in surprising the 
Bijdpur army so completely that Ibrdhim had scarcely time to make 
his escape and fly towards Bid and Pardnda, while his troops fled 
leaving their tents, baggage, and artillery in Burhdn’s hands. 
Eiallidni surrendered without further opposition. As he fled 
through the enemy’s country, Ibrdhim came suddenly before 
Pardnda, and taking possession of it, gave it in charge to one of his 
Dakhani officers. He laid waste the surrounding country and levied 
heavy contributions, but hearing of Burhdn’s approach retreated 
towards Bijdpar, Before the Ahmadnagar troops had arrived 
within forty miles, Ibrahim’s governor at Pardnda, who mistook 
the buzzing of a gnat for the sound of Burhdn’s trumpets, fled, 
and, on the third day after his flight, the fortress was occupied by 
Ahmadnagar troops. Burhdn restored Pardnda fort to Khwdja Jahdn 
Dakhani and marched back to Ahmadnagar. In the same year (1549) 
Burhdn without opposition marched his army through great part of 
the Bijdpur territory, and, as arranged with Edm Edja of Vijaynagar, 
he besieged Sholdpur, and, after a blockade of three months, carried 
it by assault. He was about to advance to Knlbarga, when, 
hearing that Rdm Edja after reducing Edichur and Mndgal had 
returned to Vijaynagar, he also returned to Ahmadnagar. In 1553 
Burhdn again formed an alliance with Edm Edja and marched 
towards Bijdpur, and Ibrdhim, unable to cope with him, retired to. 
Panhala near Kolhdpur. Bijapur was besieged. But Burhdn fell 
suddenly sick, returned to his capital, and soon after died, at the age 
of fifty-four, after a reign of forty-seven years. His body was 
embalmed and entombed at Karbela in Persia, near the burial place 
of Hasan the son of Ali the Prophet. He left two sons Husain and 
Abdul Kddar by his favourite wife Amina, and two others Shah Ali 
and Mirdn Muhammad Bakar by Bibi Mariam the daughter of 
Yusuf Adil Shdh. He had also another son Shdh Haidar married to 
the daughter of Khwdja Jahdn Dakhani.^ 


1 According to the Portuguese chronicles of the time, Burhin BTizdm was endowed 
with great national and political sa^city, and his court was a hospitable resort of 
the best men of the time. Among tus courtiers he had a Portuguese Simao Fe^, 
who had embraced Uuhammadinism and was held in such high esteem that the king 
appointed him minister and general of his army. Notwithstanding his change of 
faith. Feres was always friendly to his conntrymen and enter^ned no respect for 
- those who imitated him in forsaking their own reli^on. The king on his death-bed 
recommended his successor to the good offices of this faithful servant, and Peres 
executed with fidelity all the duties with which he was charged. Soon after the death 
of the king, the young prince had an unpleasant afihay with Adil Ehiiii in 
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^ Husain Niziim ShSh succeeded his father in the thirteenth year 
of his age. Two parties were formed, the Ahyssinians embracing 
Husain Nizdm Shah’s cause, and the Dakhanis both llusalmdns and 
Hindus that of his brother Abdul Kadar, who at length being 
deserted by his party took refuge with Imild-ul- Mulk of BerJlr. The 
other brothers Shah AH and Miran Muhammad Bakar fled to their 
uncle at Bijapur. Shah Haidar went to his father-in-law at Paranda 
and laid claim to the throne. Hnsain marching against him, he with 
his father-in-law the governor, fled to the Bijilpnr court, and Pardnda 
fell to the Nizilm Shilhi forces. Ibrahim Adil Shah openly espoused 
the cause of the refugees, and marched against Sholapur which had 
been taken during the last reign. Hnsain received from Imiid Shah 
of Berar a reinforcement of 7000 cavalry and moved to raise the siege. 
Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, who had left the Nizdm Shahi service and had gone 
over to Bijiipur, and who was known throughout the Deccan for his 
courage and for the efficiency of his horsemen, being driven from the 
Bijilpur kingdom, was allowed to return to Ahmadnagar, and was 
subsequently treacherously put to death. His family was conducted 
in safety by one of his chief dependents Kabul Khiln to Golkonda 
where Kabul Khiln was received into the service of Ibrdhim Kutb 
Shilh. At this time Hnsain Niz.to Shdh, in concert with Ibrahim 
Kutb Shilh, marched to invade the Bijapur country. But as Kutb 
Shall returned to his capital Husain NizAm Shilh was compollod to 
fall back on Ahmadnagar. In the same year Hnsain detached 
Muhammad Wnstad Ni.«h!lpnri and Chulbi Rumi Khiln® against 
Rovdanda, and the Portuguese who had built the fort promised not 
to molest Ahmadnagar subjects. Hnsain also carried his arms into 
Khiludosh and took the fort of Gdlna. In 1559 Ali Adil Shilh the 
now king of Bijapur formed an alliance with Rilm Rilja and Ibrahim 
Kutb Shall, while Husain Hizilm Shah made fresh overtures to Imild- 
nl-JIulk of Berilr who received Husain’s daughter in marriage. 
The allied sovereigns reached Ahmadnagar with an army of 900,000 
jnfaiitry. Hnsain Shslh fled to Paithan and asked the Borar, 
Klulnclcsh, and Bedar kings to march to his aid. Khiln Jahiln the 
brother of the Bedar king, now in the Berilr service instead of 
rendering assistance, marched with COOO horse to the Ahmadnagar 
frontier to attack Hiwain Nizam Shilh, but being defeated joined tlio 
Bijilpnr troops. The allies laid siege to Ahmadnagar. But 
Ibrilhim Kutb Shilh, jealous of the Bijilpur king’s power, connived 
at supplies passing to the garrison, and one of his generals kept 
communication both with Husain Nizam Shilh at Paithan and with 


nIiMi tlic oM miui-tcr loit hi» life anil the rtw Nbiim-ul-Mulk was left to hie 
iiliins un.Muihil alike hy the ailMccof lii.| sober mini.it(.r and the example of his 
vi-i fitl.tr. .ttiorilin;; to Ilio^o do Cento, the dtti.i.,fd kino bring aireotcrt by 
bpri -y or St. I^a/arus’ mahad} ai lie calN it, and all medical cfforti to cure bim 
biMr" faibd, ■» n rcciimincmltd by one of bis court pbysiciana to try aa a Init 
ri'onrte the tff. ctof bathing in cluldrcn's hliiod. barge ciitemii wire filled with 
1 hod 1 ut the bb oj pri'cnption wai not fuccc>.iful. Da Cunba’e Ciiaiil, 4 1-15, 

1 Ilnjja’ Ftn-Lta, III. C.37--4'). 

- T1 ii I fi.i cr cast thi JIalik-i Maid.in or Lord of tlie Plain the fatnoiie liras? gun 
r t at Dijifur. Ilu tomb at Abniadnag.ir lia? liecn lately converted into .an'’ 
Kr...l.=h I r.tcr'a rcaidence, TLc mculd in vvhich the gun wae cast may still be seen 
io t! .. gaij.u. 
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the hills and the river rose so suddenly during the night that 300 
of Ram Raja’s horses and a vast number of carriage cattle were 
drowned ; and twenty officers of rank and upwards of 25,000 men 
were swept away in the torrent. Rd.m Rdja raised the siege and moved 
towards the Karndtak, and Ali Adil Shdh followed his example. The 
Bijdpnr officers made frequent incursions into the Sholdpur district 
belonging to Husain Nizdm Shdh who sent 1000 bullock-loads of 
grain under a strong escort to Sholapur to provision the fort for a 
siege. Murtaza Khdn a Bijdpur officer learning of this convoy marched 
and defeated the !Niz^m Shd>hi detachment between Paranda and 
Sholdpur, and began to plunder and spread over the country. About ■ 
150 elephants were captured and sent to Bijapur. Meanwhile the 
Nizdm Shahis collected about 2000 horse and pursuing the Bijapur 
troops came suddenly upon Murtaza Khdn who had retired to Naldurg, 
took him prisoner, and sent him to Ahmadnagar. Husain marched 
in person at the head of his army and carried with him to ShoMpur 
30,000 loads of grain. In 1564 Husain entered into a league with , 
the three Muhammadan kings of Bijapur, Bedar, and Golkonda against 
Ram E4ja of Vijaynagar. The united armies marching south crossed 
the Krishna and encamped on the Hukeri river, near which was 
Edm Rdja at the head of 70,000 cavalry and 90,000 infantry chiefly 
matchlockmen, besides archers and ar^lerymen. The allied kings 
conceiving themselves unequal to cope with this formidable army 
made overtures for peace. But as Rd,m Rdja refused to listen to their ■ 
proposals, the Muhammadan kings resolved to fight till death. 
The Bijdpur king was on the right, Husain Nizdm Shah in the 
centre, and the Golkonda and Bedar kings on the left. Husain 
Nizam Shdh’s front was covered by 600 guns placed in three lines, 
heavy, middle-sized, and small, the whole commanded by the famous 
artillery officer Ohulbi Rumi Khan. Two thousand foreign archers 
in front of the guns kept a heavy discharge on the enemy as he 
approached. The archers fell back as the Vijaynagar troops advanced 
till they were close to the heavy battery which opened on them 
with such effect that they retreated in confusion with dreadful loss. 
Chulbi Rumi Khan had provided bags of copper money to load 
with should the enemy close and these proved so destructive that 
upwards of 5000 Hindus were left dead close to the muzzles of the 
guns. Kishwar Khan, an officer of the Bijdpur army, pursued the 
enemy with 5000 cavalry into the centre of Ram Raja’s line, where, , 
in attempting to make his escape on foot. Ram Rdja was overtaken 
by one of the Nizam Shdhi elephants which seized him in his trunk. 
On being brought to Husain, Edm Raja was beheaded and his army 
fled to Vijaynagar.^ Husain returned’ to Ahmadnagar where he 
died shortly after of a disorder brought on by excess. He left 
four sons and four daughters. 

*Mnrtaza Nizdm Shah, Husain’s son, commonly called the Divdna 
or madman, ascended the throne when ho was a minor. His mother 


* Further and somewhat different details are given in the Bij.4pur Statistical 
Accotint. The records seem to agree that the honour of winning this great battle rests 
with Husain Kizdm and the Ahmadnagar troops. » Briggs’ Ferishta, IH. 2S0-270, 
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Khunza Sultana for six years acted as regent. She raised her three 
brothers Ain-ul-Mulk; Tdj Khan, and Etibar Khun to the first rank 
of nobility, and appointed Mulla Inayat Khdu to the office of 
minister or Peshwa. She sat daily in court, transacting business 
behind a curtain. Edm llaja’s brother Yonkatadri, pressed by the 
Bijdpnr troops, applied for relief to Khunza Sultana, who, marching 
against Bijapur at the head of an army accompanied by her 
young son ilurtaza, forced Ali Adil Shah to retire from 
V^ijaj’uagar to defend his own country. Peace was soon after 
concluded between the two powers and a league was subsequently 
formed against Tufal Khan who, as prime minister, had usm’ped 
authority in Berdr. Both the Bijdpur and Ahmadnagar troops 
entered that country, plundered it, and marched back before 
the rains. On their return Ali Adil Shdh tried to seize the 
young king of Ahmadnagar, but his mother, the regent, being 
warned fled through the night and escaped to Ahmadnagar. In 
1567, Ali Adil Shdh invaded the Nizdm Shahi dominions and took 
several places. Khunza Sultdna, by the extreme honour she 
showed to her relations, gave offence to some of the nobles, who 
complained to the king. With the king’s permission they gained 
over some of the chief nobles and attempted to overthrow the queen’s 
authority. They some time after repaired to the palace, but rhe 
childish fears of the king made him conclude the secret was be- 
trayed. To save himself he revealed the plot to his mother who 
instantly caused the principal conspirators to be secured. In 1569, 
the queen marched with her son to oppose the encroachments of 
Kishwar Khan the Bijilpur general. At Dhamangaon, Mnrtaza 
gained over the principal nobles and sent Habash Khdn to tell the 
queen that she should no longer take part in public affairs. 
Enraged at this message she summoned her supporters and made a 
show of resistance, but was soon seized and her attendants fled. 
The king, assuming charge of the government, marched at the 
head of the army. On nearing the enemy's camp he received an 
insulting letter from the Bijilpur general, and swore that he would 
not rest till he had entered the Dharur fort. He put on his 
armour and succeeded in reaching the gate, where amidst showers 
of shot, arrows, and rockets poured from the fort walls he 
escaped unhurt, though many of his men horses and elephants 
were killed. As the enemy’s fire suddenly ceased the Ahmadnagar 
troops entered unopposed and found the fort empty. An arrow had 
pierced the heart of Kishwar Khan and the garrison had fled. 
Murtaza cut off Kishwar Khdn’s head a,nd hung it over the 
battlements, and marched on to invade Bijdpur. Ibrdhim Kutb 
Shdh of Golkonda, who at first acted in concert with him, was 
treated in an unfriendly way by Murtaza and was forced to make his 
escape, leaving his camp to be plundered by the Nizdm Shahis. 
Murtaza concluding a treaty with the Bijdpur king, returned to 
Ahmadnagar, and appointing Jalal-nd-din Husain his prime 
minister marched against the Portuguese fort of Eejdanda in the 
Konkan. Owing to the bravery of the Portuguese, aided according 
to Musalmdn accounts by the treachery of Murtaza’s officers who 
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•were bribed by presents of Portuguese wine, be was obliged to raise 
tbe siege and return to Abmadnagar. He displaced several of bis 
ministers, and conferred tbe office of agent or vdidl on Ohangiz 
Kbdn a nobleman of great abilities who restored public affaira 
His address effected an alliance with the BijApur king who agreed 
to allow Murtaza to take Berdr and Bedar. In 1572, Murtaza 
marched to Berar, and by the gallantry and good conduct of bis 
general Obangiz Khfin drove Tufal Khdn and bis son fromBlichpur to 
the hills and took their heavy baggage and 200 elephants, TufdlKhan 
after wandering for six months in the hills fled to Burbdnpur, where 
tbe Khdndesb king for fear of Murtaza’ s anger refused to give 
him protection. Tufdl returned to bis fort of Narndla and applied 
for aid to tbe emperor Akbar who, pleased with the opportunity of 
mixing in Deccan affairs, required Murtaza at once to retire from 
Tufdl’s territory. Murtaza took no notice of Akbar’s message. He 
captured Narndla and all tbe chief Berdr forts, seized end placed 
in confinement Tufdl Khdn, bis master Burhdn Imad-ul-Mnlk and 
bis family, who shortly after died, it was said, by poison.^ Murtaza 
on Gbangiz Khan’s advice marched to Bedar. But hearing that a 
force of 3000 horse and seven or eight thousand infentry, despatched 
by the Khdndesh king Mirdn Muhammad to support a pretender to 
the throne, had driven out several of his posts and held a great portion 
of the country, he returned with the greatest expedition and sent 
in advance Syed Murtaza one of his generals, before whom the 
pretender was forced to fly and his followers scattered. Murtaza 
NizAm ShAh entered Khfodesh by the Eohankheda pass and ravaged 
the country to Burhanpur, Miriu Muhammad the KhAndesh king 
retiring to the fort of Aslr. Murtaza Nizam marched in person to 
Asir and from it sent parties who wasted the country round, so that 
Mird.n was obliged to purchase the retreat of the Abmadnagar 
troops. Shortly after thus Ibrahim Kntb Shah, through his ambas- 
sador, offered Ohangiz Khdn a large sum to prevent the intended 
attack on Bedar. Ohangiz Elhan refused the money with indignation, 
saying that the Nizam Shahi treasures were at his disposal. The 
ambassador now endeavoured to effect his purpose by bringing over 
to his design Sdhib Khdn, a favourite of the king, who had been 
ill-treated by Ohangiz Khdn. Sdhib Khan entered into the plot and 
informed the king that he heard that Ohangiz Khdn intended to 
assume royal titles in Berar. The king did not believe the story, but 
as Sdhib Khan persisted that it was true, he resolved to wait for proof. 
It happened soon after that Ohangiz Khdn suggested that he ought to 
stay with an army in the conquered country in order to gain the good- 
will of the people. The king thought this suggestion a striking 
confirmation of Sdhib Khdn’s story and showed marked displeasure. 
Ohangiz Khdn alarmed for his safety staid away from the court 
feigning sickness. This conduct satisfied the king that his suspicions 


1 The Moghalhietorian writes ; Mir Mvirtaza and Khudilvand Kh4n, mlerot the 
country of Kijir intheDeccao, marched to attack Abmadnagar. They were defeitied 
in battle by Salibat Khdn, the vaMl of Nizim-ul-lTulk and Sien came complaining to 
the Imperial court. Tabkdt-i-Akbaii in Elliot and Dowson, V. 441. 
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to Ills prison. He was succeeded by Kasim Beg Hakim as regent 
and^ by Mirza Muhammad Taki as minister. Peace with 
Ibrahim Adil Shah being concluded at the king’s command, 
the marriage of prince Mirsln Husain with the Bijapur 
princess was celebrated with great splendour. Not long after this 
the king again becoming suspicious of his son resolved to destroy 
him, and while the youth was sleeping in his chamber set fire to 
his bed clothes and fastened the door upon him. The prince’s cries 
for help brought to his aid his father’s favourite Fatteh SlisLh 
who secretly carried him off to Daulatabad. When the king heard 
of this he confined all his ministers and appointed others, and, as 
they also refused to kill the prince, they were displaced and the regency 
was given to Mirza Kh/in. Mirza Kh4n, seeing the disordered 
state of the king’s intellect, pretended acquiescence with the king’s 
commands, and wrote privately to Bijdpur that if a detachment were 
sent to the borders he would make it a pretext for raising troops and 
would then openly espouse the prince’s cause. The Bijdpur regent 
complying with the request, Mirza Khan, by the king’s order, collected 
troops and marched from Ahmadnagar and encamped near the 
town of Eanuri. Mirza Khan did not move onwards. Perishta 
the historian was sent to enquire the cause.* Mirza Khhn, knowing 
Ferishta’s attachment to the king, bribed Fatteh Shah the king’s 
favourite to obtain the king’s order for his recall and for the 
immediate advance of the ai-my. Ferishta getting timely notice of 
Mirza Khdn’s orders to prevent his return from the camp, made his 
escape in the night. Mirza Khtin meanwhile marched to Daulatabad 
to bring the prince and seat him on the throne. The king being 
too ill to mount a horse, by Ferishta’s advice sent orders to 
release Salabat Khiin and prepared to go himself in a litter to meet 
him. But learning from Fatteh Shah that the guards would 
seize and imprison him, he resolved to wait in the palace for 
SaMbat Khan’s arrival. The troops perceiving the king’s imbecility 
deserted in crowds to Daulatabad, whence Mirza Kh^n hastened to 
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1 Muhammad KAsim Ferishta was born at Astrabad on the border of tbe Caspian 
Sea. He was the sou of Ghnlsim Ali Hindu Shah a learned man, who, quitting his 
native country travelled into India and eventually readied Ahmadnagar during the 
reign of Mnrtaza Nizim Shiih. Ferishta had only attained his twelfth year when he 
reached Ahmadnagar and was a fellow-student with the youngpnnce Mirin Husain 
whom Ferishta’s father, on account of his learning, was chosen to instruct in Persian. 
His father dying soon after his arrival Fenshta was left an orphan in his youth. 
But the introduction which his father’s acquirements had procured him at court 
secured to the son the patronage and favour of the king, so that on the day his 
royal master was dethroned he hdd the ofiSco of captain of the guard. The new 
king was himsdf deposed and murdered in less than a year. Ferishta, then aged 
seventeen, appears to have taken no part in the revolutions which succeeded the 
death of his patron. His affection for the Shia faith prevented his having many 
f I lends among the stronger party at court and this made him anxious to avoid the 
scenes which were likely to follow, so that not long after (1589) he left Ahmadnagar 
and settled at the neiglibouring court of Bijdpur where he was kindly received oy 
the minister and regent Dildwar Kliin who introduced him to the king Ihrdhim Add 
Shih II. From the station Ferishta filled in Ahmadnagar it seems hkely that he 
entered the BijUpur service in a military capacity. Afterwards in an engagement 
with Jamdl Khdn he was wounded and taken prisoner, but made his escape. At Bijd- 
pur he began and finished his famous history in furtherance of which he observes, that 
his patron Ibrdhim Adil Shdh spared no expense to procure the most ample materials. 
Briggs’ Ferishta, I. xxxix.-xlviii. 
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wifcli a few attendants and was seized by tbe minister and made 
prisoner. Mirza Klian sent for the king’s cousins Ibr.abim and 
Ismdcl who were confined at Lohogad in Poona, and meanwhile kept 
the king’s imprisonment a secret. When the princes came from 
Lohogad Mirza Khiin summoned several of the leading nobles into 
the fort, and declared to them that the king was deposed, and that 
Ismael Nizam, the younger of the two brothers then only in 
his twelfth year was appointed his successor. While the assembly 
was saluting the new king, Jamal Khdn, a military leader, with 
several other officers and soldiers, chiefly Abyssinians and 
Dakhanis, assembled at the gates of the foit demanding to 
see Mirdn Husain their lawful sovereign. Jamdl Kh.ln sent 
persons to proclaim through the city what had been done 
by Mirza Khiin and to warn the people that if Mirza Khan were 
allowed to act thus uncontrolled, the native nobles and people 
of the country would soon be slaves to foreign adventurers. The 
Dakhani troops and the inhabitants flew to arms and in a short 
time about 5000 horse and foot with a numerous mob joined Jamal 
Khd,n who was .also supported by all the Abyssinians. Mirza Khan 
commanded the king’s head to be cut off, and, placing it on a pole, 
planted it on one of the bastions of the citadel. At Jamal Khdn’s 
instance the mob heaped piles of wood and straw against the gates 
of the fort and set them on fire. The gates were burnt and Mirza 
Khdn and his friends rushed from the fort. Numbers were slain 
but Mirza Khln made good his escape. Tbe troops and the mob put 
to death every foreigner they found in the fort and in the city. 
Mirza Khan was seized near Junnar and brought hack to Ahmad- 
nag<ar. He was first carried through the city on an ass and his 
body mangled. The massacre continued for seven days, and nearly 
a thousand foreigners were murdered, a few only escaping under the 
protection of Dakhani and Abyssinian ofiicers. Mirfin Husain’s 
reign lasted ten months .and three days. 

' Jamdl KliAn now acknowledged Ismael Nizam Shiih as king. 
Being of the Mehdvi* sect ho persuaded the king to embrace the 
same tenets and to commit the power of government info the 
hands of his followers. He seized the property of the few 
foreigners who had escaped the massacre and forced them to guit 
Ahmadnagar. Most of the.se, including the historian Feri.shfa, 
obtained service with the king of Bijilpur. Among the 
discontented nobles was the chief of Berar, who, being .at soino 
distance from the capital, released Sah'ibat Khiln who had 
long been confined in the fort of Kehrla on the Berar frontier. 
Several discontented nobles joined his standard to oppose the 
Mchdvis, and, resolving to expel them from Ahmodnag.ar, .Salabat 
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■ Briegs' Ferishta, III. 27C-2S1. 

s TUe Slclidvis or M.aliadis .are a ecct of Slnhararoadans. Tlicy a«-.cri lint m the } car 
1530 (H. 060) a ocreon of tlio Uanori school who styled himself pyed Muhammail was 
the promised Itniin Mchdvi. The sect is fairly numerous m the Decran, .and is chiefly 
eonfined to tlio descendants of certain Afgliin tnUs. Furllicr details are giacn in the 
Population Chapter. 
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Khan marched towards the capital, while Dildwar Khan the 
Bijapur regent also approached from the aonth. Jamal Khdn first 
moved against Saldhat Khdn whom he totally defeated at the town 
of Paithan and forced to retreat to Burhdnpur. He then marched 
against the Bijd.iiur army. For fifteen days the two armies halted at 
Ashtain Sholdpar, withont making any hostile movement. At length 
a peace was concluded. Chdnd Bibi the widow of the late Adil Shdh 
of Bijdpur and the aunt of the present Ahmadnagar king was to he 
sent to the Bijapur camp and the Nizdm Shdhi government were 
to pay £850,000 (270,000 huns) to defray the war expenses.^ In 
1589, Salabat Khdn, who was now in his seventieth year, was 
allowed to retire to Talegaon, twenty miles north-west of Poona, a 
town which he had founded. He died before the close of the year 
and was buried in a tomb which he had built during his ministry 
on a hill six miles east of Ahmadnagar.^ 

Learning of the commotions at Ahmadnagar the emperor 
Akbar recalled Burhdn Nizdm from the estates which had been 
granted him in the north of India, allowed him to start for the 
Deccan, and allotted the frontier district of Hindia for his support 
till he should regain his authorily^ from his son. He also wrote to 
Edja Ali Khan of Khdndesh to support him. Having received 
overtures from many of the nobility, Burhau Nizam marched 
against his son, but was defeated. On renewing his attempt he was 
joined by a vast number of the Nizto Shahi troops as well as by an 
army from Bijdpur. Jamdl Khdn, having ordered Syed Amjad-ul- 
Mulk of Berdr to oppose Edja Ali and Burhiin Nizam on 
the northern frontier, himself marched with his troops, among 
whom were 10,000 Mehdvis, against the Bijapur army. At DJrasan 
whore the two armies met, the Bijdpur troops were defeated with 
the loss of 300 elephants. Soon after, learning that the Berdr troops 
had gone over to Burhdn Nizam, Jamdl Khdn marched his 
victorious army towards Berdr, while the Bijdpur king despatched 
the whole of his Maratha cavalry to follow Jamdl Khdn and out ofi 
his supplies. Deserted by his other troops, Jamdl Khan relied on 
the Mehdvis whose existence was identified with his welfare. An 
action near the frontier, though his troops suffered from want of 
water, was nearly ending in his favour when Jamal Khdn was killed 
by a chance shot His death was the signal of the king’s defeat. 
His army fled, accompanied by Ismdel Nizdm Shdh, who was taken in 
a village and confined by his father after a reign of two years. 

® Burhdn Nizdm Shdh 11., who was advanced in years, on ascending 
the throne gave himself to pleasure. His first act was to annul the 
orders in favour of the Mehdvi doctrines, and, by threatening 
with death those who persisted in the heresy, drove the sect out of 
his dominions. The Shia religion was restored, and many of the 
foreigners who had been driven out in consequence of Mirza Khan’s 


^ This is called ndlbdha or the price of horse-shoes. Since then the tax has been 
frequently levied by the MarithSs. 

- Saliibat Khdn’s tomb which is the most notable object near Ahmadnagar is now 
nsed as a health resort for Europeans stationed at Ahmadnagar, Details arc given 
under Places, Ahmadnagar, ’ Briggs' Ferishta, 111. 282-2S7. 
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rebellion, returned. THe Bijapur regent Dilawar Khan, wto Iiad 
been compelled to fly from Bijapur to Bedar, came to the Ahmadnagar 
court and was honourably received. Ibrdhim Adil Shilh remonstrated 
and Burhdii sent an insulting letter which brought on war. 

^ In 1592, at Dilawar’s instigation Bm*h5n marched towards the 
Bijapur frontier. On arriving at Mangalvedha, about thirteen miles 
south of Pandharpur, seeing that no army was sent to oppose 
him, he became suspicious of some stratagem to draw him 
into the heart of the enemy’s territory, and would have 
retreated, had not DilAwar Kh5,n prevailed on him to continue 
his advance as far as the Bhima. Here he halted, and, finding a 
ruined fortress, ordered it to be repaired. For some time the 
Bijapur king acted as if he was ignorant that an enemy was in 
his country. At length finding matters ripe for the execution of 
his design, he sent a messenger to Dilawar Eh^n, requesting him 
to return and again take the charge of his affaii-s. Dilawar, 
overjoyed at obtaining once more absolute power over the king, 
obtained bis dismissal from Bnrhdn Nizdm Shah who in vain 
represented to him that he was hastening to his destruction. On 
reaching Bijdpur Dildwar Khdu was blinded and sent as a prisoner 
to the fortress of Satdra. Then Ibrdhim sent 10,000 horse nnder 
Rumi Khdn Dakhani and 3000 of the household troops under Elias 
Khan. As the Biidpur Mardtha cavahy defeated several of his detach- 
ments, Burhdn Nizam Shdh went against them in person and drove 
them across the Bhima, which shortly after became so flooded that 
the Ahmadnagar troops could not cross in pursuit. Famine 
and pestilence caused such loss in Burban’s camp, that he was forced 
to retire some marches towards Ahmadnagar, where, as he received 
snppbes of provisions and as the pest had somewhat abated, he 
moved again towards Sholapur, but was defeated with the loss of 
100 elephants and 400 horses. His troops wearied by the long and 
fatiguing campaign deserted him, and as he found out a conspiracy 
among his officers to place his son on the throne, he began his 
retreat towards Ahmadnagar. Being harassed on his march he was 
obliged to sue for peace. Ibrahim Adil Shah for nearly a month 
refused to listen to any proposals. But at last agi’eed to peace on 
condition that Burhdn destroyed the fort which he had built in 
Bijdpur territory. Burhdn agreed and retired to Ahmadnagar mortified 
with the result of his campaign. In the same year Burhdn marched 
against Revdanda, and, despatching a large fm-ce to Chenl, built the 
Korla fort to command the harbour. The Portuguese in Revdanda 
obtained reinforcements frommany ports, and made two night attacks 
on the Muhammadans, killing on each occasion between three and 
four thousand Dakhanis.® Burhdn sent a reinforcement of 4000 
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^ Briggs’ Ferislita, 111.170-172. 

° The Portuguese historian states that 300 men eame from Bassein and 200 from 
Silsette, making in all, with the garrison, 1500 Europeans and as many native soldiers 
who attacked the Muhammadans and slew 10,000 men. Furhad Khan the governor 
and his family were taken prisoners. Ho and his daughters berame Christians and 
ivent to Portugal. Seventy .five guns were captured on this occasion. Faria-e-Souza, 
III. Part I. Chapter 8 in Briggs’ Ferishta, HI, 285 foot. 
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men under FurliSd Khan to Korla. And as other Portuguese troops 
Tvere expected from Daman and Bassein, he appointed Bahadur 
Gilani, at the head of all the foreign troops, governor of Korla, to 
blockade Eevdanda. The Muhammadans being now on their guard, 
the Portuguese lost in an attack on Revdanda 100 Europeans and 
200 native Portuguese. After this Bevdanda was so closely besieged 
that no aid could reach it by sea. The Portuguese were on the point 
of capitulating, when the tyranny of the king at Ahmadnagar 
induced many of the officers to quit the camp and proceed to court. 
At this time a fleet of sixty vessels full of men and stores, passing 
close to Korla, under cover of the night, anchored in the harbour of 
Bevdanda where they landed 4000 men, and on the following morning 
proceeded to attack Korla. Many of the Muhammadans fled in 
confusion to the fort, where being pursued they were massacred by 
the enemy. Upwards of 12,000 Muhammadans fell and the fort was 
reduced to ashes. The destruction of the Dakhanis enabled BarhiLn 
NizSm Shah to raise foreigners to the chief stations in the kingdom. 
In 1594, to assist Ismael in deposing his brother Ibrdhim Adil Shdh 
of BiyApuT, Bnrhdn marched from Ahmadnagar to Relgrmm. Bat 
at Par^nda, hearing that Ismdel had been taken and put to death, 
he returned to his capital where he shortly after fell dangerously 
ill. Ibrdhim Adil Shdh to punish BurhSn for supporting Ismael 
ordered his army to lay waste the Ahmadnagar frontier. On this 
Burhdn entered into an alliance with Venkatadri of Penkonda who 
agreed to invade Bijdpur on the sonib, while from the north Bnrhia 
sent an army to reduce Sholdpnr. This expedition ended in 
disaster. Uzbak Bahddnr the Ahmadnagar general was killed and 
his force defeated nnder the walls of Sholdpur. This news increased 
Burhdn EhAh’s disorder. Passing over Ismael, who was known to 
be an enemy of the Shias and a strict Mehdvi, he appointed 
Ibrdhim his successor. In spite of this appointment a report spread 
that Ismdel was to succeed his father, and all the foreigners fled to 
Bijapur, Tekhlds Khdn Muvallid a partisan of Ismdel raised a force 
andmarched toAhmadnagar. BurhdnSh^hthoughsicknearlyto death 
was carried in a palanquin at the head of his troops to Humdyunpur, 
and there defeated the prince who fled to Parfinda. The march greatly 
weakened the king who died on the day after his return to Ahmad- 
nagar (16th March 1594), after a reign of four years and sixteen 
days, 

^ By his father’s advice Ibr^im Nizam Shah appointed Mi4n 
Manju Dakhani his tutor to be his prime minister. YekhMs Khdn 
was pardoned, but he no sooner arrived at Ahmadnagar than he 
began to collect Abyssinians and Muvallids, and in a short 
time there were two parties, one headed hy the minister and 
the other hy Yekhl5s KL4n. Affairs fell into confusion and civil 
war seemed inevitable. As both parties behaved insolently towards 
Mir Safvi the BijApur ambassador who had come to condole and 
congratulate, Ibrdhim Adil ShSh declared war and marched to 
Shdhdurg to help the Ahmadnagar king who had now entirely lost his 


’ Briggs' Fcrisbta, III. 233-291, 
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authority. Tekhlda KhSn was for war while Mian Manju proposed to 
conclude a peace with Bii^pur that the whole forces of the Doccan 
might join to meet Akbar’s iutended invasion. Tekhlas Khan, notto be 
turned from his purpose of attacking Bijapur gained theking’s consent 
and sent an army to the frontier. Ibrfihim Adil Shdh bad yet made 
no attack on Ahmadnagar and Mifi,n Manju again proposed to make 
overtures of peace. But the king would not hear of retreating, 
passed the frontier, and levied contributions on the Bijapur 
villages. Hamid Khdn the Bijapur general opposed him, but, at 
Mian Manju’s intercession, who represented the king’s conduct as 
the result of his vicious habits and the evil practices of designing 
and wicked men, he avoided the Nizam Shdhis and encamped at a 
distance of two miles. The king who was given to drinking, persisted 
in an attack on the Bijd,pur army, and was shot in the head in the 
action which followed. His troops fled to Ahmadnagar with his body. 
His reign lasted only four months. 

^ On reaching the capital Mian Manju took possession of the 
treasury and the fortress and sent for Tekhlds Kh^n and other 
officers into the fort to consider the best means for conducting the 
government. Most of the Abyssinians proposed that the king’s only 
son Babddur an infant in arms should be proclaimed under the regency 
of ChdndBibihis father’s aunt. As Mian Manju was opposed to this 
and instead under his advice it was agreed to bring Ahmad, the son of 
a certain Shdh Tdhir" who had claimed to be the nephew of Husain 
Nizdm Shdh, a boy twelve years of age who was imprisoned at 
Daulatabad, Ahmad was crowned on the 6th of August 1694 and the 
prayers were read in the name of the twelve Imdms. The chiefs divided 
the kingdom among themselves, and removing Bahddur the late king 
Ibrdhim’s son from the charge of his aunt, sent him by force to the 
fortress of Chdvand. Shortly after, as it was discovered that Ahmad 
Shdh was not of the royal family, Yekhlas Khan, with the Muvallids 
and Abyssinians, deserted his cause. Midn Manju with the Dakhanis 
encamped in a large body on the plain of the Kdla Chabutra near the 
fort. He despatched his son Midn Hasan with 700 horse to disperse 
the mob under Tekhlds Khdn and himself accompanied by Ahmad 
went upon a raised ground from whence they could see the result. 
The two parties engaged and the struggle was long doubtful till a 
shot from the insurgents struck the king’s canopy and caused great 
confusion in the fort. A report was spread that the king was dead, and 
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® When Husain Nizdm Shdh came to the throne (1553) his five brothers Muham- 
mad Khuddhanda, Shdh Ali, Mdhmud Bdkai, Abdul Kddar, and Shdh Haidar 
thinking they should fall victims to the jealousy of the king, fled from the kingdom. 
In the latter end of Murtaza Nizdm Shdh’s reign a person cSling himself Shdh Tdhir 
arrived at Daulatabad giving out that he was the son of Muhammad Khuddhanda 
who had died in Bengal, and, that being reduced to distress, he had come into the 
Deccan. The facts were not then satisfactorily cleared owing to the distance of 
Bengal and the time which had passed. But as Shdh Tahir claimed royal descent 
and might one day set up pretensions to the throne he was confined in a fortress. 
Burhdn Nizdm Shdh II., who was for some time at Agra before he came_ to the 
throne, wrote refuting Shdh Tdhir’s story by stating ftat Khuddhanda his uncle 
died in his house and that his family were still living with him. Shdh Tdhir, not to 
give cause for future trouble, was imprisoned for life. He died some years aftenrards 
maving a son whose name tvas Ahma d. 
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Mian Hasan took to fliplitniid flii'ow Iiiinsolf into llio fort. Yoklilds 
Khsln’s party ndv.'inccfl and laid siorjo to (ho plnco both by a close 
blockado and ropnhir npjiro.achus. Nchnng- Kliiin tlio Abyssinian 
and iliibasb Khdii Jliivnllid, wlio Imd been in close conrmomont at 
Hnulntnbad over since the roign of IJnrltdn Ni/.iim Sh.-lh II. were at 
onco released b}’ Yckhlas Khdii’s order) but tlic governor of Chiivand 
rofiisod to comply with liis order for llie delivery of Dahadiir into his 
liauds without the oxpre.sa command of Afian Afanjii. Yekhl;'is Klii'in 
in tho meantime, procuring a child of tho snmo ago, prochimod liim 
ns tho dc.srend.'int and Inwfiilbeir of tho Into IbiYiliini Nizam Shahnnd 
by this means eollcclwl between tmi anil twelve thousand cavalry. 
Jliiin Afanjn, in a lit of doapcr.ntion, wrote a letter to Prince Jfnrucl 
Mirza, Akbar’s son, who was then in Onjariit, to irinrrli to his assist- 
ance, promising to give him tho Ahmadnagarroveniies. Murad, who 
had been sent totJujnrat with the object of taking advnntagoof tho first 
opportunity to invade the Deccan, promptly accepted this ins-italion. 
Betoro tho letter reached Murful, the Abyssinian chiefs foil out about 
tho distribution of places, and a mutiny took place in Yekhlds IChan’s 
camp. A largo body of tho Dakhanis deserted him and joined Miiln 
M.anjii in tho fort, who, on the fidlowing day (18th .Soptembor lapj), 
marched to tho neighbourhood of tho Idgah where ho attacked and 
complotoly routed tlio Abyasininns. Among tho prisoners was tho 
boy whom Yckhlas Khan had created king. About a month after 
(1-ith December) prince Murad, at the hcacl of 30,000 Moglial and 
Rajput horse, accompanied by lltija AH Klitiu of Khandesh and Khan 
Khanan ono of Akbar’s generals appeared to tho north of Ahmad- 
nagar. On reaching tho Idgah a few shots passed between his lino 
and the fort, and tho Jloglml army encamped in tho llasht-i-Rohisht 
gardens about four miles to tho north-west of the fort. Mian Manju, 
who was in a fair way of settling matters according to his own rvishos, 
repenting of his overtures to Slurdd, prepared to resist any attempt 
on the capital. Having supplied it with provisions for a long siege 
and leaving Ansar Khfin ono of his adboronts to defend the place 
and Chiind Bibi ns regent of tho kingdom, ho, with tho young king 
Ahmad Sbtih, took the route to Ansa to implore the assistance of 
the Bijdpur and Golkonda sovereigns. Chiind Bibi directed all the 
operations of the siogo, and in a few days procured the assassination 
of Ansar Khdn and proclaimed Bahildur Shiih king of Ahmadnagar. 
Aided by Muhammad Khdn, she took tho whole management of affairs 
into her hands, and induced Shamshir Khtln Habshi and Afzul Khdn 
Borishi with many of their adherents to join her in the fort. Besides 
the government in tho fort, the Nizdm Shdhis were divided into three 
other parties ; Mian Manju and his nominee Ahmad Shdh who were 
encamped on the Bijdpur borders praying for aid to Ibriihim Adil 
Shdh ; Yekhlds Khdn near Daulatahad, who had declared another child 
called Moti to be the rightful heir to the crown ; and Nehang Khdn 
the Abyssinian who went to the Bijdpur territories induced Shdh 
Ali the son of Burhdn Nizdm Shdh I. then upwards of seventy years 
of age, to leave his retirement and assume the royal canopy. Prince 
Murdd immediately sent off a strong guard to protect the inhabitants 
of Burhdnabad, which had been founded by Burhdn Nizdm Shdh II. 
in the neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar, with directions to treat them 
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■wifcli lenity. The troops were also ordered to proclaim protection to 
all natives, so that they relied entirely on the good disposition o£ the 
Moghals towards them. On the second day the prince in person went 
out, and with the advice of his engineers marked out the ground for 
the trenches against the fort and allotted to each division of the army 
its separate post round the garrison. On the 27th Shahbaz Khiin 
oneof theMoghal generals, who was notorioas for tyranny and cruelty, 
under pretence of hunting sallied forth towards Borhanabad, and, in 
spite of the prince’s orders, encouraged his men to plunder, himself 
setting the example. In the course of an hour the towns of Ahmad- 
nagarand BurhAnabad were completely sacked. As soon as the 
prince heard of these disorders he hanged in front of the lines 
several men taken with plunder. But the people no longer trusted his 
promises and during the night both towns were deserted. Yekhlas 
Khan with a force of 12,000 men, was on his march to the capital, 
when Daulat Khd,n Lodi with a body of 6000 Moghal cavalry attacked 
and totally defeated him on the banks of the Godd,vari; and 
thence following up his success, arrived at the flourishing town of 
Paithan, and sacked it scarcely leaving the people enough to cover 
themselves. 

Though she had proclaimed Bahddur Nizdm Shdh, yet as he was 
still in confinement at Chdvand, and as Mi^n Hlanju with the 
present king was also in force on the Bijdpur frontier, Cbdnd Bibi 
thought it advisable to make overtures to Nehang Khan and Shah 
Ali to join her in the fort. Nehang Khdn put his force of 7000 
men in motion and arrived within twelve miles of Ahmadnagar. 
He was told that the east face of the fort was not invested and that 
it was the only road by which he could make his entry. He marched 
during the night, but when he came within about three miles of tho 
place he found part of the Moghal camp on the direct road 
pointed out for his entry. This division consisted of a picket 
of 3000 men under Khdn Khdndn who had been set there only 
the morning before as tho prince had noticed that this part of tho 
fort was not invested. Nehang Khd.n resolved to force his way, and 
coming on the party unexpectedly cut off a number of the Moghals. 
The post was reinforced but with a few followers he dashed on 
into the fort. ShAli Ali was less successful and in attempting to 
retreat 700 of his men were cut off by tbe Moghals under Daulat Khan 
Lodi. The Bijd,pur king hearing of this defeat despatched the 
eunuch Sohail Khan with 25,000 horse to Shahdurg on his frontier 
to await orders. Sohail Khan was here joined by Midu Manju and 
Ahmad Shah as well as by Tekblas Khdn, who for tho present had 
laid aside every private consideration, in the hope of saving tho 
government by forming a union. This army was soon after joined 
by Mehdi KuH Sultdn Turkomiltr with 6000 Golkonda horse sent 
express from Haidarabad. Prince Murad, hearing of the assemblage 
of this force at Shdhdurg, called a council of war and resolved that 
the fort should bo attacked before the allies could relieve it. In a 
few days five mines were carried under the bastions on one face of 
the fort. All were charged with powder and built with mortar 
and stones, excepting where the train was to be laid, and it was 
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wliioli had not hoen included in tho Bor/ir cessions. In reply he 
■was ordered to marcli against the invaders. Muhammad Kuli Snltdn, 
with a force from Golkonda, was directed to co-operato with Sohail 
Khdn, who was also joined by 20,000 Nizam Shiihi troops from 
Ahmadnagar. Ho marched towards Berilr with an army of nearly 
60,000 horse and camped at tho town of Sonpat. Khan Khanan, 
tho Mcghal general, joined by Eiija Ali Khdn of Khandesh, Ihija 
Jaganndth and several other ofEcers of distinction, halted on the 
banks of tho Goddvari, and, taking a position close to tho 
enemy, intrenched his camp. For fourteen days beyond partial 
skirmishes no action took place. In a general action on tho 2Gth 
of January 1597, though Raja Ali and Jngannath were both killed, 
Sohail Khd,n was compelled to retreat to Shdhdurg, and the Nizdm 
Shdhis retired to Ahmadnagar, Nehang Khiln, the minister, gaining 
unlimited power devised a scheme for seizing Queen Chdnd and taking 
on himself the management of the orphan king and the government. 
Learning his intentions the qneen shut the gates against him, and, 
securing the person of tho king, refused Nehang Khdn admittance, 
saying that he might transact business in the town but not in the 
fort. Nehang Khdn submitted quietly for some days. He then openly 
attacked the fort and several skirmishes took place, Ihrdhim Adil 
Shdh made overtures to effect a reconciliation, but both parties 
rejected his offers, as nothing less than complete submission of their 
rivals would satisfy either. Nehang Khdn taking advantage of Khdn 
Ehdnfin’s absence and of the rainy season, sent a detachment, and re- 
took the town of Bid from the Moghols. The governor of Bid marched 
out twelve miles to meet the Ahmadnagar force, but being wounded 
and defeated, he with great difficulty reached Bid, which was soon 
invested. Alcbar despatched prince Ddnyal Mirza and Khan Khdndn 
(1599) to the governor’s relief, when Nehang Khan immediately raised 
the siege and marched -with 15,000 horse and foot to seize the Jaipur 
Kotli pass and there meet the Moghals, The prince learning of 
this movement marched round by the village of Manuri and 
avoided the pass. Nehang Khdn finding himself outmanoeuvred 
and unable to ■withstand the Moghal force set fire to his heavy 
baggage and retreated to Ahmadnagar. ' He wished to compromise 
matters with the queen but she refused to listen to him and he fied to' 
Junnar. The Moghal forces reached the fort "without opposition and 
having laid siege to it began mining. The unfortunate Queen Chdnd 
placing no trust on those around her, applied for advice to Hamid 
Khan, an eunuch, and an officer of rank in the fort. Hamid Khdn 
recommended that they should fight and defend the place against 
the Moghals. The queen declared that after what she had seen 
of the conduct of officers she could place no trust in them. 
She thought it advisable to agree to give up the fort, if the 
safety of the garrison and of their property were secured and then 
to retire to Junnar with the young king. Hearing this Hamid 
Khdn ran into the streets, declaring that Chdnd Sultana was in treaty 
with the Moghals for the delivery of the fort. The shortsighted 
and ungrateful Dakhanis, headed by Hamid Khan, rushed into her 
private rooms and put her to death. In the course of a few days 
the mines were sprung and several breaches made. The Moghals 
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stormed and carried the place, giving little or no qnarter. Bahddur 
Shah and all the children of the royal family were taken prisoners, 
and the unfortunate king, with the regalia and jewels, was sent 
to the emperor Akbar at Burhanpnr and afterwards confined 
in the fort of Gwalior.i His reign lasted for three years. 
As the great fort of Asirgad fell at the same time, Akbar made 
Over Khandesh and the Ahmadnagar Deccan to prince Ddnydl. 
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1 Briggs’ Ferislita^ III. 312. The folI<nTing aro Moelial accounts of the fall of 
Ahmadnagar. On the second occasion when Khdn En4n4n attaclicd Ahmadnagar 
SohailtheAbyssiiiiwi was appointed by AdilShdhto the command of the army and the 
armies of Kizdm>ul*Mulk, AdilShih, Kutb*\tl>Mtilk) and theBerid Sh4hi chief being 

? laced under his coiiiiiiandt He came out in considerable strength and confidence. 

‘he Khdudn with the small force at hia command obtained a complete victory over 
Sohail. He then proceeded to the siege of Ahmadnagar which he reduced, and 
brought the whole province of the Deccan under the rule of the Delhi emperor, 
hladsir-i-Bahimi in EUiotand Dowaon, VI, 241-2. The operations against Ahmadnagar 
were protracted, and the royal army was in difficulty aoout supplies. Evil-disposed 
persons in all parts began to move. So Mirza Bustam was sent to Prince Dilnyal with 
a Idl'h of moJmrs. Ndsik fell into the hands of tho Imperial officers about this time. 
After the rains Akbar set his heart upon the eduction of Ahmadnagar. He sent 
directions for using overy effort, and he himself proceeded to Burhdnpur. Chiind Bibi 
was for keeping the treaty which she had made with Ahn*l*Fari the WTiter of this 
work ; but Abhang, that is Nchang Kh4n, at the head of a large force of Ahyssinians 
and Dakhanis was fighting against her. On the 26th of Ahricardiw, the royal army 
arrived and suspimon seized upon the Dakhani forces. One man whispered to another 
that their leaders bad made terms with the Imperial army j so this force of Abhang’a 
lost heart and dispersed without making any resistance. On the 2nd UrdxhhUU the 
various intrenchinents were assigned to the various amirs. Cbind Bihi was for abiding 
by the treaty. Several of tho IcacUng mon on tho fortress then took matters into ^eir 
omi hands, and made several unsuccessful sorties. Under the direction of the Prince, 
great efforts were made to form a hhah-ra that is to fill the ditch which was thirty to 
forty gaz broad and seven gaz deep {zarpha). The wall uas of bluish stone and 
twenty-seven gas high. Mines were formed front the trenches of the pnnee and 
'M ' irgfl. Yusuf Khdn ; but the besieged broke into them and filled them, ev^ 

formed a countermine from the inside and exploded it ; hut it was smothered by wo 
hhdh-rcZi and did no damage. The shock split a bastion of the fortrMS. iVhen this 
was discovered, efforts were made to clear out Hie diasm and this being effected, Iw 
mans of gunpowder were placed therein. On tiie sixth Slidliripir it wm exploded. 
The bastion and thirty gaz of the wall was blown into the air. The gamson suffered 
from the falling stones ; but not a particle of stone fell on the besiegers Through 
the breach rushed the assailants and another party made their way in from the 
intrenchments of Mirza Yusuf Khin. Fifteen hundred of the garnson were Pijt to the 
sword * the rest were saved h y the solicitations of their friends. Bahddur son oi Ibrimini 
and grandson of Burhdn who had been setup as Nizdm-ul-Mnlk was taken prisoner. 
Very valnable jewels, embossed arms, a splendid library, fine silks, and twenty-five 

. *1 . * ' 1 . mi.- A-w^nAAflaH nil nniriTintA. 


here 

“flooding to interrupt the oonstraction of the man-ra. me nay aiier the 
victory heavy rain set in. The siege lasted four months and four days. Ahu-1- 
Fazl’s Akbarndma in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 99-101. Another desenptara of the 
siege runs as follows : Prince Ddnydl aided by some of the great amirs took the fort of 
Ahmadnagar by assault. The siege had been c^ed on for nearly sis months 
constant fire had been kept up without efiect. Khdn Khdndn thought that mming 
must be resorted to and as the other nobles agreed with him a mine was formed. It 
was charged with 180 mam of gunpowder and was exploded on the 20th SMh^r m 
the 45 th year of Akhar’s reign. A bastion was blown up with seventy or eighty gos 
of the wall. Khdn Khdndn, Rdja Jaganndth, and the other omirs exerted themselves 

to incite their troops and gave order that the troops were to rush in and limsli the 

work directly after the explosion. This order was duly executed ; and in another 
place a force under Yusuf Khdn scaled the wall by “““s “fa mound or Mal-rez. 
The assailants pressed on and after a severe fight in which 1000 of the besiegers feU 
the fortress was captured. The grandson of Wizdm iil-Miilk was token pnsoner and 
carried to the emperor, Faizi Sirhindi’s Akbamdma in Elliot and Dowson, VL 144-5. 
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The Alimadnagar dominioiiB extended over the greater part of 
Berdr and the whole of wliat was afterwards included in the subJta 
of Aurangabad, Gdlna, and some other districts in Ntisik and 
Kh^ndesh and the district of Knlyan in the Konkan from Bilnkot 
to Bassein. Under the Ahmadnagar kings, though perhaps less 
regularly than afterwards under the Moghals, the country was 
divided into districts or sarhirs. The district was distributed among 
subdivisions which were generally known by Persian names, parjana, 
karyut, sammat, mahdl, and tahilca, and sometimes by the Hindu 
names of prdiit and desk. The hilly west, which was generally 
managed by Hindu officers, continued to be arranged by valleys 
with their Hindu names of kkora, mura, and mdval. The collection 
of the revenue was generally entrusted to farmers, the farms some- 
times including only one village, Where the revenue was not 
farmed, its collection was generally entrusted to Hindu officers. 
Over the revenue farmers was a government agent or amil, who, 
besides collecting the revenue, managed the police and settled civil 
suits. Civil suits relating to land were generally referred to juries 
or panehdyals. Though the chief power in the country was 
. Muhammadan, large numbers of Hindus were employed in the service 
of the state. The garrisons of hill forts seem generally to have been 
Hindus, Marathas, Kolis, and Dhangars, a few places of special 
strength being reserved for Mnsalmdn commandants or Jcilleddrs. 
Besides the hill forts some parts of the open country vrere left 
under loyal Mardtha and Brdbman officers with the title of estate- 
holder or jdgirddr, and of district head or deshnuhh. Estates 
were generally granted on military tenure, the value of the grant 
being in proportion to the number of troops which the grant-holder 
maintained. Family feuds or personal hate, and, in the case of 
those whose lands lay near the borders of two kingdoms, an 
intelligent regard for the chances of war, often divided Maratha 
families and led members of one family to take service under rival 
Musalmdn states. Hindus of distinguished service were rewarded 
with the Hindu titles of rdja, ndiJc, and rdv. Numbers of Hindus 
were employed in the Ahmadnagar armies.^ 

The Mardtha chiefs under Ahmadnagar were ESv Jadhav, Eaja 
Bhonsle, and many others of less note. Jddhavrdv, Deshmukh of 
Sindkhed is supposed, with much probabilily, to have been a' 
descendant of the Edjds of Devgad. Lukhji Jadhavrdv in the end 
of the sixteenth centuiy held an estate or jdgir under the Nizdm 
Shdhi government for the support of 10,000 horse. The respectable 
family of the Bhonslds, which produced the great Shivdji, first 
rose to notice under the Ahmadnagar government. They are said 
to have held several pdlilships, but their principal residence was at 
the village of Verul or Eiura near Daulatabad. Bhosdji who is said 
to have been the first of the family to settle in the Deccan, and 
from whom the name Bhonsla is sometimes derived, claimed descent 
from a younger or from an illegitimate son of the royal family of 
Udepur 'in Edjputdna. Mdloji Bhonsla married Dipdbdi the sister of 


’ Grant DofTs Mariltb4s, 36, 38. 
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Jagpdlrdv Ndik Nimbalkar the deslimiikh of Phaltan. At the age 
of twenty-five, in the year 1577, by the interest of Lukhji Jadhavrdv 
he was entertained in the service of Murtaza Nizam Shdh with a 
small party of horse of which he was the proprietor. Mdloji was an 
active sliileddr or cavalier, and acquitted himself so well in various 
duties entrusted to him that he began to rise to distinction. Ho 
had by some means made an addition to his small body of horse 
and was always much noticed by his first patron Jddhavrdv. The 
story told of his rise to power in the Ahmadnagar court is, that 
in 1599 at the time of the MoH festival in March- April, Mdloji took 
his son Shdhdji, a remarkably fine boy of five, to pay his respects 
to Lukhji Jddhavrdv, Mdloji’s patron. Lukhji Jddhavrdv, pleased 
with the boy, seated Shdhdji near Jiji his daughter a child of three 
or four. The children began to play, and Lukhji joking said to the 
girl, 'How would you like him for a husband,’ The guests 
laughed but Mdloji rose and solemnly accepted Lukhji’s ofier of 
marriage. Lukhji and his .wife were furious, but Mdloji was 
unshaken. 

He retired to his village, where, it is said, the goddess Bhavdni 
appeared to him and discovered a large treasure. At aU events he 
and his brother Vithoji became possessed of money in some secret 
manner, which Grant Duff suspects was by robbery. Their agent or 
their receiver was a banker of Chdmbhdrgonde or Shrigonde about 
thirty miles south of Ahmadnagar, named Shesho Ndik Punde, in 
whose hands the cash was placed.^ According to Mardtha legends, 
the discovery of this treasure was the means provided by the goddess 
for carrying out her promise, that one of the clan would become a 
king and found a family which would reign for twenty-seven gene- 
rations. Mdloji spent his money in buying horses, and in the popular 
works of digging ponds and wells and endowing temples. He stiU 
clung to his favourite scheme of being connected with the family 
of Jddhavrdv. Jagpdbdv Naik Nimbdlkarof Phaltan, the brother 
of Dipdbai Mdloji’s wife, warmly interested himself to promote 
the proposed marriage of his nephew. Wealth and power at a 
falling court like that of Ahmadnagar could procure anything. 
As Jddhavrdv’s chief objection was Mdloji’s want of rank, this 
difficulty was removed by raising him to the command of 5000 
horse with the title of Mdloji Edja Bhonsle. The forts of Shivneri 
and Chdkan in Poona with their dependent districts were likewise 
placed in his charge ; and the sub-divisions of Poona and Supa were 
made over to him as estates. Jddhavrdv had no longer any excuse 
for not performing what he was urged to by his sovereign (1604). 
The marriage of Shdhdji to Jijibdi was celebrated with great pomp, 
and was honoured by the presence of the Sultan.s 

On the fall of Ahmadnagar (1600) the emperor Akbar conferred 
the government of the country on Ehwaja Beg Mirza Safawi a 
relation of Shah Tamasp of Persia and Mirza Muhammad Salih, 
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I It is remarkable, as it bespeaks a connection maintained, that ShiTdii’s treasurer 
in 1G69 -(ras the grandson of Shesho Hiik Funde. Grant DoS’s Mardthite, 106. 

’ Grant Pus’s Mardthis, 40, 42. 
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prevented tlie rival cliiefs from attacking eaoli other; in the end 
Malik Ambar, perceiving that Kb5n Kban^n was rather well 
disposed to Mian RSjn, deemed it politic to yield to his wishes and 
make peace. On his return to Paranda, finding Murtaza constantly 
intriguing and raising factions against him, MaUk thought of 
deposing him and choosing a less independent successor. Before 
taking action Malik consulted Ibrdhim Adil Sbiih of BijApur, and 
as he was strongly opposed to the scheme, Malik Ambar gave it 
up. In 1607 Malik made Murtaza’s position easier and more 
dignified, and mutual confidence was established. In the same 
year at the head of 10,000 cavalry they marched together 
against Junnar and made it the seat of Murtaza’s government. 
From Junnar Malik despatched an army to Daulatabad. Midn 
Baja was defeated and taken prisoner and his territory became 
part of Mnrtaza’s dominions. In the following years Malik Ambar’s 
power increased. He founded anew capital at Khadki, whose name 
Aurangzeb afterwards (1658-1707) changed^ to Aurangabad, and, 
profiting by dissensions between Khan KhanSn and the other 
generals, repeatedly defeated the Moghal troops, and invested the 
town of Ahmadnagar. Every effort was made to defend the 
place and Khan Khandn and the other Moghal nobles who were 
with Prince Parvez at Burhanpur marched to relieve it. Through 
the jealousies and dissensions of the leaders, and from want of 
supplies, the army was conducted by roads through mountains and 
difficult passes, and shortly became so disorganized and so badly 
supplied with food that it was forced to retreat.® In spite of,' the 
efforts of the commandant Khwaja Beg the Ahmadnagar garrison 
was so disheartened by the retreat of the relieving force that Khwaja 
Beg capitulated and retired to Burhanpur. As Khwd,ja Beg had 
acted with skill andbravery,he was promoted to the command of 5000. 
At the same time he was removed and Khdn Jahan Lodi was sent in 
his place.® In 1612 to restore success to their arms in the Deccan, 
Jahangir organised a combined attack on Malik Ambar. At the 
same moment Abdulla Khdn, the viceroy of Gnjardt, was to advance 
from Gujarat and Prince Parvez and Khan Jahdn Lodi, reinforced 
by Raja Minsing, were to advance from Khandesh and -Berar. 
Before the time agreed on, Abdulla KhSn arrived from Gujarat 
and Malik Ambar hurried to attack him before the Khandesh .and 
Berdr armies could take the field. The neighbourhood of the 
European ports enabled Malik to have better artillery than the 
Moghals, and his ai’tillery afforded a rallying point on which he 
could always collect his army. But under ordinary circumstances, 
like the Mardthds after him, Malik trusted more to his light cavalry 
than to his artillery. His light horsemen cut off th^e Moghal 
supplies and harassed their march, hovered round their army when 
they halted, alarmed them with false attacks, and often made 
incursions into the camp, carrying off booty and causing constant 
disorder and alarm. These tactics were applied with unusual vigour 


* Grant Duff’s MarithSs, 483. - Elphinstone’s India, 480. 

® Wakiat-i-JahSngiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 324. 
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and success to prevent the advance of the Gnjardt army. Abdulla 
Khiin, the viceroj' of Gujarat, who had advanced well into Khandesfa 
was so worn by this warfare that he determined to retire. His 
rear-guard was cut to pieces, and his retreat had nearly become a 
flight before he found refuge in the hills and forests of Bdglan, 
whence ho passed in quiet to Gujarat. By this time the Khandesh 
and Berar armies had taken the field, but disheartened with the 
failure of the plan of the campaign they feared to risk a battle and 
centred their forces at Burhanpur. In spite of the success with 
which he guarded the Deccan from the advance of Moghal power 
Malik Ambar had the greatest difficulty in keeping his confederates 
and even his own officers loyal to him. In 1620, chiefly owing to 
the rivalry of other Musalman officers, Mahk Ambar was defeated 
in a great battle with the Moghals near the northern boundary 
of Ahmadnagar. Though apparently no share of the shame for 
this defeat attached to the Marathds in Malik Ambar’s service, for 
Shahdji Bhonsla who had succeeded his father Maloji, Lukhji 
JSdhavrSv, and one of the N^iks of Phaltan all fought with 
distinguished bravery, the result of the battle so disheartened 
them, that in 1621 several Mardthils went over to the Moghals. 
The most important of the chiefs who deserted Malik Ambar was 
Lukhji Jidhavriv Deshmukh of Sindkhed the chief Maratha estate- 
holder under the Nizdm Shahi government. The very high 
importance which the Moghals attached to the Maratha leaders is 
shown by the fact that Lukhji Jddhavrdv was given a command of 
24,000 with 15,000 horse and that his relations were raised to high 
rank.’^ After the desertion of the Maratha chiefs Mahk Ambar 
suSered a second defeat which so discouraged the allies, that Prince 
Shdh Jahdn who was sent to tho Deccan found little difficulty in 
detaching the king of Bijapur from the confederacy. Malik Ambar, 
entirely deserted, was forced to tender Murtaza's submission and to 
restore tho fort of Ahmadnagar and all the territory he had won 
back from the Moghals. Soon after Shah Jahan retired to Delhi. 
In his absence Malik Ambar renewed hostilities, overran the open 
country, and forced tho Moghal commander into Burhdnpur. Sluih 
Jahdn was oi’dored to march against him and was supplied with a 
powerful army and great treasures. Shah Jahdn, who conducted 
this and his other Deccan campaigns with great ability, taking 
his brother Prince Khusru with him, started for the Deccan. 
Before ho reached Mdlwa a detachment of Mahk Ambar’s had 
crossed the Narbada and burned the suburbs of Mdndn, but they 
were driven back as the prince advanced. JIalik Ambar as uvnal 
cut off supplies and detachments, hung on the line of march, and 
attempted by long and rapid marches to surpri.co the camp, lie 
found Shdh Jahdn always on his guard and at last was forced to 
risk tho fate of tho campaign in a general action, in which ho was 
defeated with considerable loss. King Murtaza moved to Danlatabad 
and the imperial forces destroyed Khadki, an J advanced to Paithaii 
on their way to reliovo Almiadnagar which was bc.-'ioged by a force 
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of Malik Ambar’s. Feeling further resistance hopeless Malik Atnba 
sent envoys to express repentance and ask forgiveness. H 
promised ever afterwards to remain loyal and to pay tribntf 
and in addition to furnish a war indemnity. A great scarcity o 
provisions in the imperial camp made Shdh Jahdn anxious to accept 
Malik Amhar’s submission.^ Xhanjar Xhdn, the commandant of 
Ahmadnagarj was strengthened by fresh troops and treasure, 
and it was agreed that about thirty miles of territory near 
Ahmadnagar should be ceded to the Moghals and £500,000 (Rs.50 
IdkJis) paid into the Imperial treasury.® 

In 1624 in the hope of gaming the management of the Deccan, • 
Malik Ambar who was then at war with Ibrdhim Adil Shah of Bijdpor, 
sent an envoy to Mohdbat Eldn the Moghal commander-in-chief in 
the Deccan to express obedience and devotion. Ibrdhim Adil Shdh 
about the same time made similar ofiers and his offers were accepted. 
Malik Ambar, vexed and disappointed, sent his children with his 
wives and attendants to the fortress of Daulatabad® and marched 
with the king from Khadki to Kandhdr on the borders of Golkonda 
to receive his fixed payments or zar-i-muhran which were two years 
in arrear. After receiving the tribute and securing himself on that 
side by a treaty and oath Malik marched to Bedar, surprised and 
defeated Ibrdhim Adil Sh4h’s forces, and plundered Bedar. From 
Bedar he marched against Bijipnr. As his best troops and officers 
were at Burh^,npur, Ibrahim Adil Shih avoided a battle and took 
shelter in Bijdpur. When they heard of Malik Ambar’s success, 
Lashkar Xhdn and all the Deccan nobles, together with Muhammad 
Lari the commander of the Moghal troops, marched from Burhdnpur 
towards Bijdpur. Malik Ambar wrote to the Imperial officers stating 
that he was not less loyal to the Imperial throne than Ibrdhim Adil 
Shah and asking thatNizam-nl-Mulk and Adil Shdh might be allowed 
to settle their old standing differences without interference. To this 
remonstrance the Moghal officers paid no attention. As they 
continued to advance Malik Ambar was forced to raise the siege 
of Bijdpur and retire into his own territories. Even here he was 
followed by the Moghal army, and, in spite of most humble 
offers, Muhammad Lari the Moghal commander persisted ^ in 
hunting him down. At last, driven to desperation, and taking 
advantage of the carelessness which their belief in his powerlessness 
had brought on the Moghals, Malik suddenly fell on their camj) 
ten miles from Ahmadnagar. At the first onset Muhammad _ Lari 
the Moghal commander was killed. His fall threw the Bijdpur 
forces into confusion. Jddhavrdv and Uddram fled without striking 
a blow, and the defeat ended in a rout. Ikhlds Eldn and twenty- 
five of Adil Shdh's leading officers were taken prisoners. Of these 
Farhdd Khan who had sought Malik Ambar's death was executed and 
the others imprisoned. Lashkar Klhdn and other Imperial chiefs were 
also made prisoners. Khanjar Khdn by great exertions escaped to 
Ahmadnagar and prepared the fortress for a siege, and JdnSipdrKhan 


1 Klphmstone’s History of India, 5G2, 5C3. 

* W4kiat-i-Jahangiri in Elliot and Dowaon, VI. 380. 

’ TkbM Kima-i-.rabtogiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 41 1 -412. 
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and agreed to restore to Nizsim-nl-Mulk all the Bdldghdt as far as 
Ahmadnagar. lie wrote to the commandants of the different posts 
ordering them to give up the places to the officers of Nizdm-ul-Malk 
and to return to court. Sipahddr Khdn the commandant oi 
Ahmadnagar received one of these letters, but when Nizdm-nl-Mulk’s 
officers reached Ahmadnagar the Xhdn said : Take the country ; it is 
yours j but without the Emperor’s order I will not surrender the 
fort. The representatives of Nizdm-ul-Mulk did their utmost to 
persuade him, but in vain. Sipahddr Khdn never swerved, and busied 
himself in laying in provisions, and putting the fortress in a state of 
defence. The other oflScers weakly surrendered at the command of 
Khdn Jahdn and repaired to Burhanpur.* Khan Jahan was recalled 
and soon after made his escape to Gondvan. 

In 1629 Murtaza Nizdm Shdh II. came of age. He was wanting 
in ability, vindictive, flighty, and unfit to meet the difllculties by 
which he was surrounded. His first care was to reduce the regent’s 
power a task which Fatteh Khdn’s violent and inconsistent conduct 
made easy. With the help of an officer named Takkarib Bldn 
Murtaza seized Fatteh Khdn and threw him into confinement. He 
managed his state with so little ability that it became a scene of 
faction offering every advantage to his foreign enemies. Shahdji 
Bhonsla broke his connection with Murtaza and went to the Moghals 
who confirmed liim in his estates, gave him the command of 5000 
horse and a dress of honour, and £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) in cash.® 
Judging the time suitable for a farther advance of his power Shah 
Jahdn, now Emperor of Delhi, marched into the Deccan at the 
head of a great army and took the field in person. By the time 
Shdh Jahdn reached the Ahmadnagar country, the Moghal force 
was aided by a movement from Gujardt. Khdn Jahdn, after 
some unavailing attempts to make head against this great force, 
retired to the south, and, by rapid movements, eluded the 
Moghal detachments. Failing to persuade the Bijdpur king to 
take up his cause, he was once more obliged to enter the Ahmad- 
nagar dominions. Murtaza Nizdm Shdh, in spite of the desertion of 
Jadhavrav and Shdhaji Bhonsla, had sufficient confidence to try a 
decisive battle. He assembled his army at Daulatabad and took post 
in strong ground among the neighbouring passes. But the strength 
of the Imperial troops was too great for him, and he was forced to 
seek safety in his forts and in desultory warfare. Khdn Jahdn, over- 
whelmed by the defeat of his allies, the destruction of their territory, 
and the additional calamities of famine and pestilence, retired from 
the country. The flight of Khdn Jahdn did not end the war with 
Nizdm Shah. At this time the Deccan was wasted by famine. The 
rains of 1629 failed and the sufferings were raised to a terrible pitch 
by a second failure of rain in 1630. Vast numbers remained in 
their homes and died, and, of the thousands who left their homos, 
many perished before they passed beyond the limits of the faminc- 


> Ikbdl KAma-i-Jahin!^ri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 43.S, 434, 437. 

2 Badshilh N4m4 in Elliot and Don son, VII. ]5, Tlie dct.iils of ShAhiji’s command 
or mantab rai; fiom OOUU to 15,UVU hotsie. Ditto andfootnotc. 
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SMli Jabdn marcbed from Agra and reached tbe Deccan in November 
1635. A force was atonce sentto recovertbe kingdom of Abmadnagar. 
When be bad driven Shd.bd,ji from tbe open country and reduced many 
of his leading forts, Shdb Jabdn turned against tbe Bijdpur king, who, 
in 1 636, after a long struggle agreed to pay Sbdb Jabd.n £700,000 
(Fagodds 20 lakhs) a year, and in return received tbe south and 
south-east portions of tbe Nizdm Sbdbi dominions. Shdhdji held 
out for some time. At length be submitted, gave up his pretended 
king, and with Shah Jahdn's consent entered tbe Bijdpur service. 
Shdb Jabdn returned to Agra and tbe kingdom of Abmadnagar was 
at an end. 

After the peace of 1636 Sbdb Jabdn endeavoured to improve tbe 
conquered territory. The two governments of Abmadnagar and 
Xhdndesh were united, and prince Aurangzeb, who remained for only 
a short time, was appointed viceroy. The chief change which followed 
Sbdb Jabdn’s conquest of Abmadnagar was the introduction of the 
revenue system of Akbar's great financier Todar Mai. Under Todar 
Mai’s settlement tbe lands were first assessed with reference to their 
fertility, in a proportion varpng from one-half to one-seventh of tbe 
gross produce, according to the cost of tillage and the kind of 
crop grown. Tbe government share was then commuted for a money 
payment, and in time when tbe land was measured, classed, and 
registered the assessment was fixed at a fourth of the yearly produce 
of each field. This system was introduced in the districts north of 
the Bhima under tbe superintendence of Murshed Xuli Xh^n an 
able officer who for nearly twenty years was engaged on the 
settlement. Murshed’s system differed from Malik Ambaris chiefly 
in being a permanent settlement, while Malik Ambar’s varied from 
year to year.^ The Mogbal system is known as the Tanhha 
settlement a name taken from the silver coin which took the place 
of tbe old copper Taklca. Another Moghal change was tbe 
introduction of the Fasli or harvest year into tbe Deccan. The 
Fasli or harvest year, which was started by Akbar (1556-1605), 
was a solar year and began from the mrig or opening of the 
south-west monsoon early in June. As no attempt was made 
to reconcile the Fasli or solar Musalmdn year with their lunar year, 
the Fasli differed from tbe regular lunar Musalmdu year more than 
three years every centniy. The measuring of their lands and the 
fixing of their rents proved very distasteful to the Kolis of West 
Abmadnagar. Their head chief or sammk, Kheni, persuaded the 
chiefs to promise on the first chance to rise and free themselves from 
Moghal rule. The successes of the young Shivdiji (1627-1680), son 
of Sh^hdji Bhonsla and the founder of theMar£tha empire, seemed to 
the Kolis the chance they were waiting for. The whole country rose 
and the rising was not put down without extreme severities, among 
which the destruction of the whole of the Koli sarndik’s family and 
the pyramid of Koli heads at the Black Platform or kola cliabutra 
in Jnnnar were still remembered by the Abmadnagar Kolis in 
1830.2 


* Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 56-57. 
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In 1650, SliivAji preferred a claim on tlie part of Ilia father or of 
himself to the deshrmikh’s dues in the Ahmadnagar disitricta to 
which he alleged they had an hereditary right. As was probably 
foreseen ShivAji’s agent at Agra did not succeed in obtaining a pro- 
mise of the deshnulch’s share, but he brought back a letter from 
Shdh Jahan, promising that the claim should be taken into consi- 
deration if ShivAji came to court. In the same year (1660) prince 
Aurangzeb was appointed viceroy of the Deccan for the second time. 
For several years he devoted his talents to perfecting the revenue 
settlement and protecting and encouraging travellers and merchants. 
He established his seat of government at Malik Ambar’s town of 
Khadki, which, after his own name, he called Aurangabad.^ 

In 1657 SliivAji, who since 1650 had greatly increased his power, 
marched by unfrequented roads to Ahmadnagar in the hope of 
surprising the town. His attempt was partially successful. But 
while his men were plundering, he was attacked and several of his 
party were killed by a detachment from the fort.® 

During the rains of 1662, under Moropant his minister or Peshwa 
ShivAji’s infantry gained several strongholds north of Junnar, and as 
soon as the country was dry enough, his horse headed by NetAji 
PAlkar ravaged the Moghal districts without mercy. NetAji was 
ordered to plunder the villages and levy contributions from the towns. 
Exceeding these orders ho swept the country close to Aurangabad, 
moved rapidly from place to place, and spread terror in all directions. 
ShAiste KhAn, who, with the title of Amir-ul-TJmrAh, had been appoint- 
ed to succeed prince Muazzam as viceroy, was oi-dered to punish this 
daring raid. He marched from Aurangabad with a great force and 
took the route by Ahmadnagar and Pedgaon to Poona.® In 1663 
while ShAiste KhAn was in Poona, NetAji PAlkar again appeared burn- 
ing and plundering near Ahmadnagar. A party sent to cut him off 
succeeded in surprising and killing several of his men. The pursuit 
was hot and NetAji who was wounded would apparently have been 
taken had not Bustum ZamAn the BijApnr general favoured his 
escape. At the beginning of the rains of 1664 and again of 1665 
NetAji was most successful in plundering the country. In August 
1665, ShivAji surprised and plundered the town of Ahmadnagar and 
raided near Aurangabad.* 

In 1671 at the head of ShivAji's infantry the Peshwa Moropant 
took several forts, among them Aundha and Patta in Akola. Shortly 
after this the strength of the Moghals, which, for some time had been 
short, was increased by an army of 40,000 men under MohAbat KhAn 
who began operations against ShivAji by endeavouring to reduce his 
forts. He took Aundha and Patta at the setting in of the rains and 
withdrew to cantonments.® The same year KhAn JahAn, the new 
viceroy, occupied the SahyAdri passes and several parties of 
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MarJillm lior.^o nppcfircd nonr Aiirnn^rihftfl nnd Alimnrln.a^nr. 
TIio viceroy wont in pursuit of tliein hiil witlinnt «iiicrc'<^, niul 
at Inst canlonetl for fiio niinH n( IVdpion on (lie llliina wlicro 
bo built n fort, anil oavo it tlio niniio of I’.'ilinilnrgnfl.' In ](!7.'< sonio 
Moglial nggrc.iaion.s iimlor Dihuvnr Ivli.wi gave Slnviiji an ('xcimo for 
breaking llio lorins of the I’liranillmr ronvention Mnrojwit, 

who was orilerofl lo act ngnin.st the Mogbal^, .at lai’keil anil retook 
Auiullia iinil .I’litla, mnl Ilainbirrav Ilio Maratha coninmmlcr- 
in-ebief plnmlorctl tlu) country to Jbirliilnpnr.^ On liia rolimi after 
crossing the Godavari llainbirrav was linlly pnr.snod by Dilfiwar 
Klu'iu and with diflicnlty brought off tlio valuable booty he had 
taken. Attho opening of the .season of lti7'i, Ifainbirnivagnin passed 
into tho Moghal torriloiy and did groat inisi'hief. In the .same year 
vSbivdji entered into nii agreement with Khiin Jahan the Jfoghal 
general and for .sonio liiiio Ahnmdnagar was free from Maratha 
inroads.® In lG7fl .Shivilji agreed to aid iShikandar Adil fcih.th 
(1G72-1GS6) ngaiuat Dilawnr Khan who was then besiegin" Ilijapnr. 
Uo attempted to make tbc hlogbals r.aiso the siege but failed. As 
bo found bo could do nolliing at Jlijapnr bo turned to the nortb, 
vapidly crossed the IJhima, and attacked the Moglial possessions 
with fire and sword leaving tbo people liousolcss and tbo villages 
in ashes. Ho continued bi.s depredations from tbo Bhinm to tlio 
Godavari. As it was almost certain that Sbivaji would attempt to 
caiTy bis plunder to Ritygad, a force of 10,000 men was collected uiiilor 
Ranmast Klnhi, who pursued, overtook, and attacked Sbivaji near 
Sangamnor on bis way to Pntta. Part of bis troops wore thrown 
intocoufusion,nndSi(ldojiNimbalkaronoofbis best otliccrs was killed. 
Sbivfiji, seeing that it was a time for wrccklcss daring, led a desporato 
charge, and by greatpcrsonnlcxortionsrotriovcd tbo day.‘ The Jlogbal 
troops were broken, and SbivSji continued Ins march. Uo bad not gono 
far when be was again attacked by tho Jlogbals who bad been joined 
by a large force under Kislionsing which cut him oil' from tbo pass 
to which bo was marching. Sbivilji's army was saved by liis giiido 
who led them by a short cut inikiiown to the hlogbals, thus gaining 
several hours and enabling them to reach Patta to which Sbivaji in 
thankfulness gave tbo name of Visbramg.ad or tbo Castlo of Rost. 
Tbo Mogbal troops returaed to Aurangabad and Sbivaji judged 
tbo opportunity favourable for possessing bimsolf of the twenty- 
seven forts near Patta. Ho ordered a body of infantry to join 
Itoropant from tbo Konkan to reduce as many of them as possible 
and also placed a largo detachment of cavaliy at tbo Posbwa’s 
disposal. Sbivaji romained at Patta until be received an express 
from MasSud KbSn of Bijapur to return south and make an effort to 
retrieve Bijapur.® 


^ Grant DnfTs Mariltliils 114. Pedgnon continued for np\rards of forty years ono 
of tlie principal stations of the Mogbiil army. Pryor when at Jiinnar (June 1673) 
notices that the head-qniwteis of tho Hoghal army wore not at Jnnnar but at 
Pedgaon. 

° Grant Dufifs hlhrilthits, 119. ® Grant Duffs Mariitliiis, 123. 

* Grant Duff’s Marfithiis, 129, ° Grant Duffs MnKlthiis, 129. 
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In 1GS4, Aurangzelj issued orders that tlieyma or tax of £1 6s. 
(Es. 13) on every £200 (Es. 2000) of property held by all except 
- Musalmaiis should bo exacted as strictly iu the Deccan as in North 
India. At tho opening of the fair season (1684) Aurangzeb moved 
from Aurangabad Tvith more than ordinary magnificence towards 
Ahraadnagar. His cavalry, collected chiefly from K4bul, Multdn, 
Lilhor, and Eajputana, presented on array of mighty men and horses 
completely armed and accoutred. His numerous infantry included 
well equipped musketeers, mntchlockmen, and archers, besides 
, bodies of hardy Bnndelas and MevAtis, accustomed to hill-fighting 
and robbery, and well able to cope with the Mardtha Mdvlis. To 
these were afterwards added many thousand infantry raised in tho 
Karnatak. Besides a number of field-pieces which accompanied the 
royal tents, several hundred pieces of cannon were manned by 
natives of Northern India and directed by Enropean gunners, and 
a great number of miners were attached to tho artillery, with 
craftsmen of every description. A long train of war elephants was 
followed by a number of tho emperor’s private elephants carrying 
tho ladies of his palace or such of his tents ns were too largo for 
camels. Numerous magnificently harnessed horses wore set apart 
for the emperor’s riding. A menagerie accompanied the camp, from 
which the rarest animals in tho world were frequently shown by 
^ their keepers before the emperor and his court. Hawks, hounds, 
hunting leopards, trained elephants, and every requirement for field 
sport swelled tho pomp of his prodigious retinue. The canvas 
walls which encompassed tho royal tents formed a circumference 
of 1200 yards and contained every description of apartment to be 
found in the most spacious palace. Halls of audience for public 
assemblies and privy councils, with all the courts and cabinets 
t attached to them, each hall magnificently adorned and having within 
it a raised seat or throne for the emperor, surrounded by gilded 
pillars with canopies of velvet, richly fringed and superbly 
embroidered, separate tents as mosques and oratories, baths, and 
galleries for archery and gymnastic exercises; a seraglio as 
remarkable for luxury and privacy as that of Delhi ; Persian carpets 
damasks and tapestries, European velvets satins and broadcloths, 
Chinese silks of every description, and Indian mnsbns and cloth of 
gold were employed in all tho tents with tho utmost profusion and 
the most brilliant effect. Gilded balls and cupolas surmounted the 
tops of the royal tents ; the outside of which, and the canvas walls, 
were of a variety of lively colours, disposed in a manner which 
heightened the general splendour. The entrance into tho royal 
enclosure was through a spacious portal, flanked by two elegant 
pavilions, from which extended on each side rows of cannon forming 
an avenue at tho extremity of which was an immense tent containing 
tho great state drums and imperial band. A little further in front 
was tho post of the grand guard on duty commanded by a nobleman, 
who mounted with it daily. On the other sides, surrounding the 
' ’great enclosures, were separate tents for tho emperor’s armoury and 
harness ; a tent for water kept cool with saltpetre, another for fruit, 
a third for sweetmeats, a fourth for betel and so on, with numerous 
kitchens and stables. Besides every tent had its exact duplicate 
D 772-BI 
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Ahmadnagar. Shortly after this the fall of the Moghal porver in 
the Deccan was completed by the revolt of Chin Kilich Khdn, 
Nizam-nl-Mulk, the governor of Mdlwa. Ahmadnagar was one of the 
parts of the Deccan which became subject to the Nizdm and remained 
in his hands till his death in 1748. The Peshwa took advantage 
of the disturbances which followed the ITizdm’s death to attack has 
SQCcessor SaMbat Jang. The Peshwa had miscalculated his power 
as Salabat had the valuable help of his French general Bussy. In 
1751 the Nizdm advanced from Burhdnpur to Ahmadnagar. Bnssy 
repelled the Mardtha attacks, and surprised their camp at 
Bdjdpur on the Ghod river in Shrigonda. As it advanced the 
Nizdm’s army plundered Sdnjangaon in Parner and destroyed 
Talegaon Dhamdhere in Poona. Here a severe action was fought 
and the Nizdm’s troops were nearly routed. Still they pressed on to 
Koregaon on the Bhima in Poona, News arrived that the fort of 
Trimbak near Ndsik, had been surprised by the Mardthds and 
Saldbat Jang returned to Ahmadnagar. In 1752, he marched by 
Junnar to retake Trimbak, but being Lard pressed by tho 
Mardthds he agreed to an armistice. Saldbat Jang was specially 
anxious for peace because he was threatened by an attack from his 
elder brother Ghazi-ud-din who advanced with a large army to 
Aurangabad and promised to cede to the Mardthds the country 
between tho Tdpti and the Goddvari west of Bordr. While at 
Aurangabad Ghdzi-ud-din was poisoned, but his brother Saldbat 
confirmed the cession and thus the Mardthds obtained possession of 
the Gangthadi in Ahmadnagar, besides Ndsik and Hhdndesh. 

In 1759, tho Nizam’s commandant Kdvi Jang for a sum of money 
betrayed tho fort of Ahmadnagar to the Peshwa.* War followed 
between the Peshwa and the Nizdm. The Mdrdthds began by 
taking the fort of Pedgaon on the Bhima ; they then attacked the 
Nizdm at Udgir about 160 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar and forced 
him to come to terms (1760). Besides other concessions the Nizdm 
confirmed the grant of Ahmadnagar and Daulatabad and also gavt 
up the greater part of the province of Ahmadnagar. By this treaty 
tho whole of the present district of Ahmadnagar was gained by tht 
Manlthtls. Next year (1761), after tho groat Maratha disaster al 
lYiuipat, tho Nizam advanced and burnt the temple of Toka at the 
meeting of the Pravara and the Godavari in Novdsa, and marching 
on Poona forced tho Peshwa to restore somo of tho district! 
which had been coded after tho battle of Udgir 

®In 1760 the peace of Ahmadnagar was broken by a Kol 
rising. One of tho Koli chiefs Hirdji Bomlo whoso family had hole 
estates and rank from the time of tho Bahmani kings died. Thongl 
Ilinlji’s son Jdvji held a post in tho Peshwa’s service tho Pcsliwa'i 
manager at Junnar refused to give Jilvji his father’s estate.s and rank 
Jilvji, who is described as of slight figure, middle-sized and fair, bole 


' The of Kivi Jang still hold i«dm ^ill.igc<i in the Karj.at sulj-di vision 

ITr. l/x:h, C. S'. 

’ <lrant DulTs Mardtlids, 325. ’ Trans. liom. Ccog. .Soc. 1. 215. 
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restless andol irregularliabits, gave up tlie Pesliwa’s service, withdrew 
to the hills, and organized a series of gang robberies. Javji was order- 
ed to leave the hills and join an expedition which was starting for 
service in the Konkan. He feared treachery and fled to Khandesh. 
His family were seized and troops were sent against him. Jdvji had 
a bitter enemy in lidmji Savant an officer at Junnar who persuaded 
the manager of Junnar that Jdvji was a man of hopelessly bad 
character. Edmji seized a party of seven Eolis, among them a brother 
and a cousin, whom Javji had sent to get some tidings about his 
family. Rlmji obtained from the Junnar manager an order for the 
execution of the seven Eolis and they were hurled down the 
Shivner rock. In revenge Jivji killed Rimji Sdvant’s brother who 
was living on a lonely part of the hills with a Gosavi who was 
performing incantations which were to make Sdvant wound-proof. 
Rdmji asked for a body of troops that he might hunt Jdvji. 
The troops were supplied and Javji broke his band in small 
parties and spread them all over the country. To have any hope 
of success against an enemy who were heard of from all 
quarters at once, Rdmji had to follow their tactics and spread his 
men far and wide in small detachments. The party which he 
commanded was surprised by J^vji, and Bamji and a young son of 
his were slain. Rdmji's eldest son was put in command of the force 
but him too Jdvji surprised and killed in Junnar. I'he Poona 

S ovemment now formally declared Jdvji an outlaw. He joined 
aghundthrdv and did him good service, capturing Sidgad, Bhairngad, 
Kotta, and other Thdna forts, Alang in Ndsik, and Batangad 
and Madangad in Ahmadnagar. Ndna Fadnavis sent orders to 
Hdji Eokdta, who was then one of the leading Eoli officers at 
Junnar to act against Javji, and warned him that if he failed to 
seize Jdvji he would be dismissed the Peshwa's service. Soon 
after Ddji and Jdvji happened to meet in the forests in the Ghod 
valley. Ddji represented himself as JdvjPs friend. They sat talking 
together and went to a river near to bathe. While they were 
bathing one of Jdvji’s men opened Ddji’s bag and found in it an 
order signed by Ndna Fadnavis for Jdvji's execution. On his 
return to camp this man told Jdvji what he had seen and Daji 
and his three sons had their throats cut during the night. After 
this the pursuit of Javji became hotter than ever. He asked 
help from Raghundthrdv, but Raghundthrdv’s cause was now 
hopeless and he could do nothing. On the advice of his friend 
Dhondo Gopal, the Peshwa’s governor at Ndsik, Jdvji surrendered 
all his forts to Tukoji Holkar, and through Holkar’s influence was 
pardoned and placed in military and police charge of a district or 
siibha of sixty villages in Bdjur with powers of life and death over 
Koli robbers and outlaws. Jdvji continued in a position of honour 
till in 1789 he died from a wound given by one of his own followers.* 
He was succeeded by his son Hiraji Ndik. During the latter years 
of his life Javji had taken part in quelling a serious rising among 
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> Mackintosh notices that of iTAvji’s twelve wives one was a Shimpia and the 
other a TcUn, Trans. Bom. Gcog. Soc. I. 254. 
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the Kolis which was headed by two Koli leaders Kokdita and Shil- 
kunda. One measnre taken by the government to prevent the Kolis 
joininginthis rising was to make the headmen of the different villages 
enter into a chain security or jdmin sdnhhli each becoming surety 
for the other’s good behaviour and the deshmukh or district head 
being security for all. After Jd,vji was putin charge of the district these 
leaders remained quiet for more than four years. They again went 
out, were betrayed, and executed. In 1798 a fresh disturbance took 
place among the Kolis. The leaders of this outbreak were three 
Koli brothers Govindji, Mandji, and Ydloji Bhangria, popular men 
round whom a large body of followers quickly gathered. Govindji 
was soon taken and Man&ji ffed and died. Yaloji was more successful. 
He led a gang of over a thousand men and mth drums and flags 
raided into the Deccan and Konkan and caused widespread terror 
and misery. He was at last taken by Hir^ji Kdik, Jdvji Bomle’s son 
and was blown from the month of a cannon at Bdjur. After 
Yaloji’s death his nephew ESmji, who was an abler and more daring 
leader even than Yd.loji succeeded in baffling all the efforts of the 
Government officers to seize him. As force seemed hopeless the 
Government offered Eamji a pardon and gave him an important 
police post in which he did excellent service.^ 

In 1762, to gain the Nizam’s help in his quarrels with his nephew 
M&dhavrfiv Peshwa, EaghnniLthrdv agreed to restore the rest of the 
districts which had been ceded under the IJdgir treaty in 1760. 
A treaty to this effect was passed at Pedgaon, but as the quarrels in 
the Peshwa’s family were settled EaghnnSthrav’s promise was not 
carried out. In revenge, in 1763, the Niz4m marched on Poona 
and burnt it. As he retired he was overtaken by the Mar^thds, 
part of his army was attacked at Eakisbon on the Godavari and 
cut to pieces, and the Nizdm was forced to come to terms and 
confirm the former cessions. In 1767 fresh quarrels broke out 
between M^idhavrSv and his uncle Kaghunathrfiv who levied tr'oops 
in the Gangthadi. The war ended in 1782 by the treaty of Salbai, 
and Eaghundthrdv retired to Kopargaon on the Godavari where he 
soon after died. His family remained at Kopargaon till 1792 when 
they were moved to Anandveli close to the west of Ndsik town. 

In 1795, in consequence of the Peshwa’s exorbitant demands, war 
broke out between the Peshwa and the Nizdm. Ndna Padnavis 
the minister at Poona collected a great army. Since Mahddji 
Sindia’s death in 1794 Ndna’s power had greatly increased, and 
the prospect of sharing in the gains from a victory over the Nizdm 
brought to his standard all the leading Mardtha chiefs. Danlatrdv 
Sindia and Tukoji Holkar were already in Poona ; and the ESja of 
Berdr had set out to join the army. Govindrdv Gdikwdr sent a 
detachment, the Patvardhans andEdstitls from theBombay Kaxndtak, 
the Brahman holders of Malegaon and Yinchfir in Ndsik, the 
Pratinidhi and the Pant Saohiv from Sdtdra, the Mardtha 
mdnkaris, Nimbdikar, Ghatge, Chavhdn, Dafle, Povdr, Thordt, and 
Pdtankar, with many others of less note obeyed the summons. 


iTians, Bom. Gcog, Soc. I. 256-238. 
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For tlie last time the MarAtha chiefs met under the authority of the 
Peshwa. Nizam Ali was first in the field and slowly advanced 
from Bedar, along the banks of the Mdnjra, towards the Mariltha 
frontier. The Peshwa quitted Poona in January, and his army 
marched at the same time, but by different routes for the 
convenience of forage. The Maratha army contained over 130,000 
horse and foot besides 10,000 Pendhdris. Of this force more 
than one-half were either paid from the Peshwa’s treasury, or 
were troops of jdgirddrs or estate-holders under his direct 
control. Though the greater part of his army was in North India 
and Mdlwa, Daulatrdv Sindia's force was the largest and most 
efiicient, including 25,000 men, of whom 10,000 were regular 
infantry under Perron, De Boigne’s second-in-command ; Eaghuji 
Bhonsla mustered 15,000 horse and foot; Tnkoji Holkar had 
only 10,000, but of these 2000 were I’egulars under Dudrenec, 
and most of the Pendhdris were followers of Holkiir. Parashnrdm 
Bhdu had 7000 men. NAna Fadnavis consulted the chief officers 
separately and appointed ParashurAm BhAn commander-in-chief. 
The PendhAris and some other horse were ordered ahead to 
plunder round the Moghal camp, and spoil their forage. The 
heavy baggage, properly protected, remained one march in the rear, 
and the best of the horse with the regular infantry, supported 
by upwards of 150 pieces of cannon, were sent forward to attack 
NizAm Ali, who, with an ai’my 110,000 strong, advanced towards 
Kharda in JAmkhed about fifty-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar 
and descended the Mohori pass. A body of the Peshwa’s household 
troops under BabArAv, son of the deceased Haripant Phadke, attacked 
the Moghals when descending the pass. The MarAthAs were driven 
off with loss. And on the same evening NizAm Ali sat in 
state and received presents and congratulations on his victory. 
Next day, when the Moghals were on their march from Kharda to 
Paranda, the MarAthAs appeared in great force on their right, 
NizAm Ali halted his elephant, sent his baggage to the left, and 
directed Asad Ali KhAn with the cavalry, supported by 17,000 
regular infantry under Raymond, to attack the MarAthAs. Para- 
shurAm BhAu rode forward to reconnoitre, supported by BAbArAv 
Phadke and KashirAv, the son of Tukoji Holkar. He had 
advanced only a short distance when he was suddenly 
charged by a body of Pathans, under a Beluchi named LAI KhAn, who 
cut down several men, and, with his own hand, unhorsed and 
wounded ParashurAm BhAu. Haripant Patvardhan, the BhAu’s eldest 
son, seeing his father fall, attacked the Beluchi and killed him 
on the spot. In spite of the loss of their leader the PathAns, 
supported by Alif KhAn the son of the NawAb of Kamaul, and 
SalAbat KhAn the son of IsmAel KhAn, NawAb of Eliohpur, pressed 
on till the advanced party of the MarAthAs gave way, and were 
driven back in such confusion that a large section of the army were 
panic-stricken and thousands fled. Even BAbArAv Phadke in charge 
of the Golden Streamer or J ari Patka, was turning to fly when he was 
stopped by Jivba DAdaBakhshi, who, upbraiding him for cowardice, 
told him if he wanted to be safe he might get behind Sindia’s troops. 
By this time the regular battalions onbothsideshadapproaohed within 
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territorial cessions, stretoliing along the frontier from Parfindaonthe 
south to the T4pti on the north, including the fort of Daulatabad and 
the part of those districts conquered by Sadilshivrdv Bhdu in 1 760, 
which had been restored to Nizdm in 1 761 and three millions 
sterling (Rs. 3 hrors) were promised on account of arrears of revenue 
and war expenses. Besides this, by a separate agreement, in lieu of 
Baghuji Bhonsla’s claims for ghds-ddna in the Gangthadi, hlizdm Ali 
ceded territory yielding £31,80() (Es. 8,18,000) a year. Nizdm Ali 
likewise pi-omised to pay arrears due to Eaghnji Bhonsla amounting 
to £290,000 (Bs. 29 Idkhs) and to collect their respective shares of 
revenue in Berdr, according to ancient usage, for all which the 
Peshwa afterwards became RaghujPs guarantee. Nizdm Ali was 
extremely unwilling to surrender his minister. Mushir-ul-Mulk 
urged In'm to the measure, as he thought the other conditions more 
moderate than might have been expected. The minister was 
delivered to a party of 200 Mardthds, by whom he was escorted to 
their camp. The Peshwa met him at the outskirts, and received 
him with distinction, but his person was carefully guarded. The 
Mardtha delight at their triumph knew no bounds. A grievous 
sign of decay, said the young Peshwa, that Mardthds should boast 
of a victory won without danger and without honour. In the battle 
both sides together scarcely lost 200 men, though a considerable 
number of Moghals were killed during the night of panic and the 
two days' exposure to the Mardtha fire. For long, to have been 
present at the glorious field of Kharda, was one of the proudest 
boasts of old Mardtha horsemen.^ 

With the death of Mddhavrdv II. in October 1795, a time of 
confusion and trouble began which lasted till the country was 
conquered by the English in 1S03. In 1797, as the price of his 
support of the claims of Bajirdv to be Peshwa, Siudia, who had 
already obtained large grants of laud in Ahmadnagar, had the fort 
of Ahmadnagar and some other lands ceded to him. At the end of 
thp'^ y^" Sindia seized and imprisoned Ndna Fadnavis in the 
.^maddigar fort. In 1798 disputes broke out between Daulatrdv 
/Sindia &d the two elder wi(^s^Ml6 adoptive father Mahddji 
,S in>li'a . -v^kh resulted-in^une war known as the war of the Ladies 
or Baia The lattie? troops ravaged Sindia’s parts of the Deccan and 
the country roundAhmadnagar suffered severely. From Ahmadnagar 
the ladies retreated north to Khfindesh, and in 1800 were defeated 
by Yashvantrav Holkar and retired to Mewdd. Ndna Fadnavis 
was released in 1798 and died in 1800. 

In the latter part of 1802 Yashvantrdv Biolkar, who was enraged 
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distance, the war was extremely popular among the Moghals. The grand anny 
MTidpr NizSm All’s personal command was assembled at Bedar and the camp wm fuU 
of bustle and life. Vaunting threats were in the mouths of the lU-appomted disorderly 
BoldUry. Poona was to be pQlaged and burnt ; the dauemg girls already sung the 
triumphs of their army ; and even the prime minister declared in a puDb^e assembly 
that the Moghals should now be freed fromMardtha enoroacbments ; that they should 
recover BiidV and Khindesh, or they would never grant peace until they Imd 
desnatched the Peshwa to Benares with a cloth about his loiM and a pot of water 
in lus hand, to mutter incantations on the hanks of the Ganges. Grant Duff’s Mardthis, 
R14 

1 Grant Duff’s Maidthds, 514 ■ 517. 
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•with Bdjirdv for tho imirder of his half-brother Vithoji, passec 
south to Poona laying the country waste. After Holkar's Ticton 
at Poona (25tli October 1802) Bfljir/iv fled to Mahdd in KoMbs 
and from Mahdd to Bassein, where, on the .31 st of Decembei 

1802, in return for cessions of territoiy, the British govemmeni 
bound itself to defend the Peshwa from all attacks. Bdjirdv rrai 
escorted to Poona and restored to the throne on the 13th of Maj 

1803. Soon after accounts reached the British government that 
Daulatrav Sindia had combined with Eaghuji Bhonsla the EAja 
of Berdr to make war on the British.^ The treaty of Bassein 
was communicated to Daulatrav Sindia on the 27th of May and he 
was called on to state his objections if he had any. He was also 
desired to make known the object of his negotiations with the Raja 
of Berdr and other chiefs, and if his designs were not hostile 
to tho British government or its allies he was called on to retire 
■with his troops to their usual stations. Danlatrdv Sindia, in answer, 
declared to the British Resident that until he had a meeting with the 
Rdja of Berdr he could not decide whether there shonid be peace or 
war, but that the British Resident shonid be made acquainted 
with the determination of the united chiefs as soon as they met. 
On the 3rd of June Sindia and the Berdr chief met near Malkdpur 
in Shevgaon, and from that day, though they were shown that 
the treaty of Bassein was purely defensive, they evaded giving 
any answer till the 8th of July 1803. Both Sindia and the Raja of 
Berdr then declared that they had no intentions to attack the 
British or their allies or to obstruct the execution of the treaty of 
Bassein, provided the British would not prevent the execution 
of the treaties subsisting between the Peshwa and themselves. 
At the same time they continued to advance towards the Nizdm’s 
frontier. On the 14th of July General Wellesley, who was in 
command of the British forces and in charge of the negotiations, 
told Sindia by letter that unless he separated his troops from those 
of the Raja of Berdr, and both retired from the Nizam’s borders, 
he could not consider their actions consistent with their declaration ; 
when the united chiefs retired he promised that the British troops 
shonid also retire to their usual stations. If Sindia and the Rdja 
of Berdr kept their troops close to the Nizdm’s frontier, the British 
troops would attack Ahmadnagar. Sindia admitted the justice of 
General Wellesley’s demand that their troops shonid retire. But 
instead of retiring they kept to their position on the Nizdm’s frontier 
and wrote to General Wellesley advising him to ■withdraw to 
Madras, Seringapatam, or Bombay.® 


* The contracting parties to the treaty of Bassein had a full right to enter into the 
treaty which was purely defensive. It contained an express stipulation that tho 
British troops should not hc_eniployed_ to attack the great Manitha Jagirdirs un- 
less they shonid first eommit hostilities against the allies, Banlatr.'Iv Sindia had 
called upon the British government to give assistance to the Peshwa to recover his 
throne ; subsefiuently ■when informed that the relations between the British and the 
Peshwa had been improved he had expressed his satisfaction at that cs-ent, and in 
his camp on the 2nd March had formally declared to the British ftesiilcnt that ho 
had no intention of obstructing th f Bassein or of committing hostilities 

against the British government or v* .^on’s Despatches, 1, 291, 

- Wellington’s Despatehes, I. " 
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General Wellesley had offered an eqnal and honourable peace, 
the chiefs preferred war.^ General Wellesley was stationed at 
Vdlki six miles south of Ahniadnagar.® It was his intention to seize 
Ahmadnagar so soon as he heard that Sindia and the Berar 
chief refused to withdraw from the Nizam's border. A very 
heavy fall of rain defeated his plans. News that the chiefs 
refused to retire reached him on the 3rd of August. But from the 
third to the sixth such constant rain fell that the six miles between 
Valki and Ahmadnagar were impassable. On the 7th of August 
General Wellesley issued a proclamation declaring that he would 
make no war on the people and that all officers and others were 
required to remain in their stations and obey the orders they 
should receive ; that if they did no harm to the British .armies, 
no harm would be done to them j and that any one who either left 
his dwelling or did any harm to the British army or to their fol- 
lowers, would be treated as an enemy. On the seventh the country 
was still impassable, but the weather cleared and General Wellesley 
re.ached Ahmadnagar on the eighth. On the morning of the eighth 
General Wellesley sent a messenger to the commandant or Mlleddr of 
Ahmadnagar requiring him to surrender the fort. On arriving near 
the town or peita he offered terms or haul to the people. As the town 
was held by Arabs, supported by a battalion of Sindia’s regular 
infantry and a body of horse encamped in an open space between 
the town and the fort, the terms Avere refused. General Wellesley 
immediately attacked the town in three places, in one place with 
the piquets of the infantry reinforced by the flank companies of the 
78th Eegiment under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Harness, 
in a second with the 74th Begimeut and the 1st battalion of the 8th 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, and in a third 
with the flank companies of the 74th and the 1st battalion of the 3rd 
Regiment under the command of Captain V^esey. The toAvn wall was 
very lofty and was defended by towers. It had also no rampart, so 
that when the troops had climbed to the top they had no ground 
to stand on, and the Arabs who held the towers defended their posts 
with the utmost obstinacy. At length they were forced to quit the 
wall and fled to the houses, from Avhich they continued to pour 
a destructive fire on the troops. Sindia’s regular infantry .also 
attacked the British troops after they entered the town. Still in a 
short time, after a brisk and gallant contest, the British were com- 
pletely masters of the town with the loss of four officers. From the 
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1 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 291-92. 

“ The forces uoder the immediate command of Major-General Wellesley consisted 
of : Cavalry, H. M. 10th Light Dragoons, 384 ; 4th, 5th, and 7th Regiments native 
cavahy 1347, total 1731 ; artillery 173 ; infantrj’, H. M. 74th and 78th Regiments, 
13G8 ; 1st battalion 2nd Regiment native infantry, 1st and 2nd battalions .3rd 
regiment native infantry, 1st battalion 8th regiment native infantr}’, 2nd battalion 
12 th regiment native infantry, and 2nd battalion 18th regiment native mfantry, GG31; 
to^ 6999 ; grand total 8903. Besids these there were European artillerymen and 653 
Pioneers of the establishment of Fort St. George, 2400 cavalry belonging to the 
Rdja of Maisur and about 3000 Mar.ltha horse. Two battalions of scpoj's were 
detached in July with a large convoy of treasure, bullocks, and ^in from the army 
under the command of Lieutenant-General Stuart to the division under Majoi- 
Gcncral Wellesley. Wellington’s Despatches, L 293. ' 
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wLich it was crowded.^ General W eUesley proposed at once to cross 
the Godavari and intended to secure for the use of the British troops 
the resources of Sindia’s possessions south of the Godavari depending 
on Ahmadnagar.® 

General Wellesley appointed Captain Graham to take charge, 
for the use of the British government and the Peshwa, of all the 
territories belonging to Daulatr4v Sindia depending upon the 
Ahmadnagar fort, and he called on all officials and others to attend 
to and obey Captain Graham’s orders and those of no other person.® 

General Wellesley then crossed the Godavari and the war was 
brought to a close by the great victory of Assaye on the 23rd of 
September. By the treaty concluded with Sindia by General 
Wellesley, on the 30th of December 1803, the territories near 
Ahmadnagar, the ancient family lands of Sindia were restored to 
him, under a particular stipulation that no armed men were ever to be 
kept in them.^ The fort of Ahmadnagar together with the district 
taken possession of at the time of the capture of the fort remained 
with the British by whom they were soon after given to the Peshwa.® 
At this time two freebooters, Malva D4da and Syed Sult4.n Ali, are 
mentioned as committing great depredations. Malva Dada took 
Shrigonda and defeated Captain Graham’s peons sent against him® 
and it was a condition in Sindia’s treaty that he should cause 
Malva Dada to withdraw with the banditti that were breaking daily 
from the district across the Goddvari into B[hd,ndesh, Syed Ali was 
tried; and found guilty and was sentenced accordingly.’ The war 
against Holkar still continued and his districts in the Deccan were 
taken by the English. In 1805 he came to terms when his Deccan 
possessions were restored to him except Shevgaon which also was 
given up within two years. 

In 1804 to add to the miseries of the country which had been 
ravaged by Holkar’s troops in 1802 the late rains of 1 803 failed 
and a fearful famine followed. Whole districts were depopulated 
and the survivors sought refuge in the forts built in the larger 
villages. At Ahmadnagar more than 6000 persons were employed 
by General Wellesley in making a glacis or bank round the fort.® 
In his march from Ahmadnagar to the Godavari (24th August 1803) 
General Wellesley trembled for the want of the common country 
grains for the followers and cattle. The country was completely 
exhausted and the villages emptyand large tracts of rich land waste.® 
The Bhils and other wild tribes taking advantage of the confusion 
gathered in large bands and completed the ruin of the land. They 
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* Wellington’s Despatches, I. 310. “ Wellington’s Despatches, I. 209-301. 

“ General Wellesley’s instractions to Captain Graham were : To keep the conntiy 
quiet, to secure its resources and a free communication through it to Poona and 
Bombay- lliese were objects of far greater importance than to collect large rerennc. 
Captain Graham was to refrain from pressing the country with a view to raising the 
ejections. Wellington’s Despatches, I. 303, 307. 

* Wellington’s Despatches, I. S69. ® Wellington’s Despatches, I, 412. 

“ Wellington’s Despatches, IH. 356, 423, 466 and I. 464. 

“ Wellington’s Despatches, III. 556. » For details see Agriculture chapter. 

“ Wellington’s Despatches, I. 335. 
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pillaged and murdered witlioat mercy and no mercy was shown them 
in return. To put down the Bliil rising Biyirdv invested BaMji 
Lakshman the Sarsubheddr or governor of Khdndesh with full 
powers. At the instigation of Manohargir Gosavi one of his 
captains Bdlilji Lakshman invited a largo body of Bhils to a mectmg 
at Kopargaon on the Godilvari, treacherously seized them, and 
threw them down wells. This restored order for a time. But in 
180G disorder was as general as over and Trimbakji Denglia who 
was then in charge of the district caused another massacre of Bhils 
at Ghevri-Chflndgaon in Shevgaon. Ho commissioned Ndroba Takit 
Pdtil of Earambha to clear the Gangthadi j and 5000 to 6000 
horse and a large body of infantry were given him. Ndroba 
butchered the Bhils and all who had any connection with them 
wherever he found them. During fifteen months 15,000 human 
beings are said to have been massacred. 

After the transfer of Ahmadnagarto the Peshwa the land revenue 
was farmed to the highest bidder. The farmer had not only the right 
to collect the revenue, but to administer civil and criminal justice, 
and so long as ho paid the required sum and bribed the court 
favourites no complaints were listened to. J nstice was openly sold 
and the mdmlatddr of a district was often a worse enemy to the 
husbandmen than the Bhils. In 1816, Trimbakji who had been 
imprisoned at Thdna for the murder of Gangddhar .Shdstri the 
GAikwdr’s ambassador, escaped and wandered about the hilly country 
of Sangamner, rousing the wild tribes, and, in concert with his 
master Bajirdv, making preparations for war. The Pendharis also 
began to make raids into the district. In June 1817 under the 
treaty of Poona the Peshwa ceded the fort of Ahmadnagar to the 
English.^ 

After his defeat at the battle of Kirkee (5th November 1817) 
the Peshwa fled (17th November) past Junnar to Utur and then to 
Brdhmanvada about ten miles north in the Akola subdivision up the 
Lai pass, and thence to Lingdev about nine miles. Between these 
three places he spent the time from the 1 7th to the 27th of December. 
As the eastern passes were diflEcult for guns General Smith who had 
arrived at Sirur on the 17th of December moved to the Nimbedehera 
pass. Heleft Sirur on the 22nd and on the25th reached Hanvantgaon 
nearly on the direct road from Ahmadnagar to Kopargaon. 
Erom Hanvantgaon he made a long march to Sangamner and on 
the 27th he marched further west to Thugaon. The Peshwa 
sent his tents to the Vdsir pass on the 27th as if he intended to cross 
the valley of the Pravara near Akola and proceed by the great 
road to Ndsik, but on hearing of General Smith’s approach to 
Sangamner he changed his route and moved to Kotul on the more 
western side through Rdjur. When General Smith reached 
Thugaon the Peshwa, thinking that he could not pass to the north 
without the risk of being entangled in the hills and overtaken by 
the British troops, retraced his steps on the 28th and arrived on the 


1 Grant Duff’s Haritliis, 635. 
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same day at Utur a distance of nearly twenty miles tlirongli hills 
from wlienco he proceeded southwards.^ 

After Ids defeat at Ashti in Sholdpur on the 20th of March 1818 
BsIjirAT marched by Nevasa to Kopargaon, and proceeded north 
towards Chslndor in N4sik. But the approach of Sir Thomas Hislop 
drove him hack to Kopargaon whence he fled north-east towards 
Dholkot near Asirgad where ho finally surrendered on the 3rd of June 
1818. Meantime Holkar and the Pondhdris had been defeated, and 
by the treaty of Mandeshvar in January 1818, Holkar surrendered 
to the English all his possessions south of the Sdtpndas including 
Shevgaon. The forts of Harishchandragad and Hunjilgad wero 
taken possession of between the 4th and the 8th of May 1818 by a 
detachment under Captain Sykes despatched by Major Eldridge 
from Chiivand in Poona.® 

On the 27tb of April 1818 a body of horse entered Nevdsa and 
excited considerable alarm. Within three days they were dispersed 
and returned to their villages. Dharmiiji Pratdpi-av committed great 
depredations and cruelties in Shevgaon.® Before Genei’al Smith’s 
arrival a detachment, commanded by Major Macleod of the Auxiliary 
Horse, had marched from Ahmadnagar at the requisition of 
Captain Pottinger against Dharmaji Pratdprdv, the only individual 
who remained in arms on the south side of the Godavari. The 
insurgent dispersed his banditti, and disappeared; but General 
Smith sent out a suflScient reinforcement to Major Macleod, to 
enable him to reduce Dharmdji’s forts and to cut off the means of 
rene^ving the rebellion.^ The whole of the dominions of the Peshwa 
and those of the Holkar in the Deccan were taken possession of by 
the British government. Sindia had held half of Shevgaon and the 
Shrigonda pargana. The greater part of the Korti pargana, includ- 
ing the present sub-divisions of Karjat and part of Shrigonda was 
under Edv Eambha Nimbalkar till 1821 when it was given to the 
English. Ahmadnagar with the country between the Chdndor hills 
and the Bhima was placed under Captain Pottinger. Little difficulty 
was found in restoring order. The country was exhausted, and the 
people willingly obeyed any power that could protect them. The 
Peshwa’s disbanded soldiers settled in their villages, the hill forts 
were dismantled, and their garrison gradually reduced. Near the 
Sahyddris the country was in the hands of the Koli Ndiks. They 
and the Bhil Ndiks were sent for, and allowances and villages which 
they already held were confirmed to them on the understanding 
that they should keep the neighbouring country quiet. Ahmad- 
na^ar very soon enjoyed more complete rest than it had known for 
years. 

When the British government took possession of Ahmadnagar 
much of it was almost ruined. According to Mr. Elphinstone 
the east of Gangthadi, though open and fertile, was almost entirely 
uninhabited since the famine of 1803 and 1804 in which years out 
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“ Pendhdri and MarAtha Wars, 2p. 

* Mr. Elphinstone, 24th May 1818 ; Pendh.dn and Mardtha Wars, 343, - 
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by Baniji Bhdngria from the Konkan. In January 1S20, in 
consequence of ne\v.s that there ■were several hundred Kolis in 
the Akola hills and that the people were in great alarm, Captain 
Mackintosh went witli a detachment of police to the Sahyadris. 
At lir.st, though almost no village had not its two or three 
representatives in the gang, no information could be got. The 
Brahman kulkarnin, some of whom were abetting the rising, 
advised that troops should not be sent after the Kolis but that some 
arrangement should be made to redress their grievances. Captain 
Mackintosh for a time took little notice of the gang beyond send- 
ing them word that no letters or petitions could be attended to till 
they had laid down their arms. He busied himself m accustoming 
his men to the roughest tracts which the K'llis n«ed, and 
gathered information regarding the strength of the outlaws, the 
names of their leaders, the people who were likely to help them, 
and the places whore they were in the habit of meeting. Ho al«o 
took pains to gain the goodwill and co-operation of a number of 
the people. When his information was completed a detachment 
from Bhiwndi was stationed at the bottom of the passes leading 
into the Konkan, and other detachments from Miilcgaon, Alimad- 
nagar, and Poona wci’c posted in the most suitable places, an<l liirhtly 
equipped parties kept constantly searching the Kolis’ Inuiits ami 
lurking places. A few days before the troops came the insiirgeiils 
had plundered three villages. The insurgents had soon to break 
into small parties. Many of tho insurgents finding how all f lie wn\ s 
were blocked and guarded, fled, and the rest were greatly pcrpleved 
by finding guards posted over their favourite jionds and drinking 
places. 'J'ho people gave great help .and officers and men worked 
with unceasing zeal. In two months the two chiefs and over 
eighty of their followers were marched into Aliniadnagar. Tliongli 
the chiefs were secured the rising was not at an end. llama Kirva, 
one of the leaders in the rising, a stout and powerful m.an uitli an 

extremely fine figure and good features noted for excelling all ilio 

Kolis in agility, had escaped south before the final nieces'. ni,Miiist 
the g.ang. In July 1830 ho was joined by Bhils and he an.l Ins 
g.ang gave great trouble plundering both above and below tlie 
Sahyadris The troops under Captain Lujkiii of tho 17th 
ment N. I., Lieutenant Lloyd of the 11th Kogimoiit, and Lieutenant 
Forbes of the 13th worked with the greatest energy. The peoj)!.' 
gave the troops important help and the tlioroinili knowledge of 
the hills which two vears’ experience supplied enabled the troops to 
give tho insurgents iio rest. A number of prisoiicr.s were taken to 
Poona and Thiina, and Kama Kirva and several oilier notorious 
leaders were taken to Almiadnngar where Kirva wa« cxeciitod.' 

In 184.") the Kolis were again troublesome. One Koli outlaw 
whose name is still fresh iu the district >ras Kaghoji KIiancTia of 
Nilsik. He made a r.iid on some JIarwari Vdnis who applied to the 
police. During the investig.ition the police a'kcd Kaudioji’'- mother 
where her son was hiding ; and when she refused to tell .-he w.as put 


1 Ciipt. J. Mactintosli in Trans Bom. Gcog. Sor. I. Co, *253 
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to torture. Enraged *at this outrage Bdghoji gathered a band of 
Kolis and wandering through the Ndsik and Ahmadnagar districts 
out the nose ofE of every M4rw4ri he could lay hands on. Almost all 
village MdrwAris fled in terror to the district towns and the pursuit 
of the police was so hot that R4ghoji had to break his hand and 
disappear. He avoided capture for many years. At last in 1847 
he was caught at Pandharpur by Lieutenant afterwards General Gell. 
As some of his raids had been accompanied with murder, he was 
hanged and many of the leading men punished.* 

^During the 1857 mutinies Ahmadnagar was the scene of consider- 
able disturbance. The rebels were about 7000 Bhils of South 
Nasik and North Ahmadnagar. Detachments of troops were sta- 
tioned to guard the frontier against raids from the Nizfim’s domi- 
nions, and to save the large towns from the chance of Bhil attacks. 
The work of scattering the Bhil gatherings and hunting the rebels 
was left almost entirely to the police who were strengthened by the 
raising of a special Koli corps and by detachments of infantry and 
cavalry. The first gathering of Bhils was under the leadership of 
one Bhdgoji N4ik. This chief, who had been an ofScer in the 
Ahmadnagar police, in 1855 was convicted of rioting and obstruct- 
ing the police and was sentenced to imprisonment. On his release 
he was required to find security for his good behaviour for a year. 
Shortly after the year was over, in consequence of the order for a 
general disarming, Bhdgoji left his village of Nfindur-Shingote in 
the Sinnar subdivision of N4sik, about five miles to the north of the 
Ahmadnagar boundary. Being a man of influence he was soon 
joined by some fifty of his tribe and took a position about a mile 
from his village, commanding the Poona -Nasik road. After a few 
days (4th October 1857) Lieutenant J. W. Henry, the Superintendent 
of Police, arrived at Ndndur-Shingote and was joined by his 
assistant Lieutenant now Colonel T. Thatcher, and Mr. A. L. Taylor 
inspecting postmaster. The police force under Lieutenant Henry 
consisted of thirty constables and twenty revenue messengers armed 
with swords. Lieutenant Henry told the mdmlatddrs of Sangamner 
and Sinnar to send for Bhdgoji and induce him to submit. Bh4goji 
refused unless he received two years’ back pay and unless some 
arrangement was made for his maintenance. On receiving this 
message, the police were ordered to advance against his position. 
The first shot killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Henry. 
The officers dismounted, but before they had advanced many yards 
were mot by a volley, and Lieutenant Henry fell wounded. He 
regained his feet, and, pressing on, received a mortal wound in the 
chest. The attack was continued under Lieutenant Thatcher and 
the Bhils retreated. This unfortunate engagement excited the 
whole Bhil population. A fresh gang of about 100 Bhils was 
raised by Patharji Ndik in the Edhuri sub-division, but it was soon 
dispersed by Major now Lieutenant General Montgomery, the 
new superintendent of police. On the 18th of October an engagement 


\ Details of Rigboji BhiingTia'e capture are given in the Thdna .Statistical Account. 
* Major H. Daniell, formerly Superintendent of Police, Ahmadnagar. 
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brought to an end.^ The Nizdm Bhils who were awaiting BhSgoji’s 
arrival dispersed, and on the SOth, in falling back from the British 
frontier with a loss of forty killed were attacked and routed by a 
detachment of the Haidarabad contingent under Lieutenant Pedler. 
On the 12th of November a large party of Bhils, under an influen- 
tial chief, a relative of Bhagoji’s, left Sonai in Neviisa to join 
Bhagoji. On hearing of his death they turned towards Khiindesli 
where they were caught. As they had committed no crimes they 
were pardoned and allowed to return to their homes. Though dis- 
turbances were at an end posts of regular troops were maintained 
till 18G0, When the regular troops were withdrawn their places 
were taken by detachments of the Koli corps. The Koli Corps 
continued to" perform this outpost duty till March 1861, when they 
were disbanded, and all, except a few who entered the police, 
returned to their former life of tillage and field labour. The 
wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead of heading 
disturbances, as had often happened before and has happened 
since, the disciplined Kolis wei’e a powerful element in repressing 
disorder. Under Captain Nuttall’s patient and kindly care, and 
by the example of his dashing bravery and untiring energy, they 
proved a most orderly, well disciplined, active, and courageous 
force. They showed themselves superior to tho Bhils in strength 
and spirit, and, in their two and a half years of active service live 
times earned the special thanks of Government. 

In 1873, one Honya Bhagoji Kenglia, an influential Koli of 
Jamburi in Poona, at tho head of a well trained gang began a 
series of attacks on the moneylenders who habitually cheat and 
oppress the hill tribes and at intervals drive them into crime, 
lionya's robberies extended over tho western parts of roonii 
Ahmadnagar and Nasik and tho eastern sub-divisions of Thann. 
They became so numerous and daring that in 1874 a special police 
party of 175 armed men under Colonel Scott and Mr. W. F. 
Sinclair C. S. was detached for his arrest and proclamations were 
is'-ued offering rewards of £100 (Us. 1000) for Honya and .C20 to 
£00 (Us. 200- GOO) for any of his followers. In spite of these 
mca'-uros Honya managed to evade pursuit till July 1S7G when ho 
was caught by Major H. Daniell then superintendent of police. In 
1S7.) tho .‘•pint of disorder spread from the Kolis to tho peace-loving 
Kunbis of the plain country and between Jlay and July chiefly in 
I’arncr, Shrigonda, Nagar, and Karjat twenty-two cases of as'-aidts 
on moneylenders by bands of villagers were committed, 'J'roops 
VMTC called to the aid of tho police and tho disturbanco was put 
down. 


1 DcUih arii giiiQ in the yi-ik Statistical Account, 203-1. 



CHAPTER YIIL 

THE LAND.* 

SECTION L— ACQUISITION AND STAFF. 

The lands of tlie district of Alimadnagar have been gained by con- 
qnest, cession, and exchange. Most of the country fell to the British 
on the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. In 1822, His Highness the 
NizAm, by a treaty dated the 12tli of December 1822, ceded 107 vil- 
lages, sixteen in Nagar, five in Jilmkhed, twenty in Shrigonda, sixty- 
five in Karjat, and one in Shevgaon. In 1861, His Highness Sindia, 
by a treaty dated the 12th of December I860, in exchange for other 
lands, ceded 120 villages, ten in Nagar, thirteen in Parner, fourteen 
in Shrigonda, one in Karjat, two in NevAsa, seventy-seven in Shev- 
gaon, and three in Kopargaon. In 1868, His Highness Holkar, under 
Government Eesolution 4157 dated the 30th of December 1867, in 
exchange for other lands, ceded three villages in Shrigonda, and under 
Government Eevenue Order 4470 dated the 28th of November 1 868, 
in exchange for other lands, ceded one village in Kopargaon. In 
1870, His Highness the NizAm, under Government Eesolution 3519 
dated the 22nd of July 1870, in exchange for other lands, ceded two 
villages in the Nagar sub-division. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an ofiBcer 
styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2160 (Es. 21,600). This oflBcer, 
who is also the chief magistrate and executive bead of the district, 
is aided in his work of general supervision by a staff of four assist- 
ants, of whom three 'are covenanted and one is an uncovenanted 
servant of Government. The sanctioned yearly salaries of the 
covenanted assistants range from £600 to £1080 (Rs. 6000 - Es. 10,800) ; 


^ Materials for the Land History of Alimadnagar inclnde, besides elaborate 
survey tables prepared in 1879 byMr.Fforde of theBevenue Survey,Mr. Blphinstone’s 
Beport dated the 25th of October 1819 (Ed. 1872) ; Mr. Chaplin’s Beport dated the 
20Ui of August 1822 (Ed. 1877);East India Papers, HL and IV. (Ed. 1826); the Collector 
Mr. Boyd's Report 203 dated the 2Gth of November 1828 (Lithographed Papers) ; 
Manuscript Selections 157 of 1821-29 ; Mr. 'Williamson’s Beport 2610 dated the 23rd 
of November 1838 ; Mr. Vibart’s Report 311 .dated the 24th of February 1842 ; Survey 
Reports in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXVII. CXXIII. and CXXX. and in Bom. Gov. Bev. 
Bee 207 pf 18'^, 212 of 1848, 204 of 1849, and 207 of 1849 ; Annual Jam&bandi and 
other Reports and Statements in Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 47 of 1822, 50 of 1822, 68 
of 1823, 72 of 1823, 74 of 1823, 117 of 1825, 123 of 1825, 156 of 1827, 207 of 1828, 
351 of 1831, 352 of 1831, 406 of 1832, 482 of 1833, 543 of 1834, 625 of 1835, 691 of 1836, 
692 of 1836, 769 of 1837, 968 of 1839, 1092 of 1840, 1235 of 1841, 1339 of 1842, 1448 
of 1843, 1564 of 1844, 9 of 1845, 11 of 1847, 10 of 1848, 13 of 1849, 13 of 1850, 11 of 
1851, 12 of 1851, 11 of 1852, 13 of 1856, 17 (Part 1) of 1856, 10 of 1857, 11 (Part 2) of 
1857, 18 (Part 2) of 1858, 18 (Part 5) of 1859, 9 of 1860, 11 of 1861, 236 of 1862-1864, 
Gov. Ees. on Eevenue Settlement Reports for 1373-74, Bev. Dept. 6092 dated the 
27th of October 1875, and Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. Reports since 1872-73 ; Season 
Reports in Bom. Gov. Bev. Rec. 90 of 1861, 235 of 1862-1864, 75 of 1866, 57 of 1867, 
59 of 1868, 65 of 1869, 95 of 1871, 81 of 1872, 89 of 1873 ; and the printed Acquisi- 
tion Statement of the Bombay Presidency. 
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the salary of the nneorenanted assistant is £720 (Bs. 7200) a year. 
For fiscal and other adnoinistrative purposes the lands under the 
Collector’s charge are distributed among eleven sah-divisions, all of 
which are generally entrusted to the three covenanted assistant 
collectors. The fourth assistant, styled the head-quarter or humr 
deputy collector, is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These 
officers are also assistant magistrates; and those of them who hold 
revenue charges have, under the presidency of the Collector, the 
chief management of the different adininistrative bodies, local fund 
and municipal committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the revenue 
charge of each fiscal division is placed in the hands of an officer styled 
mdmlatdar. These functionaries, who are also entrusted with 
magisterial powers, have yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 
(Ra 1800 - 3000). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the Government 
villages is entrusted to 1352 headmen, all of whom are hereditary. 
'The headmen are nearly aW Marath^s or Knnibis. A few M^ll, 
Brdhman, and Musalmdn headmen are scattered over the district, 
and in the west of Akola many villages are under Kolis and one or 
two are under Th^ikurs. Of the 1352 headmen 125 attend to matters 
of police only, while 1227 perform both revenue and police duties. 
Their yearly endowments depend on the village revenue, varying 
from 6s. 3d. to £18 9s. l^d. (Rs. 8J - 184 t^^) and averaging £3 6s. 
4Jd. (Rs. 33^). In many villages, besides the headman, members 
of his family are in receipt of state grants representing a yearly sum 
of £496 (Rs. 4960), of which £493 (Rs. 4930) are met by grants of 
land and £3 (Rs. 30) are paid in cash. Of £4983 (Rs. 49,830), the 
total yearly charge on account of the headmen of villages and their 
families, £493 (Rs. 4930) are met by grants of land and £4490 
(Rs. 44,900) are paid in cash. To keep the village accounts, prepare 
statistics, and help the village headmen, a body of 991 village 
accountants or kulkarnis are employed. Of these fifteen are stipen- 
diary and the rest hereditary. All of them are Brdhmans. Every 
village accountant has an average charge of 1 J villages containing 
on an average 780 people and yielding a yearly revenue of about 
£133 (Rs. 1330). The kulharni’s yearly pay varies from 13s. 3d. to 
£25 9s. IJtZ. (Rs. 6f-254^) and averages £6 10s. 7Jd. (Rs. 65i)r). 
The total yearly charge on account of village accountapts amounts 
to £6473 (Rs. 64,730), of which £6429 (Rs. 64,290) are mid in cash 
and £44 (Rs. 440) in land. \ ' 

Under the headmen and accountants are 8694 village slants 
who are liable both for revenue and for police duties. TheAare 
either Mnsalmans or they are Hindus of the Mdng, Koli, Rdmo^i, 
Bhil, Mhdr, Knnbi, and Kaikadi castes. The total yearly cost of tmis 
establishment amounts to £30.35 (Rs. 30,350), being 6s 115<^ 
(Rs. 3 as. 7^) to each man, or a cost to each village of ”£2 9s. 

(Rs. 24 as. 13.-J-). Of the whole amount, £1830 (Rs. 18,300) are paid 
in cash and £1205 (Rs. 12,050) are met by grants of land. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised : 
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Jfe. 

ITcadmcn ... . 

4083 

4o,c30 

Accountants 

C473 

61,730 

Sen ants 

3033 


Total .. 

14,491 

1,41, PID 


This is equal to a charge of £11 17s. 4id. (Rs.llSli) a village or 
about eleven per cent of the district land revenue. 

SECTION II.-HISTOEY. 

The earliest revenue settlements of rvhich traces remained at the 
beginning of British rule, seem to be the division of the land into 
plots or estates known as munds, has, and tihds or thihas. These 
names seem to be of Dravidian that is of southern or eastern ongin.* 
They need not date from times further back than the northern 
element in Mardthi, as, among the great Hindu dynasties who ruled 
the Deccan before the Musalmdn invasion in 1294, perhaps the 
Edshtrakutas (760-973) and the Chdlukyas (973-1184) and probably 
theDergiri Yddurs (1150-1310) were oi southern or eastern origin. 
The }nu7id or large estate was the aggregate of many fields or tthns 
together or separate, or part together part separate. The assessment 
on the mtmd was a fixed lump sum for all the lands in the estate or 
mmd, good, fair, and bad. In the settlement of has or small estates 
the division of the village lands was into smaller parcels than mvnds, 
and, unlike the assessment on tikda or shds, the assessment on each 
has in a village was the same. 

The next system of revenue management of which traces remained 
was Malik Ambar’s. This was introduced at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by the Ahmadnagar minister Malik Ambar 
(1600-1620). It was a new system based on the system introduced 
in the Moghal territories in Upper India and partially in Giijanit 
and Khandesh by Akbar’s (1556-1603) minister Todar Mai. 
According to Major Jervis," Malik Ainbar’s chief change was to make 
the settlement direct with the village instead of with the district 
hereditary revenue superintendents and accountants, the de.'-hvtuUis 
or desAis and the dcshpnndes. His next step was, by careful mea- 
suring and classing, which however seem to have been confined to 
a portion only of the arable area,’’ to find the yield of the land, and 
to fix one-third of the yield as tlie government share. When some 
years of experience had shown the average amount of gram due to 
government and the average price of grain, the gram share vas 
changed into a money payment. The village headmen wen* made 
hereditary and responsible for the village rental. An average or 
normal payment called the fanhha was fixed for each plot of land 
surveyed and for each village. Unlike Todar Mai’s sett leimut this 
average money payment was not fixed permanently. It repru-ento 1 
the sum due in a normal year. The actual collections varied fr< in 


' See Tliilna Statistic.!! Acconnt, Bomlny G.iretteer, XIII. 

- Jervis’ Koakan. C6. See ThAna Stat. Acet. I5om!*ay Garfttecr, XIII. ri'.t-.'i.’V!. 

* East India Tapers, IV, 732-733 ; I’oona Statistical Accjant (Uja.baj Girtitttr) 
Chapter VUI. 317-319, 
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1717 the MarAtlia claim to the one-fonrth ovcTiauth and the one- 
tenth or sardeshmiikhi of the I’evenue was acknowledged by the 
Moghal general Husain All Khdn.^ About 1720 the Slarathas 
made many assignments of revenue to individual chiefs and others 
for whom it was politic to make provision. Besides these grants of 
portions of the revenue, many proprietors held and collected the 
rents of various estates. The whole system was complicated and 
confused. Uncertainty as to the amount of revenue due and as to 
the persons to whom it should be paid caused the people constant 
suffering. 

About 1769 {FasU 11 79), during the administration of Peshwa 
Mddhavrdv Ballul (1761-l772),2a rate of assessment was indroduced. 
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1 (Muntakhabu-l.Lublb in Elliot’s Histoty of India, VII. 4G7-46S) gives 

tbe following details for tbc year 1718. The Mogbal government agreed that 
there w.as to be paid to the officers of Hjlja Shdhu a fourth part of what the anting, 
troris, and s/iei/ufars collected as land revenue and as sdyar from the government 
lands and from the jdffirddrt. It was also settled that in addition to the fourth sbaro 
which they were to got from the receipts of thejdjirdars, they were to receive from 
the rai/als ten per cent as tardeshmuihi. Altogether they were to receive thirty -five 
percent upon the total collections, (andalso) upon tbc abvdbi called/aipr/dr/, thelhrldri, 
zii/dfat, and other charges, as shown in the gross account of the collections. According 
to this account they were to receive nearly half the total revenue recorded in the 
government rent-roll, and the colleetions were thus shared by the domineering 
collectors of fidja Shdhu. This arrangement, by which they were to collect all tax.es, 
fell very hard on the rayalt, and on the government officers andjo'/irrfars, for in every 
district there were two collectors, one called the kamdciMtlar the other the yuma’ia 
of tardethmukhi. On the roll of the colloctioua the signature of the nhnatledar of the 
sardeshmuklU was first placcd,and what was required by the rules on that account was 
to be taken separately. The position and life of the officers of government and of the 
j&yirddrs became irksome. Besides these there wore two separate collectors of the 
rahddri or road duties in each district. In consequence of the negligence of the/mijdari 
and the power of the enemy, these had for somo time taken their positions in 
different places, and exacted half a rupee or one rupee for each hnllock and cart 
from merchants, and whatever they pleased from other persons. They exacted tinco 
or three times more than the most tyrannical faujddrs. Now also, since the days 
of the peace, the former grievance remained hut it was aggrav.itcd by more taking 
part in it. In the present state of things there were in each district three regular 
collectors of ^ja Slidhu, with parties of horsemen and footmen stationed at the office, 
the guard-house where the land revenue, the sayar, and the tolls ncrc collected. 
Besides this, there were in many places villages which had been laid waste by the 
Mar.tth!ls, and which had been again brought into cultivation, iinilcr special agreements, 
such as the districts about NandurbUr in Khdndesh, in Bcrtr, and in other places. 
They paid no heed to the siieoial contracts made by Hnsam Ah Kliin ; but conceding 
the third share belonging to the jagirddr, they made the following arrangement. 
They recognized three shares ; one was for tlio jagirdar, one they took themselves, and 
the third they left to the ragatn. In rovonuo and civil matters the orders .and 
the action of the enemy prcvaiicd over the authority of the favjdnrn and jnginlnr^ 
At the time of the peace Husain Ali KliUn determined and issued strict injunctions 
that the ra/«fdri should not be exacted, as in the days before the ncacc, from 
merchants and travellers at the rate of three rupees or four upon each hnllock and 
cart, as if rai/jiWr and harsh officials were acting. But it was no good. In several 

districts there was no longer any plundering of villages and caravans ; hut, as m 
former days, travellers and wanderers paid the rahdari, and went on in jicace vithout 
intoi-ruptioii. Villages which had been ravaged by plunderers or made comphtily 
dcsohatc by the tyr.“nny of rapaoious managers were now restored, to cultivation. 
Husain Ah delivered a sanad coutaming the conditions of peace under Ins seal to the 
.-locnts of lUja Shdhu, and made no delay in writing fora royal grant confirmin" 
tills doonmeiit. Ho introduced the agents of Raja STnUiu cvcrvwbirc and he settled 
that B.U.tji \’ishvan.ith and Jainnaji, two of the highest officers of Rija .^haliu, should 
stay with a suitable escort in Aurangabad as deputy and agent or ratif of the Raja, 
so that all civil ami revenue matters might he settled through them. 

• Tlic Collector gives tUc date 17C9 and the name ^lAdhavriv unt his 

administration was between 1774 and I79C. Tlic name of .Mddhavrav Ballil is therefore 
given in the text and the ilatc left unchanged. 
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known as the Icamal or total. The period when it was imposed was 
one of much greater agricultural prosperity than prevailed for many 
years either before or after the British accession.^ The Tcamdl 
settlement is generally supposed to have been undertaken to ascertain 
the exact value of the soil, and the highest rent it would bear 
consistent with the prosperity of the country.® Great pains are said 
to have been taken to employ intelligent and upright othcers. 
After a short trial, in the Sinnar sub-division now (1884) in Ndsik, 
the hamdl assessment was found not to bear equally on the soil, and 
in its place, with the sanction of Ndna Padnavis, an older settle- 
ment known as the kdshandi higha w&s introduced. In some 
sub-divisions, probably because they were already sufficiently highly 
assessed, the kamdl rental was never introduced.® 

During the time of Nana Fadnavis (1774-1800) the village rental 
was divided into three parts. First the village expenses were paid 
and the claims of village servants met j second the state revenue 
was set apart ; third the remainder was divided among officers and 
chiefs to whom it was advisable to give a local interest and local 
authority. Provision for the state share of the revenue seems to have 
been made in three ways. By allotting to the state the .rents of 
certain whole villages or groups of villages; by deducting from the 
full village rent a share for the state and distributing Ae balance of 
the rent among chiefs and officers ; by nominally dividing the whole 
village rents among chiefs and by crediting certain of these allotments 
for the use of the head of the state. When as much of the revenue 
of a tract of country as was required, or as seemed advisable, had been 
taken for the state, the remainder, in some villages the whole net 
rental in other villages part of the net rental, was distributed in 
claims^ or amals to state officers and chiefs. The system by which 
these shares were allotted and collected was elaborate and uncertain. 
It differed greatly even in neighbouring villages of the same district. 
The usual plan was to divide the available rental into a certain number 
of shares of £11 5s. (Rs. 112J) each. From each share of £11 5s, 
(Es. 112i) £1 1^^) deducted for sardeshmzikhi that 

is for the overlord's share which was sometimes set apart for the 
head of the state and sometimes allotted to the Pratinidhi or 
Premier, Of the remaining hundred a half to two-thirds was 
set apart for the proprietor of the estate or jdgir to which the 


' Mr. Harrison, Collector, 28th September 183G, Rev. Rec. G02 of 1836, 83-34. 

- It is a question whether Lamal meant the highest rent the whole arable land 
of the vilUage conld bear or the lughect rent that could safely be levied from the area 
under tillage when the settlement was made. The latter seems the mure probable 
meaning. In 1S20, Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, WToto (East India Papers 
IV. 426-427) • 17o7-5S an attempt was made to introduce a general revenue 

settlement by measuring the land and by classing and arranging its quality and 
tixino an average rate for each village. 'Ihis settlement was introdneed in great 
part "of the Junnar district between 1738 and 1768 and in the country round l‘oona 
at a later date- The result was termed the hamdl. Thohamdl aait existed in Poona 
in 1820 seemed to be the asse«»ment on the land actually occupied and paying rent 
at the time of the settlement, together with the ehhdija or extra revenue. In 
Capt. Robertson's ol,inion the lamal varied with the increase or decrease of cultiva- 
tion and of the extra revenne. 

' Capt. Pottinger, 31et Jnly 1822, East India Papers IV. 731. 
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village belonged. The distribution of tbe remaining half or one* 
third varied greatly. Four to thirty per cent were set apart as cess 
or bdbti for some oflScer or chief ; one to two per cent to another 
officer as sahotra literally six per cent j eleven to thirty-two per 
cent to some one else as moMsa or military service grant; one 
to three per cent as nim-chauthdi literally half a fourth that is an 
eighth or twelve and a half per cent ; and twenty-five per cent as 
svardj that is originally the part due to government. As an example of 
the distribution of shares Captain Pottinger quotes the case of Mekhri 
village. In Mekhrij of every £11 5s. (Rs. 112J), £1 5s.(Rs. 12^) wore 
set apart as sardeshmuJehi orthe overlord’s share, £7 10s. (Rs.75) asjdgir 
or the proprietor’s share, and £2 10s. (Rs.25) as svardj or the govern- 
ment share. Of the twenty-five per cent government share or svardj 
18J were allotted under the head of molcdsa or reward for military 
service and 6^ under the head of bdbti or cesses. In the 1S| 
mohdsa were included sixteen of original and IhS- of extra mo/jdsaand 
lia of sahotra at six per cent. In the bdbti were included 4H 
of original or ain bdbti and lAof nim-chauthdi that is half a fourth 
or twelve and a half per cent. The proprietor or jdgirddr who in 
most cases had much the largest share, generally made the revenue 
settlement for the year, representatives of the other claimants being 
present and each collecting hi s employer’s share. The village officers 
generally settled the share to which each claimant had a right. If 
the amount was doubtful the local records were consulted, and if the 
correctness of the local records was questioned, an appeal lay to the 
central records at Poona.^ 

The management of a district was entrusted to an officer styled 
subheddr whose charge was divided into sub-divisions each under the 
management of a Jeamdvisdar or mdmlatddr? The authority of the 
subheddr closely corresponded to the authority of a Collector under 
the English Government. He was vested with general control over 
the heads of sub-divisions or hamdvisddrs. Ho had power to 
punish theft, peculation, and other offences not amounting to capital 
crimes. He superintended the conduct of all grades of government 

officers,and,ifhediscoveredmalpractices,hesu8pendedtho delinquents 

and reported the matter to government. His authority was of 
great use in adjusting boundary disputes between villages or 
quarrels concerning the right of hill pasture and waste lands, the 
division of the water of streams, and similar matters. The mdmlatddr 
or Icamdvisddr decided suits that were submitted to him by the con- 
sent of both parties, or he ordered village councils or panchdyats to sit 
and settle them. He could not inflict any severe punishment without 
the subheddr’s sanction. Siibheddrs and hamdvisddrs were paid by 
assignments on the revenue of their charge. The assignments 


1 Captain Pottingor, 3lst July 1S22, East India Papers IV. /41 - /-IS. 

“ Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1S22, East India Papers IV. 7.5.). The Ahmad- 
nagar papers styled the offieer in eharge oE a district earmhtteddr. The word 
subheddr has been used in preferenee, as, aecording to the usuM practice, fartulMir 
is applied to a higher officer, the head of a province such as KJiandesh or Gujarat. 
For the relative authority of subheddr and hamdvisddr, sce^Captain Pottinger s 
Report of 15th J.muary 1819 quoted in East India Papers IV. 755. 
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riio Mnriiflins occnsionally moasured tlio land wliicli happened to he 
under cultivation, hat as thosouieasuvcincntswcvomadconly to answer 
the purjiosc of the hour there was no specification of the names or 
of the jiosition of the surveyed fields j consequently, even w'hero 
they were preserved, the rough records gave no useful iuforma- 
tion. Under the Marathas the fnhlieJ»rs attended merely to the 
aegregato revenue -which the different sub-divisions could yield. 
I’liey left the interior fiscal management to tlio h'amdvisddrs Avho 
every year settled with the heads of each village what rental tho 
village was to pay.* If tillage had spread or if tho village showed 
any other sign of prosperity the government demand was raised. 
On the other hand if the people were .so poor that the levy of tho 
whole of tho former demand would bo followed by tho throwing 
up of land a temporary abatomont w.is sanctioned. In very 
favourable seasons c.vtra cesses were introduced professedly for 
that year only ; once exacted these cesses were generally includ- 
ed in .subsequent settlements as part of the regular rental. "When 
the total rental for the year was settled tho village community 
apportioned tho sum to the difforont holdings according to establish- 
ed practice, generally by fractional shares.” 

The revenue settlement or jamdhandi was by villages, 'fhere was 
no instance on record of tho settlement being by mahdh or districts, 
or by nviah tliat is by the shares of the different revenno claimants. 
Wliolc villages lying within foreign territory woro sometimes 
farmed to save tho es|icnsc of estaWishments. Tho rest of tho 
country was under direct or nimini management. 'When tho 
hamdvwldr of a sub-diviMon moved from his head-quarters to begin 
tho yearly rcnl-heltlcment or jamdhnndi, ho summoned tho 
licadinen and the accountants of a certain number of villages. 
With tho holji of the local hereditary rovenno officers, tho accounts 
of these villages were carefully examined by the havidvisddv and his 
clerks. The receipts of former years were referred to and tho 
cause of the absence of old landholders, whether from death or 
emigration, -was closely .scrutinised. The cause of any change in 
the revenno, -whether increase or decrease, was also closely examined. 
Wlicii these points were settled, tho village statement or patta was 
drawn out and given to tho licndman ; and a written agreement 
was taken from tho hcadinan to pay tho sum montioned in tho 
village statement. After this agreement was recorded, neither tho 
kamdnhtldr nor his assistants interfered with tho villngo except to 
realisce the rental of which a largo share was sometimes taken in 
advance, fi'liougli ho did not make an individual or hnlvdr sottlomcnt, 
a hmndvhddr, who did his duty, was always ready to attend to tho 
complaints of landholders whom tho heads of villages might have 
forced to pay more than their share. On tho other hand where 


on GxioHinn anil abueo ccnsccl. Wlicn tho eysiem of farming tho roronno was 
introduced hy U&jir.tv, tlic friendship of some court favnurito secured Ihc rovonuo 
fanner against any local complaints of extortion. I'last India Papers, W. 7dr>, 74G. 

’ C.iiiluiii Puttingor, SlslJuly 1822, K.asl India Papors IV. 7-15 ; Mr. Goldsmid 
IslNovcinher 1810, Horn. Gov. Scl. CX7CX. 13-ld. 

° Mr. (joldsmid, Ist Novenihcr 18-10, liom. Oov. ffol. OXXX. 13' 14. 
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He then deducted the amount duo to liim as interest and prominm 
from his first or second remittance. In n few parts of the district 
there was a sldrasta haita, that is a fixed or special local exchange, 
of two per cent.^ This special rate was seldom nece-ssaiy ; for at 
that period the great number of base rupees, which afterwards 
came into circulation (1822) wore unknown. Wlicn tho tiiwfr or 
early crop was ready, a rough estimate was framed of the area undDr 
pulse and a portion of tho revenue equal to that estimate was 
collected. The same was done with tho middle or khnrif crop, 
when the rent settlement or jamdbandi of tho season was finally 
made. When the late or rahi crops were ripe or nearly ripe, it was 
usual to store the grain in the village thrashing floor or khnla, 
and to set on them a seal or thdpli made of cowdung and clay. 
The grain was not allowed to bo moved till security was given. 
In some cases the security of a neighbouring village was required, 
and in aU cases the headman and tho landholders of tho village 
became responsible for each other. The delay that took place 
before the people were able to take their grain from tho village 
thrashing floor, often made them lose opportunities of disposing of 
their crop.* 

In most cases village expenses were included in tho rovonne 
settlement _ Bnt in some villages expenses formed a separate head, 
^ere was little check on village charges. Tho kamdvlsddr seldom 
interfered and the headmen and accountants fixed tho amount on 
no regular system or scale.® When tho people of a village required 
advances they applied through the headman to tho hereditary 
revenue officers who made arrangements for the requisite security 
and got the himdvisdar to advance the amount. As a rule, tho 
hereditary revenue officers became responsible for the village 
I'he headman for the village, and each landholder for his 
neighbour. Except in special cases these advances wore repaid 
withm the season.^ In parts of the district where .bodies of horse 
were stationed, waste land was often reserved as meadow or htran. 
These meadows were set apart in the most convenient villao'es and 
a corresponding deduction was made in the village rent. Tho 
practice praved the unqualified power of government over the land.* 

in sprte of the exactions of the revenue farmers, under tho 
peace ^ich the supremacy of the British preserved in the Deccan, 
me cultivating classes recovered considerably from their desolate 
state in the beginning of the century. Population was scanty and 
land abundant and much of tbe people’s wealth consisted of flocks 
and herds, the produce of which was less exposed to the greed of the 
taxgatherer than the produce of cultivated land.® 


special local exchange was also hnown as the vatti didl hatla ar 

Deccan ^ot Commissioners’ Report, 1875, para 32 pp. 17 . IS. 
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twenty-one eab-dinsions with a total of 2155 yillagea and 554 
hamlets.^ In the following year (1S20-21) the number of snb- 
divisioos was nineteen composed of forty-five pargands and iarafs.- 
Each sab-division was placed under amamlatddr or kamdvisddr, and 
esclnsive of alienations yielded an average yearly revenue of £8100 
(Rs. 81,000).» 

The salaries^ of the mamlatdars were regulated as nearly as 
possible so as to give them £120 (Rs. 1200)a year for eveiy £10,000 
(Es. 1,00,000) they collected. Their clerlm and assistants were paid 
according to the situation and importance of their charges. Some 
kamwi'sddrs had charge of one pargana, others of two, and some of 
even three. In these large divisions respectable clerks had to bo 



anti Vdmd : Sangamner including Dhdndarphal ; AkoS including KoW andUdjur : 
nrdii< Jnnnar; Nev-lsa including the />A«l;?aO)is or oatjying vilingesof Byapnr and 
Gonddpur ; Shevgaon includingthe town priosta of JUniMaundi; Jimkhed indmling 
Kada and Aaalner ; Bdxsi including Agalgaon, Eitaman, Pinm, pn^on and 
oiitiviuc villages of DhokojBhosa including outlying villages of Xangi, Mamjriip, 
UIio^ \nd Karkamb ; Inddpur including Hiisin j A^ar; hrar inclnduig oiitljing 
vUlaMs of Sime andDhondalgaon; Ndsik including and ^ aghera j «mD.« 

I'nKln^lnn TlMnur • Kumbhari including Koihaia and the towns or toita? of Kahdta 
ini VM- Sdir- K ““i including Dindori. Captain Pettmger, 2Sth 
h Bim Bec ExtractW-enue Utter from 

“A »■».-- «” "-s 

ici-i.*™ nf ifereli rule teiritonal cliing«« were very fn 



(AT/WnathVdistricte 

villages were made Birai PanswiD Pjnirif Katanjan, and 

].82irBcm.(}ov. Kev.pc.47 of m 250) Birai.^^^^ fnr'diihar, 

Aplgaon pre attached to the^A^U«toi^ ^ Sb^^ ;,„ryo«* of 

Elura, and others ceded with prohably as many people. 

KarmilaandKortiandanpilMrof de^^ 727-728). In 1822-28 that 

(Captain PotUnger, Slat July h by to the north of the rirer Bhim.i was 

part of the Sholdpur 50 of 1822, 501). I" IS21-a tho 

transferred to Ahmadnagai (Urn. Uov, Kcv. i Ahmadnagar, harda, 

AUmadnagar collectorate ““ ® Sinnar, Vani-Dindon, and thandor It 

Akola, Sangamner, Nevdsa, f consisting of Sholapur, .Moliol, Ikirsi, 

also included the Sholdpur s 1825,8,15, 17). Dunngtbc next 

Karmila, and Borti t®™- jub.collcctorate was abolished and inrec ol its 

three years (1825-1828) ‘he ShoUpur sub ^ Ahmadnagar (Lorn. Gpv 

snb-di^sions, At the close of 1828 Abmadnagar mclniUd 

Rev. Eeo, 207 of 1828, f 1; ®®3< v^i.Dindori to Barsi. a distance of 21^ niilcs 

thirteen sub-diVisioW6tret*i^^“^ Chandor range on ‘>1' . 

with, a bread.th of Sixty to 1^0 •Wii.ilm’fl tprritorv on tUo aonth and cast (Mf* wj « 

Sahyadrison the Lithographed Papers. 3). In October ba 

Collector 203 of 26th Koveniber *«*•"» - . 1930 Abmadnagar ^as ^ 

principal collectorato The sub-divisions were Ahmadnagar Akob 

a J.P., iw. » i>- 

East Mia Papers 111. oil. 
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placed in charge of eacli petty division.* Between May 1820 and 
December 1821 the expenditure on this branch of the service was 
reduced by more than one-half.* 

Under the Peshwds, during times of good administration, the 
hereditary revenue officers 'were carefully Wiitched and attempts 
were often made to curtail their authority. But under the lax 
government of the last Peshwa hereditary officers were left in 
the free enjoyment of their grants, the only service that was 
expected of them being information of the state of their districts, 
the registration of grants, and attendance on the mamlatdars of 
their districts. When the farming system was introdneed they 
became ready instruments of exaction under the revenue farmers. 
T^en this farming system was in vogne the revenue farmers 
used sometimes to withhold part of the share due to the district 
officers, and in some instances they levied contributions from 
those district officers or zamindars who were men of little weight or 
position and were afraid to complain of the exaction. On the other 
hand in some parts of the district by usurping authority the 
district officers were enabled to make large snms of money.* On the 
British accession the hereditary district officers lost much of the 
influence and power which had belonged to them as the revenue 
farmers' chief engines for carrymg their exactions into effect. An 
regards their regular emoluments they were fully as well paid as 
formerly, and their claims, which, exclusive of some immunities, 
varied ffom three to ten percent, increased with the prosperity of 
the country.* Still they probably did not actually receive so much 
as they had made during the last twenty yeai’s of Marfltha rule. In 
that period, exclusive of their acknowledged rights, they had various 
means of obtaining money and grain from the landholders who 
were led to submit to their demands either from fear of their power 
or by a wish to secure their interest with the mamlatdilrs. With 
these exceptions, the hereditary district officers were perhaps better 
off under the British than they were under Bajirfiv. Under Bdjirdv 
they^ were liable te be called on to pay cesses and fines for a 
continuance of their office or on some other pretence, whereas under 


Almdnagar CoUector’s Ontrord Kle 10 
{1821-—). The STO of all the sttb-divisfons and the salaries of mdmlatdiira in charge 

“creased, the increase in the salaries being 
(^ 1877 68) districts. Mr. Chaplin, gOth August 1822 

(182^2)^°'^^^' in Ahmadnagar Collector’s Outward File 10 

contto^X^X otlier revenue officers who were 

BO great that most of them had to he dismissed. 
?lnndering both gevemment and the landholders. 

considerable 

wS chargereguired their help, mere this 

Mr. aaulin, 2Wh AugusU® ^ multipUed. 

revise officmswCTe^reser^*^'^ the daims of the taminddre or hereditary 

of TCata roia an average of receipts for a series 
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fixed quantity or a varying share of each landholder’s cropj m 
other places the watchmen were paid in money, and the charge was 
included under village expenses ; and in a &ird class of villages 
plots of land were allotted to them. The chief duty of the Bhil 
and Eitinoshi watchmen in the pay of the British Government was 
to apprehend criminals and to mainfain order. The land- 
holding militia or sheisanadis ware men who performed the duties 
of field police or mahdl sMbandis under the British Government 
and received an allowance on this account. These field police or 
messengers were found only in Pdrner where there were fifty-eight 
who received a grain allowance equal to £174 (Ss.l740) or an 
average yearly pay of £3 (Bs. 30).^ 

Besides the owners of alienated estates landholders belonged 
to two leading classes, hereditary holders or mirdsdars and non- 
hereditary holders or Hereditary holders were also called 

people of the place tlialkark and vaiandara. The term mirasddT 
was used to mark that the landholder belonged to the village rather 
than to show that he held his land under any grecial tenure. The 
mirdsddr could dispose of or mortgage his land when he liked.® He 
could not be ousted from his lands if he refused assent to the terms 
proposed.^ He was not allowed to throw np his land without 
tho Oollector’s leave.® In 1823 the hereditary rights and 
privileges of mirdsdars seemed occasionally to be the result of 
long possession and regular uninterrupted pament of the 
same assessment. Under the name of valan ormyrds the existence 
of hereditary rights was admitted from the Krishna to the hills 
^hich divide the Gangthadi from Kfaandesh. This practice was of 
considerable antiquity. Traces were discovered (1818 - 18-3) m 
accounts of one hundred and fifty years stendmg, hu notomg 
certain was known of its institution. Immediately before the British 
accession the heads of villages had commonly exercised thepmilego 
of granting lands on wiVde tenure. The mwa* deed or paira was 
delivered on payment of a higha fee v^yi^ from 2e. to 5^ 
aST 2.V). deeds invariably conferred possession from 

LeLration to generation, so long as the grontee or h.s hews 
generatio s „gyernment assessment according to the 

continued to py g Though not drawn up with much 

1 Captain Pottmg«.31stJ«lylS22,EastIndiaPapsrsIV. 740, 7«, 743, 752, 703, 

754, 757. mlln/ra trnS TirH on the hi/at or special 

' - j T 


s Eastinaiaiau«oi.. - (JestaKiA! of that place oj- cue “■ 

service tenure. It was granted to th poccan were 

Bellii, and Capiain ^®**inger ^ rent-free villages granted to 

enjoyed under the ^ i addition to their other emoluuients. 

bDrcditary 3 735. 

V'iit Inia Papers IV. 743 • m. *^nnt or «»W and another man offered to 

4 U ETOiind was cultivated a yea ? , ^ prov^^ed he did not hold the land 

pay^. thal rstald hold it as long as he 

unUeralease or lara/ partodMly P East India Papas I^- ih. « 
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managers and servants as witnesses and the new mirdsddr nsed to 
make them a present on the occasion. Hindu law authorities and the 
practice which had obtained showed (1823) that the heads of villages 
had not an exclusive right to dispose of lands in perpetuity, but the 
government had often been obliged to connive at the practice. 
The fees, or part of the fees, were sometimes paid to the government 
or to propitiate the government officers or to make up the loss in 
the village rental. Most frequently they were laid out in improving 
the village or in repairing the temple or public rest-house. 
Hereditary or mirds land was often sold, given, or mortgaged, 
without the leave of government, though government sometimes 
interfered. The purchaser was bound to discharge the public 
dues according to the village rates, whether the land was cultivated 
or waste ; remission Was granted only in case of a general failure of 
crops or of some other serious calamity. A mirdsddr would 
sometimes let his land for half, a third, or a fourth of the produce. 
This did not invalidate his right ; but while present, and retaining 
his right on the land, he was responsible for the assessment. When 
the mirdsddr was absent the cultivator to whom he let the land paid 
the government dues. The assessment on hereditary land was 
seldom lower than that paid by a yearly or upri tenant. When 
hreditary land was thrown up it was often tilfed by a yearly or 
vpri tenant at a reduced rent, or on a lease for a term of years, 
ihe interest felt by an hereditary holder in his land often enabled 
him to get twenty-five per cent more from his land than it would 
have yielded to a yearly tenant. The rent supposed to have been 
originally fixed at one-half fell to a smaller portion of the produce as 
the land grew richer from careful tillage. The rent paid by ,the 
yearly^ ten^t was less than half of the produce. Having only a 
prerarious interest in the soil, he had to be compensated by a 
higher immediate profit. An hereditary holder seldom abandoned or 
disposed of his land except from extreme necessity. If want of 
money forced him to part with his land, he met with great 
torbearance, and could regain possession at the close of any 
temporary lease. If from long absence the land had been granted 
to another in TOiras the grantee would not be elected. But 
never granted in hereditary possession unless 
feonginal holder had for many years ceased to have any connection 

connection had Len broken 
or many years, government could dispose of the land or if 
the owner refused to sow his land or to p^ his rent, he mVhf be 
compelled to pass a deed of renunciation. Mirds was also forfeited 

unaer tUe flinciu law of inheritance mirds land was liable to be 

rLffiedIn7he“Smeo??Wi^ni hoSef SfeeldTl823U 

It had been nreatlv ImornlV.! T Government. Unless 

greatly improved hereditary land did not fetch more 
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Iiolcler Were in fliA nrac^ann * 3 * 1 ™* a of an hereditary 

a voice ia the village cecils 

common, and the l’l■D■ll^ nf iin’w P^^t'are on the Tillaffe 

Ills condition better than that of a rearir tenant ffn C f 

fo eSl oTanr^T’^"^' ?ot being liable to ejeotment, was animated 
of 1 1 ? ^ “ tJie sure prospect of enjoying the fruits 

of hs labour. In some places it was uLl for LreSimenrte 

>‘®P®“ ™ laid on 

each well or garden rates were levied on dryland when it was turned 
mto garden. This practice, except where it was the established 
Stem, was forbidden as tending to discourage improvements. In 
f sanction of long presoription, a special hereditary 
iiowe^a eess was levied once in three years. In 1823, Government 
retrarked that though this may originally have been an encroachment, 
the hereditary holder’s deed seldom mentioned anything regarding the 
terms of assessment except that they should be the enstomary rates.* 

In 1823 the number of hereditary and of yearly tenants in 
Ahmadnagar was computed to be nearly equal. To the north 
beyond the GodAvari and to the north-east of the hills which 
divided the highland of Nagar from the lowland of Shevgaon, tho 
existence of hereditary right was less general and the differenco 
between hereditary and yearly tenure was fainter. In the Patoda 
districts of the Gangthadi, the special hereditaty rights were so far 
impaired that the practice of baying and selling hereditary land 
had become obsolete. If poverty prevented an hereditary holder 
tilling land, he was allowed a paitisd or a total remission of rent. 
Indeed throughout Ahmadnagar the grant of remissions to 
hereditary holders was common though the practice was opposed 
to the theory of the tenure,* In Akola and probably in other places 
it was usual to reserve the option of purchase to the relations of the 
hereditary holder. It the relations of the seller declined the land 
it was offered to the headman of the village, and after the headman 
to the rliifif hereitary holders. This limitation of the right of 
alienoting here^tary property had the effect of maintaining a 
unity of interest among the members of the village commnnity. 

In Mr. Chaplin’s opinion the custom ought not to be interfered 
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1 Extract Kovenue letter from Bcmhay, 6th Nov. 1823, paras 403-425, East India 

Papers in 808-810. ^ ..... 

• Sir ChapIiB, 20 th Aug. 1822, Ed. 1877, 43-44, notices thecaseoS amirdsTillago 
being teoomroended for remission without any special hardship or general failure of 
crop. 
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In consequence of the troubles through which the district had 
passed in the beginning of the century the Collector, Captain 
Pottinger, found the utmost difSculiy in procuring authentic 
accounts. None could be obtained showing the collections during 
a series of years before the introduction of the British Government, ‘ 
The hereditary revenue officers, who should have been able to supply 
the information, were so ignorant and so jealous of inquiry that 
it was most tedious and irksome to extort answers from them.^ 
In many cases when the answers were readily given, they were so 
obviously imperfect that they were of no use for the Collector’s 
purposes.® 

The modes of fixing the assessment varied greatly.® In many 
villages the hereditary holders, like those of Poona, paid one 
nominally uniform rate of rent, holding more or less land in 
proportion as it was bad or good. In other villages rates were 
established for each particular class of land, varying with its 
quality and situation. A mahta or fixed rent in some places was 
also established for parcels of land without reference to any given 
hxglxa rate. In Ahmadnagar, hereditary holders occupying garden 
land usually paid garden rates, though only the dry-land rate maj 
have originally been imposed. In Poona, the dry-land rate mort 
commonly obtained, even though the land may have subsequentlj 
been turned into garden.® About 100 Dindori villages, formerb 
paid a plough-cess, a pair of bullocks paying ten, fifteen, or twenty 


irutt aoiat 

- ..uj by Government w us revenues.' 

-oj January and Slst July 1822, East India Papers IV. 723, 

Iwb^Sl 3« '' ™ September 1836, Bom. Gov. Eev. Eeo. 092 of 

“ The hereditary district oiBcers and village headmen, oven where they had 
prc«ryc<l some old acoounU, were at first very backward in producing them. 
Uatterly as they saw our .actions agreed with our declarations, they did not hesitate 
Captain Pottinget, Slst January 1822, East India Papers IV. 723-724. 

^ Captain Pottinger, Collector, 29th May 1821, Ker. Keo. SO of 1822, 160. 
lliey were much the same as in Poona. ‘Tho rates of assessment vary in 
aitlcrcnt parts of Poona. In villaBes where hereditary mirde land is found there is 
eornmonly one uniform dar or rate mr all lands. This rate is adapted to the different 
qualities of soil by assigning a larger or smaller quantity of land to tho ligAa, accordinc 
cstabXrh‘iM'’ft'?8r- lB»omeviUagcs separate rates, supposed to be thosf 
L 1 - Arobar, ate fixed for each class of land. Little dependence is to 

records ortho traditions of the old rates, and those levied 
the Mardtha mamlatddr, have been variable. In the villages whirc hereditary or 

Krr^ace” to“it 3 “So;v^' apMrtion the land among themselves with 

'■‘“'‘Sa; holder pays according to an 
diriS Ll tl vaiages, under the maadiaW plan, thelmdis 

Parcels, paying a makta or fixed rent, the data for which are not now 
i'' ^‘hfio'shod the parcels are rented out at or below the nalia as mav 
U. eITtred or at an rising by degrees to tho full rent. In such Ses e^a 
‘ho holders in proportion to their respective rc^ts Tho 



I.'.* V wnjca » me Tnuiiauajiai plan more in ilcbiil « /■!-> 

I^itter from Booibay. 5th NovLber 1823 iSt L“ pii' m 

Hev. Letter from Bombay, 5th Kov. 1823, East India Papers IH. 806, 
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to have prevailed for any considerable period, only a small inoreas 
was laid on, to be raised yearly till the rents should reach the oh 
havxal standard.' 

The chief changes introduced by Captain Pottinger in the Marathi 
revenue system were that revenue farming was abolished and i 
settlement with individual landholders was made either by himsel 
or by his harmvisddrs in conjunction with the The 

legitimate anthonty of the pdtik of villages was substituted formncl 
arbitrary power. Captain Pottinger never allowed the - rents ol 
deceased or deserted husbandmen to be levied on the village escept 
with his own sanction. He found that the only object oithecleshmufchs 
and other hereditary officers was to mislead and to plunder both the 
(Tovernment and the landholders, and he therefore acted as much 
as possible without their help. He forbade, under the severest 
penalties, the levy of any kind of assessment beyond the amount 
shown in the Government accounts. When the rent settlement or 
jiimulandi was going fonvard, he admitted all landholders into his 
office and made all arrangements public. When a landholder 
represented to him that he was paying for more ground than he 
tilled, his land was measured and either the rent was lowered or 
the landliolder was shown that he was not charged too much® 
llegular collections of rents were made directly from the landholders 
instead of through the village moneylender. The landholder enjoyed 
greater security of property, and ho was not burthened with extra 
or irregular cesses.^ The landholder received a paper or patta 
defining his rent and obtained a receipt for all payments. If in 
distress, ho got an advance which had seldom been done by the 
lorniur government. He paid his instalments at regular periods in 
aiij' good coin he liked, without being compelled to discharge them 
in a particular currency.' ° 

Captain Pottinger’s mode of settlement was as follows : About a 
week before he expected to arrive at a sub-division, he sent orders 
to the hnudvUddr to summon the village headmen and accountants, 
and to obtain from them statements of the cultivation of their 
\ illagcs. Those cultivation statements were made out according to 
a gii en form, and showed the increase and decrease of tillage with 
tlio cniKcs. On his arrival at a village, these statements were 
submitted to the Collector through his head clerk or shimsteddr; 
and inquiries wore set on foot by sending clerks to the different 
groups of villages to test the correctness of the returns. If the 
returns were found to he correct, the or lease was prepared, 
•iml, H here any different was discovered, the required alterations 
vere made, and the headmen were occasionally fined or suspended 


. iviiuly not camwi to the citeut they were in , T."" TTi". 

an.l conli.l-ncc of dm emalfcr SlSt “ •^'’“'‘'6'?? “I'* 

' ''c- friti.-" of tToctinn was the mweascil in proportion. 

I ’ . r- f, r the ,1., ..f t J!" ptovisions aiid forage hy the pnlilie 
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for a time. These investigations usually took eight or ten days, 
which was the longest time a Collector could spare to this portion 
of his duties in any sub-division. The landholders of a certain 
number of the nearest villages were then brought and an individual 
or htlvdr settlement was made. After this the papers or jiaUtU were 
publicly made over to the headmen and to the individual landholders 
and all were allowed to return to their homes. Each headman 
famished an agreement binding himself to see the rent discharged 
and each landholder in like manner gave a ticket on which his 
name was written and the amount he was to pay. In cases where 
the hamdvisddrs made the individual settlement,’ they first prepared 
the leases and sent them to be sealed by the Collector. After this 
they were sent back and distributed to the landholders whoso 
receipts were taken and recorded.® 

Captain Pottinger abolished all sorts of restrictions as to the 
period of removing and disposing of the crops. He was safi'-fied 
that had he not done so there would have been heavy balances 
outstanding against every sub-division in the colicctoratc/ Under 
the British the rent was paid in six instalments or 1 he 

■oroportion the different instalments bore was out of a hundred, ten 
parts in November, ten in December, and twenty m each of the four 
months from January to April. About ono-fifth of the revenue 
was usually unpaid on the 30th April. This ^ 

it made little difference to Government, was of the ^cat< t 
consequence to the landholders os it 

last instalment without borrowing from ^reren ,c 

Further the concession tended to the realKation of Die total 

BO small a§ in Ahmadnagar. As regards t)io com m w ncii t m 
mvenue was paid it was collected at ccitam fixed rates v.tU 

reference to the ra/wW rupees.* 

Like the l-amdvisddrs of the laic fexponlr!. 

mdmlatddrs had the general superintendence of ultg P 
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years. When waste land was tamed into garden land, five years of Chapter VIII 
gradually rising rents were generally allowed.' 


Ltuutiuta^ A UUW'tWA* 

No non-heredifcary or upri holder, whether ho held for a year or 
on a lease for a term of years, was forced to keep his land when he 
was anxious to give it up. At the same time he was never allowed 
to give up land that was covered with brushwood. At the close of 
a lease the nou-hereditary holder was seldom able to keep his 
holding. This was due to the jealousy of the head of the village 
who feared that by making improvements the non-hercdit.iry holder 
might gain hereditary rights. The headman was also anxious to 
get new holders for the lands held by upris on the expiry of the 
lease, in the hope that he might indirectly gain the mirax rights for 
himself. The village authorities put every difficulty in^tlie way of 
non-hereditary holders and discouraged improvements.® For this 
reason Captain Pottinger took the power of granting leases from the 
village authorities and gave it to the mamlatddrs.''’ 

In the arrangements for granting leases on rising or rents 

Mr. Chaplin found several defects. He thought that the conditions 
of the lease did not ensure the headman's granting waste lands 
according to fixed rules. The people were not secure from 
exactions ; nor was there any provision to enable the Lolk'rlorlo 
ascertain what leases were granted and how far their provisions 

were carried out In some places the f ’rid.'ieed 

lease not conformable to the regular rnlea " 

Xss?fiISL^n7astrm?nrofThrfi in 

abused, sometimes to „]i the rent of hereditary or imru-- 

the injury of f^vernment. _ *L„-pa;b,rv land was occasioiKilIj 
land should strictly . i Considcriiio tlic'O drfiTt-, 

granted on leases with ^ provisions for tin' 

Mr. Chaplin proposed fol o g d 

gr.ni Stogl “ '-■"'I’ ■''"f 

rent there ought to be a clause „f 

registers of the ^ leases or IcauL That the distinct ion 

those which were to be held on ,l,e l.-ind- 

between these two classes enumerating the 

holders’ deeds or tk® ^ 


The land. 
Tnr ^>SI•^^n. 

/?. r‘rt' 1 ^ 

S 


VM-* or Td 1S77 Sn, Bom. Oov. Scl. CXXlH. 
iMr.Cbaplm,mhA^sUgP- 

i Captain Pottinger. 1S22, East India Papers IV. |40, 
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And that registers of all individual leases sliould kept and 
fumisked to the head-quarters or hmur hachcri and all changes 
should he noted at the time of settlement.^ 

Among the earliest measures suggested to acquire a bettor 
knowledge of the country was a survey.* The survey known as the 
old Deccan survey was introduced into part of Ahmadnagar 
between 1825 and 1828, but the measurements and classifications 
then made were never put to any use.® 

The amount of alienated or vtidni land in Ahmadnagar was small. 
Up to 1822 there was no special inqniry. Tho Collector during 
his tour examined recent alleged grants. Many were found to bo 
invalid, but he believed that few false alienations had escaped notice. 

Under the Peshwds many cesses had been added to the original 
assessment. These cesses, of which a list is given in a footnote, 
were levied both on hereditary and on non-hereditary landholders. 
Al l of these cesses were not levied from any one village, but there 
was no village that had not to pay several of them. Under tho 
British the most oppressive were abolished and the rest continued.® 
In 1822, thirty-six cesses were levied from the holders of land, 
some of which were collected from the land, some from tho village, 
and some from the landholder. Under the British most of these 
cesses were paid in cash instead of in kind.® 


> Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 10-11. 

® In 1821 (October 1), Captain Pottinger observed, ‘Some of the arrangements 
proposed by Hr. Crairford can be brought abont only very progressively and perhaps 
cannot be introduced till the whole country is surveyed, measured, and the ground 
classed according to the plan adopted in the ceded districts.’ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 
47 of 1822, 257. 

^ Mr. Stack’s Rritish India Land Revenue Settlement Memorandum (1880), 4G9. 
East India Papers III. 813. 

‘ Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 56. 

' Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 24. 

* These thirty-six cesses were ; (1) gattapatti or Mandi gotta, that is grain taken 
from the hnshandmen at less than the market price for the supply of forts or of the 
government horse ; (2) hadba, originalljr straw levied as forage : ^s cess or bah 
\fas (1826) found only in the sub-divisions of Eagor Karda and Sangamner, and 
amounted to Bs. 1997 ; (3) ambddi, originally horse-ropes, amounted in 1826 to Ks. 16 
in Eagar, Ks. 43 in Karda, and Rs. 41 in Sinnar, or Rs. 100 in all ; (4) gaval Infdi, 
originally cut grass for the government cattle and horse, amounted in 1825 to Rs. 1369 
in Nagar, Rs. 1599 in Ohtodor, Bs. 356 in Karda, Rs. 60 in Sangamner, Bs. 670 in 
Akola, Rs. 4 in Nevdsa, Rs. 100 in Sinnar, and Rs. 308 in Pdtoda, or Rs, 4466 in all ; 
(5) kharehpatti, a money cess to meet village expenses, amounted in 1826 to Rs. 21,257 
in Ndsik, Rs. 7749 in Chdndor, Rs. 47 in Dindori, Rs. 230 in Nagar, Rs. 666 in 
Karda, Rs. 99 in Akola, and Rs. 428 in Eev-fea, orBs. 30,476 in all ; (6) til sanknird, 
an offemg at the sanhrdnt (January 12th) originally in sesame seed, amounted to 
Rs. 29 in Kum^dri and Rs. 10 in Nagar ; (7) charmi joda, originally a pair of shoes 
taken from the Chambhilr, afterwards a money claim on landholders ; (8) bazar hatta 
and (9) ahlrasta batta, exchange on coins ; the shiraita batta was in Nagar at two and 
three per cent Rs. 2139, in Pdmer at three per cent Rs. 2165, in Karda at three per 
cent Ks. 202, in Kotul at two per cent Rs. 291, and in Ndsik at one per cent Rs.l367. 
tetal_Es. 6164; (10) tup paiti, originally a levy of clarified butter, amounted in 1826 to 
R3A76: (ll)gurhdl patti, originally a levy of unrefined sngar,^iefiy in Pdmer amounted 
to Rs. 70 ; (12) htikami mushdhira, originally a claim of the htlkamis : (13) pdn lattya, 
a pa^cuhm leaf used in thatching; (14) sut, originally horse ropes: (15) ghvgri and 
naraMan, the threshmg floor watcher’s cess, amounted to Rs. 22,908, Rs. 17,797 being 
on account of ghugri and Rs. 5111 of havdiddri or charge; (16) dasam bhet or dasara 
TRo^*’ ®i?S*nally a goat sacrificed on Basara Day (September-Octoher), amounted in 
7,- " 146 m Akola, fe. 144 in Sinnar, and Rs. 59 in Kumbhiri, or Rs. 349 in all ; 

I / ) miraa patti, an uregular ccss levied once in three years on rnirdsddra in the Jnnnar 
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Besides cesses levied from landholders, some nou-agrieulfcnral or 
professional taxes were brought under sdyaror miscellaneous revenue. 
Of these the ehief was the mohtarfa, which included house and shop 
taxes, loom taxes, taxes on traders, taxes on professions, and a house- 
tax collected from a few landholders. The Ahmadnagar traders 
had little to complain of in the matter of taxation. The taxes were 
lighter than cither in Poona or in KhUndesh, and the traders were 
much bettor off than in Dhilrwdr.* The traders were divided 
into seven'll classes and the different persons in each class were 
nsscjscd at a very arbitrary estimate of their wealth. The highest 
payment made by moneylenders or sdvlcars was £4 (Rs. 40) a year} 
by moneychangers or shroffs about £3 18s. (Rs. 30) ; by first class 
grocers .Co (Rs. 50) j by grain-dealers 6s. to £3 (Rs. 3-30); by 
petty moneychangers and the sellers of vegetables fruit and tobacco, 
J a. or a half-penny a day. This last was the heaviest compared 
with tlio profits. All of the others, though irregular, were light. A 
great objection to the system was that many wealthy traders paid 
nothing. The cesses on craftsmen varied from 2s. to £3 (Rs. 1 - 30) 
n year. They were very unequal and were lighter in the country 
than in largo towns. Some craftsmen were exempted on the ground 
that they worked for government.' 


toVireiKtli/; (21) akH Wdif, originally a fine of Ee.|l wr « vu. 
nmoiinted in 1828 to Ea. 00 in Akola, Ks. 49 m Sinnar, and Rs. 29 id Knmbhdn, or 
Rs. 1.18 in nil j (22);i'ii(/ra/, originally a ocas m greonjninfor horses m IheNagar snU- 

db:iVion,nmounto<linl826to &6, (23)/.«fadpn«i,ntaxp^ 

(2J) Jyj/M pdi/li, an iindofincd impost in grain; (25) 

rarsofcorn;(2G)M5nrralbpa(li, aees8paidbyaiiendowedMuhnniniadan,(27)rui«or » 

II ,hi +i.rt vtiinfrn nCHavi Rliovni on acconnt of charcoal, formerly supplied 


j (20) M5nrrafcpa(li,aces8 pawl oyauenaoweajuun».u.u«u^,i...,, 

cess collected from the viUagc ofDovi Blioyro on account of charcoal, formerly supplied 
hv it for the manufacture of gunpowder, when the Tillage was assign^ to the arsenal 
nr ro/iAdim ■ in 1S"G it Counted to Ra. 15 ; the Collector remark (1826), ‘ this appears 
orroyt//aiKi.in ia-u itui™u villaao and on that ground might he remitted’; 

“oir S cras was on account of supplies of fine rice in kind, whmh 
uiarcai laia, inwpr than the Imir rates and in cases where the 

villages were from Nagar Ks.l6 and 

nee w.as “Ot jog . the Collector remarks (1826) ‘ the amount of this ce^ 

^knln manai iw, JUt wwi , . t-n* ««« seoarate item m the accounts; 

should lietnansfcwcd to the rev suppHed hy Devi 

llic nee assessed is ” f matehes whUe the village was under the 

Dlioyra gratis tor the 7 the CoUector Wught it might 

nraciial or tofkhdna-, the .*,33 a cess collected for this tem^e, 

Im remiUed ; (30) tTtreasmr. the cess was (1826) credited 

niid ns the nllowanco was (18-6) p collection from strangers who grazed 

to Government; kola which paid Rs. I total fe. 31; 

cattle ill Kanin, which P» “ collection from sheep and goats, it was 

(32) mcnrllii mntJianti, this was . cfiilndval, this was a cess 

gcnenilJy /armed and amounted to ^ 9j>7^ Ka^a Rs. 10, 

rrom NSsik Ea?40rtotal Ss, loi; (34) Mdr 

Akola Bs. 10, Ncydsa Bs. tyMhSrs at different rates on the cM/iur 

,ras nn old estahlislied ®®“ “ ®f ™ fonosring snius : Ahmadnagar Re. 1.305^ Ka^ 
„f ia01,,y«f«; It XkoURs 1477, Nevisa Rs. 1,439, Nisik Be. ^95, 

Rs 1757, Saugamner^. 2125, Akoiaii^^^^. jjjagon Es. 1989, total 

Sinnar Rs. 1668, ’ --.s on land held on condition of drawina 

Rs. 19,634 ; ^35) itamounted to Rs. 4; (86) mohorano, whicS 
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wrote, ‘ If it had not been for the cholera the change would have 
been quite surprising.^ During the first year the whole of the great 
area of freshly tilled laud was held free of rent, and the full rental 
w'ould not be levied for five or six years. Along with the spread of 
tillage and the increase in the rental, the state of the husbandmen 
TOs improving. The Knnbis were gradually freeing themselves from 
their embarrassments with moneylenders and the number of suits for 
debt bad greatly fallen.^ Want of rain at the close of 1821 (1820 ?) 
(Novembcr-December) caused a failure in the late or rahi crop, and 
considerable remissions were granted.® The rainy season of 1821 
(Juno to October) was favourable, and except in Kumbhdri, Korhala, 
Bnhuri, and JBelapur, where the fall was short and largo remissions 
(£1900) were granted, the crops were fine. On the whole, 1821-22 
was a prosperous year. Grain prices were still fairly high. The 
labour and capital of the country were strmned to the utmost.® ^ The 
area of waste land brought under tillage had risen to 500,000 bighds ; 
nineteen villages had been repeopled j all the disbanded soldiery 
bad become husbandmen and numbers had come from the 
neighbouring Nizdm and Sindia villagaa.^ During the four years 
cudino' 1821-22 the Collector met with no important difficulty m 
reaUain" the revenue. In no case where the cultivator was present 
was distraint necessary.® This was partly due to Captain Pottmger s 
leniency in not pressing for payment as soon as the instalment fell 
due. To force payment of the instalments as soon as they tell Hue 
would have driven the people to the moneylender and they would 
have been impoverished by the extortiou of a rapacious and usurious 


inthohumbcrofsttits ‘ 1822, Ed. IS77. 
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About one-fifth of the settlement remained to be annu- 
ally collected at the close of the ofiBcial year of accounts. Tb 
balances due up to the 80th of April 1822 for 1820-21 {Fasli 1230) 
were £80 (Rs. 800) on account of land revenue and £6666 
(Es. 66,660) on account of customs revenue, and for 1821-22 
{FosU 1231) £40,785 (Rs. 4,07,850) on account of land revenue and 
£13,236 (Rs. 1,32,360) on account of customs revenue.* 

With 1821-22 the period of rapid progress came to a close. 
Over a great part of the country similar causes had produced the 
same effects as in Ahmadnagar. Settled government and the 
disbandment of troops had thrown on the land large bodies o£ 
people wbo had formerly been otherwise employed. None of them 
were men of capital. They grew only the commonest crops. There 
was no demand for the produce and the grain could not be stored as 
it had to be sold to pay the money rental. The effect was disastrous. 
If the harvest was good grain had little or no value, and the people 
had to dispose of the whole crop to the moneylender or grain- 
dealer to meet the Government rent. If a failure of crops followed 
the landholders benefited nothing by the rise in prices as all the 
stores were in the moneylenders’ and grain-dealers’ hands. The 
effect of the fine harvest of 1821 was not noticed till the close of the 
year. Then, on the 31st of July 1822, Capt. Pottinger warned Govern- 
ment that grain was becoming so cheap that he feared there would 
bo great difficulty in realising the revenue. So plentiful was grain 
that landholders found it difficult, almost impossible, to sell their pro- 
duce.* The fall in prices was unprecedented. Indian milletor jvdri, 
the staple gram of the district, fell from thirty to ninety shers the 
,4 cold-weather harvest affected pulse as weU as grain.* 
rius fall m the price of field produce was followed by a sbrinking 
in the tillage area from highds 2,154,395 ral821-22to bighds 1 ,981,182 
“y ® gross revenue from £235,053 (Rs. 23,50,530) 

in 1821-22 to £220,359 (Rs. 22,03,590) in 1822-23 : and by a rise in 
remissions from £9742 to £29,640 (Rs. 97,420 - Es. 2,96,400).* The 
1 followed by two years of scarcity.® In 

18Ld-24 the rainfall was short and the harvest was poor: 1824-25 
was worse. The Mure of rain was so complete that in Sep- 
tember Captain Pottinger spent £20 (Rs. 200) m performing 

East India Papers IV. 731. 

partly owin"^to”the®*return to ^ cholera. The rest was 

j.;^3ofthe “country. Captain PeUing^rSUt 5^18? S rdU 

lS-«:Mr Harri-on, 28tli September lS3fifn » Sector, 5th Decemher 

•Inm fell from thirty-four then the rupee in 1818 to ahoS^n’ 

from twenty.five to about seventy?, wheltlrorn tw^^^^^^ 
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number of bad seasons remembered by the people was mncli 
greater than either in GujarAt or in the Konkan. The people 
struck him as curiously averse from mercantile pursuits. Almost 
the only moneylenders and shopkeepers were foreigners, Mdrwaris 
or Gujaratis. These men came as needy adventurers, usually 
beginning as servants to one of their countrymen. They soon set up 
for themselves and in a few years went back to their country to get 
married in very difierent circumstances from those in which they 
left their homes. Some were satisfied with little and stayed but a 
short time. But many returned and settled in the Deccan where, 
Mr. Dunlop expected, they would soon form a numerous body.' 
Mr. Dunlop saw no reason to expect any improvement in the 
state of the people. Almost all were husbandmen. There was 
no local demand sufficient to dispose of the produce of a good or 
even of a fair harvest and the distance from water-carriage and 
from markets rendered the surplus grain of little value. Some 
good, he thought, might be done by encouraging horse-breeding.* 
Poverty was the great evil. The people were too poor to grow 
anything but the cheapest grains. These in seasons of plenty 
were almost valueless, and the landholders had to go to the 
moneylender or the grain-merchant in order that the rent might be 
paid in money. When a failure of rain came they had no stores 
and gained nothing by the rise in prioes. Either way there was 
trouble, the crops were bad or the prices were bad.® The poverly 
of the people was not without some advantages. Unlike the 
Gujar5.t cultivators, the Deccan Kunbis were nearly free from the 
contracting debts on the occasions of marriages and deaths. 
Their feast expenses were moderate and to a great extent were met 
by the presents made by the guests. The Nagar peasants were 
also strictly sober and free from the consequences of debauchery 
nliich were so injurious to the lower castes of Hindus on the coast. 
The cUraate was healthy and there was little danger to life or 
property either from wild beasts or from gang robbers.^ 

was introduced by Mr. Dnnlop in 
reform sa*ictioned in 1825, and in 1828 had proved a useful 


In Novemher 1828 the Collector, Mr. Boyd, furnished Govemmen 
with a dotted statistical account of the district and of the revenui 
system. The^ Ahmadnagar Oollectorate stretched from Vani 
Dmdori to Ba^i, a distance of 225 miles, with a breadth varyin< 
miles. The district was bounded on the north b' 
the Chaudor range, on the east by the Nizam’s temtories, on thi 
the wit ® terntones and the Poona colleotorate, and oi 

the we t by the Poona colleotorate and the Sahyddri hills It wa 
divided into thirteen revenue divisions each uudi an officer style. 
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kamdvisddr or mdmiatddr. Of tliese the divisions of Niisik, Tani- 
Dindori, Chandor, Sinnar, Patoda, Nevasa, Sangamner, Barsi, and 
Korti were on Ihe whole level ; while Ahmadnagar, KannSla, 
Karda, and Akola were hilly. There were three leading varieties 
of soil, black kdli, whitish maw 1(f), and stony larad. Watered lands, 
both black and white, yielded sugarcane, groundnuts, red pepper, 
wheat, gram, turmeric, and vegetables. Dry black land was sown 
with wheat, gram, Indian millet, and oil-plants. Dry white land 
produced bdjri, jvdri, pulse, and a variety of small grains. The 
stony land was similar to the white land but very rocky and hilly ; 
it gave the sanae crops of a poorer quality. In Sinnar, Ahola, 
and Nasik, a good deal of rice was grown especially in the villages 
near the Sahyddri hills. - The harvest began in September and 
ended about March. It contained three divisions, an early crop 
known as tusdr, a middle crop known as kharif, and a late crop 
known as rahi. The early or tusdr crop was sown in June and 
reaped in September j it chiefly consisted of pulse, mug and udiJ, 
and millet. The middle crop or kharif was sown in July and 
August and reaped in October and November ; like the earlj crop 
it chiefly consisted of millet and pulse. The late crop or rM was 
sown in September and October and reaped in February and March. 
This crop included wheat, gram, jvdn, and oil-plants. 

The cultivating classes were MarStha Knnbis, VanjSris, nud a 
division of Kolistermed Hindu Kolis. In Barsi, about one-fourth were 
Lingiyats and Musalm^ns. The chief land tenures were m.ra# or 
hereditaiT tenure in which Government h^ not the nght to deprive 
the holder of his field unless he failed to piiy the rent Tho 
hereditary holder was not supposed to pay less for his land than tho 
non-hereditary holder or upri. The chief advantages he gamed 
wire higher sLial position, under the former government freedom 

from forced service, and the satisfaction of knowing that so long 
tromiorcen seiv e, (jovemment he could not bo driven 

hereditary Foperty. The non British 

mtrds tenure that a saie oi ^ hpari 


hhati a saie ^ ' , p 

. the former government was scarcely he d f. 


To 


common under the former ™ 

encourage fho/^^^^^^f/^^entaU^dually rising till they 

reached the full reup wn Woth from one to seven years, 

leases of waste arable Ian estide or plot tenure called 

Mr Boyd noticed wiiCi approva -rnfitahle both to Govemm* nt 

and to the holder. ^ ^ jjjw o^iy the best was prevented and 


pre 

were tilled or waste. 
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The holder found the estate system beneficial as Government accepted 
a moderate assessment and as the estate or 1ms contained a share of 
different kinds of lands as well as rights to watercourses, firewood, 
and grazing grounds.* The estate or has tenure was found in only 
four villages. In a few parts of the district the rent was collected 
by a plough or aui cess. This cess varied from 8s. to £1 12a. (Bs. 4- 
Es. 16) on what was supposed to be the area which one pair of 
bullocks could till. In the wild hilly or ddnff villages in the west, 
where the soil was poor, the land was cropped for three years and 
then given up. This was known as the throwing up or tilta system. 
In the first year the land was assessed at 6d. (4 as.) a higlia ; in the ' 
second year the higha rate rose to Is. (8 as.), and in the third year ' 
it again fell to fid. (4 as.). After the third year fresh lands conld 
be taken on the same terms. Of indm that is alienated or freehold 
tenures there were seven varieties : inam or alienated land free 
from all demand from Government and in general subject to the 
rights and perquisites of hakddrs that is hereditary district officers I 
and village claimants ; pdsodi, land held rent-free by the heads of ' 
villages j devasthd/n, land set apart for the support of religfious 
establishments j saranjdm, land held for service j jdt saranjam, 
land held in personal grant for which service was not expected; 
shelsanadi, Imd granted for special local service as divisional police; 
and ndihvddi, lauds granted to village watchmen. 

The revenue was collected under three chief heads, jawin hdb or 
land revenue, sayat hah or miscellaneous taxes, and jahdt or customs. 
Under the general head of land revenue came nagdi hdb or a cash 
payment not included in the regular rent; van cA^ardi or grazingfer ms, 
ghugri a payment in grain commuted to money, and an infinite variety 
of similar taxes originaUy in grain but changed to cash. S&yar 
revenue included, besides minor items, the molitarfa or town tax on 
professions, oaZida or a tax levied on hereditary craftsmen, rdbta or ' 
a commuted payment into cash for service levied upon the Mhdn, > 
and ablcan or a tax on the distillation and sale of liquors. Under 
customs came raiddn or transit duties; thal bharit, a tax levied on 
leayng the place where merchandise was first packed or carted; 
thal mod, atax on the sale of merchandise; and ma/rds or a tax on 

reveaTOwsre&medyeM’lyto 

of & ^ f ]^lkarm. The pdtil performed revenue duties 

BUM He order. ,£ 
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accountnnb and general helper of the pdlil His records contained 
registers of all the village lands, their divisions and qnalities, the 
names of the holders of land, and a record of sales of land and of 
rents. Ho entered all revenue payments in a simple and useful 
day -hook and ledger. What the headman and the accountant were 
to a village, the dcslmulch or superintendent and the deshpdnde or 
accountant wore to a sub-division or group of villages. Under 
the elaborate system of village records introduced by the British, 
the importance of the deslmnkh and deshpdnde had greatly declined. 
All the duties which the deshmuklis had still to perform were ocoa- 
sioually to produce tlieir records and attend at the settlement of a 
boundary dispute. The deshpdnde was more useful. He kept up 
a set of books ou the new principle, and examined the kulkarnis’ 
records and countersigned their balances. 

The yearly rent settlement or jamdiandi was begun ss soon as 
possible after the close of the rainy season. The hmdvisdar or 
head sub-divisional officer was instructed to travel through his 
districts as soon as the State of the crops enabled him to form_ an 
Gstimafo of the produce. In each village he called for tillage lists 
or Idvnt palralcs. These lists were made out by fields or tikevdT. 
It was 4o ftamduisdarfs duty to ascertain the correctness of the 
statements and to examine any fields in which the holders complained 
that crops had failed. When the pdtih reported that the crops 
were good, no examination took place unless the kamavtsdwr had 
reason to suppose that increased tillage had not been brought to 
account. Frauds of this sorb had formerly been committed but 
wore rapidly decreasing. When the Collector came on tour to 
anv part of the district, the headmen and accountants of the neigb- 
bourinff villases attended at the Collector's camp; and clerks from 
the Caicotor^s establishment were sent to examine villages whose 
I 0 S.S of crops or decline in cultivation pointed them out as req^nug 
snecial investigation. This examination afiorded a check both on 
rimlLdriaddfsand on the village statemente. It g“^ed the 
lo^,^dl,nldGrs from the mistaken zeal of public servants anx ons 
rSase the revle, and it protect Government from lose 
Iw district and village officers joining to keep back a share of the 
Tti nilflitinn to this inquiry by the clerks on his staf^ 
revenue. examined several villages in each group and 

the Oollecto ’ Ogj[ by its owner. This practice was parti- 
visited every field atte d ey tem 

cularly f ® ^Xv to which the sub-divisional officers 
threw much ^ -yyhen the testing was completed 

had prepared ‘’j® jo g ^sed, the viUage statement or rjam 

and the amount of rem saons Government, the 

Ijatta was prepared ^ This statement was delivered 

remissions, and other , ' aoWowledgment or muchallsa 

to the headman who make good the 

X.” .«■ 
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men Tvlio ocenpied unsown lands or who reaped no crops were in 
most instances too poor to fulfil their ohligations. Compared with the 
yciir before, Iho collections showed a fall of £40,735 (Bs. 4,07,350).^ 

The season of 1830-31 promised well buttoned out unfavourable. 
In Siiinar the early grain or liliarif crops of about twenty villages 
were very poor, and there were serious failures of the late or rahi 
harvest in lYifoda, Ohdndor, Siunar, Sangamner, and KarmdJa. 
Remissions were sanctioned amounting to £26,735 (Rs. 2,67,360), 
In spile of the necessity of those large remissions, in Mr. Robert- 
son’s opinion the state of the people was no worse, perhaps it was 
slightly bettor than in the previous year.* The price of grain con- 
tbnicd very low. The tot.al outstandings on account of former years 
were as high as £58,512 (Rs. 5,85,120), and there was no increase of 
tillage.* 

In 1831-32 the early and late crops suffered a IMe from scarcity 
of r.iin, and the revenue showed a fall of about £8022 (Rs. 80,220).* 

This was followed in 1 832 in some places by a partial and in other 
nlflces by n t atal failure of rain which caused severe distrasa There 
was so little grass that the shepherds quitted the country. Want 
of w.alor and scarcity of forage interfered with the carr^g trade 
and conridenahlv diminished the collections on the transit of goods. 
T 0 not for collection fell from £102,493 (Rs. 10,24,930) 

la to £04811 (Rs. 6,48,110) in 1832-33, and remissions 

IwScd froni to £74396 (Bs. 3,50,690- Rs. 7,33,960).* 

The next season 1883-34 was very favourable. In spite of the 
long continued ebeapnoss of grain- remissions were reduced to 
r os 10 1 f Rs 2 81,0-10) and tho net revenue for collection rose from 

'S?! Ki5woo(B> 

U an had hoon collected during the ten prec^ug years. The foUo^ 
in^Bhitcmcnt gives tho leading revenue details for the eleven years 

ending 1833-3-1:' 

(I yiie dtilnils aro : 



1810-1821!. 1 

Caop. 

Ui 

Jdm- 

Iched. 

Korlb 

Jidri M. 
Uiyri - 
Wheat ... 
Oram - 

29 

23 

17 

18 

20 

ID 

14 

10 

ai 

21 

17 

23 


1822-1834. 


Sar- 


J4m- 

Jehed. 


Corti. 
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Ahmadnagar Hmmte, 1823-1834. 


Yiab. 

Settle- 

meot. 

CluiTgce. 

HetDis* 

Blons. 

fievcime 

for 

Cbllection. 

1823-24 

1R24-S5 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 ... 

1827- 28 „. .. 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1633-34 .. 

ns. 

17655,144 
17,10, 4S8 
18,18,086 
18,40,^17 
17,20,071 
17,45,142 

15.04.013 

15.91.013 
16,05,313 
15,39,243 
19,84,611 

ns. 

2,6H,041 

1,27.201 

2,00322 

2,84,677 

2,48,258 

2,60.614 

1,58.037 

2,42.588 

2,20.003 

1,57,170 

8,0S,D67 

It a. 

3,31,603 

9,81,884 

1,88,778 

2,4S,383 

3,86,348 

3,64,404 

7,67,821 

2,67,517 

3,60,600 

7,33,900 

2,81,030 

Rs. 

Il,69,5n3 
C.01,241 
13,39,080 
13,10,^57 
10,90.465 
11,21,094 
6,59,035 
10,60,908 
10,24, 0*i0 
6,48,107 
13,90,605 


"Unlike the previous year the season of 1834 was unfavourable. 
In some parts the early crops suffered from too much rain and the 
late crops from too little rain. Extreme cold set in about the middle 
of January, and a quite incalculable number of rats infested many 
of the sub-divisions for a considerable time. The effect of the frost, 
which was more intense than had ever been remembered by the 
oldest inhabitants, was wholly to destroy the crops on many lands 
which a few days would have brought to maturity, while the swarms 
of rats seldom failed to destroy almost entirely the crops of such 
fields as they attacked. The remissions, which were chiefly due to 
the severe frost and the rats, amounted to £19,685 (Es. 1,96,850), 
and the total remissions amounted to £26,942 (Rs. 2,69,420). 
Compared with 1833-34 the net revenue of 1834-35 showed a fall 
of £20,188 (Rs. 2,01,880). At the same time, in spite of the bad 
season, the revenue of 1834-86 compared favourably with the 
average of the ten years ending 1833-34, the increase amountinar 
to £19,245 (Rs. 1,92, 450).^ ® 

In the next year 1835-36 the rains set in favourably in the 
beginning of -June, but for a period of six weeks from the latter part 
of June to the first week of August scarcely a shower fell and 
great alarm prevailed. In addition to the deficiency of rain early in 
the season and to an excessive faU towards its close, on the 26th of 
December the district was again visited by a severe frost which 
did incredible damage. In spite of these drawbacks the results of 

QK increase on the preceding year of 

net land revenue was £116,920 
(Ka.ll,C9,200) showing an increase of £2742 (Rs 27 4201 Re- 

(Rs. 2,45,160) of which £14,926 
account of failure of crops ; £5588 
agreed for by cultivates but left 
rp" loom °° account of injury to crops by frost : 

Md £499 (Es.4990) on account of garden and rice lands cultivated 
with dry crops, or a total of £24 134 (Es 2 41 ^ 

with crops and £382 (Rs. 3820) 

Of the net land revenue £106,432 (Es. 10,64,320) were collected by 


' Bom. Gov. Eev. Boo. 691 of 1836, 181, 195-196, 198-202. 
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for tbe next two or rather throe years the financial resnlts of the 
administration of Ahmadnagar would bo less favourable than in 
better placed districts.^ ' 

In the next year 1837-38 the land customs which in the previous 
year had yielded £16,400 [Rs, 1,64,000) were abolished." During 
the fourteen years ending 1836-37 more than £40,000 (Es. 4,00,000) 
were written off the district books on account of remissions in the 
rent settlement orjamabandi. With these deductions the land and 
sayar revenue of 1837-88, £126,506 (Es. 12,65,060), compared 
favourably with that of the best of the fourteen previous years, 
and of a rent settlement fixed at £125,866 (Es. 12,58,660) no more 
than £1832 (Es. 18,320) remained outstanding on the 1st of August 
1838.® The season of 1837 was good. The very large increase, 
£18,581 (Es. 1,85,810), in the land revenue over the previous year 


^ Mr. Harrison, Collector, 9th Sept. 1837, Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 144-145. 

* Bom. Qkir. Rev. Bee. 968 of 1839, 16, 124. 

^ Mr. Harrison, 26th Sept. 1838, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 20-22. The most 
remarkable circumstance attending the settlement of 1837-38 was the unprecedented 
smallness of the balance (Rs. 18,318) outstanding on account of that year. The 
abolition of numerous vexatious taxes, the remission of transit duties, and the reduction 
of the land tax where excessive, had all contributed to this result. Mr. Harrison, 
26th September 1838, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 40-41. The following 
statements show the reduction in outstandings and the proceeds of taxes lately 

abolished. Ahmadnagar XandSeKnve and Outsiandingt, IBSg-lBlO. 


Yeas. 

KetLand 

Revenue, 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Yeah. 

Net Land 
Revenue. 

Outstaad- 

ings. 

1829-30 

1810-31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 31 

1831-39 

Rs. 

7,58,636 

12,15,093 

11,33,489 

7,45,273 

16,59,867 

13,19,280 

Bs. 

1,26,405 
1,70 191 
1,75,627 
1,32,834 
1,71,644 
57,468 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1637-38 

lBSB-39 

1B39-40 

Rs. 

13,65,843 

12,08,937 

14,51,694 

10,72,225 

14,46,142 

Rs. 

87,624 

28,591 

13,831 

6915 

C020 


Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1235 of 1841, 47. 

Ahmadnaffor Cessfg, JSIS'ISSS, 

Year. I NevSsa. Karda. 1 Nagar. 1 Korti. I Shevgaon,] JSmkhed, 


1818- 19 ... 

1819- 20 ... 

1820- 21 ... 

1821-22 ... 
18i2-2d ... 

1823- 24 ... 

1824- 25 ... 

1825- 26 ... 

1826- 27 ... 

1827- 28 ... 
182S-J9 ... 
18-29-30 ... 

1830- 31 ... 

1831- 32 .. 

1833- 33 .. 
lSi3-34 ... 

1834- 35 ... 

1835- 86 ... 
18i6-37 ... 
1837-33 .. 


Gov. SeL CXXIIL 213,223, 235, 245, 2o3, 261. 
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wns, in the opinion of tlie Collector and of the Revenue Commia- 
Rioncr, an c chiefly to the raduction of oppressive rates and to the 
auohtion of vexations taxes and transit duties.^ 

i . follonnug statement shows the land and sayar revenue of the 
district for tho fifteen years ending 1637-88;- 


Ahmim^jar Land nni Sdydr Seveaie, 1S23-18SS. 


VEAIt. 

IlQTcnur. 

VSAR. 

RoTCDne. 

1S23-2I 


Rs. 


Rs. 


11, GO, 609 

181B-3S 

12,06,802 

ie2l-23 

183.20 


fi.99,rifll 

19,91,080 

1838-97 

10,7D,S61 

]b3.27 

„• s» 

19,10,267 

Total 

1,4S,57.SS4 

JSa7‘23 



10,01,404 

A^erogo ... 

10,01,242 

F) 

is:s-7> 


11,21,004 

Ditto cxeludlntr 



6.61.036 

bad years : 


1510-31 


10,50,007 

1824-25 

>11,82,726 

1 

1511 -32 


10.24,0.11 

1820-90 

1512.21 


0,46,007 

1832 33 

) 

1531.93 


18,00, OOo 
11,70,061 

1837-38 

12,65,005 


In 1837 the land revenue was reduced by £2116 (Rs. 21,160) in 
certain villages where it was proved to be oppressive. This raised 
tho permanent reductions in the Government demand to not less 
than .C13,154. (Rs. 1,31,540).3 

In 1 837-3S tho price of grain fell, and chiefly in the Korti 
Rai-milla and Jitmkhed sub-divisions much land passed out of 
(illago. In these three sub-divisions of a total rental of £26,876 
(Rs. 2,08,700), £0462 (Rs. 64,020) were remitted.* 

Tho six years between 1832 and 1838 show no rise in produce 
prices. Still so much had been done to lighten the Government 


Chepter^VIlI, 
The Land- 
The BBmsH. 
1SS7-S8. 


ms-isss. 


> Bom. Gov. Bov. Boo. 3G8 of 1839, 2. In tho opinion of the Berenne Commissioner 
Mr. 'Vil'linmBon, IStli Oct. 1837, the injustice and over-exaction from which the prople 
Milfercii n few years ago were nearly put down, nnder the improved system of village 
accounts and Huropcan superintendence introduced during the last few years. The 
snirit ot rapine whieli was so universally diffused had met with a severe check, and 
tlieimoplcwere no longer exposed to tire pill^ ami on™en which wasgraduaUy 
deteriorating tiro country. Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 7«9 of 1837, 120- 121. 

- Bom Gov, Bov. Bee. 908 of 1839, 19 - 20. . „ 

3 Tl.n 'iioccssitv for these reductions had been brought to the notice of Government 
nnd fX StSd. Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 968 ot 1839, 19 - 20 ; see also Bev. Bee. 769 of 

^®?yr?Ml,^Firat Asst. CoUector, 19th July 1838, Bev. Boo. 968 of 1830, 57-60. Tho 
details of crain prices are : 

AhmainasoT Grain iVicw, lBiO>1838. 


VSAR. 


Sken TiiE BirrEB. 

Karin&la. 

JOmkhed 

Xo 



Bd)ri. 

1 

niieatCiatn 


Bijri. 

Wheat 

Qrain. 

Jviri. 


Wheat 

Grom. 

1810-1822 ... 
1832-1891 ... 
J8J4-1883... 

20 

43 

48 

23 

35 

SO 

17 

28 

20 

18 

20 

92 

20 

28 

82 

10 

20 

82 

10 

10 

29 

10 

28 

82 

91 

m 

44 

n 

St 

17 

23 

29 

22 

24 

32 


Bom* Gov. Bov, Bee, 968 of 1839j 25* 26* 31, 
B 772-59 
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demand that the landholders were able to wipe ofi a large amount 
of outstandings.! Though no general change was introduced either 
in the revenue system or in the rates of assessmentj experience 
enabled the district officers and Government to suggest and to 
carry out changes which did much to relieve the distress caused by 
the continued cheapness of field produce. The chief subjects to 
which the attention of district revenue officers was drawn during 
this period may be grouped under five heads : Introducing petty 
division officers or mabdlkaris subordinate to mdmlatddrs^ lowering 
the rates of dry-crop assessment, increasing the area under irrigation, 
stopping the practice of employing a moneylender or banker as a 
surety or liavdla between the landholder and Government, and 
improving the system of village records and accounts. As regards 
the strengthening of the staff of superior revenue officers in 1836 
Mr. Williamson, the Revenue Commissioner, brought to the notice 
of Government the necessity of appointing a Sub-Collector at 
Nasikj and in 1837-38 Mdsik was made a sub-colleotorate subordi- 
nate to Ahmadnagar. About 1835 petty division officers styled 
mahalkaris were introduced. For a year or two the mahalkaris 
from want of proper establishments were of little value. When this 
defect was remedied, the change did much to improve the revenue 
management of the Deccan. As regards the reduction of diy-orop 
rates, in 1834 Mr. Mills the Collector drew the attention of Govern- 
ment to what seemed to him the excessive rates levied on dry-crop 
orytVayai land. He suggested that part of the Government demand 
should be held over or left tdhkuh till it was seen whether the 
landholder was able to pay the full assessment.’ Mr. Williamson 
the Revenue Commissioner disapproved of Mr. Mills' proposal of 
keeping part of the assessment suspended till it was seen whether 

n 11 demand. He agreed 

mth the Collector that in many villages the rates were too high. 
He was satisfied that there would be no real improvement in the 
district till rents were so greatly reduced that yearly remissions 
ceased to be necessary.* These opinions satisfied Government that 
Ahmadnagar required to he lowered. They 
vested the Collector ^th power to reduce the rates, wherever, after 
mquiry by himself and his assistants, he was satisfied that reduction 
WAS 'riif^milv * 1 ^” !*nniediate reduction to a proper standard 

S twLT ® over-assessment.’ iLccordance 

with these orders, m certain parts of the district the Collector 

Es. 3,69,357 

’ Mr. Williamson. Rev Co^Vsm v'""' of 1836, 44. 

Gov. Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, ^ 5 *837, Bom. 

* Mr. IVilliamson, 30th ApnilSM Bom “p of 183S, 182. 

now examining the condition of a^’e^viTlaees mvself' ‘ ^ ™ 

lie the chief cause of the neglected over-assessment to 

thathave Utely *^0 to my wS our In«omeeases 
|Ue expense of OUT revenue to carry their’ indnltTOt™*^ have forced landholders at 
to those villages onr subjects g«”S 
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made a close inquiry into the produotire powers of the landj the 
rates prevailing on similar soils in neighbonring villages, the ease 
■with which the existing rates were paid, and the changes which 
had talvon place in the prices of field produce. The result of this 
inquiry was a permanent reduction of £822 (Rs. 8220).^ 

In the following year (28th September 1836) the Collector Mr. 
rtarrison expressed his opinion that such partial reductions did not 
meet the wants of the case. The Collector had not time to 
devote to an elahorato revision. Existing rates, whether or not 
originally too Iiigh, had sinoo 1822 been doubled by the fall in 
produce prices. The rates were causing serious and widespread 
sulTci'iug. Sulficiont and prompt relief could he given only by 
lowering the rates of whole sub-divisions. If Government sanctioned 
a largo and general lowering of assessment the loss of revenue 
w'ould bo temporary. With increased means the holders of land 
would bring a larger area under tillage and would devote a larger 
proportion of tho tilled area to the growth of the better class of 
produce.® These views were carried into effect; and a systematic 
roduclion of twenty to twonty-five per cent was made in the 
f\,p‘!OpsTiieiit of several sub-divisions befeween 1834 1837- 

Another object which tho district ofl3.oera strove to gain was the 
increase of the area of watered land. In October 1834 Mr. Mills the 
Collector drew attention to the fact that in a large number of 
vill.igos the wholo of the garden land was not cultivated, partly 
owing (0 tho poverty of the holders and partly to the “p ® “ 
assessment. Of Uglm 102,889 of garden land assessed at £32,829 
(Rs. :),28,2fl0), highus 23,203 or nearly one-fourth assessed at y wo 
(Rs. 78, ISO) wore waste. The only measure to ensure the steady 
cultivation of these garden lands was to reduce the assessment one- 
half^ Govornment referred the Collector to orders issued in Mr- 
oii)horl832 for the reduction of garden rates in 
they were too heavy, which they directed him to carry 
further delay.' With the same object of increasing ^ 

under irrigation, Mr. Mills pleaded for the reinission of thew'te 

cans or muihharit. This water cess was an ^tra levy on '^‘7 P 

it wnsadirecttaxonindust y. ^.j^edonly £910 (Ils.9160). 
from being watered, ™ abolition by prLlamation.' This 


I oOior rodiiotions in tho garden and 

27-20. __ ^ nDj.1. a_«4- iflQfi Hmn. Onv. ReV.Eec. 692o£ 1836, !^, ^ 37, - 


Hatriton. 28th Sept. 1836, B^. G<’%®®T;.?®^t MtmoSm {18S0),46a 
>Mr Stack’s to India L^d Bevonue Sottto »“"25 iggs. 284-280 
nU. h ms. Collootor. soft Oot. If Rec. 625 of 1835, 440; 
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•water-cess <yrpdnhharit was abolished.^ The result of this concession 
•was in one year to doable the area of watered land.* In April 1834 
GoTernment agi’eed with the Eerenue Commissioner that land 
•watered from new wells should be free from extra garden assessment 
and that one-fourth of the special assessment should be remitted on 
land watered by wells repaired by the people at their own expense.® 
In 1833 it was brought to the notice of Government that the revenue 
was to a great extent recovered not from the landholders but from 
sureties or liavdlds, usurious moneylenders who swarmed and throw 
at the people’s expense on the resources on which the Govemmen 
revenue depended. In May 1833 Government ordered that thi 
practice of recovering the assessment from moneylenders as suretiei 
for the landholder should cease. But there was difficulty in carrying 
out this order, and in 1835 the practice was still continued.* 

To preserve the landholders from demands made by the village 
authorities in excess of the Government assessment, a more complete 
system of village records -was introduced. The village forms which 
had been introduced by Mr. Dunlop in 1825 provided for the record 
of the amount of revenue due by each landholder and of the amount 
and date of the payments made.® In 1833 Mr. Williamson intro- 
duced a more elaborate form of village record. Each field was 
numbered and its name, number, area, holder’s name, tenure, and 
rent were recorded. The information was obtained by scrutinies 
and by occasional measurements. The record could not at once 
bo correct, but it gradually improved, and in 1835 formed a valu- 
able basis on which Government could rely with much greater 
safety than on the vague statements formerly furnished.® Another 
subject connected with village accounts to which care was given 
was the distribution and preservation of landholders’ receipt boohs. 
Though village accounts were not yet correctly kept a great advance 
was made between 1833 and 1835.* A change from which much 


. ’ April 1835 ; Government Letter of 7th Septem- 

Lcr IS.lo ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. C2j of 1835, 181, 441 

J ^ w Col'fctor, 28th September 183G, Bora. Gov. Eev, Bee. 692 of 1836, 

.6. . Ir. Harn'ion arjde, I have no doubt myself that -when the liberal views of 
Government rc'-pectmg the wells termed htdlch become more generally known, there 
lull scarcely remain a stream m the country that wall not be rendered available for 
parpo«ea ot imjjation, 

5 The Rev. Comr. 706 of 14tb April 1834 and Gov, Letter 1109 of 29th April 1834. 
/"oJal ou^ "Mtcgarfen land in 1831-32, 

d4r?o!h^Vv!o^fo™s“^ f Wf of the mimlat- 

ofeachMLi. its contents in %/.«* Se nortione 

enUirated and «a,te, the h.ghn rate the ^ 

hollers rf the enlt.ratedpo^ooswek mwS o^ t**® 

a loun l d iv-l^.k ai,.l kiigcr were introXeVd in n W ^ f 

« hieh the I Joa emm-nt acuiunts were tot ' oAl J n “f. 

March 1541. ‘ the method of fceepm? the?e books has 
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oio Ullages in Pdtoda £4096 fEs 40 960'l 

S Sf "?^/3438 (Rs. 34,380fin 1836-37 had tf be 

f • I ®“n^’ cost he was strongly in 

? of sinking wells m those villages.^ The Eerenne Commis- 

thTl^ndf'^'lJ'^*'’*' Mr. Harrison that in a district where 

enough for Goremment to reduce garden rates. Government must 

?nnnni to be allowed to place £2000 (Es. 

20,000) at the Collector s disposal to be advanced to landholders 
yiilmg to make or to repair wells.^ Government, considerinfi^ the 
^ importance of spreading irrigation and the poorness of the people, 
approved of Mr. Vibarfc’s proposals and sanctioned a jn-ant of 
i'iie Ahmadnagar principal division and 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in the Nasik sub-collectorate.® 

At the close of 1838 (November 23) Mr. Williamson drew the 
attention of Government to the land assessment in Ahmadnagar. 
j' It had for many years been complained of as excessive, and heavy 
reductions had been made with the best effect. Still from the 
vagueness of the measurements and other points connected with 
the assessment some kind of survey was necessary before the land 
tax could be placed on a satisfactory basis. A survey would alone 
furnish materials for framing accurate land registers.* In spite of 
large yearly remissions, the exemption of the uncultivated portions 
, ( of holdings, triennial or quadrennial leases at reduced rates, and 
a systematic reduction of rates by twenty to twenty-five per cent, 
the unequal incidence of the revenue demand continued to bo 
severely felt. The people were generally depressed and im- 
poverished.® A plan of survey and settlement prepared by Mr. 
Goldsmid was laid before Government and received their approval. 
Ahmadnagar was one of the first districts taken in hand by tbo 
1 Deccan Survey. Operations were begun in 1830 in the north in 
Niphad now in NAsik, but so large was the district that no survey 
settlement was introduced in the present (1884) district of 
Ahmadnagar till 1848. This survey was carried on by two distinct 
departments. The Assistant Collector Mr, Tytler of the land 
revenue department was placed in charge of the ddiiff or hill purvoy, 
and the regular revenue survey department under Mr. Goldsmid and 
Lieutenant Davidson was in charge of the survey of the degh or plain 
parts of the district. By 1847-48 the settlement was brought to a 
' close in the part of the old collectorate which is now included m 
Nasik. As the ddnff or hill portion mostly lies in N.4sik, its details 
have been given in the Statistical Account of that distnet.® The 
survey details of the remaining portion of the old Ahmadnagar 
collectorate are given in order of time, after the yearly season an 
revenue details for the nine years ending 1848. 

1 Mr. Harrison, Sth October 1839, Bom. Gov. Eev. Rcc. ^ 

" Mr. Vibart, 9th November 1839, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 109- oil MO, . 

its settlement are given below. 
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Tbeso seasons of favouiublo or at worst of fair harvests wore 
foilowecl hy tlineo years of scanty rainfall and distress amounting 
almost to famine. 

In ISIS the rains were so unfavourable that arable land yielding 
a revenue of £11965 (Ks. 1,1 9j650) was not brought under the plough. 
In addition to this, chiefly in the principal division of the collec- 
torntc, so largo a proportion both of the early and of the late crops 
was destroyed that remissions amounting in the whole district to 
£64,918 (Rs. 3,49,180) or 21 per cent of the revenue had to bo 
gi-nntcd. In the Nasik sub-collectorate the season was better, but 
remissions had to bo gi’antcd on account of the ravages of locusts.^ 

Tho season of 1844 ■was most unfortunate; it was more unfavour- 
able oven than 1843. In the beginning of the mins the fall was so 
scanty that much of the oarly or kharif crop area remained unsown, 
.and of what was sown little came to maturity. In many places the 
late or rohi crop was also a complete failure. This and a ternble 
ppidoniic, apparently of cholera though the disease is not stated, 
drove many of the people from their villages. In six sub-divisions 
remissions amounting to £40,684 (Es. 4,06,840) were granted; in 
Karda £11,301 (Rs. 1,13,010), in Korti £8561 (Es. 85,610), in 
lYitoda £6897 (Rs. 68,970), in Nevilsa£6624 (Rs. 66,240), in Itabun 
£.'>278 (H.s. 52,780), and in Sangamner £2023 (Ra 20,230). The 
f >lal remissions amounted to £49,682 (Rs. 4,96,820).* The grant o 
nbundant, remissions was the only chance of 
from leaving their homes, even from starvation. The distress was 
hliarncst in Karda, Korti, and Jdmkbed where pasturage was so 
^ca^c^o that (o save their cattle tho people had to leave their homes 
In l.')2 of the 305 villages of these three snb-divisions the people 
Lid only one-fourth of their rental* Mr. Young the assistant in 
\ 'f T^ni'Hn Korfci and Jdtnfched, desoribss ths failure of 

ft 

(ember n prett, , j, mechof the seed never spronied 

IrSLXS^X Vilhsee, 158 » »■ ® « ■>» 

iTIifCnllcotor, 1 2 th December IS^Bom. OTmpared with taoso the 

»Tl,c reinieiione in the to onS £1737 (Be.17,370). These remis- 

inmeiieiUlistrict, were email, ammmtxng^to ,„b-dirisioBs “ ““X^Urao 

1847 , 00 - 70 . 77 ^ 
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quarter of their rental.^ Many villages were reduced to a deplor- 
able state. The people left the country taking with them what- 
ever they could remove. The absence of any nourishment for man 
or beast, their closed gates and tenantless huts, their unfrequented 
and failing wells, and the parched and waste fields gave large tracts 
the appearance of worthless and unproductive deserts. The absence 
of so large a proportion of the people had the advantage of relieving 
those who were able to remain from any excessive rise in the price 
of grain. This was helped by the recent improved communications 
and better commercial and social intercourse with surrounding 
districts.® In the whole district the net land revenue after deducting 
remissions amounted to £100,943 (Rs. 10,09,430) showing a fall of 
£25,326 (Rs. 2,53,260) compared with 1843-^. Of the whole amount 
all but £804 (Rs. 8040) were collected before the close of July 
1845. ^ 

Bad as 1844 was, 1845 seems to have been worse. Over the whole 
of the principal division of the district there was a complete failure 
of the late or rabi crops. Had it not been for the very high price of 
grain, and that the early or Icharif harvest in many places n as fair, 
almost no revenue could have been collected. As it was remissions 
varied from 66-45 per cent in Rahuri to 13-35 per cent in Akola and 
averaged 43-16 per cent.® The state of the people of the eastern sub- 


‘ Bora. Gov. Bev. Bee. 11 of 1847, 143-145. The details are 

Sevenue, 18Vt‘i5, 
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n 0®, 14C.H7^'™^“‘ 1845, Bora. Gov. Bev. 
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were comparatively small owing to the nciglibourLood of the hills 
and because the early crops wore its chiel harvest. In Akola, 
because of its hills, good rainfall, and early crops, the losses 
were leas than in any other sub-division, the remissions being 
little over one-eighth of the rental. Akola with its warlike 
Kolis, who were just beginning to settlo and give up their 
bad courses, was very unlike the rest of the district. Of its 175 
villages only fifty were in the plains and 125 were ddng or dongat 
that is hill villages. The assessment of tho plain or ilcsh villages 
had been revised in 1845 by Lieutenant Day of tho revenue survey. 
The new rates were throughout moderate, and the crops were better 
than elsewhere. The rental was easily levied and the outstandings 
were small. In the 125 hill or ddmj villages three modes 
of assessment were all light and gave rise to no complaint. 
The chief of them was the plough rate or authandi, which much 
resembled the plough tax of the neighbouring Konkan sub-division 
of Kolvan in ThSna. It was a fixed sum vaiying from 8s. to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 4-15) on the pair of bullocks according to the capability of the' 
land which varied in area from thirty to fifty highds. This was 
chiefly so'wn with the smaller grains, and here and there ■where the 
means of ■watering allowed, small patches of rice ground were tilled. 
When from their steepness hill or ddng lands could not be 
ploughed, they were brought under tillage by tbe pickaxe and the 
holders pdd a poll tax of about Is. (8 as.) a head or 28. (Re. 1) on 
each family. In addition to these a third system went by the 
name of mkta clidl or cash rate. Under it holdings were 
Msessed at a fixed yearly sum varying from 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20), 
Dor this amount the holders were allowed to till certain fixed tracts 
of outlying land. _ The mass of the hill cultivators were Kolis. 
Luring 1846, owing to the great activity and success of 
Uptain Simpson the Bhd Agent and Commandant of the police 
corps, the Kohs were particularly quiet, and since Rdghoji 
Rhangrias nsmg or band, had been crushed and many of the leading 
men punched, few sub-divisions were freer from crime than Akola. 
in four of the five sub-divisions included in the Msiksnb-collectorate 
a better ramfall and moderate assessment made much smaller 
remis^qns necessaiy than in Ahmadnagar. The only Nisik 
sub-division in which large remissions were given was Sinnar. In 
of Abmadnagar the people made much less use 
than was expected of the offer of advances to sink or repair wells 

M^y weTmied byte ColleotorM WifmEg Toads 

tors ’t .S' 

During 1845-46 Captain Davidson had completed the survey of 

> Mr. Langford. 13th Oct. 1846. Bom, Gov. Eov. Reo. 10 of 1848. 99-100. 
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Bs. 16,62,560).* Tillage stowed an increase of 62,565 acres, 32,118 
of ttem in the principal division and 30,447 in tte sab*collectoratc. 
Daring this season the highest proportion of remissions (9‘7C 
per cent) was granted in Akola. The reduced survey rates were not 
yet in force and in those outlying parts the abundant harvest had 
been followed by so serious a fall in the value of grain that in some 
places it was almost unsaleable at any price.^ Though to a less 
extent than in Akola, in other parts of the p'incipal division 
of the district the abundant harvest by making grain ruinously 
cheap caused much loss to the husbandmen. All the people were 
husbandmen, and all the husbandmen grew coarse bulky grain. 
The local markets were glutted and there was no outside demand. 
Collectors had tried to lessen the production of grain by persoading 
the people to grow cotton, sugarcane, or mulberry trees ; or to 
turn their attention to stock and improve the breed of sbeep 
cattle and horses. These attempts had met with no success. The 
district was far from markets; the only hope was in improved 
communications, roads, and railways.® Great redactions had of 
late been granted in the Government share of the produce of the 
land ; and further sacrifices were being made in almost all places 
where the new survey rates were being introduced. It was 
doubtful under the existing law and court practice in the matter of 
debtor and creditor, whether the landholders would benefit by the 
remissions. It was a matter of dispute whether the village V&ni or • 
pofessional moneylender was a blessing or a curse to the people. 
Mn Spooner the Collector was satisfied that the present system 
and the practice of the civil courts left the moneylender too many 
opportunities for enveloping the needy landholder in a web of 
nctitious indebtedness and too much power in enforcing his nominal 
claims even to the extent of mining his debtor. The Vdni lends 
too landholder a smaU sum of money at a high rate of interest and ' 
toe borrower passes a bond for the amount. The borrower cannot ' 
‘he interes^ and interest and capital joined form the subject of 
process the original small sum rapidly swells 
until the hoiTowCT M in the lender’s hands. A suit is filed, a decree 
passed, and the debtor’s property is sold. Care is taken that part 
6 claim remans outstanding, and that like the original sum 
toe balance should rapidly grow to a large amount. If llie 


season 


> Bom. ■Gov. Eev. Boo. 13 of 1850, 54, 70, 79. The details are s 
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is good and the landholder has put something by and increased his 
farm stock, a fresh action is filed and a fresh decree granted. The 
landholder’s property is sold, his bullocks are gone, and he has to 
throw up his land. To remedy these abuses Mr. Spooner proposed 
that no court should be allowed to issue a decree in a lender’s faronr 
without inqnring into the debt and into the borrower’s means of 
paying the debt. All decrees should provide for the payment of 
such amount as the court thought fit by easy instalments. In no 
case should a debtor’s bullocks or other means of earning a living 
be liable to sale for debt.^ 
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The following statement shows the tillage, land revenue 
collections, and remissions during the thirty years ending 1850-51 
for the sub-divisions of Nevflsa, Ebarda, Ahmadnagar, Eorti, 
Shevgaon, and JSmkhed®: 

AKmadnagar Land Rtvenue^ 1821 •‘1851* 


Tear. 


va* 


Land 
glren for 
QuUlTac 
tlon. 


Bighds. 

I. 033, G2Q 

051.096 
735,614 
788,838 
766,029 
769,847 
709,146 
696,111 

682.096 

699,987 
693,626 
608,128 
790.814 
707,604 
768,221 
876,979 
984,477 

J, 048,600 
1,076,444 
1,068,812 
1,056,870 
1,022,267 

909,918 

930.016 

997,275 

1,091,907 

1,060,911 

978,503 

830,064 


iDeni. 


TflUge. 


Bs. 

6.80.318 
6,65,876 
6,26,485 

6.68.318 
6,57,321 
6,72,035 
6,84.381 
6,15,909 
4,87,180 
4,78,498 
4,95,207 
4,98,864 
6,09,014 
6,07,346 
5,15,134 
6,27,337 
5,62,316 
6,04,610 
6.03,758 
7.08,012 
7,80,072 
7,11,998 
0,26,487 
6,87,679 
6,65,046 
7,47,781 
7,87,881 
6.70,418 
5,85,896 
6,02,635 


1,0 J3 620 

849.032 

688.033 
759,494 
736,043 
746,856 
671,954 
669,83 1 
599,057 
671,083 
676,601 

597,911 
705,250 
681,153 
736,722 
830,194 
910.050 
985,336 

1,011.235 

1.046,503 
1 035,977 
1,019,921 
909.124 
930,000 
997,160 
1,036,148 

1,005,987 
863,777 
7174)83 


Acres. 

920,378 

786,911 

625,622 

676,714 

636,521 

661,987 

593,360 

597.199 

539,678 

615,137 

696,831 

643,343 

037,169 

614,348 

658,691 

733,582 

804,817 

€69,020 

892,142 

924,214 

908,262 

894,937 

m,72» 

811,150 

883,431 

974,607 

964,778 

781,815 

652.676 

695,493 


Assess* I Semis* 


Rs. 


5,99,567 
4,92,667 
5,44,164 
5,39,787 
5,64,069 
, 5,10,317 
4,96,296 
4,82,114 
4,57,420 
4,83,603 
4,4L229 
5,41,522 
4,89,354 
4,91,007 
4,99,455 
6,25,570 
6,70,752 
6,91.816 
6,65,633 
7,10,661 

740,445 , 

6,2^, 935 I 

6,42,503 

645,805 

7.45,374 

7,35,810 

6.00,417 

5,14,413 

5,64,031 


Us. 

10,878 

50,743 

57,848 

2.86,302 

42, 8U 
82,130 

pd,693 

(g.ros 

it,Tn 

gi,m 

ro,ii3 

1,1 8, tw 
i,so,i»i 
1.34.}” 
1,68,030 
77,510 I 
1,04,001 
3,i7,S<< 

1,17,661 

58 514 

1 , 55 , 02 s 

85200 


CoUce* 

Vitna. 


Rs. 

6,75,140 

5,48,819 

4,34,i<H 

2,57,882 

4,97,113 

5,31,791 

S,58,3'« 

4.00. 593 
2,69,251 
3,90,331 
4,14.933 
1,09,«H 
4,9«,751 
4 , on 919 
8,82,544 
3,90,403 
4.55,150 

4. . 14.117 
5,01.785 
5,62,495 
C, 48.011 
6,11,609 
4 22.°50 
3.24.C94 
3,08,201 

6 , 2 ir '^6 

6,97.005 

4,45,359 

4,79,424 


to 1848 M.. TytW. N&it M •£i' ^ ’Sail* « 

, Akol. ™ "“t ntS ofll. »«>• “ 

pvey group formed the most wes p , ravines, 

a little lOTel WM oom^ higiiest monntoinB 


Hni. SnavET. 
AMn, 
ISiS- 


Mr Spooner. Collector llftNov. 1848 , Bom.Gov. Bev.E«o.l 3 of 

!b ^AfoflSi^ Gol^tter 419 of 23 rd Jannery 1849 . 
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the rain plentiful, and tlio torrents numerous and fierce so that 
to prevent the soil being washed away dry-crop land was often 
banked like rice land. The chief products were rice, khurasni, 
vdgli, and Mjri. Only rice and khurdam were exported, rice to ; 
the inner Deccan and hlmraani to the coast for oil. The people, 
except the hilJcarnis or village accountants, were poor. The average 
preesnro was fifty-five people to tho squaro milo and the proportion of 
hnsbandmen five to ono. There were only two weekly markets. The 
exports were rice, /i/iwrdsiii, clarified butter, and a few cattle. The 
imports were common cotton stuffs, sugar, salt, and tho most ordinary 
necessaries of life. Four weavers made turbans and a few shepherds ' 
made blankets. Interest was high, because the borrowers were poor 
and the risks of the lender great. Owing to the absence of roads, the 
stagnation of trade and manufactures, there was nothing to relieve the 
pressure of the people on the single and insufiScient resource the soil. 
The advantages enjoyed by the hill people were never-failing rain, 
abundance of grass, and wood. The disadvantages were bad climate, ' 
the specially hard labour entailed by rice cultivation, and the 
necessity of clearing new dry-crop or jirdyat land every three or 
four years. Fires were frequent, and the people had no village 
walla or other means of protection against robbers other than 
the payment of blackmail. Of a total of 25,536 people, Rolis 
numbered about 12,250, Kunbis 5545, Vanjaris 621, Thdkurs 1160, 
K4nad4s 442, and other castes 5518. The Kolis were careless 
thoughtless and improvident. They were generally in debt and 
of plundering habits. Whenever the hill passes were disturbed by 
gang robbers, the Akola hills supplied a full share of the men and 
gave the gangs strong and choice retreats against the police. 
Rdghoji BhSngria (1845), and his equally notorious father Edmji 
Bhingria, both belonged to the Akola hills. The Kunbis were 
quieter and harder working. The Thakurs and Eanadas were 
remarkably well behaved and were rarely seen in courts either as 
witnesses, prisoners, or defaulters. The Thakurs though poor were 
rarely in debt j the KSnadas, a shepherd tribe, were as seldom in 
debt and were generally in easy circumstances. 

In no part of Ahmadnagar did the land rates stand in more need 
of revision than in the Akola hills. In 1 829-30 Captain Robertson 
had tried to bring matters into form, but stopped till a regular 
survey should be introduced. Since his time the question had 
passed unnoticed. Including four alienated villages the Akola hills 
contained 116 villages yielding a yearly gross revenue of about 
£3490 (Es. 34,900). In the 112 Government villages four different 
systems of assessment obtained (1848), the ligha rate or bighdvni in 
forty villages, the plough rate or mthandi in thirty-five, the cash rate 
or KiCLhtO/ chdt in thirty-seven, and the wood-ash or dull rate found in 
different forms in all the villages. The hipidum system professed 
to divide the land into fields of so many highds each. There was 
a. field register or number kliarda ; but no field measurement of any 
kind, and no classification according to the capabilities of the soil. 
The bigha was of every size from half an acre to two, three, or four 
acres. In the forty lighdvni villages twenty-five rates wore in force ^ 
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EncTi villngo liad usually tliree to six rates. The Jcullmmis also 
realized direct from the landholders of these highdvni villages six 
jidylin of grain and Is. (8 as.) each on every thirty bighds. The 
plough or nutlaiidi system was a tax on ploughs, of which there 
were four kinds : two-hnllock, four-hullock, six-bnllock, and eight- 
bullock. The rates were forty-three in number. Each village 
commonly had three or four difEerent rates, which were also liable 
to be halved and quartered. These numerous rates were often 
changed ; the loss or the purchase of a bullock or two, the increase 
or the decrease of the area held for tillage, any addition to a man’s 
family or establishment, and other causes, would add or take away 
one-fourth, one-half, or a whole plough, as the case might be or as 
the Intlli-arni pleased. A yearly assessment took place in these 
plough villages. The hdkarni was sole assessor and the pdtil 
nominally supplied the information. The influences which combined 
to form the result seemed endless, but there was little uniformity 
of procedure. The kiilharnis gave different accounts of their modes 
of nssc.'.smcnt. Some hilliarnis said they took the area of land 
into consideration, others said a consideration of the area formed 
no part of the system. In the majority of cases the hulkaniis 
were also dcshpandcs. This plough tax admitted of no test ; neither 
the miimlntdilr nor any other head officer ever attempted to 
test it. One (IcsliptindB who was also a Itulkarni told Mr. iytler 
that a tost was sometimes taken. When asked to describe it he 
wiid ‘ When 1 think there is fraud in the matter of any plough, 1 
bleep over-night at a neighbouring village, and s^nse the house 
at iawn, and count the family and bullocks. _ Besides rates 
on ploughs already specified, each htlkarm realized ^ir^tly 
UiTclpdyhs of grain and four annas cash on every two-bullock 
plou«Th; ms and eight amas on 

Mild ‘twelve vdiiUs and one rupee on every eight-bullock plough. 
TWy, fifteen"! twelve, and ten biffhds ‘P 

1 1 . iinf fhe land -was never measured, and from first to last 

plough ; but the lana was ne^ ^ supremacy of the 

7 ° if/ nruis'^ W third system was called the cash or A 

Mlarnu. the head of each landholder by the 

round , b-j . the pdtil took a very secondary place m 

ITS £ 

SiS”SBbSed to fii ll» «»> 3 

influences assessors gave most various accounts of 

in tho plough system the assessors ga 

their modes of f sessm®nt. famne sa^^ 

consideration, ^ On the loss of a son, of a partner, or 

changed from ye^ * y cultivation increased, or his 

of u The boundaries of the holdinp were 

condition improved, ,„eords existed, except the land- 

unfixed, and f Jand srl yearly paid- ^The system 

holder’s name *he roun attempted. In 

admitted of .Jf ^ J’^^Uages the krtois levied direct from the 
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of assessment. ' The fourth system was the wood-nsli or (hli 
assessment. Twelve rates were in force for wood-ash, and there woro 
often two, three, or four rates in ono villngo. I’lio hnlharni fi.vod tho 
rates chiefly on a consideration of the landholder’s means and powers. 
A single man paid 8 annas, a married man a rupee, and so on ; hut 
there was no uniform role of procedure. Tho Imlkarnis levied li 
paylis of grain and two annas in cash on each wood-ash holding. 
Irregularity and uncertainty pervaded all four systems, and tho 
whole tendency of the second, third, and fourth was to tax and chock 
instead of fostering industry and labour. Tho rates wore perhaps 
not heavy, yet, except the hilharnis, none of tho people seemed in 
easy circumstances. 


Mr. Tytler’s settlement (1848) of tho Akola hills consisted in a 
minute survey, classification, and assessment field by field of all tho 
better soils whether rice, garden, or dry-crop. Poor and hilly lands 
which did not admit of measurement were leased in a lump to tho 
people of each village, each individual having his own holding and 
dues defined by the settling officer and recorded in a separate lease 
which was signed and given when the rates were fixed. This leasino' 
was confined to lands where field measurements were impracticable 
or uncalled-for. The field by field survey was conducted on tho 
same principles as the plain survey under Captain Davidson. Tho 
size of the rice fields averaged twelve gunthds and tho dry-crop 
fields eight acres. Mr. Tytler divided the llO villages into threo 
groups.^ The first group contained forty-four villages havin'^, as far 
as possible, the whole of the arable laud measured and classified, 
pie second group contained thirty-three villages in which tho rico 
lands alone were measured and classified. The third group contained 
thmty-three villages in which the rice lands were, as far ns possible, 
measured mto fields but not classified. The rates proposed woro of 
lour kinds ,• or round sums imposed on each village on lands 
incapable p measurement j rice land rates j dry-crop or jirdyat rates 
suited for lands capable of being measured; and garden rates The 
mi or lump sums were imposed on dry-crop lands incapable of 
being measured. The tem of the lease was limited to five years. 

div^ed into eight classes. The highest aero 

^-croporjirdyat rates were divided into nine classes Thev 

“‘'i “tits 

amounted to 5s. 4M fBs. 2 as 17 chamel-watered land 

4.9.1Ud. (Es 2 tL and on well-watered land to 

twenty-nine years wL £2230 TSf 22S\°“® 

^2748 (a., aViso),' oiXS'XfiS 
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increase. The past system was so irregular that it was difiScult to 
trace the cause of the changes. The rates of villages in both the 
sub-divisions were from time to time lowered as the excess of the 
original assessment was forced on the attention of the local 
authorities. In Sangamner in 1836-37 the rates of forty-four 
villages were at once lowered, a measure which seems to have been 
immediately followed by increased cultivation.^ In Akola the 
tillage area rose from 52,770 bighds in the ten years ending 
1827-28 to 55,921 in the nine years ending 1846-47 and the 
collections from £5167 to £5364 (Es. 51,670 -Es. 53,640) ; in 
Sangamner the rise in tillage was from higlids 69,506 to 96,286 
and in collections from £3596 to £6103 (Es. 55,960 - Es. 61,030). 
The details are®: 

Akola- Sangamner Land Sevemve, 1818-1847. 


Tear. 


AkoiiA, 


Saxoauker. 

VOlascs. 

Tillage. 

Collce- 

tions. 

Villages 

Tillae'e. 

Collec- 

tions. 

lSia-182S .. .. 

m 

Bfghds. 

62.770 

Rs. 

61, COG 

101 

BigJids. 

CO,60G 

Rs. 

56,037 

1813-1S33 

56 

60,850 

4S,28S 

104 

61,741 

40,004 

1833-1847 

5C 

65,021 

53,645 

104 

06,286 

61,027 

1813-1847 

56 

63,002 

40,800 

104 

76,130 

62,837 


Survey operations were begun in 1845 and finished in 1847. As 
the surface was much cut by ravines, and as the soil varied in depth 
and quality in almost every field, Akola and Sangamner presented 
consiclor.able difficulties to the measurer and classer. Of the fifty- 
six Akola villages twenty-eight were assessed at 4s. (Es. 2) for the 
first class and 9d. (G as.) for the lowest class ; twenty-five at 3s. 6d. 
(Es. IJ) for the first class and 7^d. (5^ as.) for the lowest 
class ; and three at 3s. (Rs. 1^) for the first class and 6|d. (4^ as.) 
for the lowest class. For garden land the Chdudor rates were 
introduced ; channel-watored, twelve classes with 16s. (Rs. 8) for 
the first class and Gs. (Es. 3) for the lowest class j and well-watered, 
five classes with 8s. (Rs. 4)_for the first class and 4s. (Rs. 2) for tho 
lowest class. Compared with the former total or Icamdl assessment 
on the entire arable land £8393 (Rs. 83,930) the total survey 
rental £.1517 (Rs. 55,470) of the fifty-six Akola viUages showed a 
reduction of 31 per cent. Compared with tho collections £5799 
(Rs. 57,990) of 1840-47, tho survey rental on the tillage of the 
same year showed a reduction of £1135 (Es. 11,350) or 19i per 
cent, pc relief afforded by tho survey rates was considerable: 
since tho landholders of Akola had untd the survey settlement 
pud an aycra-o acre rato of 2s. hi (Ro.l a. J) independent of grain 
leviesto/mUirs whereas tho average survey rate including /mlts 
was only Compared with the average of past 

col cct.ons £19oJ f Vp) and the average value of village officers’ 

paid in gram i.2i,6 (Rs.2CC0) or a total of £.5205 (Es. 52,050) 
the total survey rental on the entire arable laud showed a prospective 


' Captiin Djvjihon, .•» of 2Cth Novcmljor 1847 17 

: Tl..: lUv. Comr. 453 of Sth Februai^ lMK. 18. 
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From their unprotected position in the plain, and their nearness 
to the high road leading from Poona towards Mdlwa and Hindustan, 
the Rdfauri villages had been specially subject to plunder by the 
numerous marauding armies an(^ bands of thieves by which the i. 
country was overrun during the later years of the Peshwds’ 
government. The Rahnri sub-division sufiered much about 1798-99 
in the wars between Danlatrdv Sindia and the two Bdis.^ It was 
plundered by Holhar's army in 1802-3, and subsequently Bhils 
and Pendhdris made frequent raids on many of the villages. In 
1804 several thousand Bhils were thrown into wells in Kopargaon, 
but the Pendh&ris continued their depredations till 1818. During 
these unsettled times many villages were deserted, and in 1818 at 
the time of the British accession the state of the Rdhuri villages was 
probably worse than the state of villages nearer the Sahyidri hills. 

The nominal land measures and rates of assessment were those of 
the Muhammadan area or mkha and assessment or tankha, hut they 
had probably been frequently altered by different governments to 
meet the demands of the day. The last general settlement of any 
importance is said to have been made in 1769-60 during the 
Snbheddrship of Naro Bapuji Nagarkar. This of&cer caused the 
land to be measured and the size of the bigha to be adjusted to the 
different descriptions of soil. For instance the area of an inferior 
field may have been ascertained by measurement to be forty bighdSf 
but it \yas entered in the accounts as containing only twenty bighds, 
to admit of its being assessed at the same rate as the first class soil 
in the same village. Throughout the Ahmadnagar collectorate the 
hgha was almost always a measure of quality not of quantity. 

Whatever may have been the mode of assessment before the 
introduction of revenue farming in 1802-3, it virtually ceased from 
that year until the overthrow of the Peshwa's government in 1818. 
During the seventeen years ending 1818 no rules were observed 
re^rdmg the giving out of land for cnltivotion. The annual 

collections from a village were limited, not by established rules or 
rates, but by the degree of extortion exercised by the farmer aild 
ms agents and the means ef payment possessed by the villagers. 
WTien the countiy passed into British hands in 1818, the land 
measures and rates of assessment were not only of the most 
undefined nature, but those which had nominally been preserved in 

officers were not 

■ Ml , ? , state o£ afiairs. It was therefore 

impossible to mtreduce order and fairness in the revenue 

settlements. During the first 
^ S8,tisfactory measures were adopted to 

Sic imperfect Xte of 

1 fr “'I' »”» tmlworfHT, fliBj « ■ 

■ IXtaiU of tte Ladies’ War are given in the Poona Statistical Accoant. 
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(14| OS,). This rate refers to the land in cnHiTation after dednoting 
the internal waste portions of fields; and it is probable tiiat in 
many instances the people held more land than was entered in their 
names in the accounts. The assessment also includes the rental of 
garden land ; so that even mahing allowances for the claims of 
hereditary officers which were chiefly collected on cultivated land, 
the average assessment actually paid by dry-crop soils did not 
exceed Is. 7\d. to Is. 9d. (13 -14 os.) the acre. 

During the first four or five years of British rule, prices were 
high, few remissions were granted, and the collections were high, 
Bnt the people were too poor to sWd a year of famine and the 
failure of crops in 1824-25 reduced the collections to £1500 
{Ils.15,000). In 1825-26 the sub-division in some degree recovered 
from the efieots of the famine of the preceding year; bnt it was 
still in an exhausted state, and the serious fall of prices that followed 
a return of good harvests was followed by sir years (1827-1833) 
of very low collections and decreased cultivation. In 1833-34 a S 
favourable change ocoarred from the rise in the price of grain that 
followed the failure of rain in 1832. When prices again fell distress 
was avoided by the liberal reductions made in 1836 and 1837. A 
rise of collections in 1842-43 was again followed by a decline. 
But the decline did not last, and during the four years before the 
introduction of the survey tillage had somewhat increased. In 
1847-48 the harvest was nnnsnally abundant, the collections were 
very high, and very few lemisBions on account of failure of crops 
were granted. ^ 


_ ^0 revenue tillage and remission statistics diow that the snb- 
divjsion was much reduced and impoverished throughout the whole 
period of British rule (1818-1849). Of about 200,000 acres of good 
arable land the average area under the plough during the thirtv 
years ending 1S48 was about 61,000 acres; even including the > 
internal waste portions of fields, the area of land under tiUage > 
in any year never amounted to one-half of the arable land of the 
sub-division. The great fluctuations in revenue also show that 
a^culturo was never in a healthy state and that there was no 
available capital to invest m the improvement of the soil.* 

At the time of settlement (1849) Edhuri was in a more 

aSn?^ f ^he eight previously settled snh- 

a?-'- ^ I people had httle capital of any kind. There were ' 
only 84/ a working bullocks a number, considering the fertflity of 
the arabl land, the portion of it under cidtivation, and tb number 

limited amount, and tlio trade of the subdiriw/i 

export of grain and sheep and the import of tho^W^ confined fotho 

to supply the moderate wants of thf villagers. The iSstf 


‘ J-t C. a A. Aadccoo, 110 of m &pt. 1849 para 24. Bom.Gov. ScL CXVIL Id 
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Hdhitri Surven Settlenunt, 1849 - 50 . 


SEms- 

Iteus. 

FA8T CouECTioin. 

UE5T. 

1817-48. 

1825-1847. 

1818-1848. 

Former.... 

L 

Dry-Cron ... 

Qmt-Bcnt 

Festure 

WeterBote 

Cesaea 

Bs. 

67,210 

600 

1262 

Bs. 

53,899 

797 

188 

212 

812 

Rs. 

57,023 

802 

167 

339 

1070 


Total ... 

09,162 

55,853 

60,201 

Snrvey ...^ 

AssUament 

Quit-Hont 

1,20,000 

1465 

1,20,000 

1465 

1,20,000 

1465 


tolal ... 

1,21,465 

1,21,465 

1,21,465 


Exceaa of Sutroy Bental ... 

22,803 

65,012 

61,174 j 


After Bdhuri the survey eettlement was introduced into Nevdaa, 
Karda, and Nagar in 1851-52, and into Korti, Shevgaon, and 
ddinkhed in 1852-53. The country included in these six sub- 
divisions had an estimated area of 4912 square miles or 3,143,847 
acres. Its western boundary was thirty-five or forty miles from the 
main line of the Sahyddri hills. Its greatest length from north to 
south was upwards of 100 miles and its greatest breadth frorn east 
to west about ninety-five miles. 

In Nevdsa the work of measurement was begun in October 1846 
and was finished in most of the Government villages before July 
1848, and in the rest by August 1849; classing was begun about 
November 1847 and finished in February 1849. The settlement 
was introduced in 1851-52.* 


NovAsa was in the plain of the Goddvari to the north of the 
Nagar chain of hills. On the north it was separated from the NizAm’s 
territory by the Goddvari; it was bounded on the east by Shevgaon 
on the south by Nagar, and on the west by RAhuri. Its estimated 
area was 4,77,138 acres^ occupied by 180 villages, 149 of t be m 
bovcroment, fourteen partly alienated, and seventeen wholly 
alienated. The charge of the entire snb-division was divided 
between a mamlatdar and a mabdlkari. Nevdsa came into British 
possession m 1818 It then contained 111 Government and sixty- 
nine alienated villages. In 1822-23 seven of tho Government 


1 Sorv. Supt. SlBt Jan. 1834, Bom. Gov. Sol CXXm 1 27 
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Acres. 

Villagfcs. 

Acres. 

1!0 

10 

7 

238,013 

21,503 

11,209 

*4 

10 

13 , *694 
37,210 

149 

14 

17 

888,013 

37,507 

51,523 

ICC 

426,835 

11 

SO,313 

180 

477,138 
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talcen from tho Posliwa. Noviisa is ono of tlio districts which are 
supposed to have boon settled by Malik Ambar about ICOo. 
Beyond tradition, nothing could bo gleaned on the spot regarding 
Malik Ambar’s reforms. It was oven doubtful whether the lighdvni 
system, which continued till the 1852 settlement, was introduced by 
him or by the Moghal officers of Shfih Jahdn to whom the manage- 
ment of the country was entrusted on the break of tho Nizdm 
Shahi kingdom in 1636. Still Mnlik Ambar was universally 
believed by tho people to have been tho wisest and most benevolent 
ruler of former times. The highest praise for any popular change 
was that it was like Malik Ambar’s reforms. Under the lighuvni 
system, whether or not introduced by Malik Ambar, each village had 
a fixed total or highest rental. This total rental was known 
as toMkha and also as Icamdl. The rahhci, which was the total 
area in liglids in each village, is supposed to have been determined 
partly by measurement and partly by estimate, the size of the 
higlia varying in different villages and in different parts of the 
same village. The tankha was said to represent Malik Ambar's 
highest assessment. The hereditary district officers stated that it 
was equal to a fourth of the gross produce in kind tamed into 
a money value on data famished by the cultivation of past years, and 
the market prices of the different kinds of produce. Subsequently 
this assessment seemed fo have been often changed and the highest 
assessment of the Mar^ithda was generally in excess of the tankha and 
was called leamdl. Taufer was said to mean the difference between the 
Musalmdn and the Hindu maximum assessments. MarS,tha rule 
began about 1769 andHdro Bdbdiji, who was soonafterwards appoint- 
ed governor or mhhedar of Nagar, and who is said to have remained 
in office from tHrty-fiye to forty years, introduced many revenue 
mfOTms, probably similar to those carried out in other parts of the 
Peshwa s territories. The number of IngJids in each holding seems 
to have been fixed by him in some cases by measurement and in others 
by estmate. A u^orm bigha was not adopted. In good soils a 
small of a half to three quarters of an acre (20-30 gunthds) 
was introduced and in poor soils the higha was doubled, trebled, or 
otherwise enlarged, as was considered expedient. Varying Ugha 
rates were a^so levied on the different kinds of soil. The district 
was managed directly by government on the individual or rayatvdr 

Sangamnerkar had charge of Nevasa for many years. Under the ^ 
early MardtMs the country on the whole seems'' to have prospered. 

In 1803 Bdjirdris farming system began and the former rates and 

landmeasmesbecamenomind. The ravages of Holharinl802ard the 

failure of the hte rains in 1803 almost emptied the country. Even when 
the people retume J no attempt was made to restore £ old 87 ^^ 

-ere anxious oSy S 

SMure a pront. iney left all mtenor arrangements to the vifiaffe 

officers and so long as a good sum was forthcoming ^m each 

village, no inquiries were made as tn ™ 

to the rent paid by each landholder The tillage or as 

stored were considmed the bes criterion 

the village. Yearly «ts were co?treUy\h7^^^^^^^^^ 
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have been made. It was generally acknowledged that from the 
fall in the valne of grain the rates at first imposed had become too 
high, and when any particular outcry was made by the landholders 
or when much difficulty was found in collecting the revenue a 
reduction of assessment was allowed. Pending a detailed survey it 
was not considered expedient to undertake a general revision of 
the assessment, and Mr. Harrison’s reductions were only applicable 
to real or supposed cases of excessive over-taxation. They were 
doubtless beneficial, but from their partial and irregular nature 
they had no material efiect on the general prosperity. Other 
remedial measures tending to lighten the assessment were also 
carried out about the same time. The water tax or pdnhharit was 
abolished in 1835. This tax was nominally leviable from dry-crop 
lands temporarily watered; in reality many of the lands from which 
it was collected were garden lands assessed at dry-crop rates and 
the entire remission of the tax placed them in a much better position 
than similar lands assessed at garden rates. But the tax was 
obnoxious and changeable and its abolition probably did good. 
The abolition of transit and town duties had also indirectly a 
beneficial effect on the sub-division, and at the same time several 
claims or haks collected on account of Government were abolished. 
In one village the estate or miindbandi assessment was found in 
force at the time of settlement.* 

In the fall of produce prices the rates adopted in 1819-20 proved 
much too high. Their burden was considerably lightened by the 
introdiiction of a rule allowing the partial cultivation of holdings. 
And when the new rates were higher than the rates formerly paid, 
the e.vccss was spread over three or four years. It was also 
form-rly tlie custom to give out waste lands for cultivation on Icauls 
or ajprceracats not to impose the full assessment at once, but by 
gnadual additions ranging over periods of six to eight years. 
According to the Survey Superintendent this system wai not much 
practised during the first four years of British rule. It afterwards 
extensive and continued till 1838 when it was 
abolished.- Throughout the whole of British management large 
remissions were made. The assessment of portions of fields left 
iinciil ivatcd by the holders was generally ' remitted and large 
reduction™ f bad crops, poverty, and other 

with 'itr Prrnrrln' c * Villages Were measured in connection 

manar'cment Un to caused no change in the revenue 

of each village were preSS“ SJj 

containin" the area'F I'nl ' agisters were then introduced 

tenures “l h " seveml fc boundaries, and 

[ r. ra. fl-,v. p,.]. C.XXIII. 19 ~ ' 

Jv“- in the first year^/ BritlX 

lV.t.,er’s account. ^ 
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out improvements, that there was a aecided tendency upwards. 
Between 1836-37 and 1846-47 the rates of many of the villages were 
lowered, liberal remissions were granted, and, though 1844-45 and 
1 845-46 were unfavourable years, the cultivation and assessment rose 
iu 1846-47 higher than they ever were before. In 1847-48 the 
cultivation still further increased. But the year was one of much 
over-production and few remissions were granted. Prices, partly 
in consequence of the excess of produce, and partly on account of 
the great drain of money to meet the large revenue demands, fell 
very low and many landholders unable to pay their rent from the 
profits of the season had to resort to moneylenders, and in many 
cases to dispose of their farm stock. The cultivation and revenue 
immediately decreased, and as the following seasons were unfavour- 
able the collections fell from £16,072 (Rs. 1,60,720) in 1847-48 to 
£8215 (Es. 82,150) in 1849-50, a decrease of nearly one-half. In 
1850-51 according to the Survey Superintendent the anticipated early 
introduction of the revised rates caused an increase of cultivation 
and revenue.! At the time of settlement the suh-division was still 
suffering from the over-collections of 1847-48.® 

Although Ner4sa did not suffer from over-assessment in the same 
degree as Rahuri, the old rates were in the Superintendent’s opinion 
ruinously and oppressively high. Throughout the whole period of 
British rule (1818 - 18.52) it had never been possible to coUect the 
full assessment. In addition to the freedom from the assessment of ^ 
untilled patches in fields taken for cultivation, remissions had averaged 
£2100 (Rs. 21,000) or about eighteen per cent of the revenue 
demands. Cultivation had also been most unsteady, and although the 
land was generally fertile not one-half of it had been under tillage 
for a long term of years. That the country would have progressed 
more rapidly under a light assessment was in the Superintendent’s 
opinion shown by the improvement that had resulted from the \ 
reforms and modifications of the assessment already carried out / 
These remedial measures, be adds, merely afforded relief in isolated 
cases. They were undertaken not so much with the view of 
placing the revenue system on a permanently sound basis, as of 
saving the people from ruin and Government from loss of revenue.® 

A road from Ahmadnagar to Aurangabad crossed (1848) the sub- 
division. Just below the Jeur pass a branch of this road turned 
to the right and went through Shevgaon and Paithan, one of the 
oldest capitals in the Deccan, and from Paithan passed to the great 
cotton mart of Umravati. By this route large quantities of cotton 
woro^ brought to the coast. Another line of road crossed the sub- 
division east and west, and, passing a little to the south of the town 
of Nevasa, cut directly through Sangamner. Between the towns 
of Sangamner and Sinnar it skirted the southern boundary of the 
husik snb-dinsion and came upon the Ndsik and Malegaon road just 
above the Jeur pass. Bullocks laden with grain generally travelled 
on this road.! Though the local trade was inconsiderable there was 


l< r mb prices had probably more to dowith the increase of are* taken 

H r tiiia.., thin the progress of surrey operations. ® Bom. Gov. ,Sel. CXXIII 24 2‘5 
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or thirty bnllocka. A good many were free from debt and had grain- 
pits where they could store their surplus produce and to which they 
could resort in times of necessity instead of to the Mdrwaris. Most 
landholders were deeply involved in debt. Two-thirds were in the 
hands of the Mdrwdris, and the average debt of each was not less 
than £10 (Rs. 100). The landholders had few means of adding to 
what their fields yielded. A few people of some villages cultivated 
lands on reduced rates in the neighbouringNizdm’s territory and some 
of the villagers went for a time to Bombay as labourers or porters. 
Many landholderSj when their field work for the season was over, 
were hired with their bullocks by grain dealers to carry grain and 
other exports to the coast.^ Well-irrigation might be very much 
increased in the Nevdsa sub-division as, except near the Godavari, 
in the low grounds of most villages water was plentiful and at 
moderate depths. Few people were able to afford the £15 or £20 
(Rs. 150 or Rs. 200) required for digging a new well. In the existing 
scarcity of capital a subsistence could be more easily and safely • 
derived from the cultivation of dry-crop lands.* 


The bulk of the land was held on the hereditary or miras tenure. 
Of 17,163 survey numbers into which the Government lands were 
divided, 10,520 belonged to hereditary holders or mirasdars-, the 
remaining 6643 being either alienated or deserted that is gaikuK 
fields. Of the 10,520 mi/rds fields 2630 were cultivated by the 
hereditary holders, 1766 by holders of other hereditary lands, 1817 
by non-hereditary holders, and 4S08 were waste. For the survey 
assessment the Government villages were divided into three classes 
with highest dry crop acre rates of 2«. 6d., 2s. Sd., and 2s. (Rs. li, 
1^, and Re. 1). An acre rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) was fixed for garden 
land of which 2947 acres were watered entirely from wells. The 
total garden assessment amounted to £636 12s. (Rs.6366) and 
showed an average survey acre rate of 4s. 3|d. (Rs. 2 as. 2^) or Ss. 4d!. 
(Re. 1 as. 10§) less than the old average acre rate. The total survey 
rental exceeded the average past collections by forty-five per cent? 
ihe_ reduction effected by the survey rates on the demand from the 
cultivated area was estimated at (3| as.) the acre or about 
twenty-nine per cent. The survey officer was inclined to think that 
more land was culhvated under the former system than was entered 
in the accounts. The bighas of the former cultivation could not ho 
converted into ames according to any fixed standard. Even making 
allowances for these and other circumstances which might tend to 


> Bom. Gov. Sol. CXpiI. 12 -13, 15. s Bom. Gov. Sel CXXm m 
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officer was of opinion that 
the actual relief to the cultivators was not less than Sit?, to 4(?. 

1 *' ’ j “®‘U' . *''' 00*7 *0 twenty-four per cent. This was 

deemed sufficient to place Neynsa on an equality with Eahuri and 
other previously ussessed sub-divisions 
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Cla^s. 

a 

•3 

■j 

> 

Foiuier. 

Sbrvw. 

Assess* 

xnent. 

Acro 

Rate. 

Land under Tillage, 

Waste. 

Total 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

Rate. 

Area. 

Assess* 

ment 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

t. .. 
n. ... 

... 

Total ... 

17 

n3 

S9 

Us. 

19,100 

1,15,235 

27,462 

Rs. a. p. 

0 11 4 

1 1 7 
1 1 0 

Acres. 

20,005 

505,050 

25,811 

Rs. 

12,888 

03,270 

13,013 

Rs. ft. p. 
0 7 4 
0 9 0 
0 8 1 

Acres. 

22,770 

103,473 

34,766 

Rb. 

0135 

42,107 

11,942 

Acres. 

40,735 

SOS,5SS 

60,577 

Rs. 

21,523 

1,04,407 

24,055 

I4S 

1.01,787 

10 6 

167,820 

87,071 

0 8 10 

161,000 

63,274 

818,886 

1,50,045 


The general results of the settlement, as regards all descriptions 
of tenures, are shown in the following statement : 


Nevdta Survty Settlement, 18SS. 





CULTtyATSD LAXM. 

Waste 

Lands. 

Alien- 

Arno 

Total, 

SriTLiaicNT. 

Ybah. 





Lands. 




Area. 

Assess- 

Remis- 

Collec- 

Collec- 

Collec- 

Collec- 



moot. 

Bions. 

lions. 

tlons. 

tions. 

lions. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tonner ... | 

1818-1851 

120.002 

1,23,144 

21,018 

1,01,626 

2778 

1140 

1,05,446 

1850-61 

120,348 

1,33,408 

18,357 

1,15,111 

755 

2QS8 

1,17,054 


1851-62 

157.820 

87.071 

18,684 

69,067 

1468 

1031 

71,656 

SuiTcj ...4 

1852 53 

Rental of 143 

183,041 

03,899 

398 

98,501 

1820 

1517 

1,01,844 

' 

Tillages ... 

318,835jl,60,,045^ 

" 1 

... 


1663 , 

1,5^613^ 


The following statement shows the entire area of the 149 Grovern- 
ment villages (148 original and one lapsed in 1852) comprised 
(18.52) in the Nevdsa sub-division, and the survey assessment 
imposed on the several descriptions of land : 

Nevdso, Survey SettUmenif 1852, 


IiAKD. 

Urt-crof. 

Garden. 

Barren. 

Total. 

ACIE.V' 

ated. 

Realiz- 

ASZtB 

Balance. 

Area. 

Amount 

Area. 

Amt. 

Area. 

Area. 

Amount 

Oovemment ... 

Alienated 

Quit-Rent 

Total ... 

Acres. 

820,716 

13,169 

7695 

Rs. 

1,46,774 

6031 

8171 

Acres. 

2976 

204 

4 

Rs. 

0439 

413 

6 

Acres. 

42,060 

794 

406 

Acres. 

305,751 

14,167 

8105 

BS. 

1,53,212 

7044 

3176 

Bs. 

7044 

1496 

Bs. 

1,53,212 

ieso 

841,669 

1,66,676 

3184 

6356 

43,260 

388,013 

1,65,432 

8540 

1,54,892 


Abolished claims or haks, for which a money compensation was 
to he given to the former recipients, were included in the survey 
total. The hereditary district officers of Nevdsa, as well as of 
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rates n ero high. In others there was no old garden rate, bnt in snch 
cases a higher dry-crop rate was generally imposed on all the iS 
of the village in conseqnence of some of them being watered. The 
anda of some of the villages were managed partly on the higU and 
partly on the plot or mtndhandi system. Bnt in most cases the pre- 
vailing unit of calcolation was the higha} At the beginning of British 
nilc, ns was done in Nevifsa, ligka rates were adopted for most Karda 
viJJngcs. In some villages the old estate or mmdhndi arstem was 
If cpt and in a few cases, where all traces of the former high rates had 
been lost, a now estate or mtuidbandi assessment was imposed The 
highd rates where adopted varied from §s. 6|d. (Rs. 2 as. 12^) to Sd, 

(2 os.) for dry-crop lands, and from 12s. (Bs.6) to 2s. 6d. (Es. 1 J)for 
garden lands. Most villages had only one dry-crop and one garden 
rn(o._ Many of tho rates were lowered by the Collector Mr. 
Garrison between 183 1 and 1837. His reductions of dry-crop 
rates extended to about fifty-one villages at the average rate of 
ibout G^d. (4J: as.) in the rupee, and of garden rates to twenty- 
two villages at the rate of about lOd. (6§ as.) in the rupee. Owing 
!otho irrcgularity.of the former system and to other causes Mr. 
Garrison's measures seem to have been less beneficial in Karda 


lian in Novnsa. About 1826 the lands of most of the villages were 
ncasurod in connection with Mr. Pringle's survey but they were 
not assessed. The changes through which Karda passed under 
British management were much the same as the changes through 
which Novdsa passei* In both sub-divisions there were the same 
high collections in the first five years of British rule, the same fall 
of revenue between 1823-24 and 1832-33, the same improvement 
between 1833-34 and 1847-48, and the same decline in succeeding 
years. Over-assessment bad perhaps caused more harm in Karda 
than in Nevdsa In the early years of British rule, in proportion 
to its resources, the revenue collections were so much higher in 
Karda than in Nevdsa, that, in spite of the later remissions, the 
rovonne never recovered to the same extent in Karda as in Nevdsa, 
and cultivation never in any succeeding period of five years rose 
to tho same height as in the five years immediately after the 
introduction of British rule. In the years immediately before the 
introduction of the new rates there was a great fall in cultivation. 
Generally also in bad years there had been a larger falling off of 
revenue in Karda than in Nevasa. The remissions irrespective of 
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In a'isessing tins large snb-diyision the 145 Government vi'lIsMc 
n ere aiTanged m sis classes with bighest di-y-orot) acre 

^ror 3 WRq THlagea W a highest ^re 

in Kird! class. 5'heir lands were the best 

n Karda. They mostly lay on the KdnhurpotMn an elevated table- 

n!? r*! ' i? ® *’^6 snb-division 

w ^ith respect 

InlS? yielded specially 

jalnable wheat. They had good drinbng water but there tos no 

raloof 2s.9d.(Ks,li) formed the second class. The lands of seventeen 
of tlieso Tillages lay close to the north of the range of hills of which 
(ho JViliihar table laud formed a part. Their climate was as good 
ns that of the first class villages but their position with respect to 
1 ooiia and Sirur was not so good. They had a large area of garden 
land. The north mahdlkari’s station Vilsonda was included in this 
groii]). The lands of the remaining fourteen villages lay immediately 
to (ho south or south-wost of Kdnhnr and inclnded the m&mlatddr’s 
station of Piirner. Tho position of these villages with respect to 
inarkots was good. Their climate was not quite so good as tho 
climate of tho villages more to the north. On the other hand the 
supply of water for irw'gation was more plentiful in this group than 
in the others. Forty-three villages with a highest acre rate rf 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. \\) formed the third class. The lands of five of them lay on the 
high grounds to the north of the Mula. They had an equally good 
climate ivith tho first class villages of Bdhuri, but their position with 
reference to markets was inferior. They were out of the way of 
traflic, and tho villagers had to descend into EShuri and Sangamner 
to dispose of their produce. The lands of the remaining thirty-eight 
villages wore partly hilly. They lay to the south and south-east of 
tho second class villages. Their position with respect to markets 
was good, hut their climate was inferior to that of the viUages more 
to the north. There was a moderate proportion of garden land, 
h’orty villages with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2«. 3d. {Es. 1^) 
formed the fourth class. Ten of these villages were in the valley of 
tho Mula. The climato was good but the vRlages were out of the 
way of markets. Water was scanty in several villages and in others 
cultivation was difficult as the arable lands were mostly on plateaus, 
while the villages lay in hollows. Except that the climate was bad, 
the roraaining thirty villages were similarly situated to the third 
class villages lying immediately to the north. Sixteen villages with 
)i highest acre rate of 2s. (Eo. 1) formed the fifth class. Ten of these 
were in the valley of the Bhima and their climate was inferior to that 
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oltlio groups to the nortli. Tlio romnining sis villngra Iny in tl\o 
south-east of Kardn nonr tho hills. Thoir cliiunto was inferior ami 
they were not so well plncotl with respect to innrkots ns f ho other 
villages of this olnss. Thrco villages with a highest aero rate of Is. 
9d. (14' as,) forinocl tho si.vlh class. 'I'hey wore in tho e.vtroino south 
in the valley of tho Bhiina. Tho clinmto was most numtain and 
the soil was generally stiff refpiiring an extra quantity of inoisturo. 
The classes of cloven of tho 1-1 D villages wore rhangecl from 
additional exporienco acquired during the timo of sottloinent. In 
other respects tho dry-crop rates originally proposed were found 
suitable and were introduced. 

Unlike EAhuri and Novdsa where it wns cut iroly from wcll.s, tho 
garden cultivation of Karda wns partly channcl-wntorcd. In some 
of the Karda villages tho garden Imshandr}’ wns superior, and 
on account of the nearness of Poona and other largo towns the 
people had a better chance of exporting and selling their produce. 
For thirty-six villages in tho north of tho sub-division which were 
far from good markets, and for nineteen in tho sontli where tho 
garden husbandry was poor, a maximum woll-rato of C». (Rs. 3) was 
fixed. For ninety villages in tho centre of tho suh-division, which 
from being near the Poona road or from being close to good local 
markets were more favourably situated, a highest well-water ncro 
rate of 8s. (Ba. 4) was fixed. This last rate was 2s. (Ro. 1 ) tho aero 
higher than the E4huri and Nevdsa rate. In most of tho Ndsik 
villages Captain Davidson bad adopted 16s. (Rs. S) ns tho highest 
channel-water acre rate. But for Kardn this wns deemed too high 
and a highest rate of 12s. (Es. 6} was fixed. In many cases tho water 
used was partly from wells and partly from chauncls. For lands so 
watered intermediate rates, with reference to tho supply of water 
derived from both sources, were' adopted. In no case did tho 
assessment exceed the highest channel-water rate. In 1S52 tho 
suh-division had in all 5133 acres of garden land and tho whole 
assessment imposed by the above rates was £1340 (Rs. 13,400) or an 
average rate of 6s. 2f<i. (Rs. 2’os. 9|) the acre. The former highest 
assessment amounted to £1669 (Rs. 1 6,690), but as many of tho 
gardens had been assessed as dry-crop lands, and because of the great 
irregularities in the former rates, it is not possible to give a clear idea 
of the actual reduction caused by the new rates. 

The alluvial or dheli lands on the banks of the Bhima were 
assessed at acre rates varying from 4s. to 2s. (Es.2-1). Theso 
lands either were enriched by deposits of mud or drew an extra 
degree o£^ moisture from, the river and yielded better crops. On 
seventy-eight acres of this river side land the average survey rate of 
assesment was 2s. ll|d. (Ee. 1 as. 7 a) the acre. In other parts of the 
sub-division dry lands yielded superior crops in consequence of 
being watered from dams during a portion of the year. On that 
aocoimt a small extra acre rate varying from 2s. to 4id. (Ee.l - ns. 3) 
^s imposed on them. The effect of the settlement was to lowW 
m® tillage from £16,958 to £9824 

(Bs. 1,69,580 - Rs.98,240) or 42 per cent.^ The details are : 
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TIk* pfnrrnl r("-uhs of tlic settlement ai-e shown in the following 
1 1 'll r mcjil : Srtthmoa, m2. 
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winch the iio« n^ introduction of the survey was 

0 nverage f i for the whole period of Bntish rfe. 

nt 1^. 1 ''-fWnde cultivated in 1851-52 was 10 d. 
Hurvey ncro rate on t la “ t collections of 3|d. 

^ fls.) winch shows “ fn Karda, as has been 
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Tenmt parts of Ibo sub- entire lands comprised in the 
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Korda Ana and AfKnmrnli lSr>2. 


lilHD, 

Dat-Crop. 

OAitDni. 

IlARKRV 

Toiau 

Ai.irx. 

Rruiz. 

ARtR 

/vtr. 


Area. 
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Area. 
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Aren. 
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Ainotint 
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Quit llent 
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3(17,4611 
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0007 
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Its. 
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4110 
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4110 

ni 
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’ 21.03 

Total .. 

801,010 

1,38,076 

5328 

13,001 

101,317 

600,001 

1,62,870 

cool 

l,*n,7S3 


The highest value of abolished village claims entered by the recipients 
in the accounts of 1850-51, was for headmen .£.37 (Rs. 370), for 
accountants £462 (Rs. 4620), and for watchmen £124 (Rs. 1240), or 
a total of £623 (Rs. 6230). 

After Sardathe survey settlement was introducedinto Ahmadnagar 
also caRed Nagar, A few villages near Nagar were measured during 
the rainy season of 1847 but measuring was not regularly begnn 
till the following year. Except a few details the work was 
completed in June 1851. The work of classing except in three 
villages was in progess from April 1849 to Juno 1851. Revised 
rates were introduced ineigh'^-two Government villages in 1851-52. 
Three alienated villages which lapsed to Government in that year 
were settled in the following year 1852-58. 

At the time of settlement (1852) Fagar was bounded on the 
Mrth by Rdhuri, on the north-east by Nevdsa, on the east by the 
iNizam s territor^on the south-east by Korhi, and on the south-west 
and west by Karda. Its estimated area was 412,126 acres 
occupied by 109 villages of which eighty-five were Government and 
ten pMtJy and fourteen wholly alienated.^ The entire sub-division 
torm^ the charge of a mamlatddr. Like most other sub-divisions 
in tne district, Nagar passed through many territorial changes 

GovLZ^ villages. In 1821-22 twelve of the 

and there were many 

ther receipts and transfers. Since 1837-38 when the sub-division 


1 Tile details are : 


Ji^atjar Yillat;es, 18SS, 


DEBCRIPtlOS, 


Government 
Detached portions oV 
Government land 
City and Cantonment 
Partly Alienat^ 
Wholly Aliena ted 


Total 


Gov. SeL CVXTTT 72. 
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assessment appears to have been partially introtlucecl. Formerly in 
only one village was there n plot or vutndhaiirU assessment. The 
revenue management in other rc.spocts was much the same ns in the 
sub-divisions which linvc been already described.’ 

The results of Briti.sh rovonno inanagcincnb in the Nagar 
sub-division were not unliko those in Knrdn. The lioavy rates 
adopted at the beginning pressed with even greater severity inNngar; 
the revenue having gradually declined from £1.1,100 (Ks. 1,31,000) in 
1821-22 to £2300 (Rs. 23,000) in 1832-3.3. Between 18.33-31 and 
1850-51 the fluctuations in rcvoniio wore not so great ns in Karda. 
This, Colonel G. Anderson thought, was duo to a somewhat better 
revtsnuo management and possibly to the abolition of the transit 
duties and other oppressive ta:ccs. Still there was not any material 
rise in prosperity. On the contrary there was a rapid fall in the 
two or three years before the introduction of the survey. That the 
neighbourhood of Nagar city, with its large and increasing population 
and comparatively great trading and manufacturing capital, should 
not have progressed more rapidly, was, in Colonel Anderson’s 
opinion, chiefly due to over-assessment." 

At the time of settlement (1852), the surveyed Government portion 
of the Nagar snbdiviaion, excluding the Ahmadnagar town, contained 
40,450 inhabitants, and had 30,591 horned cattle, 1722 horses, 
23,648 sheep and goats, 1683 ploughs, and 881 carts. The high 
road from Bombay to Calcutta passed through the sub-division. 
There was another chief line of traffic namely that leading over the 
Nimbdhera pass through Edhuri towards Ndsik and Malegaon on 
the north, and from Nagar towards Karmala, Pandhorpnr, and 
other places on the south. There was also a considerable traffic on 
the line between Kolhdr and Mdlegaon. Little had been done to 
help the traffic. The coimtry was very much in want of roads. 
With regard to markets the sub-division was favourably placed. 
As Nagar was the head-quarters of the Artillery and of a Native 
Infantry Kegiment, la,rge supplies were required for the military 
markets. Besides this, the city of Nagar was still important with a 
population ^ about 28,600 and considerable manuffictures and trade. 
A large traffic also passed through the sub-division especially alons 
the Bombay and Calcutta road. In Ahmadnagar and in the 
neighbounng toiim of Bhingdr about 1322 handlooms were at work, 
weaving women s robes and other cotton cloths. Much of the 
produce was of a superior description and was sent to Poona Nasik 
and other places. Some other villages had a few cotton looms and 
^madnagar had some silk looms. There was also in Ahmadnagar a 
largemannfaoture of brass cooking vessels and of caipets. Most of 
tne trade o^e subdivision was m the hands of Ahmadnagar money- 
lenders. The chief exports were grain, cotton goods, an! articles of 
hardware. The chief imports were grain and other supplies from the 
surrounding districts; sugar, salt, iron, and English cotton goods 
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nnd yarn from Bombay; rice from Poona and Jnnnar; oil, turmeric, 
butter, and betelnut from Bdrsi and other towns to the south; 
molasses from the cast, butter from Jdmkhed and other places; 
cotton goods from Ndgpur and other places; and silk and em- 
broidered stuffs from Paithan and Yeola. The Ahmadnagar market 
was on the whole well supplied and the place appeared to he thriving. 
Besides Ahmadnagar, there were six other market toivns, hut none of 
them wore of much importance except Vdlki which was the largest 
cattle market in this part of the collectorate and was frequented by 
landholders and cattle dealers from all the neighbouring districts. 

Many landholders, though so near a good market as Nagar,^ were 

extremely poor, owing, it was thought, to theirexpensivehabits of living. 

The profits of their land, though greater than elsewhere, were not 
large enough both to enable them to meet the demands of Govern- 
ment and also to admit of their indulging in luxuries. Many of them 
had forsaken agriculture for employment as labourers and servants 
about the cantonment. Hardworking landholders who managed to 
keep clear of debt were generally thriving. 'Ihmr produce always 
found a ready market in the city, and they con d make a good ded 
hv hiring their bullocks and the members of their households who 
/ore not required for field-work to M&rwdr merchants and others 
who had carts and exported gram to Poona and the Mast Aga 
in some of the hilly villages the people kept cattle and made money 
bv selling butter. Some of tbe poorer classes especially the 

M“WsTi fcr th. tpplj rf ft. “V “^3 

highly than any ™ ° husbandmen even near the 

These cases were exceptional, many “ , sub-divisions 

town were just as depressed as . as regards markets 

and the more remote ^ ^^^^ers 9lS belonged to 

or III other respects. ^353 were deserted, alienated, 

hereditary holders or Tnirasdms, and cultivated by the 


Sfl'Scs enjoyed 

prices were higher tlien J coulk pay a higher dry- 

the sale of their dry-crop pro • jiiffli assessment with 

crop assessment than Nevdsa an assessment than 

“.s & 

toAhmadnagarthanm^^^^^^^ 


rates were l 


enxeu uu i-o.uv.., r-;- - acre rate of 28. 9d. (Rs. 1«) 
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division j someof tliom wore close to the large market of Alimadimgar, 
and others, further from Ahmadnagar, had a better climate or 
rrere close to made lines of road. The ^entest extent of garden 
land was in these villages. Twenty-five villages with a highest rate 
of 2s. fid (Rs. 1|:) formed the second class. Threo of these near the 
Mala were not so well placed for markets as most of those of the 
first class, They were also not particularly well supplied with 
water. The remaining twenty-two villages lay to the south 
and south-east of the firat class villages. They had an inferior 
climate and an. inferior position ns to markets. Eleven villages 
with a highest rate of 2«. 3d. (Rs. 1 J) formed the third class. Fonr 
of them were in the valley of the Mnla with a good climate, bnt 
with a very inferior position with reference to markets. The 
remaining seven villages were in the extreme south of the sub-division 
adjoining Korti with a poor climate and further removed from 
Ahmadnagar. Some of thegarden produce was raised by water brought 
from dams but most of the gardens were watered from wells. 
The garden lands close to Ahmadnagar were the best as the people 
could sell their vegetables and other produce without trouble or loss 
of time. A highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) was therefore imposed 
On them. Garden lands further off but still within on easy distance 
of Ahmadnagar had a highest acre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5). For the 
remaining first and second class villages a highest rate of Ss. (Rs. 4) 
wd for those of the third class a rate of fis. (Rs. 8) were adopted, 
feoept the stale or sheri lands of the Fara garden, where it was £l 
(Rs.10), the highest channel-water acre rate was fixedat 12s. (Rs. G), 
As in Kardathe dams in Nagar were of earth and had to be built 
afresh eaeh year. The water drawn from the streams which took their 
nse in the north^ Mis was generally only enough to iroter small 
plots ot Jand, There were many skilled raisers of garden produce 
near A madnap,r. With a better supply of water the garden area 
would be greatly moreased. There were in all 48l)2 acres ot garden 
tadai^ the total assessment was £1509 (Rs. 15,090) or an average 

.vM <i ^ 6s.3'gd. (Rs, 3 21). The old fcamdl or highest garden 

assessment m Nagar was £2340 (Rs. 23,400) which apph'ed tothe 
Cjs measurement would give an average rate of about 

derInnhn>,o J former rates were so irregular that no safe 

deduotions could be made from them. 

ar several classes of villages 
are shown in the foRowing statement : 
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fourteen partly and seventeen wholly alienated villages.^ The charge 
was divided between a mdmlatddr and a mahalkari. In 1821-22 
Korti contained ninety-eight villages and the number was afterwards 
increased by sixty. From this total number twenty-one villages were 
transferred to other sub-divisions^ which left a balance of 137 villages 
in 1837-38. Between 1837 and 1852 no changes were made. The 
chief landlords or jdgirddrs were Sindia, the Bhonsle of NAgpur^ 
and the descendants of Kavi Jang. 

Before it came into the possession of the British in 1821-22 the 
greater portion of Korti was under the management of Rdv 
Eambha Nimbdlkar the head of a powerful branch of the Nimbdlkar 
family settled under the protection of the Nizdm’s government. A 
few villages which were included (1852) in the sub-division, formerly 
belonged to the Peshwa and were obtained by the British in 1818-19. 
Some of the villages of Korti are said to have suffered severely 
from plundering parties of the MarS.tha army about the time of the 
battle of l&arda in 1795. The depredations of Holkar and others 
also extended over Korti in 1803 and were carried to such lengths 
that large towns alone remained inhabited. 

It is not known when or by whom the total assessment 
called tanklia was fixed. Local traditions attributed the 
original arrangements to Malik Ambar. The Mardtha total rental 
or Icamdl in most, if not in all villages, exceeded the Musalmdn 
total. Trustworthy information regarding the way in which the 
Maratha total was settled was also not procurable, though it was 
said that the nominal total assessment of the villages that were 
received from the Peshwa was fixed in Ndxo BdbdjPs time. 
Before the beginning of British rule, the revenues of all the 
villages, whether under the Nimb^lkar, Daulatrdv Sindia, or the 
Peshwa Bdjirjlv, seem to have been farmed in the usual manner. 
Under the British the revenue management did not materially 
differ from that pursued in other sub-divisions. The lands were 
measured about 1826-27 by Mr. Pringle’s establishment, and some 
of them were also classified, but no further measures with regard 
to the^ settlement of the revenue were adopted. Shortly after 
the British acquired possession, forty-seven dry-crop rates were 
introduced varying from 2 s. 9d. to Sfd. (Rs.lf to 3 | os.), the 
wgffla ; and thirty-six for garden lands varying from 10 s. to Is. 
850 . {Rs.5 to lO^J as.) the btgha. In 100 villages, though different 
rates prevailed in the several villages, there was only one dry- 
crop rate for the entire lands of each village, from which the 


1 The details are; XorK F;7to5«, is«. 
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GoTemment villages, cHefly in weaving a good coarse clott wliioli 
was exported to Nagar and other places. The chief exports from 
Korti were grain and vegetable oils which went to Poona and in 
smaller quantities to Nagar. A good many sheep and a few horses 
were also reared in the sub-division and sold for export to other 
places chiefly to wandering buyers. Some horses went to Malegaon 
in the Nizam’s country or elsewhere. The imports were chiefly 
necessaries such as wheat, gram, rice, molasses, salt, cloths, and 
petty market supplies, but the general poverty of the inhabitants 
did not admit of a very brisk trade. 

The population was 50,388, homed cattle 52,083, horses 2646, 
sheep and goats 52,244, ploughs 2305, and carts 546. There were few 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. A good many land- 
liolders especially in bad years left the sub-division and sought 
icinporaiy employment elsewhere. They were generally poor,- 
though in a few villages some of the headmen and influential land- 
holders who kept sheep or cattle were in good circumstances. They 
were probably in proportion to their means . equally involved in debt 
with the people of other sub-divisions. About fifty landholders in 
nine villages on the frontier cultivated land in the Nizam’s territoiy. 
Of the 23,058 survey numbers into which the lands of thb sub- 
division were divided, 7851 numbers belonged to hereditary holders 
these 2636 were tilled by the holders themselves, 
hereditary holders, 1513 hy non-hereditary holders, 
and 2G'Jo numbers were waste. 


riio IflC Government villases were divided into three classes with 
Ingh..«t diy-crop acre rates of 2s., Is. 9cl., and Is. 6d. (Re. 1, 14 as., 
and I. (7s.). Fourteen villages with a highest rate of 2s. (Ee.l) 
^nrmed the first class. They werein the valley of the Sina close tothe 
“ • villages. Their climate though not good was 

^Ul)erl(Jr to that of the villages in the valley of the Bhima and this 
g roup 'va-, nearer the ^agar market than the other groups. A large 
.^Imro of t he cu tivat.ou was of the middle crop or khaJ. Ninetefn 

near the 5 L in the valley of the Bhima and 

bStoJ^th'an ^ Karda. Their climate was slightly 

soineUariiefnll 1 f ^hey lere 

nni 1 *1 P being near to ChambMpo-on fin 

and also being better placed for outside Lrkets. ThrSemSl. 

vdLgcs of the vallev of the market as the remaining 

tlie PooL maS ^than also further from 

TheremaimntTfifty.fourvillaoM Bhima. 

climaL wSii Slf of the Bhima. 

a want of water ^Tbev we villages suffered • 

uater. Ibey were however fairly well placed with 
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About the middle of the efg'bteenth century the Mardthds took 
Sbovgaon from the Nizd,m, and by mutual agreement Sindia and 
Holkar shared it in 1752. Holkar’s share fell to the British in 181S, 
but Sindia continued to hold his share at the time of the introduction 
o£ the surrey. In the early, years of the nineteenth century 
Shergaon, equally with Nerdsa, suffered from the ravages of Mardtha 
nrraies, Bhils, and Pondhdris. Sindia, Holkar, and the Peshwa had 
posts or thdnds in the sub-division but instead of joining to protect 
tlio people the three powers appear to have seized every opportunity 
of plundering them. Frequently also, as in the case of the 
quarrels between Sindia and the two Bdis, the villages suffered 
from the quarrels of members of the same fiimily. Sarjerav Ghatge 
and Holkar arc said to have been the chief oppressors. On the 
British accession to Holkar’a share the old Musalman total rental 
or tanliha is said to have been that nominally in force, no Maratha 
total or leaindl having bean fixed. The same rude revenue 
inanagemeut ns in the Peshwa’s districts seems to have prevailed. 
In 1818-19 so far as they could be ascertained the largest realizations 
of former years were assumed to be the proper total for each village 
and proportionate rates were distributed over the several holdings. 
These rates varied from is. (Rs. 2) to 2s. (Re. 1) the higha for d^- 
crop lands and from 6s. to 3s. (Ra.3 -1^) the Kgha for garden lands. 
Between 1834 and 1837 Mr. Harrison reduced the dry-crop rates of 
fifteen villages about 5d. (3J as.) in the rupee or twenty per cent and 
the mardcu rates of thirty-three villages about Is. Id. (8J as.) m the 
rupco or fifty-three percent. In afew villages the plot or mmdbandv 
system was kept and was still in use at the tune of the settlemenb. 
7’Ijoro -was a good deal of confusion in the old aoconnis of this sub- 
division and they were probably less accurate even than those ot 
Nevdsa. In Shovgaon itself at the time of measurement several 
of the holdings represented in the village papers 
traced in the field. The revenue maimgement 

dilTorcd in no material respect from the 

rn otUor ,nh-df™o». ^ 

Ahmadnngar which showed a decided improvement under British 

mont was chiefly due to its comparatively light assessmenu. 

extensive and probably nober, i Qi,o,rOTuiii The revenue 
ntantten p«r Mgte ‘“Jt ^ 

was therefore more easily collected m tone gM 
The average remissions m Sbev^ou t d t to 

of the revenue f tfens ^ c°^eot^^^^^ also 

oightoep per cent. ^ ^gm 1821-22 to 1824-25 

less in Shevgaon than Nevd . ond 21 per cent in 

the fail of revenue was 36 i per cent in 

Shovgaon. Between 1826 and 1833 the "“ig^Yand 1846 

Novdsa and 415 per cent in a ggi per cent in Shev- 
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The general rcsnits of the settleineiit arc shown in the following 
statement : Sketgaon Stirve;/ Setllment, 1SS3, 
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6\m 
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!2!1 
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1120 
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84,220 

Rental ... 

133,841 

61,146 




217 

01,393 


The excess of the sniYey total over former average collections 
was £1717 or 38f per cent. The relief afforded to the landholders 
was not so great as in Nevasa, hnt owing to the comparatively 
batter condition of the Shevgaon villages, snch a large rodnotion was 
not necessary. The details of the total area and assessment are : 


Skevgam Area and Asaesment, 1853. 
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Barren. 

Tomi. 

Alien- 

atc^ 

Jlcahz- 

able 

Balance. 

Oevenment. 
Alienated ... 
Quit Rent 

ToUl ... 

Acres. 

131,287 

5602 

1748 

Rs. 

5CA75 

2482 

785 

Acres 

2054 

127 

45 

Ra 

4266 

256 

07 

Acres. 

38,012 

602 

53 

Acres. 

160,853 

6321 

\m 

Rs. 

01.140 

2600 

862 

im 

625 

Ra. 

61,140 

"247 

136,637 

69,005 

2226 

4622 

S3,C67 

174,630 

01.713 

8323 

61,393 


The highest valne of the claims of village officers entered in the 
1851-52 acconnts was £204 (Rs.2040) of which £27 (Rs.270) went 
to headmen and £177 {Rs. 1770) to acconntants, 

1 . 1 .^® aoh-division that was settled next after Shevgaon was Jam- 
febed. Measuring was begun inMarch 1850 and finished in July 1852, 
dasmng was begun in November 1851 and finished in FebraaTV 
186d and the survOT rates were introduced in May and June 1853. 
At tie toe of settlement Jdmkhed lay south of Shevgaon and east 
ot Korti. It was formed of several groups of villages or of detached 
single vffiages generally surrounded hy the Nizdm’s territories. The 
ar^st of these groups lay iu^e valley of the Sina, at some distance 

rf2878Mf ^ ofKorti-Jdmkhedhad an estimated area 

ot ^87,883 acres occupied by se venty-five viUages,i of which fifty-nine 

! tifaf i^ienated villages 
Nagar, thirty-one to KortL andVe to TnlT/ to Kanndla, two to 

left for J^Lmkhed 75 Tillages : ™ Karda, making a total of 42 villages n-lii^ 


nCBClUFIlOS. 


Got'eniment .... 
Partly Alienated 
WTicIly Alienated 


8» 

tTBrtn. 

COJtPDTBB. 

Total. 

leges. 

Acres. 

Vil- 

hges 

Acres. 

TiT 

lajfcs. 

Acres. 

50 

6 

234,703 

14,274 

"e 

6 

10A04 

10,402 

59 

10 

0 

234,703 

83,778 

19,402 

04 

246,977 

ll 

38,000 

75 

”^7.83^ 
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Most ^ sis wholly alienated. 

TS?8 10 * ullages were acquired from the Peshwa in 

1818-19. as villages including Jd4hed and Kharda were 
subsequently received from the Nizam, five of them in IS 2 I. 2 I 
and one in 1845-46, owing to the death of the proprietor who, thounh 
a Muhammadan, appears to have held the post of priest or gum to 
Vqoi 00 formed a separate sub-division from 1818-19 to 

1821-22 when it was included in Karmala. In 1824-25 it was 
transfereed from Karmdla to Nagar and again in 1826-27 retrans- 
teiTed to Karmala to which it remained attached until 1835-36 when 
it was formed into a separate sub-di-vnsion. Besides those territorial 
dianges some villages were transferred to other sub-divisions. 
Twenty-nine alienated villages were at various times included in tho 
accounts of the sub-division, and fifteen alienated villages lapsed to 
Government. 

Before the beginning of British rule most of the villages of the 
petty division of Maunr are stated to have been in the possession of 
the Peshwa from 1760 and some of the Kharda and Jdmkhed villages 
from a much earlier period. The villages are also stated to have 
been managed by government agents and not to have been farmed. 
Shortly after the beginning of British rule, rates were fixed in the 
same way as in other sub-divisions. There were twenty-four ligha 
rates for the dry-crop soils, varying from 4s. to 6d. (Bs. 2-4 as.) and 
twenty-one for garden lands varying from 12s. to 2s, 9d. (Bs. 6 - 1 J). 
In two villages the estate or mwidbandi assessment snrrivcd. 
About 1836-37 theEevenue Commissioner and Collector lowered the 
dry-crop rates of eighteen villages on an average about 5^d, 
(S-f^ as.) in the rupee or twenly-four per cent and the garden rates 
of six villages about 11 Jd. (7i as.) in tho rupee or forty-si.v per 
cent. The remaining details of the revenue management before 
the survey settlement do not differ from those described in 
other snb-divisions. The assessment was somewhat heavier in 
Jdmkhed than in Shevgaon, and the progress of Jjimkhed ms in 
consequence not quite so satisfactoiy. The average past yearly 
remissions in Jamkhed were £900 (Bs. 9000) or fourteen per cent of 
the revenue demands, while in Shevgaon they averaged only .C19I- 
(Rs. 4940) or ten per cent. On the other hand the results in Jamkhed 
were better than in Nagar. In J dmkhed the revenue collections i n any 
subsequent series of years never rose so high as their average .amount 
in the first years of British rule. Between 1847 and 18.52 there 
was a great decline both in the collections and in tho area under 
tillage. The comparatively largo amount of capital in Jiimkhed 
and the profits of many landholders from other sources th.m 
agriculture, enabled them to keep up their cnltivati^ better Ilian 

in other sub-divisions. But according to the survey officer many of 

the poorer landholders who had to look solely to their labour os 
husbandmen were very badly off. There was no want of 
population, capital, or farming stock, and, in the opinion of the cn^ey 
officer had the former assessment been fair nearly all the arable 
?md would have been under tiUage, whereas on an averego 
iinwards of 70,000 acres of arable land had remained waste .and of 
late years tho tendency had been downward instead of upward. 
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The country trades from Kharda and Jamkhed towards Poona 
and Nagar thoogh not good were passahle by carts. Those towards 
Poona led through Korti. Carts generally went to Nagar by the 
Korti town of Miraigaon, the direct road being difficult. Bat ‘ 
there was not much cart traffic between Nagar and the Jamkhed 
villages in the Sina valley. The Mohori pass on the Sina side near 
Kharda was used though in bad repair. The Nizdm's army passed 
through it before the battle of Kharda (1795) and it is said to have 
been then cleared for the passage of guns. There was (1 853) a large 
traffic between Kharda and Poona, and an increase was anticipated 
owing to the Balaghdt districts having been placed under British 
SDperintendenoe. The greater portion of the route was hard and 
firm and the coat of a road if made to join Kharda with Poona and 
Sholdpnr would not be very great. The Jdmkhed villages were not 
in general well placed with respect to the Nagar and Poona markets, 
and all exports and imports conveyed through the Nizam’s territories 
were subject to transit duties. The villages in the Sina valley had 
within their limits the large market town of Kharda, and the country 
towards Poona being open, carts could be need. Kharda had a 
population of about 6834 and was a very thriving place. There 
were 19o ^ merchants shopkeepers and moneylenders, many of 
whom carried on a large trade in grain and other articles which 
were procured from the neighbouring villages or from the Bdlaghat 
.md sent to Poona and other places to the west. Kharda was also 
the largest grain, cattle, and money market within the limits 
of tins suney group. It was frequented not only by the people 
ot the nllages round bnt by trMers and others from distant 
parts of the country. Jamkhed and Kada were also tolerably large 
market towns. Jdmkhed bad a population of about 3600 and Kada 
<1 about „oU(), and there were a good many traders in both towns. 
Iho northern or hilly villages were not so well placed for 
inarke s as those m the valley of the Sina. On account ot the 
ruggfO nature of the ground carts could not be used and, with the 
exception of the very difficult lino from Mdnur to Anhti and Kada, 
boro was no road m the direction of Nagar or Poona. The routes 
to the south in the direction of Jdmkhed and Kharda were also 
Sam 'y , Bnt though the viUages were badly 
£ markets they were genemllj 

pomilation a pretty largo trading and manufacturing 

f, Ti L i ^ T®’’ state of the neighbouring Nizam’s 

£rtir«lC6 hors^f S3,985 horned 

’ ■ bo horses, „i,656 sheep and goats, 1868 ploughs, and 

Kl^rLd^rutTo-;? p of weavers Xtwn of 

bwd,Li;ud turbSs 

111 ! '"I - In,] ni ' r o thread was not much used. Several 
I • - y lu the villages of llanar wore well off. 'fho Mauur hills 





The excess of revenue roalizahlo from the wholo suh-division, 
supposing all the arable lands wore brought jtndor tillage, was £S56 
(Rs.8560) or an increase of about fifteen per cent on tho former 
collections. As most of the poor soils in Jilmkhod were capable of 
being profitably cultivated and as there was no lack oithor of capital 
or of industry, the Survey Superintondout was of opinion that tlio 
introduction of the new rates would not cause any permanent loss of 
revenue. At the same time he thouglit that tho increase of revenue 
would not be great. The former collections avoraged l.v. {^Ins.) 
the acre and the survey rate on tho lands cultivated iu tho settlement 
year was 10§d {7^^ «w.), thabis a reduction of about twenty-eight 
per cent. In this as well as in tho sub-divisions previously settled 
some allowances must be made for the nncortaintios of tlm former 
system and the varying size of the hghci, Tho following statement 
^ows the total area and assessment of the lands in tho fifty-nine 
Government villages in Jfimldied ; 



1851-52 accounts 

amounted to £273 (Rs. 2730) of which £88 (Es. 880) belonged to 
? headmen and £185 (Rs. 1850) to the accountants. As in other 
uo-uiYisions; these claims were abolished at the time of settlement. 
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In 1 854 in submitting Ms settlement reports for the sis sub- 
divisions of Nevasa, Karda, Nagar, Korti, Sbergaon, and Jamkhed, 
Colonel G-. Anderson the Survey Snperintendentespressed Ms opinion 
that the people were so impoverished that they could not be expected 
to feel the full benefits of the revised assessment during the first few 
years of the settlement.^ Should the seasons prove unfavourable, 
there seemed no mode of remedy but the granting of remissions. 
Colonel Anderson believed that under the new rates the state of 
the people would improve. He thought that the spending of a little 
money in making roads andnseful public works would greatly quicken 
the improvement. With more and better roads, the fluctuations in 
collections would probably be much less than m the past and fewer 
remissions of revenue would be required. Owing to the depressed 
state of many sub-divisions when the settlements were made, until 
they became somewhat less impoverished, it would probably not 
be expedient to attempt to collect the full assessment in very 
unfavourable years especially in the few years immediately following 
the settlements. In Chdndor, Dindori, Sinnar, Nasik, Patoda, Akola, 
Sangamner, and Edhuri, where the new rates had been introduced 
before 1851, fluctuations in the revenue and grant of remissions 
were not so great as they had been under the old system. In the first 
five of these subdivisions where new rates had been introduced before 
184:8, the progress was very satisfactory up to the year 1847-48. In 
that year prices fell very low, but in these settled sub-divisions the 
consequent falling off of cultivation and revenue was slight, compared 
with the falling off in the unsettled sub-divisions ; and prices in tho 
settled sub-divisions were affected by those of the unsettled sub- 
divisions, especially in Sinnar which adjoined Akola, Sangamner, and 
Edhuri, into which revised rates had not been then introduced and 
where owing to the heavy collections and the abundant harvest, .a 
very large supply of grain was suddenly forced on the market, n 
the settled sub-divisions in wMch the new rates , j 

both years, there was only a decline from 184 /-48 to / 

Sr c Jut in the cultivation and of 54 per cent in the revenue, while 

as most unseasonable. Colonel pretty good, 

this estimate of the year. In S ^ in Rahuri 

in Nevdsa they were poor, and J ^d and largo 

Sangamner and Akola the which, since 

tracts of land were unsown. ttledbeforc Ibol 

the introduction of thesettlement,thesu - 

had been subjected to, was that al though . 

iBom Gov Sel. eXXm. 159-160. of 
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officers had been absorbed iu tho now nsscssmont Iboir collectior 
was stUl allowed. This afforded tlio village officers opportnnities 
of petty extortion and oppression. Con.scqiicntly tho action of lie 
Survey Joint Rules was not so beneficial ns it would have been had 
the collection of these claims been at once stopped. Notwitlistancl- 
ing these adverse oironmstnnccs in tho Snporin tendon t’s opinion the 
result of the survey settlement on tho whole was satisfactory. 

The fluctuations in cultivation and revenue in Chandor, Dindori, 
Ndsik, Akola, Snngamner, and EJlmri were not great, and p.specially 
in ChWor, Dindori, Sangamner, and Et'diuri showed inucli in fnvoui 
of the new system. In Sinnar and Patoda tho ups nnd downs wort 
more marked though still less than under tho old system whci 
fluctuations were enormous. Tho former flnetuations of revenue in 
Sinnar were almost equal to those of Piitoda. In Piiloda in no 
corresponding series of years had tlio rises nnd falls of revenue 
been less under the old system than under tho now. Formerly 
cultivation assessment and collections usod to rise as high as oGJ, 
54|, and 82^ per cent, while in Sinnar under the new system the 
corresponding limits were only 25J, 19^, nnd 30A, and in Piitoda 
12J, 11, and 23^. Compared with those given under tho old 
system, under the new system remissions woro small. Tho following 
comparative statement shows in tho sub-divisions settled before 
1851 the average yearly percentage of remissions on tho rovenne 
demands : ,, , 


Sod-Divuioe. 

Svbtku. 

SOB-DlVISIO!!. 

StttrM. 

Hkcw, 

Old. 

New, 

Old. 

Ghilndor ... 
IJindori 

Sinnar ... * 

K&sik 

2 

n 

10} 

10} 

IBI 

10 

PMoUa 

AkoI» 

Saoenmner 

lUliuii 

P 

n 

stl 

!3j 


shows the average yearly percentage of 
remmsions calculated on the revenue demands, given in the settled 

of vcMTin those given in corresponding periods 

ot years m the unsettled sub-divisions^ : ^ ^ 


Mmadnaffar SemMon PeTcenlages, 
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— 
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2 

9 

n 

S3 

25 

2Si 
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27 
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18 

18 

1 
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81 
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SO 
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01 

7i 
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15 
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S3 
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Daring tie sixteen years ending 1854-55 houses showed an 
increase from 152,496 in 1839-40 to 154,955 in 1854-55 or a rise of 
1'6 per cent, ploughs from 49,566 to 64,564 or SOS per cent, carts 
from 20,187 to 23,587 or 16'8 per cent, bullocks from 229,978 to 
309,582 or 34'6 per cent, and wells from 23,178 to 27,089 orlG'S 
per cent. During the same period Indian millet rupee prices rose 
about 100 per oent.^ 

The Nasik sub-collectorate, which had been formed in 1837-38, 
was abolished under Government Order 2540 of 10th July 1 8.56, and 
its sub-divisions of Msik, Chandor, Dindori, Sinuar, and Kdvnai, 
including the political charge of the Feint state, were made over to 
the Ahmadnagar Collector to be managed by an assistant like the 
other subdivisions. This and all subsequent reductions caused a total 
yearly saving of £10,963 (Rs. 1,09,630) and the aggregate saving 
up to 1862 amounted to £23,742 (Rs. 2,37,420). With a view to 
combine increased efficiency with reduced expenditure ten mahdlkaris 
were abolished and the sub-divisions were reorgfinized under 
mdmlatdArs alone. Three new mdmlatdtlra’ charges were formed and 
the twenty-six ^Adiids or stations were reduced to nineteen. The 
large sub-divisions were reduced, the smaller ones were enlarged, and 
all were made more compact and the thands more central.* 

About half of the Ahmadnagar collectorate, the part to the south 

and east, was settled between 1851 and 1853.® In this part in 
1859-60 and in 1860-61 a slight downward tendency was observable 


1 Bom. Gov. Eev. Eeo. 17 part 1 of 1856, 199-200. The detaas.ire : 

Ahmadnagar Dev^opmtnU I8S!f’IS55 


Year. 
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5 Mr Tytler, 143 of 29th January 18b:! m nev. - 
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for late crops, he saw not a blade of grass or a stem of grain. The 
remissions were given after the fullest inquiry where the crops had 
altogether failed and where the inability of the cultivators to pay 
the assessment had been ascertained. The same was done in 
certain villages of the Ahmadnagar sub-division. 

In 1S6S-6D the Collector wrote that considering the severity of the 
Season he thought it a matter of congratulation and a mark of the 
success of the survey system that such a large revenue should have 
been collected with an average remission of only If per cent. It 
may be added that notwithstanding this exceptionally bad year some 
of the sub-divisions got on without any remissions and that the 
aggregate of those gi-canted in the six south and east sub-divisions 
did not amount to a ninth of the average of those given under the 
old system taking good and bad years together. 

The most marked improvement, as regards the discontinuance of 
tho practice of granting remissions, took place in Korti. Under the 
old system the average yearly remissions granted in that sub-division 
were .€3150 (Rs. 31,500) while under the new system their aggregate 
amount in the sixteen years ending 1868-69 was only £260 (Rs.2600). 
Of this amount £258 (Rs. 2580) were remitted in 1853-54 the year 
following the introduction of the revised assessment. During the 
fifteen years ending 1868-69 no remissions at all were granted m 

liiiSurf tu. A ..a »«. ot o»l, »1) „ai^. 

(Rs. 0) were granted in the remaining two years. In JAmkhed also 
no remissions were granted during the six years endmg 1868-69 
and an aggregate sum of only £6 4s. (Rs. 62) or IBs (Rs. 9) a yeaar 
ill the preceding seven years. In Shevgaon in the fourteen years 
ending 1868-69 they amounted to £25 14s. (Rs, 25p or an ^erage 
nf VI Ifiv fRs IS) a year. In the other sub-dmsions Nevdsa, 
Knrdn, Namir, tho results were not so strikingly favourable, but m 

hm nlso except iu such very bad years as those alluded to above 

S 54 1855-56, 1856-57, 1868-69, either no remissions were given 
Ir iv were very small. Of the six sub-divisions in the south and 
iCm-ti whiii had the worst climate and which was in the 
cast, ivo of settlement, seems to have been one 

■worst condition a ^ caase of tliis improvement 

of the ^"'^hest to improve^^^ ShoWpar section of the Bombay 
was tho openino » Timklied too made a great advance 

,„Kl Madras hue of g greater amount of capital 

owing chiofly to its goo .gttlement. Though not in the same 
it possessed at time « sub-divisions, Shevgaon, 

degreeas Korti '‘Xg prospered beyond the expectation 

Nng.ir, Karda, ~ great rise m pnees which 

..m, S“5too*»i.ab,. ™ of of .«»t, 

Swl, Wpa *0 Ota* *>“• 
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Between 1852 and 1870 in these six south and cast sub- 
divisions 1630 new wells were built. Tahing the average cost of 
a well at £40 (Es. -400) the totol sum invested by the people in new 
wells would be £65,200 (Rs. 6,52,000). This represents an average i 
yearly expenditure in the six snb'divisions of about £3700 
(Rs, 37,000), and assuming 2^ acres as the average area watered from 
a well, 1630 new wells show an increase in the garden cnltmtion 
of about 4000 acres. This, in Colonel Anderson's opinion, was 
satisfactory.^ A corresponding statement for the whole district oi 
Ahmadnagar including the portion transferred to Ndsik in 1869, 
showed that, between 1840 and 1802, 1017 new wells had been built , 
and 940 restored to use. All dams were kept in good repair and 
there was a marked spread in irrigation. In 1862 made roads bad 
greatly increased and several important lines were in progress. 
Two railways passed through the district and attempts were being 
made to introduce tramways on two of the railway feeders.- 

Under the reduced rates cultivation had doubled. The dry-crop 
lands of the district paid only a yearly average of one shilling an 
acre, garden lands six shillings, rice land five shillings, and cotton 
land only eight-pence. Ninety-six per cent of the entire garden 
land of the district was under tillage and eightj'-three per cent of 
dry-cropland. The revenue was paid with ease and speed. Since 
184:0 the rates of interest had greatly fallen, an unmistakable sign of 
increase in capital and wealth. In 1862 the people freely allowed 
that to a large extent they had shaken off the trammels of debt* 


about the menue year 1862-63. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 279-280. The detaila 


AhmoAnagar Produce Rupee 1850 - 1870. 
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?8 
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68 

52 

51 

50 

55 

58 

64 

52 
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72 
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80 

82 
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52 

37 

65 

36 

43 
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55 

35 

26 

28 

87 

41 

SO 

46 

SO 

88 
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87 

S3 

26 

24 

22 

23 

25 
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> Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIH. 286-287. The detafls are : 


Ahmainagar Hew Wells, MSS- JS70. 


Sbs-Ditisios. 

Wells. 

Estimated 

Cost. 

Bos-Ditisiok. 

Wella 

Estimated 

Cost 

NevSsa 

Katda 

Nagar ... 

Korti 
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2T? 

882 
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Re. 

1,00,401) 

1,10,800 

1,02,800 

1,28,000 

Shevgaon ... 
J&xn&ed 

Total ... 

71 
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Rs. 

28,400 

1,30300 

6,51,000 
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Jd is jo land Lad no saleable value and large tracts were waste. 
In 1S02 all land save the poorest was in demand and the mere 
right of occupancy fetched five to forty times the year’s assessment. 
In ]8fi2 the Collector Mr. Tytler gave the following out of 
in.nny .arailnble instances. In the vilkge of Jeur in Yeola^ the 
occupancy of a field bearing a yearly assessment of £1 f)s. (Es. 14^) 
was sold for £12 2s. (Es. 121) or 8| times the assessment In 
Jilniiri in Dindori the occupancy of four fields bearing a yearly 
a‘ic.=''nicnt of £8 2ff. 3Jd. (Es. 81 as. 2.^) was sold for £146 15s. 
(Ik. 1107 J) or oigbteon times the assessment. In the village of 
Clianr.iiia in Alimaduagar the occupancy of two fields hearing a 
Tcatly a'-FC.ssmcnt of ,£1 9s. (Es. 14J) was sold for £47 10s. (Es. 475) 
or tliirly-thrcc times the assessment. In Nimlak in Ahmadnagax 
the occii])nncy of portions of three fields bearing a yearly assessment 
ofMs. U.d. (Ik. O^j was sold for £10 14s. (Es. 107) or sixteen times 
the a^hcs'-ment. In Slicvgaon the occupancy of a field bearing a 
Ycariv a'j^c.'-'mcnt of 3s. (Es. li) was sold for £1 16s. (Es. 18) or 
twelve linic.s tlio as.scssinent ri 


^hmailnagitr Surivy Ilrtnlt»,i tSCO.61. 


VriK. 

Gro«^ 

Ifltid 

lUicnuc. 

Remts* 

5>ons. 

Collce* 

tions. 

Sdyar 

Revenue. 



r>ffnrf .S’lffffy. 

1K2 

as. 

1,4.19 

Ki.Ol.SS’i 

Rs. 

S.31,fi9S 
9, MSS 

R9. 

12,30,843 

12,17,930 

Rs. 

70,813 

90,&48 

//tfrSurrf]!, 

i7,n,«es 

B07 

17,11,101 

6,74,80r7 


liS, s 

:.„„„lry was Mippbed ^ prices of produce 

”w t ?muc£ argXvenue to pay^nthc 
tmiSs blame unknown, and more 
larger area of cnltpation, rcro brinmne waste lands 

Kipit.-il was ’lug period of abnwmal prosperity 

an'dcr tillage. In. 18b2 ib followed the 

caiiK-d by Ibo rise m ‘ P ^ nndbolders would tinder ordinary 


1« {’OV Kev, Ucc.23GofI8C2-lS04,29G-2OT. but Rs. 3,85,790 

:-jC incrc-wnflla 4,90,318 in ^.connt of lapsed vill^ 

/ ritf nifiiliiitAblo thereto. T.ho uctai pnoo* on account of lapsed 

'"kb SW- 0 . " o^nt of ou«oount 

, a as 730, givcB a total ol KS. a, Ju, 

4 275’ 
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Sangamner Jlevision Settlement, 1880. 




FoRven Simvar. 

Burisio.'i SuRver. 

Cuss 

Vil- 

lages. 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 1 

Highest 



Area. 

AS9CS9' 

merit. 

Area. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 

Dry-crop 
Acre Rate. 



Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Its. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs, a. 

I 

15 

20.312 

10,444 

23,080 

22,328 

672 

273 

24,358 

T5G6 

22,601 

2 0 

11 

8 

0527 

4378 

7500 

6528 

66 

81 

C5C0 

1 U 

III ... 

43 

51,720 

30,1.54 

60,753 

38,532 

2437 

740 

02,105 

39,272 

1 t2 

IV ... 

10 

30,840 

10,849 

82.872 

22,701 

1620 

508 

34,498 

23,209 

1 10 

Total .. 

82 

109,414 

08,325 

123,316 

90,000 

4801 

1552 

128,617 

01,642 

... 


The increase in the new rental for these eighty-two villages was 
estimated at 31‘9 per cent. The revised assessment on the whole 
of the Government occupied land gave an average of Is. 5^d. 
(11§ as.) the acre, while the existing assessment gave an average 
rate of Is. 3d. (10 os.), the increase being 2^d. (1§ as.) the acre. 

The nest sub-division into which the revised settlement was 
introduced was Rahuri which was originally settled in 1850. In 
anticipation of the close of the thirty years guarantee a re-survey was 
begun in 1878. The re-classing was partly finished in the beginning 
of 1880. During the thirty years of the original settlement the 
total number of 125 villages, 101 Government and twenty-four 
alienated, had been reduced to 118, of which 110 were Government 
and eightwere alienated villages.^ Inninety-six Government villages, 
two settled in 1848-49 and ninety-four settled in 1849-50, during the 
thirty years of the survey settlement population had advanced from 
28,244 to 39,202 or 38'8 per cent, flat-roofed and tiled houses from 
3547 to 4974 or 40'2 per cent, field cattle from 8614 to 11,506 or 
33'6 per cent, cows and buffaloes from 7299 to 11,398 or 56'2 per 
cent, horses from 826 to 1197 or 44’9 per cent, ploughs from 1684 to 
2505 or 48'8 per cent, carts from 1074 to 1682 or 52 per cent, 
and wells from 857 to 1514 or 76-6 per cent. On the other 
hand there was a fall from 28,695 to 19,904 or 30'6 per cent in 
sheep and goats and from 927 to 854 or 7'9 per cent in thatched 
houses. 

In the ten years ending 1860, the average rupee prices of grain 
were jvdri 51 shers, hdjri 44, wheat 33, and gram 34. In the ten 
years ending 1870 the corresponding figures were jvdri 29 sJiers, 
Idjri 23, wheat 16, and gram 16. In the ten years ending 1880 
the corresponding figures were jvdri 24, hdjri 21, wheat 14, and 


1 In 1849-50 there were 101 Government and 24 aliemited villages. Of the latter 
17 snbseciuently lapsed to Government. In 18G1-G2 twenty-three, 21 Government 
and two alienated villages, were tr-insferred to N.agar Ncvjlsa and Kopargaon, .and 
sixteen 13 Government and 3 alienated, wore received from Parner, Nevdsa, Nagar, 
and San^amner. Thus the total number at the revision settlement (1880) was 118, 
no Government and eight alienated vilLages. Colonel Laughton, Surv. Supt. 145 of 
15th Pehruary ISSO. 
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gram 16.^ TIio following statement shows in the thirty years of 
survey settlement a rise in the occupied area from 95,949 acres to 
1S1,C08 acres, a fall in arable waste from 97,985 acres to 2747 
acres, a fall in remissions from £4005 to £71 (Rs.40,050- Es. 710), and 
a rise in collections from £6376 to £11,554 (Rs. 63,760 - Es. 1,15,540). 
Tile details are : Rdhuri Land Jcmhhc, 1839-1870» 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Hcmfs* 

filoiis. 

Collcc* 

tions. 

Out. 

stand* 

ings. 

1S10.1810 
1840.185!) ... 
1860.1859 ... 
1859.1879 . . 

Acres. 

95,910 

125,003 

176,407 

181,008 

Acres. 

07,983 

68,700 

0035 

2747 

Rs. 

40,049 

130 

163 

709 

Rs. 

63,768 

78,031 

V^ooi 

1,15,537 

Rs. 

0106 

loss 

8 

14,606 


]?or the revised settlement the ninety-sis Government villages were 
arranged in four groups with highest dry-crop acre rates varying 
from 3s. Oti. to 2s. 9tJ. (Ra.lJ-l|). The first group consisted of 
five villages and was charged a rate of 3s. Od. (Rs.l|); the second 
of thirty-eight villages with a rate of 3s. 3d. (Rs. If); the third 
of thirty-two villages with a rate of 3s. (Rs.lf) ; and the fourth of 
twenty-one villages with arateof 2s.9d. (Rs.l|). Gardenland increased 
from 2463 acres in 1849-50 to 7363 acres in 1879-80. Of this only 
ten acres were channel- watered and the rest were under wells. For 
the channel-water a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8) was fixed, the 
average acre rate amounting to 6s. Ifd. (Rs. S-^^). Lands under old 
wells were assessed within the highest dry-crop rate, and to those 
under new wells the ordinary dry-crop rates were applied. The 
following statement shows the general result of the imposition of 
the revised rates of assessment in each group of villages : 

Sdhuri Jievision StUJement, 1880. 


Cuss. 

Vllr 

FORSIERSCRrSV. 

1 Revision Survey. 

Occupied, 

Occupied. 

Waste, 

Total. 

Highest 
'Dr3’'Crop 
Acre Bate. 


Area. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess* 

ment 

Area. 

Assess* 

ment 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 




Rs 

Acres 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs a. 

I 

5 

16,618 

0432 

16,710 

14,498 



16,710 

14,403 

1 12 

II 

SS 

77,893 

61,090 

83,801 

71,309 

1140 

409 

84,650 

71,778 

1 10 

III 

32 

86,107 

27,603 

36,833 

30,670 

202 

94 

87,035 

Sb,664 

1 8 

IV 

21 

39,420 

23,729 

41,243 

84,200 

1035 

410 

42,278 

34,676 

1 6 

Total ... 

00 

103,944 

1,11,860 

178,587 

1,66,703 

2386 

013 

180,673 

1,67,616 

... 


The former survey assessment showed an average acre rate of 
Is. 4(Z. (lOf as.) while the revision survey average rate was ls.9fd 
(14-j^ij as.), the increase being 5Jd. (3-^ as.) the acre. 
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* Survey Report 145 of 15th February 1880 para 28. The 1876- 1879 prices were : 


Jldkvri Produce Supce Prices^ 2S76-1S79. 


Year. 

Jvdri. 

Siljri, 

meat 

Oram. 


Shers, 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shera. 

1876-77 

14 

IS 

12 

14 

187r-7S 

10 

10} 

n 

8 

1878*79 

Hi 

12 

7} 

8 
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wero almost lower than in the ten years ending 1871, while in 
1881-82 more yam conld he obtain^ for the rnpee in the Nagar 
market than for twenty years before, although the total rainfall for 
that year was less than in any year since 1876-77, The prices for 
1883 were considerably higher and were not likely to fall. 

During the twenty-two years ending 1883 the rainfall at Nagar 
raried from 46‘74 inches in 1869-70 to 8'99 inches in 1876 and 
iveraged 23’5S inches.^ 

In seventy-one villages people had multiplied from 40,149 in 
1851 to 46,149 in 1883 or 14‘9 per cent ; flat roofed and tiled 
Ironses from 4441 to 5552 or 25 per cent; thatched houses from 
323 to 849 or 3‘2 per cent ; farm cattle from 13,730 to 17,831 or 29'9 
rer cent; cows and buffaloes from 16,307 to 17,006 or 4‘8 per cent; 
iheep and goats from 21,019 to 33,123 or 57'6 per cent; ploughs 
Tom 1765 to 2576 or 45‘9 per cent ; and carts from 908 to 1463 or 
Jl'l per cent. Horses and ponies showed a fell from 1081 to 909 
ir 16'9 per cent. In ninety-five villages wells rose during the same 
reriod from 1534 to 1916 or 25 per cent. There had thus been 
in increase under every head except horses. The greatest increase, 
IS might he expected from the improved state of road communication, 
vas in the item of carts. Even in villages settled in 1669-70 the 
same increase obtained. The cultivated area being 224,703 acres, 
t gave 20'4 acres to each pair of bnllooks, not a large area 
ionsidering that the dry-crop soils were light and easily ploughed. 
During the thirty years of the survey lease, in eighty-two villages a 
lOTJiparison of the ten years ending 1861 and 1881, showed a rise in 
ihe tillage area from about 150,000 acres to 177,000 acres and in 
lolleotions from £8250 to £9540 (Rs. 82,500 - Bfi, 95,400). The 
letails are : Sfagar Tillage and Sevenue, 18^1- ISSS. 


Yeah. 

occu- 

pied 

Unoom. 

pled. 

CoBee- 

tioas. 

Bemis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

Xd4l*1951 ... 

Acres. 

92.S27 

Acres. 

53,053 

^8. 

36,030 

Bb. 

25,144 

Bs. 

ir,sis 

1651*1801 

149,708 

d3,S67 

804& 

82, &n 

2016 


iAni'1371 

17&.9ie 

04,034 

S67 

1 

1871*18^ .. 

177,055 

8110 

95,374 



18SM6S3 .. 

18S2*S3 

173,070 

179,973 

0414 

9036 

93,052 

03,7CS 

.. 



The wisdom of the low rates adopted at the survey settiemenj 
vas fully shown by the great and steady increase m and 

■evenne. The average revenne for the ten years ending 1880-81 
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1 The details are : Xegar Bninfan, JSSt-tSSS. 


Tear. 

Inches. 

Yeae. 

Inches. 

Teul 

inches. 

illilill 1 

17-40 

1774 

ww 

21*44 

28*23 

im 

29*49 

4074 

1870*71 

1871*72 

1872-78 

lfi7S - ... 

1874 

167S 

J87fl 

1877 

10-01 
11-00 
28*96 
S3-0r 
SI -04 
10-95 
8*99 
23*09 

1678 

1670 

1880 

1881 

isss 

1883 

Average 

54-81 

S8-97 

a)-7l 
is-oo 
21-® 
40 88 

28-88 
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was nearly eleven per cent more than that of the ton years before 
the introduction of the survey. Average remissions foil from .£251 1 
(Rs. 25^140) in the ten years ending 1851 to £203 (Es. 2030) in 
the ten years ending 1861, while in the ten years ending 1881 they 
amounted to only £22 (Rs. 220). Outstanding balances almost 
disappeared from the record until the famine caused large remissions 
in the three years ending 1879. The sub-division had made great 
progress during the survey settlement, and a moderate increase in tho 
existing rates was justifiable. 

In 1883 ninety-five villages had 22,809 survey numbers. After 
deducting waste numbers, about 76’9 per cent of tho remainder 
was tilled by the owners and abont fifteen per cent in partnership 
■with others ; about 5'7 per cent were sub-let on money rents and 
0'9 per oent on grain rents.^ Of 486 cases of mortgage in tho Nagar 
sub-division, in eighty-seven cases was land mortgaged for twenty- 
five to fifty times the survey assessment, in thirty-three cases for fifty 
to one hundred times the assessment, in four cases for one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty times the assessment, and in five cases for one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred times the survey .assessment and 
upwards. Of 342 cases of sales, in seventy cases Land was sold for 
twenty-five to fifty times tho assessment, in forty-four cases for 
fifty to one hundred times the assessment, in olovon cases for one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty times tho assessment, and in si.K 
cases for one hundred and fifty to two hundred times tho nssossmont 
and upwards. In Nagar tillage was often somewhat slovenly, 
and frequently pieces of land were loft unfilled even in rich soil 
for no apparent reason except possibly for grass, hlanuro was 
used when available. But in the villages within easy reach of 
Ahmadnagar, the landholders were more inclined to sell manure 
for fuel than to put it on their laud. E-xcept in villages that lay 
immediately round tho city, much land was only manured at very 
long intervals. The rotation of crops was much tho same ns 
elsewhere. In black soil wheat or gram was usii.ally followed tho 
next year by ./('(in', hardai being sown .among both crops. In tho 
poorer soils hdjri was often sown year after year, biityruri was .also 
.alternated uith it. In some of the poorest soils, whero tlicro was 
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plenty of Imul, fnllows of a j'car or two were soinotimos given. In 
gnvfltm land a good deal oljvihi was grown as a moderate amount 
of wafer and lalionr snfliced to turn out a good crop. Black soils 
were plonglicd in alfeniate years, but tbe poorer soils every season. 
In (lie villages below tbe ImAinpur and Karnnja passes, cotton 
cultivation was increasing rapidly. The number of acres under 
cotton in fourteen villages was forty-one in 1878-79, 11.35 
1881-82, and 2.307 in 1SS2-S3. The ebief crops were jvdri and 
lifijri, about eighty per cent of tbe whole ; tbe next were wheat, 
hanlnx, tobacco, and cotton. Of superior garden produce, sugarcane 
was grown throughout the sub-division. Very little rice was grown 
and that poor rice. 

The principal towns were Ahmndnng.’ir, Bbingar, Jour, and VAlki. In 
Y.'llki tbe largest cattle market in the collcctor.ato was held. Abmad- 
nacr,or and Bbingitr bad municipalities and had together more than 
33,000 people. .Abmadnagar from its position was the principal sent 
of trade in the di'-lrict; most of the grain and other merchants 
lived in it. Bc-idcs the ordinary town market, a market known as 
the Stewart, cotton market bad been opened about 1879-80 and was 
largely u'-cd for buying and selling cotton. Near the market three 
or tour steam prestf,; belonging to various owners, Bombay firms 
and otber=, bud been set up for pressing the cotton bales before 
despatching them by rail. Of (ho weekly markets held at eight 
villae'e'., the e>.(iniated value of goods sold nt Viilki was £400 to 
.U)fl0 (15s. 4000-. "iOnO), at, Abmadnagar £35 to £40 (Rs. 350-400), 
at, .leiir (’hicbondi-Sliir.al and Bluitodi C20 (Rs. 200), at Bbingar £l() 
to. £20 (R^. 100-200), at Karanji .CIO (Rs. 100), and at Chicbondi- 
l’.4ll.'ielii £7 (Rs. 70). Besides (lieso innrkels scvcr.al outside the sub- 
division weri' witliin easy reach of its villagers. Except Abmadnagar 
and Ifliing.'ir no towns Imd manufactures of .any cousequcnce. In 
jMnnadiiag.'ir city there were 1007 looms for robes, six for turbans, 
and ciglit for blankets. In Bbingar there wero about 950 looms 
for robe.., eiglif for lurban.s, and twelve for blankets. Scattered 
o\<'r llie f iib-division in various villages wore about 150 looms. 
In yMimadnagar about thirty workshops turned out .€ 1000 to £5000 
(15s. 40,000 - •’jO.OOO) worth of brass and copper w.aro in tho year. Of 
the 1 ].S oil-presi-es worked in llio snlj-divisiou, seventy-four wore in 
tbe city and forty-four in the villages. About 150 sugar mills were 
worI;c<I. 'Pile city lind four presses or factories for cleaning and 
])ressing cotton, two of stone and two of iron. Most of tho cotton 
came from the Niziim’s country but the local outturn was yearly 
j'rowing.' 'J’lio chief imports were cotton, yi'dr/, wheat, gram, and 
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> Diiriii;; IfiSX, a.'i,a(>0 Ij.ilcs wore jinhsrd in llicso fnctorics niicl tanvarded to tlio 
lionduy iirirU. I liy i.iii, tut none, liy rciud. A few native merchants stdl (1S81) send 
lli.ir ( (iltoii in f/.i/rd5 or iinnri hsed fi.ilrs. Tho average prieo of a proMca balo oi 
• oKon w'lm CS(IIn.MI), uhieli givfa Ilio value of cotton liiosscd during 188.1 at nearly 
fUSlidOO (IIk. list K'u'Ii iirci'Si'd Irnlo sveighed half allomhay l/inmli or 14 

7/town of lls iiiiiiiiiIh ruth. Oittoii wan boM in tlir Nagar market hy tho jiaiin of 1-0 
fliiTKir IS'.! fhrti, uhoiiKidr iiir.isiirr, r(|nal lo ol«iut ffli.'i liminds. An mipressod 
1)1111. Hr or iliih'ii Ml igjii'd ttlimit hiiU ii ;«d/n. from Novoiiiherto tho end of May uas 
‘ tlir i.itloii M 'iMiii, ulirn aliiiosl nil tlir rottiiii wan liriiiight into tlio marKot and 
|iri“Md Ik foil, drsp-iltli to lliiiiihiy. Colonel Usiiglituii, .Surv. Siipt. 1.10 o[ -utli 
.liiiiiiniy IhSt p;ii,’il7. 
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oil-seeds, most of whicli wero trouglit to Alimadnagar from tbe 
Godavari plain and the Nizdm’s country by tbo Imiinipur p-iss. 
The JSmkhed, Sholdpnr, and Mdlegaon roads all helped in a smaller 
degree to swell the number of carts which during the season came 
into the city daily. During February and March 1SS3, 14,559 carts 
and 6710 loaded pack animals passed into the city. This larce 
influx of animals created a brisk trade in grass and fodder all alon^ 
the high road and large quantities were also taken into the city 
itself to meet the demand. All the cotton and much of the grain 
brought into the city went by rail chiefly to Bombay. Otlmr 
exports were local brasswarc and cotton cloth. English cotton 
goods and ironware were imported from Bombay and salt rice and 
groceries from tho Konkan and elsewhere ; some was used in the 
city and the rest was sent into the surrounding districts, tho outgoing 
carts being glad to obtain return fares. Bhatodi had a consider- 
able trade in betel lo.aves, tobacco, carthnnts, and coarse sugar. 
Cotton and sheep were bought for tho Bombay and I’oona markets, 
and from tho V.Bki market c.attlo found their way all over tho 
sub-division and even beyond it. 
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village of Pargaon, a lai’go reservoir known as tlio Bliatodi reservoir 
commanded about 13,000 acres in tie villages of Snndva, 
Dnsimigavian, Ciiciondi, Biiltodi, Ukadgaon, and Md.ndva, For 
chaunel-^vatered land, a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8) was 
proposed. Irrespective of the rates levied by the Survey 
Department, the scale fixed by the Irrigation Department for water 
taken from the Bhiltodi reservoir was £1 4s. (Rs. 12) for a twelve- 
month water-supply, 8s. (Es. 4) for two months from April to May, 
6s. (Es. 3) for eight months from Juno to the end of January, 2s. 6d. 
(Rs.H) for four months from November to the end of February, 
and Gd. (4 os.) for four months from 15th June to 15th October. 
By Government Resolution 2238 of 8th April 1676, an extra sum 
of 3d. (2 as.) was added to the highest dry-crop acre rate of 
Bhdtodi on account of indirect advantages derived from the Pargaon 
(Bhiltodi) reservoir. This rate was retained. Rice cultivation 
obtained only in tlu’ee villages and its extent was thirteen acres. 
The highest acre rate proposed for rice was 8s. (Rs. 4). The 
average acre rate on the occupied land according to the proposed 
rates was Is. 3Jti. (lO-j^ as.) against Is. I'Jd. (9J as.) according to 
the existing rates. The following statement gives the results of 
the revised assessment : 


Itagar Jlevitian ScttlemaU, 1SS4. 




ronMRR SimVBT- 

BEVUMB! Sotiyet. 

lIlonssT 

CUM. 

Vit. 

Occupied. 

Occupied, 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

CROP 



Area. 

nenta). 

Area, 

Bcntal. 

Area. 

Bcntal. 

Area. 

Bentol. 

Bate. 


1 

Acres. 

sa,iS5 

lO'^»774 

G4,02l 

Ils, 

13.790 

Gd.fipO 

32,022 

Acres. 

20,7A7 

114,068 

GS.35S 

n«. 

17,127 
74, an 

43,413 


As. 

1132 

80J0 

Acres. 

20,767 

117,810 

70,132 

ns 

17,127 

76,803 

4G,H3 

Rs. 

It 

Total ... 

f)5 

101,820 

1,11,013 

201,030 

1,34,011 

10,010 

44 OS 

214,699 

1,39,373 

... 


The following statement gives the total area and assessment of 
these villages under every bead : 

Ji'ajflr Area and Asseiment, ISSf. 


I.AED, 

roREER Survey. 

RsnsioN Survey. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Assess* 
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0 0 ^ urnment Arabic Waste •* 
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101,820 

10,403 

22,164 

09,340 

lU. 

1,11,013 

4,488 

ll,2rdS 

Acres. 
204,080 
10,010 
SO, 023 
61,102 

ns. 

1,34,011 

4462 

12,352 

Bb. 

4740 

200,731 

1,27,673 

200,614 

1,01,726 

4740 
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SECTION IV.-SEASON REPORTS. 

The following is a summary of the chief available season details 
for the thirty-three years ending 1882-63 : 

The season of 1850-51 was on the whole favourable but bad 
in Korti and Karda. In Sangamner, Akola, Rahun, and P4toda 
tho early harvest was fair, but tho cold 

much from tho failure of the later rams. In Patoda and Rahuri 
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the loss was considerable. Notwithstanding these failnres the 
state of the district was on the whole good. Daring the year 
the collections amounted to £82,865 (Rs. 8,28,650) ; £13,212 
(Es. 1,32,120) were remitted and £2 (Es. 20) left outstanding. 

The rainfall of 1851-52 was very capricions. It was excessive in 
the beginning of the season and scanty towards the close. The early 
or itisdr and the middle or Jtharif crops suffered from excess oitsan 
while the cold weather and other late crops withered from want oi 
moisture. Much land prepared for tillage was left unsown and in a 
few parts where it was sown the seed did not sprout. In Karda 
Jdmhhed and Korti the rainfall was very irregular. It began early 
in June and at first fell moderately, but at the close of the month it 
became incessant. In Korti and in part of Karda there was a 
partial failure in July and a total failure in all the three sub- 
divisions during the first fifteen days of August. This break was 
followed by excessive rain which injured the early crop in Jsimkhod 
and Vasundra and put a stop to late sowing. This was followed by 
another term of complete drought. In Karda and Jamkhed there 
were some showers, but they were of no use though in Korti tho 
November rains proved of some benefit. The general results of 
the season were far from satisfactory. The crops had suffered 
considerably and much land was thrown up. Watered lands yielded 
well. Public health was generally bad. Cholera, but not of a 
mDecially fatal type, prevailed during tho first throe months in 
Jamkhed, Karda, and Kotri. Cattle disease was also prevalent. 
The collections fell from £82,865 to £70,984 (Rs. 8,28,050 - 
Rs. 7,09,840), £1.5,291 (Rs. 1,52,910) wero remitted, and £15 
(Rs. 150) wero left outstanding. Indian millet or jvuri prices fell 
from 62 to 78 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1852-53 was very favourable and public health 
was generally good. Tho collections rose from £70,984 to £79,495 
(Rs. 7,09,840 -Rs. 7,94,950), £2091 (Rs. 20,910) wore remitted and 
£3 (Rs. 30) left outstanding. Indian millet prices foil from 78 to 79 
pounds tho rupco. 


The rains of 1853-54 were very scanty. There was a 
considerable fall in the land rovonuo especially in Patoda. Roth 
for tho early and the Into crops remissions had to bo granted. 
Rdhuri and Nevasa also suffered but tho failure was small compared 
with Patoda. The collections fell from £79,495 to £79,355 
(Rs. 7,94,950 - Es. 7,93,550), £10,470 (113.1,04,700) wore remitted 
and £6 (Rs. GO) left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 79 
to 43 pounds the rupee. 

The rains of 1654-55 did not sot in till late in July and even then 
the fall w.^s not suCicient. ISiijri failed or at best was below tho 
average. The latter rains were abundant. Toward.s tho close of 
Au<Tast heavy showers begiin to fall and continued with short 
intermissions till tho end ot October. In November also tho rain 
was excessive. The millet .suffered greatly and in places was 
destroyed. On the other hand the October and November rain was ' 
excellent for the Lte crofis which yielded a full harvest. Tho 
collections rose from £/9,li5.5 to £93,628 (11j.7,93,.j50-1i3.9,.jC,280), 
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X668 (Es. 6080) wore remitted and £2 {Rs. 20) loft outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 48 to 55 pounds tlie rupee. 

Tlie season of 1855-56 varied in difierent sub-divisions. In 
most the crops wore fair, but in the central tract enclosed by Patoda, 
Nevdso, Sinnar, Sangamner, and Rahuri, the late rains entirely 
failed and the crops came to nothing. Eight villages in Patoda 
and Neviisa and thirty in Sangamner and Bdhuri were inspected 
and remissions granted. The outturn of many other fields was 
also much below the average; but the damage was not such 
as to c.atl for remission. For wont of rain in the beginning of Juno 
very little of the early or iusur crop was sown, and the middle 
or Icharif sowing was only about a quarter of its full extent. 
Late crops were sown in most of tho land that was left fallow 
but the crop was only partial. Grain was rather scarce as large 
c.vports had been made to Sholapur. Public health was generally 
good. Tho collection rose from £93,628 to £100,057 (Rs. 9,36,280- 
Ks. 10,00,570), £3765 (Rs. 37,650) were remitted and £45 (Rs. 450) 
left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 55 to 51 pounds 
tho rupee. 

1856- 57 was an average season. In Shevgaon and Jdmkhedthe 
rainfall was abundant and tho crops excellent ; in Nagar, Akola, 
Korti, Patoda, and Nevnsa tho crops were on the whole good with 
some partial failures, and in Karda, Sangamner, and Rdhuri the season 
was bad. Both the early and the late crops failed almost entirely. 
In Karda especially tho loss was extensive and large remissions 
were nocc.ssary. Public health was generally good. There was no 
epidemic of any sort and no cattle disease. The collections rose 
from .€100,057 to £100,369 (Rs. 10,00,570 - Rs. 10,63,690), £1774 
(Rs. 17,740) wero remittod and nothing was left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 51 to 59 pounds the rupee. 

1857- 58 was an average season. A long and threatening 
drought in the middle of the rains was followed by an abundant 
and seasonable fall in the latter part of the season. Akola 
Raburi and Karda bad the best harvests. In Nagar Korti and 
Js'unkbed the season was on the whole fair though the middle or 
l-harif crops suffered for want of rain. In Nevnsa and Shevgaon 
tho season was tolerably favourable. The rams set in late and 
iniured the early crops. The late rams were plentiful and 
seasonable, and the late crops were good. In Sangamner and 
Rdhuri the middle or hharlf sowing was late, but the rams were 
abundant and the crops excellent. The late crops were also good. 
In patoda tho season was fair. The crops sufiered no inpry and 
tlio Government revenue remained unaffected. Throughout tue 
district public health was good. The collections rore “O® 
€106,369 to £112,345 (Rs. 10,63, 690.Rs. 11,23,450), 

wore remittod and nothing was left outstandmg Indian millet 
prices rose from 59 to 53 pounds the rupee. 

1858- 59 had an abundant and well timed rainfall. In Nagar 
' and Karda tho season was an ordinary one. Both the early and 

tho late crops suffovod slightly from want of f “ 

distress. Tho season was above the average m Neviisa, Shevgaon, 
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early and late was up to tlio average. Pablio bealtb was good. The 
tillage .area rose from 2,394,659 to 2,448,624 acres and the col- 
lections from £133,025 to £136,473 (Rs. 13,30,250 -Rs. 13,64,730), 
£558 (Rs. .5580) were remitted and £2 (Rs. 20) left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 22 to 41 pounds the rupee. 

_ In 1865-66 the rainfall though not seasonable was generally snfiS- 
cient. Both early and late harvests were fair. Except slight cholera 
and cattle disease health was good. The tillage area rose from 
2,443,624 to 2,494,443 acres and the collections from £136,473 
to £146,311 (Rs. 13,64,730 -Rs. 14,63,110), £64 (Rs. 640) were 
remitted, and £61 (Rs. 610) left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
rose from 41 to 36 ponnds the rupee. 

In 1866-67 the rainfall was barely sufiBcient. The middle or 
kliarif crops wore average in eight of the sub-divisions and in 
the rest they were much below the average. Only in three sub- 
divisions did the late crops prosper. In most other sub-divisions 
want of riiin reduced the outturn to about one-half the usual produce. 
Still enough of grain for home use was secured. The c^ef bad 
effect of the want of rain was a great scarcity of drinking water. 
Public health was generally good. The tillage area fell from 
2,494,443 to 2,422,797 acres and the collections from £146,311 
to £136,980 (Rs. 14,63,110- Rs. 13,69,800), £145 (Rs. 1450) were 
remitted, and nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
rose from 36 to 25 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1867-68 was favourable eveiywhere except in Savar- 
gaon where want of rain caused considerable loss. The tillage area 
rose from 2,422,797 to 2,430,146 acres and the collections from 
£130,980 to £138,429 (Rs. 13,69,800 -Rs. 13,84,290), £111 (Rs. 1110) 
were remitted and notliing was left outstanding. Indian millet 
prices fell from 25 to 45 pounds the rupee. 

In 1868-09 the rainfall was very irregular. In Jamkhed, Karjat, 
Kopargaon, and Sangamner the Jeharif crops yielded an average 
harvest. In other sub-divisions the early crops suffered much 
from want of rain and in some they fiiiled entirely. The almost 
total failure of the October and November rains was fatal to the 
late harvest. The failure of the late rain caused a widespread 
scarcity of water. Cholera prevailed to some extent, but on the 
whole the public health was good. The tillage area rose from 
2 430 146 to 2,437,630 acres, the collections fell from £138,429 to 
£184,131 (Rs. 1,381,290 - Rs. 13,41,310), £3980 (Rs. 39,800) were 
remitted, and £152 (Rs. 1520) left outstanding. Indian millet 
prices rose from 45 to 25 pounds tho rupee. 

The season of 1869-70 was favourable, both the early and the 
late harvests being excellent. Public health was good and cattle 
were fairly free from disease. The tillage area rose from 2,437,630 
to 2 448 585 acres and tho collections from £134,131 to £136,331 
(Rs. 13,4 1,310 -Rs. 13,03,310), £494 (Rs.4940) were remitted and 
£44 (Rs. 440) loft outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 25 
to 30 pounds tho rupee. 

In 1870-71 tho rainfall was rather excessive in the early part 
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of the season and injured the kharif crops. Later on it vras 
more seasonable and gave hopes of an excellent late harvest. 
Public health was generally good. The tillage area rose from 
2,448j585 to 2j467j638 acres and the collections from £13C,.381 
to £137,599 (Rs. 13,63,310- Ss. 13,76,990), £46 (Rs. 460) were 
remitted and £16 (Ra. 160) left outstanding. Indian millet pnees 
fell from 30 to 45 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1871-72 was very unfavourable. The early rains 
were scanty and unseasonable, except in Pdmer and Ahola khanj 
sowing was limited to a few fields. Some showers in September 
tempted the sowing of late crops. But the rain was partial and in 
tracts along the banks of the Godavari it never fell. Even in the 
most fortunate parts of the district the crop was not more than a 
half crop. In parts where the rains failed watering did much to 
save the harvest. The last year's plentiful rains had left the wells 
and ponds full. The Ldkh canal and the Bhatodi lake were of 
special service. Still so great was the scarcity that many cattle 
died from want of fodder or left the district in search of pasture. 
Considerable numbers of husbandmen and labourers also left tho 
district in search of work and food. This was particularly the case in 
Sangamner, Eopargaon, Nevdsa, and Shevgaon. Cholera prevailed 
to some extent, but public health was on tho whole good. Tho 
tillage area fell from 2,467,638 to 2,467,545 acres and tho col- 
lections from £137,599 to £125,860 (Rs. 13,75,990 - Rs.12,58, 600), 
£4690 (Rs. 46,900) were remitted and £4983 (Rs. 49,830) left 
outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 45 to 32 pounds the 
rupee. 

The early rains of 1872-73 were seasonable and favourable. Movo 
land than usual was given to kharif and though heavy rain in 
August and September caused some damage the harvest was on tlio 
whole good. Tho late or rabi harvest was also above the avorago. 
The supply of water during the season was abundant, and grass and 
other fodder was plentiful. Public health was good though cholera 
prevailed to a slight extent. There was no cattle disease. The tillago 
area fell from 2,467,545 to 2,455,544 acres and the collections 
rose from £125,860 to £135,356 (Rs. 12,58,C00-Rs. 13,53,600), £209 
(Rs. 2090) were remitted and £296 (Rs. 2900) left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 32 to 41 pounds tho rupee. 

The season of 1873-74 was most favourable. The rains set in 
well and the kharif crops were sown in good time, and though thoy 
Buffered from a long stretch of dry weather in August, tho harvest 
was above tho average. The late crops were also on tho wholo 
good. Fodder was abundant and tho water-supply sufficient. 
Public health was generally good. The tillago area fell from 
2,455,541 to 2,448,749 acres, and tho collections from £135,356 
to £134,039 (Rs. 13,53,560 - Rs, 13,40,390), £83 (Rs, 830) were 
remitted, and £302 (Rs. 3020) left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
fell from 41 to 07 pounds tho rupee. 

In 1S71-75 the rainfall w.ss on tho wholo rather too heavy. 
The outturn of the early or tH<'ur harvest was on tho whole 
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SECTION V.-ALIEITATBD VILLAGES. 

The holders of alienated villages are Hindus and Mnsalm^ns.^ 
Of the Hindus some are Brdhmans and some are Mardthis. A few 
proprietors live in and manage their villages ; others who are employed 
elsewhere or who are men of rank or of large estates manage their 
villages through agents. The estates as a rule are kept in the hands 
of one family. The land is never divided into shares ; where there are 
sharers and under-sharers the revenue not the land is divided. If the 
estate is a grant in iiidm for the maintenance of the family. Govern' 
ment occasionally distribute the revenue among the recognised 
sharers. Except villages which belong to persons of high rank as 
Sindia and Holkar, estates are often mortgaged to creditors. Estates 
to which the summary settlement has been applied have become 
private property and are liable for sale under civil court decrees. 
Villages to which the summary settlement has not been applied may 
also be sold under civil court decrees. What rights the purchaser 
acquires under such sales depend on the tenure of the village. If as 
is commonly the case the village is continued in indm only so long 
as any male descendant of a particular person remains, if the 
family dies out, the purchaser at the civil court sale will have to 
give up the village to Government. In few cases are estate, or 
jdgir lands privately sold. The people and the tillage in neighbour- 
ing alienated and Government villages show no notable difference. 
Holders in alienated villages never have the help of advances or 
tagdi ; on the other hand they are allowed much more freedom and 
much greater delay in paying their rents than in Government 
villages. Most landholders in nnsurveyed alienated villages are 
mirasdd/rs and pay a fixed rent, the rest are yearly tenants or upris. 
The mirdsddrs’ payments are generally made subject to a yearly 
pdhani or inspection, when remissions are allowed if the crops are 
poor. Kadim or old inamddrs, that is alienees of land revenue whose 
grants or indms are of older date than the grant of the proprietor 
or indmddr of the village, pay the Government their original judi 
or quit-rent. The tenants pay their rents in cash and never in 
grain. In alienated villages not under the survey settlement the 
rates vary, but one rupee or two shillings the higha or about three- 
quarters of an acre, is an ordinary rate for dry crop and 8s. or 10s. 
(Rs. 4 or 6) for garden land. Where the survey has not been 
introduced, other modes of assessment in use in alienated villages are 
tahJcub or standing over, that is withholding the levy of the full 
assessment so long as the land continues in the occupancy of a 
certain tenant ; istdva that is a growing assessment after a specified 
period ; and thoka or lump, a rental levied on a field irrespective of 
its area. Istdva and thorn are uncommon. The usual dry crop acre 
rate of about 2s. 8d. (Be. 1 a higha) is apparently higher than the 
Government rate, but concessions probably reduce it to about the 
same. Ho arrangements are made to meet the case of a tenant 
improving his field, digging a well in it, or turning it from dry crop 
to rice land. In most cases if a tenant permanently improves the 


' Mr. Elphioston, Collector, 332 of 16th January 1884. 
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Except in 1873 ■when it was 561 the number of this class of cases 
varied from 132 out of 4248 in 1880 to 233 out of 4997 in 1882. 
In 923 or 18'47 per cent of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money 
due were executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of 
these 652 or 13‘05 per cent were executed by the sale of immovable 
property and 271 or 5*42 per cent by the sale of movable property. 
The number of attachments or sales of immovable property varied 
from 4858 in 1873 to 467 in 1881 and of movable property from 
1978 in 1874 to 233 in 1881. During the thirteen years ending 1882 
the number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors vatied 
from 325 in 1871 to thirty-five in 1877. Except in 1871 and 1876 
when there was a slight increase, during the eight years ending 
1877 the numbers gradually fell from 325 in 1S71 to thirty-five in 
1877. During the remaining five years, the number rose from 
thirty-five in 1877 to 216 in 1878, fell to thirty-six in 1880, and 
again rose to 1.53 in 1882. The following t.able shows that during 
the same thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners 
varied from 102 in 1870 to fifteen in 1880 and 1881 : 


Ahmadnagar Cifil PrUontrs, IS70.1SS3. 
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The folloiving statement shows in bahular form the working of tho 
district civil courts durinc the thirteen voara ondins 1882 : 
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Almadnagar Civil Courts, 7570-7555— coatiniicd. 
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In Ahmadnagar, besides the ordinary registration, there is a 
special branch of registration called Village Registration, which 
works under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Rwief ^ct. The work of 
ordinary registration employs eleven sub-registrars all of them 
special or iull-time officers. One of these sub-registrars is stationed 
at each of the sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to super- 
vision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £354 (Rs. 3-540) and the charges to £4/2 
(Rs. 4720), thus showing a deficit of £118 (Rs. 1180). Of 1464, the 
total number of registrations, 1341 related to immovable property, 
ninety-nine to movable property, and twenty-four were wills. Of 
1341 documents relating to immovable property, 303 were mortgage 
deeds, 764 deeds of sale, 135 leases, and fifty-nine miscellaneous 
deeds! Including £37,343 (Rs. 3,73,430) the value of immovaWo 
property transferred, the total’ value of 
reeistration amounted to £40,052 (Rs. Village 

Registration under the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act employs 
forty-nine village registrars, all of whom are special or full-time 
officers. Besides the forty-nine village registrars, every sub-re^strar 
is also a village registrar within the limits of his charge, 
and is responsible for the issue of re^stration books to vdlago 
registrars and for the monthly accounts of the 
Under the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act »■ special officer for 
the district caUed Inspector of ViUage 

to examine the village registry offices. In additioA to supervision 
bv the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny under 
the control of the Inspector General of 

L SJed on by the Divisional Inspector. According to the 
regSton report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts under 
Sf Sran ALiculturists’ Relief Act for that year amounted to 
£594 (Rs 5940 ) and the charges to £1074 (Rs. 10, 740), thus showing 
deSoiE £480 (Rs. 4800). Of 20,324, the total number of registra- 
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tions 8294 related to immovable property and 12,030 to movable 
property. Of 8294 documents relating to immovable property 2219 
were mortgage deeds, 1163 deeds of sale, twenty-five deeds 
of gift, 4555 leases, and 330 miscellaneous deeds. Including 
£63,400 (Rs. 6,34,000) the value of immovable property 
transferred, the total value of property affected by registration 
amounted to £130,090 (Rs. 13,00,900). . The introduction of 
village registration into the district has prejudicially affected the 
operations of ordinary registration. Compared with the registration 
figures of 1878-79 those of 1882-83 show a reduction of 2265 or 
nearly sixty-one per cent in the number of registrations, of £471 
(Rs.4710) or fifty-seven per cent in fees, and of £62,073 (Es. 6,20,730) 
or nearly sixty-eight per cent in the vdue of property affected. 

During the calendar year 1883, sixty village registrars appointed 
under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879 registered 
12,120 documents ; seventy-six conciliators disposed of 11,232 appli- 
cations and under sections 44 and 45 of the Act forwarded 1630 
agreements to courts; twenty-nine village miinsifi decided 563 
cases ; and under chapter 11 of the Act nine sub-judges decided 
3440 cases. 

The Ahmadnagar Arbitration Court was established on the 13th 
of June 1876 at the suggestion of a Poona pleader and was called 
the Ahmadnagar Panchayat or Ahmadnagar Court of Juries. OTie 
institution was managed by a body of five members and had 
an establishment of six men on a monthly pay of £3 14s. (Es. 37). 
The arbitrators received no pay, but to meet the expenses one 
per cent fee was levied on all claims and a service fee of Hd. to 4s. 
(Rs. -jV ■ 2) charged. The fee was subject to increase in propor- 
tion to the number of plaintiffs and defendants. An additional 
fee of IJd. (1 o.) for every two miles was charged when the 
processes were to be served outside the town. Subsistence 
allowance to witnesses was charged at rates fixed by Government. 
Arbitrators served in turns each'for two days ; at the end of their 
term if any case was unfinished the arbitrators were obliged to , 
remain in oflice until it had been decided. The court worked about 
eighteen months ending November 1877, during which time 176 suits 
were disposed of by thirty arbitrators. In certain oases the late 
judge of the Small Cause Court took objections to the filing of awards, 
and examined arbitrators as witnesses ; arbitrators and townsmen 
soon ceased to take interest; the 1876-77 famine prevented people 
from filing suits ; and thus the court was closed. In 1879 Sir William 
Wedderburn, the then District Judge, tried to revive the court, 
but the attempt failed, probably owing to the death of its organizer 
and to the want of interest shown by the people. 

At present (1884) twenty-seven officers share the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. Of these, eight, including the District 
Magistrate, are magistrates of the first class and nineteen are 
magistrates of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates 
of the first class three are covenanted European civiliams, two 
are European uncovenanted civil officers namely the hvzur deputy 
collector and the cantonment magistrate, and three aro Natives, 
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of whom one is a districi; deputy collector and two are mdmlat- 
dflrs exercising first class powera Tie District Magistrate has a 
general supervision over the whole district. In 1383 the District 
Magistrate decided fifteen original and twenty-seven appeal cases 
and the seven first class magistrates decided 909 original cases. 
Three of the first class magistrates invested with appellate powers 
decided eleven appeals against the decisions of the second and third 
class magistrates in their revenue charges. The liuzur deputy 
collector has magisterial charge of the town of Ahmadnagar and the 
cantonment magistrate of the cantonment. Except the two mdmlat- 
dars exercising first class powers the remaining first class magis- 
triites exercise magisterial powers over their revenue charges. This 
gives them each an average area of 1962 square miles containing about 
225,842 people. Of magistrates of the second and third classes 
there are nineteen, all of them natives of India. Of these one is a 
member of the native civil service exercising second class powers over 
an area of 779 square miles and about 73^701 people. The average 
charge of the romaining eighteen second and third class magistrates 
was 327 square miles with a population of 34,195. In 1883 these 
magistrates decided 1333 original cases. Besides their magisterial 
duties these officers exercise revenue powers as mamlatdars, mahdl- 
karis, or head clerks of mdmlatddrs. Besides these magistrates, 
1377 village headmen were entrusted with petty magisterial powers 
under section 14 of the Bombay Village Police Act VIII of 1867. 
Of tbe whole number eight bold commissions under section 15 of 
the Act. 


Tbe revenue headman or fatil as a rule performs the duties^ of a 
police headman and is assisted by one to twenty-four jaglyas or 
watchmen. The patil or headman, as a rule, is a Kunbi and his 
office is hereditary. Pdtils are under the direct orders of the 
District Magistrate, and their nomination and ffismissal rest with 
tbe Cnmmmsioner of the division. The jaglyas or watchmen are 
generally Bhils, Mdngs, and Eamoshis, and a few are Mhdrs and 
Musalmdns. They are paid either in cash or land, and them 
number varies with the population and traffic of the place. At 
Kharda, through which a large quantity of goods passes from 
British territories into the Nizdm's country, the number of jdglyas 
or watchmen is twenty-four. The system of patrol by the ffistnct 
nolice is carried on in the regular way, each post having its 
appointed area which is patrolled by the officers and men in charge 

of the post. 

The chief local obstacles to the disoovey of crime and the co^ 
■viotlon of offenders are the neighbourhood of the Nizdm s county 
to the whole of the east side of the dmtnct, the^d hilly and tiimly 
.^nnnla+pd naTts of tho Pfruer and Efihun sab-dmsions, and the 

ITpt, 1876 41. 

agrarian offences consisted merely of attempts by entry on, ^nd 
cultivation of, lands in dispute to assert o^ersbip. ® bf the 

tors then began to be bardpressed for the payment of debts by the 
•™lenders®and in desperation they rose against them and 
commuted many outrages. The first outbreak was at Eolgaon m 
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Except tlie Superintendent who was a European and two officers 
one a European and the other a Eurasian, the members of the police 
force were all natives of India. ' Of these thirty officers and 186 men 
were Muhammadans, nine officers and fourteen men Brahmans, 
seven officers and fifty-one men Eajputs, three officers and eight men 
Rdmoshis, and fifty-six officers and 253 men Hindus of other castes. 
One was a Pdrsi, and one a Christian. 

The returns of offences for the nine years ending 1 882 show a total 
of 118 murders, twenty-eight culpable homicides, 115cases of grievous 
hurt, 306 gang and other robberies, and 33,494 other offences. During 
these nine years the total number of offences gave a yearly average 
of 3785 or one offence for eveiy 198 of the population. The num- 
ber of murders varied from five in 1874 to nineteen in 1879 and 
averaged thirteen j culpable homicides varied from one in 1874, 
1875, 1876, and 1881 to eight in 1879 and averaged three; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from five in 1877 and 1878 to twenty-six in 
1882 and averaged thirteen ; gang and other robberies varied from 
thirteen in 1875 to sixty in 1877 and averaged thirty -fonr; and 
other offences varied from 2647 in 1876 to 4756 in 1879 and 
averaged 3722 or 98‘33 per cent of the whole. Of the whole num- 
ber of persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-four per 
cent in 1874 to sixty-nine per cent in 1878 and averaged fifty per cent. 
The percentage of stolen property recovered varied from twenty, 
seven in 1879 and 1881 to sixty-seven in 1876. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Crime and Police, 1S74-18S2. 


Yna. 

OlTBKCES AMI C0XTICn0.N9. 

Uurdar and Attempts to Mui^er. 

Culpable Homicide. 

Grievous Hurt. 

Gases. 

Arrests. 

Conno- 

tionS’ 

Percent' 

age. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

ConviO'PcTCEfnt* 
tions. 1 age. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

JS74 

5 

6 

1 

16 

1 

2 



9 

21 

1876 
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11 

6 

46 

1 

2 

... 

... 

13 

21 

3876 

8 

a 

0 

60 

1 

1 

... 

... 

8 

9 

1877 

IS 

13 

i 

80 

4 

7 

... 

... 

6 

S 

1878 

16 

23 

7 

26 

0 

11 

1 

9 

5 

11 

1879 

19 

19 

7 

86 

8 

U 

8 

27 

10 

11 

18S0 

17 

25 

6 

2o 

4 

8 

... 

». 

16 

16 

1881 

18 

11 

8 

11 

1 

1 

... 

... 

24 

SO 

1SS2 
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21 

6 

25 

2 

2 

2 

ICO 

26 

29 

Total ... 

us 

lii 

H 

29 

28 

40 

6 

16 

115 

164 


Veax. 

I 

e 

1 

'-contloued. 

Qrieroua Hurt. 

Dacoities and Bobberies. 

Olber Offences. 

ConriC' 

tiODS. 

Percent- 

age. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic* 

tiona. 

Percent- 

aga 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Conric. 

tions. 

Percent- 

age. 



89 

17 

107 

2Q 

IB 

STll 

7021 

2380 

84 


7 

S$ 

15 

73 

SI 

S9 

5252 

5254 

ssos 

30 



45 

29 

130 

64 

46 

2647 

4206 

2020 

48 


8 

100 

60 

S90 

183 

46 

8880 

6655 

4268 

64 


7 

61 

SO 

104 

47 

45 

4049 

6399 

4456 

69 


5 

45 

44 

148 


35 

4756 

6661 

8873 

5S 


8 

42 

43 

76 

7 

g 

3086 

5322 

2335 

43 


IS 

48 

SI 

81 

12 

14 

8080 

8511 

1488 

42 

1832 !!! 

4 

14- 

S9 

S6 

7 

2 

8034 

4634 

1778 

39 

Total ... 

es 

i6 

3QS 

1156 ^ 

4M 

27 

33,494 

«,57» 

25,208 
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Ahmadnagar Crime and Police, 1874- 1882— coatumed. 


Yzail 

OiTTXCEs AND Cosvicnoxs— Continued. 

Total. 

Property. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Conrie- 

tions 

Percent* 

age. 

Stoleo. 

Bccot- 

ered. 

Percent- 

age. 

1874 

3743 

71S7 

2408 

34 

8030 

1449 

33 

1875 

8185 

5273 

2641 

50 

30)8 

1050 

64 

1876 

2693 

4SG7 

2094 

48 

2480 

1629 

67 

18/7 

3962 

7063 

4458 

63 

6460 

1852 

34 

1878 

4705 

C34S 

4516 

69 

6373 

2144 

40 

1879 

48J7 

6850 

8941 

57 

6249 

1685 

27 

1880 

4065 

6445 

2355 

45 

4S40 

1335 

28 

1681 

8154 

3634 

1616 

42 

8261 

B65 

27 

1882 

2717 

4725 

1707 

83 

1920 

613 

32 

Total ... 

34,001 

61,067 

25,728 

60 

85,610 

13,531 

30 


Besides the lock-up at each mdmlatdar’s ofiSce there is a district 
jail at Ahmadnagar and five subordinate jails situated at Jamkhed, 
Kopargaon, Nevtlsa, Sangamner, and Shrigonda. The number of 
convicts in the Ahmadnagar and the subsidiary jails on the 31st 
of December 1882 was ninety of whom seventy-six were males and 
fourteen females. During the year 1883, 360 convicts of whom 
320 were males and forty females were admitted, and 347 of whom 
309 were males and thirty-eight females were discharged. During 
the year the daily average of prisoners was 102 and at the close 
of the year the number of convicts was 103 of whom eighty-seven 
were males and sixteen females. Of these forty males and eleven 
females were sentenced to imprisonment for not more than one year; 
sixteen males and one female for over one year and not more 
than two years j eighteen males for more than two years and not 
more than five years ; and two males and two females for more than 
five years and not more than ten years. Ten males and two females 
were under sentence of transportation. The daily average number 
of sick was 4'6. During the year four prisoners died in hospital. 
The total yearly cost was £903 (Rs. 9030) or an average of £8 1 7s. 
(Rs. 884) for o^oh prisoner. 
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Ttii: oarlicst lialancG-slicet. of tlie district ns at present constituted 
is for 1870-71. Hxcliisivo of .C2!),(iOG (Rs. 2)96, GCO), the ndjustmeut 
on account of alionalod lands, ) ho fetal transactions entered in the 
distvicl. balnnce-shpct for 1882-83 amounted tinder receipts to 
£21.%7I8(I?s.2J,57,180) nfrainM £2.38,070 (Rs. 2.3,80,700) in 1870-71, 
,'iiid uiuler charges to £216,871 (Ks. 21,08,710) n^ninst £268,934 
{Rs. 26, .89, .310). Ijcaving nsido dcpnrtmonfal miscellanDons receipts 
inifl payments in return for sorviccs rendered, such as post and 
felefp-aph rc‘cei]its, tlio revenue for 1882-83 under nil heads 
imperial, provincial, local, and mnnicipal, came to £155,987 
<Rs. ].l,.‘in,h70),’ or, on n popninfion of 751,228, an individual share 
oi -Js. 2d. (Rs. 27 >.i). During the last Ihirteon yeans the following 
chaiitrm. hfivo taken pl.ico tmder the chief hc.ads of receipts and 
■charp's. 

L'liid revenue receipts, avliiclrform forty-one percent of the entire 
revenue of (he dis(ric(, have fallen from £1.36,568 to £100,031 
(Rs,18,6.'),080-Rs. 10,09,310). Kxce]il.in(hcl87G-77fnmmc when they 
amounted ioi;S!l,)‘17 (R«. .8,-31,170), fhqj' varied betivcen £167,176 
(Rs. l.’>,71,760) in im-70 mul £100,9.31 (H.s. 10,09,310) in 1882-83 
and iiveraecd £127,2.7.7 (Rs. 12,72,-7.70). Land revenue charges hove 
falhm from L27>,435 to .t2‘l,3dG (11s. 2,54,350 -Rs. 2, 43, 460). The 
following hfalei/ieiil allows the land revenue collected in each of the 
tliirleun years ending the .3lKt of Mnreh 18.S3* 

yl/tnnffnfrf/ur /^om/ ffrrfUf/r, /S70^/JfSSi 


Vriii. 

Aimitjnt i 

VrAB. 

1 ArPoitnt, j 

True 

Amount. 

iKon 
>►7) 72 

IhM* 7R 

IH4 7A . 

£ 

yr/Ai 

I"r,;rts 

) '7.</7 

1‘*7flT7 
j-jrrn 
JH!* Tii 

1 47 1 

I M2.rM j 

I ]. *0/1(1 1 
1 iCfMO 1 

IA7PM .. 
IKSO .. 

If*!.*!? 

... 

£ 

124.0^2 
J.'J Os^ 
too,m 


Slntnn rcof'ipis IiHVo fiilTcn from £2/,180 tO'.CD3/0 (Rs.2, 71,800- 
Rs. 9.3,700), and charges from £1032 to.C317 (Rs. 10,320-Rs. 3170). 
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^Forest receipts liare risen from £2016 (Rs. 26,160) in 1870-71 to 
£5^/1 (Rs. o( ,710) in. 1882-83 and charges from £363 (Es. 3630) to 
£3397 (Rs. 33,970). 

The following table shows the amounts realized from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 and 1882-83. The variety 
of rates and incidence prevents any satisfactory comparison of the 
results ; 


Ahmadnagar Atsessed T<ax*, XS70-1SS3 


Veas. 

Amount 

Teas. 

Amotmi 

Yzkt. 

Amount 

Income Tax. 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

£ 

7074 

:!027 

1650 

Soli-carietth 

turalTax. 

1871-72 

£ 

3450 

Liefnt* Tot. 
1878-70 
187'».S0 
18«0-S1 

1851- S2 

1852- S3 

£ 

7512 

74^*3 

AVO 

33''4 

8547 


Military charges have fallen from £95,273 (Rs. 9, .52,730) in 
1870-71 to £40,653 (Rs. 4,06,530) in 1882-83. 

Registration receipts have fallen from £1641 (Rs. 16,410) in 
1870-71 to £618 (Rs.6180) in 1882-83, and charges have risen from 
£1089 (Rs. 10,890) to £1230 (Rs. 12,300). 

Education receipts have fallen from £4743 (Rs. 47,430) in 
1870-71 to £609 (Rs. 5090) in 1882-83, and charges have risen from 
£2066 (Rs. 20,050) to £2232 (Rs. 22,320). 

Police receipts have risen from £302 (Rs. 3020) in 1870-71 to 
£740 (Rs. 7400) in 1882-83 and charges from £12,516 (Rs. 1,25,160) 
to £16,545 (Rs. 1,55,450). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £38,383 (Rs. 3,83,830) in 
1870-71 to £99,572 (Rs. 9,95,720) in 1882-83 and transfer expenditure 
has fallen from £57,175 (Rs. 6,71,750) to £44,668 (Rs. 4,46,680). 

In the following balance sheet the figures shown in black on both 
sides of the 1870-71 and 1882-83 accounts are both adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item of £29,666 (Rs. 2,90,600) .against 
£31,125 (Rs. 3,11,250) in 1870-71 represents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On 
the debit side the items of £5246 (Rs. 52,460) in 1882-83 against 
£6759 (Rs. 67,590) in 1870-71 under Land Revenue and £809 
(Rs. 8090) in 1882-83 against £347 (Rs. 3470) in 1870-71 under 
police are rentals of the lands granted for service to village headmen 
and watchmen. The item of £23,611 (Rs. 2,36,110) in 1882-83 
against £24,019 (Rs. 2,40,190) in 1870-71 shown under allowances 
and assignments represents the rental of lands granted to hereditory 
oflScers whose services have been dispensed with and of religious 
and charitable land grants :* 
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1 Cash allovranccs to nllage and district officers who render service are treated as 
actual charges and debited to land revenue. 
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Alimadmgar Balance Sheet, 1870-71 and 188Z-8S. 


RpcErrrs. 



ClIAROES. 1 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1882-33. 

' Head. 

1870-71 

188283 



£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Tiand 

... 

188,568 

100,931 

Land 

25,485 

24,846 



31,125 

29,666 


6759 

5246 

Stamps 


27,180 

0370 

Stamps 

1032 

817 

Excise 


7172 

6851 

Excis'd 

2 

S59 

Justice 

... 

1263 

672 

T....;— f Civil 

8896 

22, €3^ 

Forests 


2010 

6771 

Justice j oriniinj, 

6070 

5933 

Assessed Taxes ... 


7074 

3548 

Forests 

363 

8397 

Miscellaneous 

... 

241 

117 

Ailonanccsand Assignments .. 

0786 

8034 

Interest 


82 

276 


24,019 

23,611 

Public >york8 


4000 

4280 

Pensions 

8574 

4172 

Military 

... 

2052 

2080 

Ecclesiastical 

1134 

1025 

Post 


2203 

10,840 

Miscellaneous 

1341 

2653 

Telegraph 

... 

128 

340 

Public Works 

38,410 

23,553 

Becristration 


1641 

618 

Military 

07.273 

40,663 

Education 

... 

4743 

500 

Post 

2023 

8434 

Police 

... 

302 

740 

Telegraph 

2*4 

513 

Medical 



40 

Registration 

1080 

1230 

Jail 


203 

167 

Education 

2065 

2232 





Police 

12,516 

13,646 






347 

809 





Medical 

836 

1147 





Jail 

1130 

930 





Printing 

141 

22 


Total ... 

109,037 

146,140 

Total ... 

211,769^ 

172,203 

Trantfer Items. 



2^ane/er Items. 



Deposits 

... 

4213 

10,862 

Deposits 

3627 

14,663 

Cash Remittances 

. . 

13,058 

68,326 

Cash Remittances 

36,001 

15,31)0 

Pension Funds ... 

.. 

182 

7 

Interest 

1067 

StT 

Local Funds 

... 

20,050 

20,347 

Local Funds 

16.400 

14,168 


Total ... 

3S,3S3 

00,572 

Total ... 

67,176 

44,663 

Grand Total ... 

288,070 

245.718 

Grauo Totai, ... 

268.934 

216,871 



31,125 

29,666 


31.125 

29,666 


Revenue other than Imperial, 

Since 1863 district local funds have been collected to promote rural 
education, and to supply roads, ■wells, rest-houses, dispensaries, and 
other u-seful works. In 1882-83 the receipts amounted to £20,34.7 
(Rs. 2,03,470) and the expenditure to £14,158 (Rs. 1,41,580). The 
local fund revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of' 
one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. In 1 S82-SS 
the snecial land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road 
fund and the rest as a school fund yielded a revenue of £8685 
(Rs. 86,850). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school-fee fund, yielded £2868 
(Rs. 28,680). Government and private contributions amounted to 
£8752 (Rs. 87,520) ; and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of revenue amounted to £40 (Rs. 400). This revenue is 
administered by district and sub-divisional committees partly of 
ofScial and partly of private members. The district committees 
consist of the Collector, the assistant and deputy collectors, the 
executive engineer, and education inspector as ofScial, and the 
nronrietor of an alienated village and six landholders as non- 
offimal members. The sub-divisional committees consist of an 
as'istant collector, the mdmlatdar, a public works officer, aud the 
deputy education inspector as official, and the proprietor of an 
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alienated •rillago and three landholders as non-official memhers. 
The sub-divisional committees bring their requirements to the 
notice of the district committee who prepare the budget. For 
administrative purposes the district local funds are divided into 
two sections, one set apart for public works the other for instruction. 
The receipts and disbursements during the year 1SS2-83 were; 


Ahmadnagar Local Funds, 1SS2-SS. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

RECBirrs. 

1 CtfAROES. 

T\t o-thirds of Land Cefia 

Tolls 

Forties 

Cattle Pound 

Contributions 

MUcelUncous 

5796 . 
S8S 

214 

8S6 

COOCi 

25 

Establishment 

Kew W<H'k8 . . 

Repairs .... 

Medical Charges 

Miscellaneous 

Balance SXst March 18S3 ... 

£ 

l*i27 

7178 

EH) 

1710 

541 

Total ... 

14,732 

Total 

14,732 

IKSTRUCTION. 

It&cEirrs. 

CUAROES. 

Balance 1st April 1832 

One-third of Land Cess . . 

School Fee Fund 

Contributions Oovemraont . . 

Do. Fiirate 

Mlsccllnneous 

£ 

U16 

2SS9 

lf64 

1728 

118 

15 

School Charges 

Scholar<)hip4 .. 

School Bouses, 

Bo. do. Repairs 
Misccllaneoas 

BaUnce Slit March 18S3 

£ 

6633 

178 

357 

811 

114 

137 

Totnl 

«i30 

Total 

0730 


There are three municipalities at Ahmadnagar, Bhingar, and 
Sangamner. Of these the Ahmadnagar municipality is a city 
municipality, and those at Bhingar and Sangamner are town 
municipalities. The Ahmadnagar city municipality is administered 
by a body of commissioners with the Collector as president. The 
town municipalities at Bhingar and Sangamner are administered by 
a body of commissioners with the Collector as president and the 
assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-dmsion as vice- 
nresident. In 1882-83 the district municipal revenues amounted to 
£7630 (Rs. 76,300), of which £2838 (Rs. 28,380) were from octroi 
dues, £1026 (Rs. 10,260) from house tax, and £3706 (Rs. 37,600) 
from miscellaneous sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 3Ut 

of March Ahmadnagar Municipal Details, IS82-SS. 



Bate. 

Pbotle, 

18SI. 

Receuts 


Octroi 

1{0U«C 

Tax. 

Mi-oclls* 

ncous. 

ToUl. 

ac. 

DENCE. 

.dhmodnagar ... 
Bhingdr 
Sangamnox ... 

1851 

1657 

ISbO 

Total 

82,903 

5100 

879(3 

£ 

2450 

£ 

743 

161 

122 

£ 

S41C 

272 

78 

£ 

COX) 

43J 

5S9 

t. d. 

4 0 

1 0 

1 4 

46,605 

233S 

10.>0 

3700 

7C30 

3 2 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In ] 882-83 there were 253 Government Fchon]= or nn avemce of 
one school for every 5'45 inhabited villages with lO.i'./l nmos end 
an average attendance of 9714 or 4'82 per cent of 201,285, the 
whole population between six and fourteen years of age. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Ddurntinnal 
Inspector North-East Division^ the schooling of the di-tnci n.as 
conducted by a local staff 4-10 strong. Of tlic'c one w.a« a deputy 
educational inspector drawing a yearly pay of £lstl (11^. I'-mt) 
with general charge over all the schools of the di^-tnet except the 
high school and the four anglo-vernacular schooK, one an n=-i'-t- 
ant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly pay of C'.'O 
(Es, 900), and the rest were masters and a«)st.ant masters iMth 
yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £210 (Rs GO-2100). 

Excluding superintendence charges, the tot.al ^expenditure on 
account of these schools amounted to £7l0.j (Rs. < 1, 0.501, tif winch 
£2484 (Rs. 24,840) were paid by Government and .£4921 (Rs. 19,210) 
from local and other funds. 

In 243 of 233 the total number of schools, M.anithi only w.as 
taught and in three Hindnststni. In six of the rc^t iii<.inirlion wii« 
given both in English and Mnr.4thi;nnd one nas a hieli^srhonl 
teaching English and two classical languages, Sanskrit and Pi rsi.-m, 
up to the standard recjtiired to pass the Universiiy enii.iiiee l<“l 
examination. Oftho2‘l8 Jlanlthi schools 22.i were for boys .nid 
eighteen for girls. 

‘ Before the Board of Edneation commenced operations in 1819, 
there were a few iii(ligcnon.s cicineiitnry f-ch^ols sralteml o^l■^ 
the district, which wore mostly conducted by Br.'llimniis But inore 
than ninety per cent of the villages were without schooK Jho 
Bo.ard of Education opened cdemeulary .schools in most of the Inrw 
villages and in 1830 there were thirty of these institutions attended 
by 1727 pupils. In 1S35, when Ibo Dep,artiiieut of Public JuMriic- 
tion was constituted, flie org.anir.ation of tlic.se schools was grisaflj 
improved. From 1803, when the voluntaiy education tx-s w.as 
first levied, the extension of primary education nas vitrorou-ly 
taken in hand; and in 1872-73 the department was maintaiiiing 
196 schools of this class attended by 8682 scholars. In 
there were 249 local-cess schools under the supervision of the 


’ ContribiitMl by Mr. H. T. Jacob, EaucntioDal lu-TKctorKortb-Lail Divuion. 
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Besides tlie Gorernment and aided scliools there wore ninety-six 
private elementary schools which received no aid from public 
funds, but were under the inspectiou of the department or of the 
District Committee. Thej' were attended by 2012 pupils. Almost 
all of these aro secular schools maintained by and for Hindus. Few, 
if any of thoin. can truce back their existence beyond the third 
generation, while many are known to have been very recently 
opened. The schools are usually held in the houses of rich 
men, Occasionally a private house is lent by the villagers rent-free 
or the school is accommodated in tbo village chdviU or in a temple 
or mosque. They are open to all except the lowest classes, and are 
chiefly attended by the sons of tradesmen and artisans. Brdhmans 
mostly prefer the cess schools managed by the Bducational Depart- 
ment. There are no such schools for girls, and Hindu parents very 
r.srely send their dannliters to the boj’s schools. The Muhammadan 
primary schools, on the other hand, arc freely attended by children 
of both sexes, though the boys are the more numerous. The 
medium of instruction is Marathi in tho Hindu schools. Many 


schools teach only writing, others writing and multiplication tables; 
but many town-schools conform to the departmental standards 
of instruction. B.ach morning at about six the schoolmaster, 
who is in some cases a Brahman and tho priest of many of the 
families who-.o children attend the school, goes round the srillago 
and rollecis In's pupils. For tho first half hour a hhupiili or invoca- 
tion to the Sun, iSarasvati, Ganpati, or some other deity, is chanted 
bv the whole ‘•ehool. After this tho boys, who can write, trace tho 
lelteis of their I'illds or copy-slips with a diy pen, the object of this 
exercise being to give free play to the fingers and wrist and to 
accustom them to the sweep of tho letters. When the tracing 
lesson is over, tho boys begin to write copies ; and the youngest 

children who Imvo been hitherto merely looking on are taken in 

liand either by the master’s son or bj- one of the elder pupils. 
’J'he m.'istor himself generally confines liis attention to one^ or two 
of the oldest iinpil.s and to those ivlioso instruction he has stipulated 
to finibh within a given time. All the pupils are seated in one 
Miiall room or veranda. 'J'lic school breaks up about nine or ten, 
and rcasvcmbles at two in tlie .afternoon. The concluding lesson 
is given at •! i’.m. For tliis tho boys are ranged m two rows 
facing each other, while two of the elder pupils stand at one 
end between the two rows and dictate the miiltipbcation-tables, 

step by step, for the rest of tbo boys to shout after them in 

elioriis. When this is over the school is dismissed, and the master 
personally conducts the younger cliiWren to their homes The 
1)0 VS ETol. a holiday on each of the Iliudu feasts and fasts, and 
twice a month on Amdvdi^ija or no-moon day and Paurmma or 
fiill-moon day. In linryost time many of the rural indigenous 
Rchools are entirely closed. It is .still the practice in some indigenous 
ficbools, though the custom is rapidly dying out, for the pupils on 
llie ovoof Amdvdstjti and Pauritima to perform the ceremony of 
ViiHinija or slatc-wor.sliip. A (inarter of an anna, a betelnut, one 
pomid (.’. shn-) of grain, a little saffron and turmeric, and a few 
lowers are laid uiioii tho slate of each pnpil as offerings to Saras- 
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vati tie goddess of learning. Before tiese eacli boy rovercntlv 
bows down, and then places the slate for a few minutes on lus bead. 
The master afterwards appropriates the offerings. The indigenom 
primary schools have slowly but steadily increased in numbers. 
There is also a general improvement observable in their management 
and method of teaching, which is both directly and indirectly due to 
the operations of the Educational Department. The tuition fees cb,nr<r- 
ed in indigenous schools vary from |d. (i a.) to 4.y. (Rs. 2) a month. 
In some villages in lieu of fees the schoolmaster receives a fiseil 
annual income from the villagers, or, if a Muhammadan, from the 
mosque funds. It is also a common practice for the master to agree 
to instruct a pupil in certain subjects within a given time for a lump 
payment, which is sometimes as much ns £10 (Rs. 100). It is not 
uncommon for the master to receivo a present in money, clothes, or 
grain, when a pupil begins to learn his multiplication tables, and 
again when he begins the alphabet ; and similar presents are made 
on the occasion of tbe boy’s m.arri.age and thread ceremonies. In 
most mosque schools it is a standing rule that each pupil should 
pay the master gd. (Ju-) and a cake or bread every Thursday, though 
this rule is often modified so os to onablo tho mnstor to rocoivo the 
bread by daily instalments. On the wbolo it is estimated that tho 
master of a village school gets about from 10.v. to 1C*. (Rs. 6-8) a 
month and in town schools twico as much or oven £5 (Rs. 60). 


The first girls school was opened at Ahmadnagar in 1810. In 
1808 there wore fifty-nine names on tho rolls with an avorago ntboiid- 
ance of 23’2. In 1872-73, an additional school was opened in tho 
same place and the number of pupils in both tho schools amountod 
to 148, of whom seven wero P.irsis and tho rest Hindus. In 
1832-83 there were ninoteou schools with 1123 names and an 
average attendance of o98'5. 

The 1881 census returns give for tho chief races of tho district 
tho following proportion of persons able to road and write. Of 
706 567 the total Hindu population, 7973 (males 7717, fomalos 2.1G) 
or 1-13 per cent below fittecn and 1231 (males 1213, fomalos 18) or 
OT 7 per cent above fifteen years of ago wero under instructicn ; 
793 (males 770, fomalos 23) orO’l I per cent below fifteen and 19,109 
(males 19,077, females 122) or 272 per cent above fifteen were 
Sructed : 270,913 (males 133,711, females 137,2:12) or 38 ;i.5 per 
cent below fifteen and 406,418 (males 196,026, females 210,392) or 
57 -5“'' per cent above fifteen wore illiterate. Of .■!9,.'592 tlio total 
Mu^alman population, 577 (rn.iles 558, fem.sles 19) or J-46 per cunt 
below fifteen and 96 (innlc.s 92, females 4) or 0-2-1 jier cent above 
fitteon were under instruction ; 71 (males 70, female 1) or 018 per 
cent below fifteen and 855 (males 8H, females 1-1) or 2-] 6 per rent 
fifteen were instructed; 14,850 (males 7:501, females 7549) or 
37-50 per cent below fifteen and 2:5,143 (males 11,2/1, females 
11 OO-’l or 5S'4G per cent above fifteen v.'ere illiterate. Of 4821 
Chn-rians 461 (males 32.3, females or 9 56 per cent lirdow 
fifr/en'-md 79 (males 71, fem.-des fc) or l-fil percent .above fifteen 
V.-, re under in-truefion ; 94 (mal-s .V;, females I () or 1-9.-, p<T cent 

low- fifteen and 1212 (m.al. ^ 99-, f.-rnales 214) or 2.yl f J»-r 
-love fiittLn wt-re ir.-tructed ; .and 1215 (males ujH, females Cd/) or 
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25-82 per cent below fifteen and 1730 (males S5G, female? 8741 or 
do-89 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Tlie details are : 


Ahmadnagar Tr^frucfhn, ISSL 


lender 

JTnstructfon, 

Bolow Fifteen. 
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1 
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Total ... 

358,614 

348,013 

705,557 

20,103^19.480 

39.592 

2S5C 
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Before 1865-66 no returns were prepared arranging tlic pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement show? that 
of the two chief races of the district the Musalmnns have the larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : 


Pupilt by Race, 1S65-GG and 1SS3-SS. 



1865-OG. 

1SS2-S3 

Race. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 

ajreof 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age of 
Pupils 

School 

grtintr 

popnJatioD 

PcrccntAtrc 
on prh » I 

(Toine j>opu 

lation 

Hindus 

3621 

92*06 

11.993 

87 77 

IS9,'!<9 

6-3 

5Iusa1m&n8 

203 

C74 

1511 

ll-OS 

10.C33 

14 2 


Of 13,674 the total number of pupils in Government schnoU at 
the end of 1882-83, 3454 or 25-23 per cent were Bnahmans, ] ■»2 or 
1-11 per cent were Kshatriyas, 58 or 0-42 per cent were Kaya'-th 
Frabhus, 246 or 1-80 per cent were Lingdyats, 386 or 2‘82 per cent 
were Jains, 1284 or 9-40 per cent were trading cla??es, .361.') or 
26-45 per cent were Kunbis or cultivators, 1207 or 8-83 per cent 
were artisans, 396 or 2-90 per cent were shopkeepers, .327 or 2 10 
per cent were labourers, 371 or 2-71 per cent were low-castes Mochis 
and others, 507 or 3-70 per cent were of miscellaneous ca?tc«, 13 or 
O'lO per cent were Shaikhs, 113 or 0 82 per cent were Khoj;is and 
Memans, 5 or 0-03 per cent were Syeds, 7 or 0-06 per cent were 
Pathans, 672 or 4-91 per cent were Moghals, 26 or 0-2U per cent were 
Bohoras, 675 or 4-93 per cent were lEydnas, 41 or 0-30 per cent 
were Pdrsis, 9 or 0-07 per cent were Jews, and S9 or 0-60 per cent 
were aboriginal or hill tribes. 

In 1882-83 there were 682 low-caste pnpils attending the Govern- 
ment and non-government schools in Ahmadnagar. Of these 140 
attended the low-caste schools specially opened for them in the city 
of Ahmadnagar, and the remaining 542 were scattered in different 
schools. In all the cess-schools they are made to sit separately either 

n 772—73 
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in the school-room or in the veranda according to circamstances. 
The shoemakers are not allowed to sit with high-casto Hindus such 
as Brdhmans, Prabhus, Rajputs, and Kunbis, who however raise no 
objection to sitting with the Bhois or fishermen. 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 

Ahmadnagor School Seturnsy JS55-5G, 1S65-GS, anti 1SS2-S3. 
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Ahmadnagar School Scturn^, 18SSS0, 1S6S-6S, and continncd. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

HEALTH. 

The climate of Ahmadnagar is on the whole extremely healthy. In 
the cold season (November- h’ebrnary) the air is dry and invigorating. 
A hot dry wind from the north-west then gradually sets in blowing 
with varying force till the middle of May. This is usually succeeded 
by sultry oppressive weather, lasting, unless tempered by the showers 
which frequently precede the regular burst of the south-west 
monsoon, till the middle of June when the south-west rains set in 
and the climate at once becomes temperate and pleasant. Tho 
chief diseases are fever, rheumatism, and bowel complaints. 

Besides the Ahmadnagar civil hospital, in 18B2 the district had 
three grant-in-aid dispensaries situated at Sangamner, Nevasa, and 
Shevgaon, in which 27,765 out-patients and 393 in-patients wero 
treated at a cost of £1214 (Rs. 12,140). The Ahmadnagar civil 
hospital has a building of its own. In 1882 the most prevalent 
diseases were conjunctivitis, skin diseases, and ague. Cholera 
prevailed slightly in some of the surrounding parts, but no enso 
occurred in the city. Forty-six major surgical operations wore 
performed, including six amputations and three lithotoulios. 
14,757 out-door and 303 in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£873 (Rs. 8730). 

The Sangamner dispensary was opened in 1873, In 1882 
ophthalmia, skin diseases, malarious fevers, and rheumatic affections 
were the prevailing diseases. There was no epidemic. Two major 
operations were performed successfully. 8044 out-patients and 
sixty-one in-patients were treated at a cost of £137 (Rs. 1370). 
Tho Nevdsa dispensary was opened in 1877. In 1882 the prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, chest affections, and 
bowel complaints. Small-pox was prevalent at the end of tbo year. 
105 children were successfully vaccinated. 3023 ont-pationts and 
fourteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £109 (Rs. 1090). 
Tho Shevgaon dispensary was opened in 1870. In 1882 tho 
prevailing diseases wero malarious fevers, ophthalmia, respiratory 
ailcctions, and skin diseases. There was no epidemic, 105 children 
wore successfully vaccinated. Tho total treated wa.s 1041 out- 
patients and fifteen in-patients. The cost was £95 (Rs.950). 

According to tho 1881 census 3893 persons (males 2089, females 
1801) or 0'51 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 3709 (males 1981, females 1728) were Jlindiis ; 171 (males 
103, females CS) Mu-salrndns ; 12 (m<ales 5, females 7) Christiari.s ; 
and one Pdrsi female. Of 3303 the total number of infirm per.sous, 
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147 (males 101, females 46) or 3'77 per cent were of unsound mind j 
3504 (males 1115, females 1389) or 64'32 per cent wero blind; 477 
(males 288, females 189) or 12’25 per cent were deaf and dumb; 
and 765 (males 585, females 180) or 19'65 per cent were lepers. 
The details are; 

Almadna^ar Injimt PfopUt 1S8U 
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Eleven kinds of disease affect the cattle of the district: Pivkt, or 
yellow disease is reported from Shevg.T.on. The eare become cold 
and droop, and the animal lies prostrate and refuses to eat or 
drink. The attack lasts for eight days and after death the body 
turns black. A boil as large as a woodapple is found growing 
on tho liver. Bhenddhja or diawliosa is a disease of common 
occurrence in Sbevgnon, Ragar, and Jdmkhed, but in each of these 
sub-divisions the atfection assumes a different form. In Shevgaon 
the belly swells, and tbe animal snffers much from thirst and 
shivers. In the last stage purging begins and the animal becomes 
emaciated, and falls down and emits a bad smell. The attack 
continues for ton days. After death the body becomes black and the 
liver black and yellow. In Nngar where the disease lasts only for 
four days the ears droop and the animal is said to lose appetite. On 
the liver a boil forms as large as a pea. In Jamkbed the disease 
lasts for only two days, and the animal snffers from discharges 
of saliva from the mouth and a burning sensation over the whole 
body. After death the body turns blackish, Bolhdndya is reported 
from R-flmri and Kopargaon. In Rilhuri the attack is said to last 
for fifteen days, and tbe animal after death presents a dry appearand. 
In Kopargaon the attack lasts for four days. In the first stage the 
aninnal appears sluggish and the abdomen swells. The second stage 
is marked by excessive thirst and loss of appetite, and in the last 
etagc diarrhoea sets in. After death cold water of » 
colour flows from the mouth. IDmrkui is reported from Edhun, 
Natrar Akola, Shrigonda, and Pilrner. In Rahuri where t^ attack 
lasts for a month, the animal’s hoofs swell, saliva passes from the 
mouth and there is loss of appetite. In Nagar the attack lasts for 
fifteen days. In Akola tbe attack lasts from four to ten months; 
mlggots Ire formed in the sore parts both in the Hoofs and m the 
mou^ If the disease takes a fatal turn, the mouth and the hoofs 
Sa emit a bad smell. In PSmer tho attack lasts for two 
■months. Kvhad is reported from Shevgaon. The animal rejects 
food and water, and perspires from the mouth, and gangrene ensues. 
The attack lasts for eight days. After death the body turns 
black and the liver turns black and yellow. Ldlechdrog or the 
saUva disease is reported fromKarjat. It lasts for eight days. 
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Tho following statement shows the sex, religion, and ege of the 
persons primarily vaccinated: 

Ahmadnagar Vaccination Details, 1869-10 and 1S8S-S4, 



PERSOKS PniMAniLT Vaccixatbd. 

Ymn. 

8cx. 

Religion. 

Age. 



Malc«. 

Pcmnlcs 

Wtidu^. 

Musal- 

Pirais. 

Chris* 

Others. 

Under 

One 

Yesj*. 

Above 

Ono 

Year. 

Total. 

isrv 70 .. 

EMI 

/K-iO 

SGBO 

657 

1 

C4 

1129 

4605 

6860 

10.631 

... 


13,1142 

22.571 

ISIQ 

G 

Q6 

SOQ? 

20.1QQ 

mo 

27.885 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, oxclnsive of those 
performed in dispensaries was £626 4s. (Rs. 6262) or about 5|d. 

os.) for each successful case. The entire charge was made up 
of tho follorring items: Supervision and inspection £243 12s. 
(IN. 2436), establishment £368 I4.<t. (Rs. 3687), and contingencies 
£13 18<f. (I?s. 139). Of these the supervisingand inspecting charges 
were met from provincial funds, while £354 6s. (Rs. 3543) were 
borne by tho local funds of the different sub-divisions and £28 6s. 
(Rs. 283) b^' tho Ahmadnagar municipality. 

Tlic total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, for tho thirteen years ending 1883, is 255,212 or an 
aver.ago moH.ility of 10,031, or, according to the 188] census, of 
(wonty-six in ever^' thousand people. Of tho average number of 
deaths 12, .192 or GI'l I per cent were returned ns duo to fevers, 2178 
or 1 1 -09 per cent to cliolcra, 613 or 2*61 per cent to small-pox, 
1989 or 10-13 per cent to bowel complaints, 180 or 0-91 per cent to 
injuries, and 259.3 or 13-20 per cent to miscellaneons diseases. 

An c.'f.aminntion of the returns shows that on an average 12,593 
deaths or G4-1I per cent of (ho total number from all causes were 
duo to fever. As shown below in seven years mortality from this 
cai:so was below (ho average and in six years above it. Of the 
seven years below tlic average, two years 1871 and lS/3 had 
between 7000 and 8000 deaths; four years 1872, 1874, 1880, 
nnd 1882 had between 90ti0 and 11,000 deaths the lowest total 
being 9609 ; nnd one year 1879 had 12,425 deaths. Of the six 
years above (he average, three y®*'*'® 137o 18^6 and 1881 had 
be1w(K-ii 12,000 and 13,000 deaths; one year 1883 had 16,606 
deaths; nnd two years 1877 nnd 1878 Lad between 19,400 and 
20,300 deaths. Of tlio dcatlis from cholera, which amounted to 
23 962 nnd averaged 2178, 7368 or 30-74 per cent happened m 1883 
«jid 4.933 or 20-.;8 per cent in 1875. The other years 
average were, 1877 with 2760, 1881 with 2645, and 18r8 with 2267 
deaths. Of tho five years below the average and above 100, 18/2 
bad 1837 dcatlis, 1870 lind 1115, 1871 had 658. 18/9 h^ 186,, and 
1882 had 182. One year 1880 had eleven deaths; and two years 
1873 and 1874 wero free from cholera. Of the deaths from Mall- 
pox, wlncli nrnounted to 50*12 mid ftYi'i-apcd 613, 2264 or 39 
cf*nt Imppcnc'd in I»72 nnd 1 J ^78 or 36 ' 06 per cout happened in 1877. 
Of tlio four years below the average and above 100, 1873 bad 410 
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deaths, 1883 had 352, 1876 had 350, and 1871 had 204. In none 
of the other years were there more than fifty deaths, the lowest 
number being five in 1879, and two years 1880 and ISSl.being 
completely free from small-pox. Deaths from bowel complaints 
amounted to 25,858 and averaged 1989 . The smallest number of 
deaths from bowel complaints in any one of the thirteen years was 
1236 in 1 880 and the largest was 2884 in 1877. To injuries were 
attributable 2341 deaths in all or an average of 180 j the number of 
deaths varied from 146 in 1876 to 247 in 1878. Deaths from other 
causes varied from 1666 in 1873 to 3649 in 1877 and averaged 
2593. 

During the thirteen years ending 1883 the number of births 
averaged 20,561, or according to the 1881 census twenty-seven to 
the thousand people. The yearly totals vary from 12,113 in 1878 to 
29,386 in 1882. The details are^ : 


Ahmadnagar Births and Deaths, 1S71-18SS. 


VZAS. 

Deatbs. 

Births. 

Cbden. 

SffiiiU* 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Corn- 

plants. 

lajuries. 

Other 

Causes. 

AU 

Causes. 

isn .. 

658 

204 

7267 

1776 

171 

2160 

18,839 

14,163 

18TO ... 

1837 

2254 

10,488 

8078 

176 

2441 

19,868 

12,458 

1813 ... 

... 

410 

7262 

1530 

188 

366D 

11,062 

18,309 

1874 ... 

... 

22 

9669 

2039 

176 

1913 

13,809 

2d, 840 

1878 ... 

4933 

40 

12,963 

8M1 

166 

8047 

23,790 

24,294 

1870 .. 

1116 

SdO 

13,521 

2493 

146 

8015 

20.640 

24,427 

1877 

2760 

1978 

19,424 

8884 

196 

3649 

30,891 

16,808 

1878 ... 

2267 

21 

20,248 

2157 

217 

8015 

27,955 

32,113 

1879 ... 

186 

£ 

12,425 

1481 

201 

2266 

16,964 

18,968 

1880 ... 

11 

Ml 

10,544 

1886 

180 

2124 

14,102 

20.086 

1881 ... 

8646 

... 

18,667 

1709 

165 

3184 

21,270 

84,313 

1883 

182 

6 

10,712 

1S6S 

166 

2224 

14,658 

20,386 

1883 ... 

7368 

352 

15,606 

2477 

154 

soil 

28,968 

28,571 

total ... 

23,962 

6648 

163,694 

25,858 

8341 

33,716 

255,212 

267,296 

Avenge ... 

2178 

£13 

18,992 

1969 

180 

8998 

19,631 

20,561 


1 The death returns are believed to bo &uly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 
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Department to form a storcago tank on tlie Pravara river with a 
view to Biipplemont tho existing supply in the Ojhar and Ldkh 
cnnnls which are fed hy masonry dams thrown across the river 
further east in tho Sangamnor and Ealuiri sub-divisions. The work 
has been sanctioned by the Government of India, and will soon be 
coninionced. The site selected for the proposed tank is a deep 
valley, through which tho river flows opening out into tho plain at 
tho village of Jlaliidevi five miles west of tho town of Akola. The 
dam which is to hoof earth and 107 feet high will extend across 
the mouth of the valley and thus enclose an immense body of water.^ 
Ninety per cent of the total cultivated area is under hharif or 
early crops of which tho chief are hdjri, ndgli, and rice. The area 
under rice in Akola is sixty-fivo per cent of that in the whole 
district. 


Of 139,910 acres the actual area under cultivation, grain crops 
occupied ]02,013acres or 72-93 per cent, of which 5 1,205 were under 
•spiked millet hiijri Poiiicillaria spicata; 4101 umler Indian millet 
jvtiTi Sorghum vulgare ; 4'4(i9 under wheat gahii Triticum restivum ^ 
'22, 1!t9 midernf^i or jiuc/nii Eleiisino oiroc-ma; 5130 under rice 
hhi'il Orj-sa sntiva ; 1 1 88 under clu-nua snva Panicum miliaceum ; 49 
under maisc viokko Zca mays j 12 under kodfa or hiti'ik Paspalum 
scrobiculatum j and 10,321 under other grains of which details are 
lint given. Pulsc.s occupied M,177 acres or 10-34. per cent of which 
3:H9 were under gram iifirh/iara Ciccr ariotinnm ; 3219 under hiUth 
or/rwi/A? Doliehos bitlnruH j 8OI niidor fur Cnjanns indicus ; 1545 
under mug I’luiscolus muiigo; 1259 under vcUii Phaseohis radiatus ; 
1 CM under peas viildna I’isum sativum; 155 under lentils masur 
Erviim len>-, mid 2715 uii<Ier other pulses. Oil-sccds occupied 21,838 
aeres or l.'rOOper cent, of which IIG were under giugelly seed til 
ScKimnin indirnm ; one under mustard rdi Sinapis racemosa , and 
21 721 under otlier oil-«CPds. Fibres occupied 240 acres or O’l? 
pi-r cent of whicli (iO wore under Bombay hemp snu or tag 
Crotalm-ia iiiiicca ; and 174 under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus 
cmimihiiiiis. Mi^cellaiieoiis crops occupied 1318 acres or 0-94 per 
ceni of wliirli (iH*! woro inuler tobnero favihdhu Nicotiana tabacum; 
IT.n’imlereliillies mi'ic/if Capsiciiiii frutcsccns; 297 under sugarcane 
«v Saecliiii-iiiii odiciiiariiin ; and the remainnig 210 under vanous 
v<*f.n'i!ibl('s .'111(1 fruits. 

The 18S1 Doimlalion returns show that of 60,800 people 
T) 579 or per cent were Hindus and 1221 or 2-00 per cent 
hi us, .,i, ruins. 'The details of tlio Hindu castes are : 1545 BrAlimans; 
‘’93 Osval Miirwiivis, 51 Siinsun Jangains, 4b Meshri Marwdns, 
•I'i fininrit .Inins. 2.') Gujarat Vanis, 8 Knnara Vslnis, and 2 
Komtii,' traders mid merchants ; 21,821 

86 Kaiiiuls, and 17 Hangars, husbandmen ; 619 Telis, oil- 
pressers; .'MS Viidilrs, diggers; 512 Sut.4rs carpontors ; 4.9o Sondrs 
Loldsinitlis : 351 Shimpis, tailors; 338 Kumbbfirs, pottere, 235 
Loliiirs blacksmiths; *204 Kiisilrs, brassraakors; 144 Belddrs 
miarrvmen • 28 Sdlis, weavers ; 21 Knikadis, baskotmakei-s ; 17 
Gavmidis masons; 10 Tilmbats, copporsmiths ; 355 Guravs, priests; 

and lioldinfe figures ore given under Agriculture. 
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454 Nhavis, barbers; 195 Parits, irasbennen; 226 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 46 Khatiks, butchers; 1143 Vanjdris, caravan-men; 17 
Lamans, carriers ; 5385 Mhars, labonrers ; 580 Chdmbhirs, shoe- 
makers ; 486 M4ngSj messengers ; 329 Gosdvis, 82 Gondhlisj 12 
M4nbh4vs, beggars ; 22,110 Xolis, 161 Rdmoshis, 33 Bharddis, and 
2 Eavals, unsettled tribes. 

Up to 1870 there were no roads in the sub-division nor any 
practicable cart-tracks except one from Sangamner fourteen miles 
west to the town of Akola. This was extended west to the town of 
Edjnr in 1874 by the opening up of the Vita pass which leads from 
the desk up to the dang country. During the 1876-77 famine 
labourers were employed on the whole length of the road from Loni, 
a village eighteen miles east of Sangamner, to Edjur a distance of 
forty-three miles. A complete scheme for the improvement of this 
road including its extension to Bari, a village about twenty miles 
north-west of Rajur on the HAsik frontier was prepared, but famine 
works being brought to a close before it could be taken in hand, the 
necessary funds were subsequently obtained from the district local 
funds. The road is now completed and the whole of the rice-produoing 
district of Akola is thus brought into direct communication with the 
markets of Sangamner on the east, and Ghoti, a station on the Great 
India Peninsula railway in Nasik, on the north-west. The road enters 
the Akola sub-division on the eastern boundary near the village of 
Kalas on the Pravara river, nine miles west of Sangamner and sixty- 
eight miles north-west of Ahmadnagar; it passes through Akola 
seventy-three miles. Vita 79^ miles, Jamgaon eighty-two miles, and 
Rajur eighty-four miles. Thence through a pass in the hills it enters 
a tract of country of the most rugged description. Descending to the 
village of Randa, ninety miles, by easy gradients the road crosses the 
river Pravara a mile above the falls and a ferry has recently been 
established at this point. It then rises gradually to the crest of the 
northern range of hills which divides Akola from the adjacent N4sik 
sub-division of Igatpuri, passing near the village of V4ki, ninety- 
four miles, and reaching B4ri on the district boundary 100 miles 
from Ahmadnagar. The pass or ghat road three miles long leading 
down to the plain of Igatpuri, though lying in Ndsik, was construct- 
ed and is maintained at the expense of the Ahmadnagar local 
funds. From its foot a newly made road, ten miles, leads through 
Umbhadi to the station of Ghoti on the Peninsula railway. The 
cart track from Akola towards the market town of Kotul which 
lies to the south in the Mula valley, has been from time to time 
improved and some parts of it are now in fair order, but the V4sira 
pass leading over the lofty range of hills which divides the Pravara 
from the llula valley is at present (1883) too steep for laden carts. 
By this route Kotul is eleven miles from Akola but by the foot 
road through Dhdmangaon it is not more than eight miles. 
Proposals have been made at different times to extend this road 
from Kotul to Brdhmanvdda seven miles furtheii' south, and thence 
seven miles to the market town of Utur in the Junnar sub-divi- 
sion of Poona. During the famine labourers were employed on the 
two mUes of the pass leading down from Brahmanvada to the lower 
level of Junnar, but the works were stopped before the road was 
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comploiGd. In the north of the sub-division there is a cart-track from 
Akola seven miles north to Devthan, and thence on to the town of 
Sinnar in Ndsih. At Devthdn another track leads west up to the 
Aduln valley and lightly laden carts can be taken with some difficulty 
as far as Sdngvij eleven miles. It is said that formerly there was a 
cart road up a pass in the northern range, locally known as the 
Mhaisvalyacha pass, leading from the village of Asare in Igatpuri to 
the foot of the fort of Patta and there are traces of a road from the 
top of the pass in that direction but it is hardly credible that the 
pass itself was ever practicable for wheeled carriages. 

The following statement gives a list of the places where weekly 
markets are held: Alota Marheo. 


Towjfi 

filarket Day. 

nnjnr ... ... 

Akob. 

Cotul ... 

fMond'iy.l 
( Tuesday. 
Saturday. 
Wednesday. 


The only manufacture of any note is that of glass bangles at the 
villages of Gardani and Lahit-khnrd which are made by Telegu- 
speaking immigrants from Madras who settled in these villages as 
well as in the Sangamner village of Pemgiri many years ago. 
The number of workers is at Gardani generally 
twelve, and the annual outturn is estimated at £90 (Rs. 900) 

£100 (Rs. 1000) respectively. It is said however that the prohts 
are very small now that there is so general a demand for bUon or 
China bangles, which they do not make. Their chief income is 
DOW derived from agi'icnlture. 

The desh or plain portion of the Akola sub-division was 
surveyed in 1S45-47. A maximum dry-crop rate of 4s. (Bs.<J) an 
acre was imposed in all the villages of the Pravara va By excep 
Shcmnkhel and Vita where a maximum rate of 4s. bd. fns. 

was fixed as also in the villages of £f®^treje 

river. These rates were sanctioned m May 1848. The “^era f 
rate on aU arable land amounted under this f 

os.) an acre against 2s. K (Rs. levied “^«r the ffid 
system. Garden rates varied from 48. to 12s. 

& fourteen villages transferred to Akola from J 

were surveved in 1849-50. The arable hill land of the dangs ot 

Akola was roughly surveyed and classified by 

rwenuo department in 1859-60. The rates imposed varied trom 

3d. to 9d. (2-6 as.) an acre. 

Up to 1860 Akola comprised 176 villages, of 
under the charge of a mdmlatdar stationed at Akola and 6o were 

Ste . oinlri .wio».a 1 K.t.1 p. tie 

nt TrillfitTPs throuffhout the district m I86O-0I the manaiKari s 

M a.. ..»■ 

1 Tho market opens about noon on Monday and lasts till about the same hoar on 
. Tuesday. 
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Ja.'lll.k1l.6d in tlie south-east corner of the district consists of 
groups of villages and isolated villages surrounded by the Nizdm’s 
territory, -Its total area is 482 square miles and it comprises seventy- 
seven villages. In 1881 the population was 60,960 or 126 to the 
square mile, and in 1882-S3 the land revenue amounted to £7496 
(Rs. 74,960). 

Of an area of 482 square miles, 423 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 16,950 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 181,772 acres or 71‘52 per cent of arable land; 29,343 
acres or 11*54 per cent of unarablo ; 544 or 0*21 per cent of grass 
or kuran; 38,436 or J5'12 per cent of forest reserves; and 4045 
or 1*59 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
181,772 acres of arable land, 15,540 or 8*54 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 
166,232 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 161,206 
acres or 96'97 per cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of these 
158,641 acres were dry-crop and 2565 acres were watered garden 
land. 


Of thirty-seven villages forming the largest group of villages, the 
Jamkhed iarnf, thirty-three are situated in the valley of the Sina and 
fcur on the Biilnghdt, an elevated table-land almost bare of trees 
formed by the widening out of the Nagar range of hills. This toble- 
land which stretches far east towards Haidarabad gradually subsiding 
to the general level of the Deccan is watei’ed by the Manjra river 
a tributary of the Goddvari. These villages difier but little in 
appearance from those of the Kaijat suh-division on the other side 
of the Sina river. There are some level tracts of mxinjal or reddish 
soil but the greater part of the soil is of a poor description and there 
are many low hilly ridges of mdl or Tipland. The Bdldghat range 
throws out several smaller spurs on the slopes of which rise streams 
which pursue a north-westerly course till they fall into the bum. 
In a ravine five miles north-east of the town of Jdmkbed are the 
beautiful falls of the Incliarna, 219 feet in height. Borle the 
remaining village in the Jdrakhed ioro/lies detached from the mam 
ffroup and a little to the south of it. Higher up the relley of the 

Sina are three smaller groups contaiuing four, one, and five villages 
respectively. The rest of the villages in the suh-dmsion he between 
the Bdldghdt and the Shevgaou bounds^ m the valley of the 
Sinphana also a tributaiy of the Goddvan. These, being for the most 
part situated in fertile well watered valleys formed by the numerous 

spurs which jut out northward, are decidedly n^vpr the 

division. Mango and other trees being abundantly dotted over the 
fields, the villages present a varied and pleasing aspect. 

The soils of Jdmkhed are generally of a light texture easi^ 
worked. In the Sina valley, however, stiff deep soil is met with, bub 
on the B4ldghd,t the soil is of a tolerably 
Manor villages, those in the valley of the Sinphana 

the Nizam’s to;n of Mdnur to which they were formerly atta JJ 
the soil varies exceedingly, being in some parts poor and m others 

deep and rich. -i i j 

As regards climate the Jdmkhed villages are favourably situated, 
being for the most part in the neighbourhood of highhiUs which ensure 
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cent from the average of the rates paid prior to the n 

jells maximum rates of 6s. (Rs. 3) and 5s, 3d 
( s. 2,^) were imposed, and on lands irrigated from watercourses' the 

1845-46. The sub-division was more than once 
attached to and again separated from Karmala, an adjacent sub- 
division now in the Sholdpur district, the final separation taking 
place m 183o.36, In 1851-52 Jdmhhed consisted of fifty-nine Go'^ 
ernment and sixteen alienated villager In 1861-62 the Nagar 
vilkge of Khilad, which was surrounded by Jamkhed Ullages was 
added, together with Devi-Nimgaon an alienated village m Korti 
also geographically belonging to Jdmkhed. In 1879 the alienated 
village ot Rajuri lapsed to Government leaving the snb-division as 
at present constituted with sixty-one Government and sixteen alien- 
ated villages a nominal list of which is given below : 

Jdmi/ied Villages^ 


VllLAOE.* 


Jdmklied. 

Kharda. 

Loni 
Pimpdigaon Unda. 
Soa«gagii. 

Si'Ui. 

GhodecaoD, 
Fimpalgaon Alvl. 
Sa Ola. 

ITahulu 

Bdiidkbadak. 

B&lgavh&o* 

Viki. 

Jhikaii 

F&dh. 

B&Ti. 

SS. gvU 
Mobo. 

S&kat. 

Khurdaitua. 

Devdaitna. 

Jdtegaon. 

Telangrsl. 

Apti. 

Dh&mangaon. 

KuMarnb. 

Kasadgaon. 

B&Juri. 

Ratn&pur. 1 


rartr/J 


VlLIiAOE, 


Ehfindvi.l 

Bhondparcaon.! 

Borlel 

'-&^argaon.l 

SatephaUl 

Mohori.l 

Bigfaol 1 

Kaypaon.l 

Taradgaon.1 


Anialner, 

P mpalvandi. 
Oumahade • 
IUk8l)a8bhm*an. 
Sirur. 

BhSIpHon, 

T&nkli. 

Chmchpur Ijde. 

Vadgonn. 

Mid»ng^ i. 

Mungasvlde. 

Domri 

Kir^Mndi. 

Doiigarkinhi. 

PAnjn. 

N&l andi. 

Pimpalgaon dhas. 
Jong lou. 


(/ Village. 

taref 

1 Ar\i. 

Murshatpor. 
KhokHttnoho. 
g Chincupup P4ngal. 
« Pimpalcraon topa. 

SI Tinkhadi 1 
** Smtsmarg. 1 

111 

Radc. 

l>ongargaoD. 

Vimgtna 

Arangaon. 

Patoda. 

8hcn'khurd.l 

Dmi Kiiogaon 1 
Ehilsd, 

1, 

P 

f 

BidsAngn 1 

Biis- 

gh&L 

Bramhgaon. 

liajipiir. 

Mirj&piir. 

Bhala\ nU 

Il- 

ls 

AlhaniadLX ] 

t&<in 


* In this list \nUge6 Trith 1 after thdr names arc aliensted. 

Earjat, the sonthemmost sub-division is bounded on the 
north-east by the Nizam’s dominions, on the south-east by Karmdla 
a sub-division of Sholapur, on the south-west by Bhimthadi a 
sub-division of Poona, and on the north-west by Shrigonda. Its 
length and breadth are about thirty-four miles each. It com- 
prises eighty-two villages and has an area of 580 square miles. In 
1881 the population was 34,820 or sixty to the square mile, and 
in 1882-83 the land revenue was £5,582 (Rs. 55,820). 
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Of an area of 580 square miles, 558 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 50,375 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The 
rest includes 222,219 acres or 72'34 per cent of arable land, 37,604 
acres or 12'24 per cent of unarable ; 24 or 0‘007 per cent of grass 
or Imran ; 41,383 or 13'47 per cent of forest reserves ; and 5955 
or 1‘93 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
222,219 acres of arable land, 14,124 or 6‘35 per cent have to 
be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 
208,095 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 107,278 
acres or 80'38 per ' cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of these 
165,142 acres were dry-crop and 2136 acres were watered garden land. 

A chain of low hills with broad flat summits, a prolongation of 
one branch of the range which strikes ofE from the Sahyidris 
at Harishchandragad, traverses the sub-division from north- 
west to south-east, forming a ridge dividing it into two toleiably 
equal parts. The highest point on this chain near the village of 
Eaundd-na in the north-west known as Mhasoba’s plateau or pathdr 
has an elevation of 2398 feet, or 500 feet above the surrounding 
country; that in the south-east near the village of Alsundais2172feet. 
Gradually decreasing in height, the chain of hills passes into the 
Sholdpur district where it subsides into the general level of the 
country. The streams which have their source on the eastern slopes 
of these hills flow into the Sina river, those rising on the western 
slopes flow into the Bhima. There are but few trees in the sub- 
division, and owing to the large proportion of rocky and unprofitable 
ground almost destitute of vegetation, the country generally presents 
a most dismal appearance. Large tracts of sterile and rugged 
ground are covered with boulders or large loose pieces of stone. 
Here and there however are level tracts, some of considerable extent 
where the soil is deep and rich and there are also a few patches ot 
well cultivated garden land which contrast pleasantly with the dry 
and stony wastes around. 

The Sina river forms for twenty-eight miles almost continuously 
the boundary of the sub-division on the north-east, ' separating it 
from the Nizdm’s territory, and the Bhima forms for nineteen miles 
on the south-west the boundary with the adjacent district of Poona, 
The Bokhara with its tributary the Khosdra and the Nandi with 
its tributary the Belora are the principal streams which drain the 
western half of the sub-division. The Lokhirn rises on the hill 
slopes north of the village of Sinde and falls into the Bhima near 
the village of Bhambora, north of the town of Khed, after a south- 
westerly course of twenty miles. The Nandi rises north of the 
town of Karjat and falls into the Bhima near the village of Bdbhul- 
gaon after a course of about the same length. The Dukri and the 
Ehanauri drain the eastern half of the sub-division. The Dukri rises 
near the village of Bhose and flows east and north-east into the Sine 
passing by the town of Mirajgaon. The Ehanauri rises north oi 
the town of Karjat which it passes and then turning to the south-easi 
enters the ShoMpur district falling into tho Sina a short distance 
below the town of Karmala, after a course of twenty-five miles. 

The water-supply of the sub-division is indifferent on the wholi 
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tbougli in some favoured spots as near Alsnnda water is found near 
the surface. Towards the Bliima the wells are very deep. 

In the neighbourhood of the central range of hills the soil is of the 
poorest description. Towards the Bhitna river it is chiefly a deep 
stiff clay viunjal abundant in stones ; in the Sina valley though not 
differing materially in texture it contains fewer stones. In the 
south-east near the towns of Kai-jat and Eoregaon there are lighter 
soils of a better description but taking it as a whole the sub-division 
is a Very poor one. 

The rainfall is extremely uncertain and good harvests are rare. 
The following statement gives the rainfall during the eleven years 
ending 1884 : 

Karjat Rainfall, 1874-1S81. 


MoKTn. 

1S74. 

1875. 

ISiS. 

1877. 

187S. 

1879. 

ISSO. 

1881. 

1882. 

18S3. 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In. 

January’ 


... 


0*80 

... 

.. 


... 




February' 

March 

0 03 



0*60 

0*53 

1*12 

w. 

„ 





April 

May 

1*20 

4*90 

oao 

i'iis 

6*15 

10*79 

1*60 

3*44 

Vie 

1*91 

5-41 

0 60 
4*J0 

2 40 
W 0 

2*12 

July 

August 

September ... 
October 
November . 

400 

no 


0*4J 

11*81 

816 

2*?7 

174 

187 

1*26 


.3*85 


4 96 

8*44 

bin 

0*50 

3*52 

7*.^8 

7 07 

2*87 

n 60 
‘2*20 

sgo 

0*35 

9*67 

2*M 

4 03 
3*01 

0 06 
3*06 

I0*e8 

4*11 

6 69 
1*14 

17* (5 
0*10 

10*10 
3 96 

ITl 

0‘3S 

U( 


0 4(1 

1*14 

0*fa8 

8*50 

2 75 

0 30 
0*41 

0‘u0 

... 

O^cember . . 

... 

... 

•' 

0*59 

... 



... 

_ 


Total ... 

S4'80 

14*00 

6-70 

dO'OO 

30-74 

92*17 

24 19 

Sl*25 

srii 

88*28 

122 


Of II 5,749 acres the actual area under cultivation, grain crops 
iccupied 87,310 acres or 75-43 per cent, of which 23,654 were under 
miked millet bdjn Penioillaria spicata; 60,408 under Indian millet 
Uri Sorghum vulgare; 2194 under wheat j-alm Triticum ®stivura; 
iis under rdai or vdchni Eleusine corooana; 244 under nce bhdt 
Orvza sativa ; 154 under ohenna suva Panicum miliaceum ; 61 under 
maize makka Zea mays; 18 under barley jw Hordeum bexasticbon ; 
ind 571 under other grains of which details are not givem 
Pulses occupied 14,992 acres or 12-9o per cent, of 
inder gram^ harhhara, Cicer arietiuum ; 7339 under kuhth or kulthi 
Dolichos biflorus ; 2240 under tur Cojanns indicus ; 4o4 under mng 
Phaseolus radiatus; one under W/d Phaseolus muup. one under 
oeas vdtdna Pisum sativum ; and 1988 under other 
oocunied 10,384 acres or 8-97 per cent, of which 611 were under 
im<relly seed til Sesamum indicum; 413 under Ims^d alsAi Lmnm 
uehat 'mmum ; and 9360 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 
aiig acres or 1-85 per cent, of which 277 were under cotton kapnn 
GosLium herbaollim, and 1872 under Bombay hemp sun w tag 
CroSiria iuncea. Miscellaneous crops ownpied acres or 0 78 
oer cent of which 199 were under tobacco inmbalu 
LbJnm • 401 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 184 under 
s^Sicrne US Saccharnm officinarem ; 11 under hemp gama 
SS sativa, and the remaining ll9 under various vegetables 

The 1881 population returns sbpw that of 34,820 people 33,488 or 
96?7 pS ce^wL Hindus and 1332 or 3-82 -per cent MnsalmUns. 
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The details of the Hindu castes are : 1 'IGS Br/ihmans j 4 Kdyasth 
Priibhusj writers; 1002 Osval Marwiiris and 210 Sansari Jangams, 
traders and merchants ; 14,375 Kunbis, 2076 Malis, 21S Rajpnts, 
and 11 BangarSj husbandmen; 478 Telis, oil-pressers ; 397 Sonars, 
goldsmiths; 343 Sutdrs, carpenters; 304 Shim pis, tailors; 234 
Kumbh^ rs, potters ; 232 ICoalitis, weavers ; 1 85 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 
172 Vadiirs, diggers; 113 Sdlis, weavers; 106 Kdsars, brass- 
makers ; 85 Gavandis, masons ; 71 Kaikddis, basket-makers ; 36 
Lingdyat Bumds, basket-makers ; 24 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 22 
Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths; 17 Nirdlis, indigo-dyers; 16 
Londris, lime-burners ; 1 1 Jingars, saddle-makers ; and 3 Otdris, 
casters; 176 Gurava, priests; 35 Ghadshis, musicians; 443 Nhdvis, 
barbers; 214 Parits, washermen; 4084 Dhangars, cow-men ; 178 
Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 130 Vanjdris, caravan-men ; 40 Bhois, fishers; 
2402 Mhdrs, labonrers; 1661 Slangs, messengers; 664 Chdmbhdra, 
shoemakers; and 232 Dhois, tanners; 91 Gosdvis; 67 Takdris, 71 
Joshis, 37 Chitrakathis, 18 Gondhiis, and 6 Gopdis, beggars; 
304 Kolis, 262 Rdmoshis, 111 Bharddis, 41 Tirmdlis, and 11 Ravals, 
unsettled tribes. 


Soads. 


MarJ:ets, 


Twenty-six miles of the local fund road from Ahmadnagar to 
Harmdla lie in che Harjat snb-division. This road has a direction 
generally parallel to the river Sina. The only place of importance 
on it is the town of Mirajgaon thirty-two miles south of Ahmadnagar. 
At the twenty-third mile is a branch road running south to the town 
of Karjat and thence through Rdsin to the Diksdl station on the 
Peninsula Railway distant twenty-five miles from Karjat and five 
miles south of the Bhima river. The road from Karjat to Shri- 
gonda, the adjacent sub-divisional town on the west, is twenty- 
two miles. It passes through the villages of Vadgaon-tampura four 
miles ^ and Kuldharan ten miles, and enters the Shrigonda 
sub-division at the fourteenth mile. About twenty miles of the 
Kharda-Kdshti road lie in the Karjat snb-division, entering from the 
Jdmkhed sub-division at a point on the banks of the Bina river 
about twelve miles north-east of Karjat. This road crosses the 
Elarmdla road at the village of Jalgaon and passing west through 
the villa,ges of Ohincholi-Kdldant andValvad, enters the Shrigonda 
sub-division near tbe village of Rai-gavban. 


The following statement 
markets are held : 


gives a list of the places where weekly 
Karjat Marietf. 



Of these the principal one is at Mirajgaon a town belonging to 
the Nirabdlkar family and is largely attended by dealers in grain, 
cloth, and livestock. R4sin is a somewhat decayed town once of 
considerable importance belonging to the family of Kdvi Jang, and 
neither at R4sin nor at Kar]at are the transactions extensive or of 
more than local interest. In good seasons grain and vegetable oils 
are exported to Ahmadangar, Poona, and elsewhere. The imports 
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are tbe usual necessaries of lifej salt, raw-sugar or giil, and ricp, but 
the general poverty of tbe inhabitants does not admit of a very 
brisk trade being carried on even in such articles. 

There are about 135 looms worked in the sub-division, principally 
in the market towns of Karjat, Rdsin, and Mirajgaon for the manu- 
facture of a coarse strong cloth and woollen blankets which are sold 
locally. With this exception there are no manufactures worthy of note. 

{Survey rates were first introduced in 1852-53. For assessment 
purposes the sixty-eight Government villages of Korti which are 
now in Karjat were divided into three classes. The first class 
comprised eight villages in the Sina valley in the extreme north of 
the sub-division where the maximum dry-crop rate imposed was 2s. 
(Re. 1) an acre. The second comprised thirteen villages also in the 
Sina valley, but south-east of those in the first class, and on these a 
maximum rate of 1 s. 9ci. (14 as.) an acre was imposed. With these was 
also included one village on the opposite side of the hills and in the 
valley of the Bhima. The third class embraced two groups one of 
nineteen villages still further down the Sina valley and the 
other of twenty-seven villages in the Bhima valley on which a 
maximum dry-crop rate of Is. fid. (12 as.) an acre was fixed. 
The average incidence of these rates, fifd. (4J as.) an acre on all 
cultivated lands is about eighteen per cent lower than that of the 
average rates paid prior to the introduction of tbe survey. 

Karjat snifered very severely in the 1876-77 famine when many 
villages were entirely deserted. The cultivators, owing to a long 
succession of bad harvests, are wretchedly poor and nearly all 
heavily in debt. The soil is for the most part very unproductive 
and the rainfall is extremely uncertain. Under such circamsiances 
prosperity can hardly be expected. The Karjat sub-division is, in 
fact, one of the poorest tracts in the Deccan. 

The villages now forming Karjat were for the most part originally 
in the old sub-division of Korti which, in 1851-52, consisted of 137 
villages, 106 Government and thirty-one alienated, under the 
management of a mdralatddr stationed at Karjat and a maholkan 
stationed at Korti. In 1S59 nine outlying villages were transferred 
to Karmfila now in Sholapur, one to Jdmkhed, and one to Shevgaon. 
In 1861-62 the mahdlkari’s appointment was abolished and all the 
villages, except those which were transferred fo Sirur in Place of 
others received, were placed under the mamlatddr, the name of the 
sub-division being changed to Karjat. In 1866-67, when tb- S.rur 
sub-division was abolished, forty-four of its villages were added to 
Karjat which parted with sixteen of ite southernmost villages to 
Karmilla ; the total number of 159 villages were then formed into 
the Shrigonda sub-division, Karjat becoming the station ot a 
mahdlkari subordinate to Shrigonda. This arrnnpment lasted till 
l86S-6<) when eighty-two of the villages were nmde into a separate 

sub-divisiou with its head-quarters at Karjat. Of these eighty-two 
villao-es seventy-two now belong to Government and ten are 

- «.e Mb- tailj th. 
descendants of Kdvi Jang, the commandant of Jort 
Ahmadnagar, through whose treachery it fell into the hands of the 

Peshwa in 1769. 

B 772-76 
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The following is a nominal list of the villages which shows to 
which of the ancient iarafs each belonged : 

Karjat Villages, 188S. 


Village.* | Tare/, j 

K&rjat. 

Ghan(lc*Khurd« 

Diks&l. 


Hincangnon. 


Ambi-Jolgaon. 


Baradgnon. 

1“ 

AUuode. 


Kbatsrnon<vfig]ia. 

> 

Malthan. 


B&bhtilcAon. 


Chlncholi'kdldilnt. 

>•1 

Stipe. 

Valvad. 


Bunmofi. 


Kuldbaran. 


Dudhodi. 

*3 

Tdju, 

Belrandi. 

*3 

Betdi. 

Kimgaori'ddku. 

Ghande-Budruk. 

Siddhtck.1 

Malaii^.l 

3 

Qhumri. 

III 

Bavalgaon. 

Chiiieboli'iamjiln. 


Nlmgaoii-gangarda. 

\ c ** 

Nttgomthan. 

a- 


VlLLAOe. 


Ikloh!. 

Gelgaon. 

KliandrI. 

Kokangoon. 

Mdtidli. 

Therf^on. 

Uuro*pintpr!. 

Jalg&on. 

Oodunli. 

I&uoclanc. 

Tikhf.1 

Mirajgaon.1 


NlmbodL 

Patet&dl. 

ICortgaon. 

Khed. 

Sh&mbDre. 

Sindc. 

Ch&padgaon. 

Loni-mAsadpur. 

Dighi. 

Panch>pimpale. 

T&kh'khandesbvari' 

Babhttigacn. 1 

Rhandle.l 

Pategaon.l 

Jtddlpur.l 

ILingavhiln.l 


TaraS. 


lif 

'lE 

S'M 

•USm 
P •• 


!l 


Rdsin.l 

Karpadi. 

Sipore. 

Akhoni. 

Yesa\di. 

Bh&radgaon>dagd!. 
Tala^ adi. 

RakithasvailiBudrukj 
n^lkshasf adi'Khurdf 
Dhala^adi. 
PimpalTadi. 
Koi»rdi. 

NAndgaon* 

Tadgaon*tanpQra. 

Therv^Ldil. 

Knlt&dl. 

Kumbephal. 

^Timbc. 

Chilvddi. 

Benvadi. 


Kombhali, 

Bhose. 


Behekari. 

Taradgaon. 

iUltanjan. 

Nagalv&dL 


Tara/, 


Karda 

1 I 

) ^ilIa^es 


I AshtI 
four 
viliageA, 


* In this list villages with 1 after their names are alienated. 

Kopargaon, the most northerly sab-division, is bounded on 
the north by the Nasik sub-division of Teola, on the east by the 
Nizam’s territory, on the south-east by Nevfea, on the south by 
Edhuri and Sangamner, and on the west by Sangamner and 
the Sinnar sub-division of Ndsik. Its length and breadth are about 
twenty-seven miles each and it comprises 125 villages in an area of 
511 square miles. In 1881 its population was 63,789 or 124 to the 
square mile, and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to £21,786 
(Rs. 2,17,860). 

l)f an area of 511 square miles, 509 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 4283 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 290,874 or 90’37 per cent of arable land; 17,588 acres or 
5‘46 per cent of unarable ; 269 or 0'08 per cent of grass or hiran ; 
2988 or 0'92 per cent of forest reserves ; and 10,116 or 3'14 per 
cent of village sites, roads, and riverbeds. Prom the 290,874 acres 
of arable land 21,636 or 7'43 per cent have to be taken on account 
of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 269,238 acres the 
actual area of arable Government land, 254,274 acres or 94'44 per 
cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of these 244,979 acres were 
dry-crop and 9295 acres were watered garden land. 

Ropargaon consists of a black soil plain having a gentle slope 
from both sides towards the river Godavari which flows through the 
centre of it. There are no hills, and, except on the banks of the 
river and in the neighbourhood of the more favoured villages it is 
hare of trees. 

The black soil is of various depths, the most fertile being in the 
central and south-western villages. In the north-east there is a 
good deal of poor land intersected by small streams. On the whole 
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The luethnrl ef cullivotinn «1ilTrrj< little fnuu thnt ehtnining in 
other pnrt'» of tlir (li>.tnrt. The soil i-i iii-unllj* plnnt,'hi(l every 
peeoiid nr thin) ye.Tr nfter n hnrvest f>f hi'ijii. Tlie ItLjlifer .“ioils nrc 
not unfref|iieiilly ploughed every yenr. hut tlm plough doi'"! not petie- 
frnte fnr heiienth the purfaee. L'oiisidenihle ntteiition i-s given to 
ni.ntiuro whieh i.** soinetinien even npplieil to dry crop^. It is ako a 
roininnii pnietiee to get n Dlmiignr to fold hi.'! flock on n field, 
the owner feeiHiig him nnd liii family while the flock remains there 
by Way of |iayment. Irrigation i-i rarried on nlinost entirely from 
•wells, there heing only four teirpornry dam.s on poronnial st reams 
■whieh wnter an nn'.n of some .sixty aeri’s. 

Of h18,!)S2 neres Ihenctiml nre-i iinderriiltivntion in lSSl-82 gr.nin 
crops oeeiipii'il neres or f).‘)'i>7 [X’r emit, of which 70,027 were 

under spiked millet /i<i/r» I’enieilkirin s[>ic.ata; .'S.tJOO under Indian 
millet j'rdrf iSorghiiiii viilgnre ; .i7,.'> 17 under wlieiit rj/r/nf Triticiim 
mstiviim; 1 Ifi under mnm'iim/:/:a Zoa nmy.s;.aud 17 iiriderother grains 
of whieh dotnilfi nre not given. Ihilsi's oreiipied O.'i'iS acres or 'k78 
]irr cent, of which .S771 were under gram /mrh/i/irrt Cieer arietinum ; 
bC under kiilifli or ktifffii llolirlios Idthwns ; ot’»S under fitr Cajanus 
indicii.s ; 2 1 iiiiiler uinjr I’lmseoliis radiatiis, nnd 82 under other pulses. 
Oil-seeds occupied ."OlJ acres or 0‘2.i per cent, of which fit were 
under gingclly .seed til Scsninum indicum; :>1.T under lin.seed n/n/ii 
Linuni usitnti.s'.iinuin.ntid ltl2 under other oil-seed.s. I''ihrc.s occupied 
80 ncre.s or O'O-l per font, of which 50 woro under cotton Jenpvn 
Gossypiuin hcrbucouin ; 12 under Ilombny hemp snn or ht/j Crotalaria 
juncca ; and 18 under brown hemp itmlxhli Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 21'50 acres or 1'2.!' per cent, of which 
1202 woro under tobacco lamliiku Nicotiana t.abacumj TtlO under 
chillies mirvhi Cnp.sicum frutc.scons ; 17S under sugnreano vis 
Sncchnrum oniciimnim ; 54 under licmp tjiitijn Cniinabis sutivn,and 
the romiiiiiing 290 uiidor various vcgctnhle.s and fruits. 

Tlio 1881 jiopuintioii relimis show that of 08,789 people 61,014 or 
96'69 per cent woro Hindus ; 2695 or ‘1'22 per cent Musahnans ; 46 
Christians, and 4 .lows. The details of the Hindu castes are : 3000 
Brdhinnns ; 1213 OsvifI JlArwtlris, 105 ^leshri Milnvilris, 78 Konitis, 
71 Sansiiri Jnngnms, nnd 39 Giijarjtt .Inins, traders nnd merchants ; 
31,538 Knubis, 2587 Mtllis, 237 Rnjputs, 42 Bangars, and 10 
Fnhildis, Lusbiiiulnien j 1 076 Sonars, goldsmiths j 8-17 Sutfirs, 
carpenters ; 087 Ivinnbluf rs, potters ; 630 Telis, oil-pressors ; 462 
Lohnrs, blacksmiths; 250 SLimpis, tailors; 240 Kilsars, brass- 
makers; 139 Gnrnndis, masons ; 132 Stili.s, weavers; 54 Lonaris, 
lime-burners ; 37 Vaddrs, earth diggers ; So Koshtis, weavers ; 27 
TdmbatSj coppersmiths ; 14 Knikddis, basket-makers ; 10 Lingayat 
Buruds, basket-makers; 6 Khatris, weavers; C Jingars, saddle- 
makers; 4 Otdris, castors; ICG Guravs, priests; 727 Nhdvis, 
barbers; 434 Pnrits, ■washermen; 8201 Dhangars, cowmen; 11 
Khdtiks, butchers ; 2 Gavlis, cowkeopors; 3837 Vanjaris, caravan- 
men; 320 Hdhdrs, fishers; 17 Lamdns, carriers; 5663 Mhdrs, 
labourers; 1415 Mdngs, messengers; 1210 Chdmbhdrs, shoemakers; 
120 Dhors, tanners; 3 Bhangis, sweepers; 464 Gosdvis, 92 
Mdnbbdvs, 26 Kollidtis, 22 Gondhlis, and 4 Joshis, beggars ; 1609 
Bhils, 457 Kolis, 73 Rdmoshis, 52 Bharadis, 27 Tirmdlis, and 15 
Edvals, unsettled tribes. 
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Kopargaon until quite recently possessed only one made-road, tlio 
old military vonte from Alimadnagar to Malegaon nou" maintained 
from provincial funds. Tliis road enters the Kopargaon sub-division 
in the forty-fifth mile from Ahvnadnagar near the -village of Ashtagnon 
and passing through the -villages of Huhdta 40 miles, Shirdi 52^ miles, 
Nighoj-Niingaon 5-1 miles, Kopargaon 6o4 miles, and Tesgaon 65 
miles, enters the Yeolasub-division ofNdsik in the skty-seventh mile. 
The 6odd,-va.ri river at Kopargaon is crossed by a -vrire rope ferry. The 
country being very flat enjoys the advantage of numerous good fair 
-weather tracks connecting the villages with each other and bringing 
them within easy reach of the chief markets of the district. 

After the construction of the railway, however, the question of 
making good roads between the various stations and the larger 
trade centres arose and a scheme of feeder roads was accordingly 
dra-wn up and sanctioned by Government. Of these roads the 
following are now in course of construction or completed. 
From Beldpur station to the town of BeMpur in the neighbouring 
sub-division of Rihuri; from the same station to the provincial 
high road, passing through the villages of Mamdapar, Bdjuri, and 
Bdbleshvar, and thence on to the Sangamner village of ^ni, thus 
forming a complete line of communication between the railway and 
the important town of Sangamner 5 from Chitali station to Rdlidta, 

a centre of the gram trade, through the village Bkrukh; and from 
Kopargaon station to the sub-divisional town. 

The DhondandManmdd State Railway traverses the sub-division 
from south to north. Entering near the village of Sirasgnon, it 
winds along a ridge of Trial or upland passing between the villages 
of Chitali and Jalgaon and reaches the Goddvari at Pantdmba. 
The river is crossed on a fine masonry arch below the town. 
Passing up by the town of Vdri the line suddenly bends to the 
west and then sharply turning again nortlmrds by the villngo of 
SinEndpnri, it crosses the provincial high-road and enters the r cola 
snb-division. The stations are Beldpur, near the viHago of Gondavni ; 
Chitali, between the villages Chitali and Jalgaon ; Puntambn ; 
Sanvatsar; and Kopargaon, at the village of Smgndpun about two 
miles from the sub-divisional town, fho exports of from 
the Puntdmba station during the year 1880 amounted lo 
The following is a statement of the villages where weeklj 


PliACS. 

Day. 

n«Ace. 

DtJ- 

Mamdfipnr .. 
Kopatsaon .<• 
B&li&ta 

Saturday. 

Monday. 

Tliucaday. 

Duntixnba *• 
KorhMa 
Undjrjaon •• 

MonS’J-- 
SundAi. 
Fndi! . 


Mamddpur is the cliief cattle maricet witum a n^uiuc. ^ 
thirtv milL and the weekly transactions are estimated at about £,<0 
(Bs VOO). The price of a pair of bullocks for a^ncultural parposes 

|o7s fetof£la.tTo/(R?i fhf fes 
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The manufactures of the suh-division are few and unimportant. 
Cotton cloth and woollen blankets ore woven in the towns and 
larger villages, and a small quantity of saltpetre is extracted from 
white earth dug out chiefly from the basement of old mud walls 
and ruined houses. 

Survey rates were first introduced into the village of Sdngvibhusar 
in 1841-42 when it belonged to the Nipliad sub-division. In 1844-45 
the survey was introduced into thirty-eight villages, in 1846-47 into 
fifty-three others, in 1849-50 into the seventeen villages subsequently 
transferred from Rahuri, in 18-51-52 in six others, and at various 
other times into seven others. The chief of Vinchur objects to the 
introduction of the survey into his three villages. The maximum 
dry-crop rate was fixed at 2s. 6cZ. (lls. 1 J) an acre and the average 
rate amounted to Is. SJd. (llj as.) an acre being a reduction of 
about forty-four per cent on the rates ruling previous to the 
survey. Revised rates have now been introduced into 115 of the 
villages. With the exception of Sangvibhusar where on revision the 
maximum rate was raised to 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1§) an acre, the maximum 
dry-crop rate in the sub-division is 3s. (Rs. 1^) an acre which rules 
in twenty villages situated for the most part on either side of the 
Mdlegaon Toad from the southern boundary of the sub-division up 
to and including the town of Kopargaon. Two villages in the 
extreme south-west of the sub-division also come under this class. 
The next maximum rate is 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1|) which rales in thirty-nine 
villages, of which twenty -three are adjacent on bothsidestothoseinthe 
first class and sixteen are in the south-east abutting on the Rdhuri 
sub-division. The next maximum rate is 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1 which was 
adopted in forty-three villages, of which seven are in the south-east 
abuttiug on the Nevdsa sub-division and the Nizam's territory and 
thirty-six are in the north-west and north, on the banks of the Goddvari 
and adjacent to the Yeola sub-division. Another group of seven 
villages north-east of the town of Kopargaon has a maximum rate of 
2s. 3d. (Rs. 1^) an acre and finally three villages in the extreme 
north-east have a maximum of 2s. (Re. 1). The original settlement 
rates are still current (1882) in seven villages. The general result 
of this revision is an average enhancement of thirty-two per cent 
on the original survey rates. 

The cultivators of Kopargaon are in a very impoverished 
condition attributable doubtless in a great measure to the frequent 
occurrence of bad seasons. Tear by year the rainfall seems to 
become more uncertain ; sudden and violent showers which deluge 
the country are often succeeded by a long and continued drought ; 
at one time the seed when sown is washed out of the ground, at 
another it withers after germination. The late rains especially are 
no longer to be depended on, a circumstance which seems to 
account for the large area now sown mth bdjri as compared with 
that of former years. 

About half the villages now forming Kopargaon belonged to the 
old sub-division of Patoda which was broken up in 1861-62. Patoda 
was composed of two pargands, Patoda and Kumbhdri. Patoda was 
the charge of a mamlatddr who had his head-quarters at Yeola, 
and Kumbhdri that of a mahdlkari stationed at Kopargaon. 
Kumbhdri consisted of a narrow strip of country on each side of the 
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Nagar, one of the central suh-divisions, is bounded on the north 
by Rdhuri and NevAsaj on the east by Shevgaon and the Nizam’s 
territory, on the south by Shrigonda, and on the west by Pdmer. Its 
greatest length is thirty-five and breadth thirty miles. It comprises 
117 villages in an area of 619 square miles. In 1881 the population 
was 108,950 inclusive of the town of Ahmadnagar, which, with the 
military cantonment, contained 37,492 souls or 176 to the square 
mile, and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to £13,561 
(Rs. 1,35,610). 

Of an area of 619 square miles, 548^ have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 33,794 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 236,378 acres or 74*53 percent of arable land; 29,576 acres 
or 9‘32 per cent of unarable; 75 or 0'02 per cent of grass or kuran ; 
34,336 or 10'82 per cent of forest reserves ; and 16,786 or 5*29 per 
cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. Prom the 236,378 
acres of arable laud, 22,903 or 9‘68 per cent have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 213,475 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 202,401 acres 
or 94*81 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of these 196,844 
acres were dry-crop and 5567 acres were watered garden land. 

The general appearance of Nagar is that of high table-land lying 
between the Godavari and the Bhima. On the north, north-east, 
and east the sides of this table-land where it faces the Mnla and 
Goddvari rivers are precipitous and wall-like rising several hundred 
feet above the elevated country they enclose. On the west and 
south-west in the direction of the Bhima the hills are of less height 
and the country is more broken. From the head of the table-land 
in a south-easterly direction flows the Sina gradually converging 
towards the Bhima which it ultimately joins. On the banks of 
the Sina in the centre of this table-land stands the city of 
Ahmadnagar at a height of 2180 feet above the sea and some 400 
feet above the country lying to the north-east in the valley of the 
Godavari below. 

Three Hagar villages however, those in Shir5l taraf, Sonai, Miri, 
and Tisgaon, are situated below the table-land and geographically 
seem to belong to the Nevdsa and Shevgaon sub-divisions, 
from which in fact they were transferred in 1861-62. The 
sub-division is very scantily wooded. Near Ahmadnagar, however, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the rained Muhammadan palaces 
there are groves of fine old tamarind, mango, and other trees said 
to have been planted by the orders of Saldbat Khdn, minister of 
Murtaza Nizdm Shah L (1565-1588) ; also round the fort are many 
idbhul Acacia arabica trees, though these are of comparatively 
receut date. Near Vilad, a village in the extreme north, there is 
a fine grove of mango trees and other instances might be given, 
but as a whole the country is extremely bare, a state of things 
doubtless partly due to the large demand for firewood in the city 
and cantonment of Ahmadnagar. The most striking hills in the 
range on the north and east are the peak of Gorakhndth 2982 feet ; 
the Manjarsnmbha hill which rises above the Happy Valley or 
Dongargaon glen ; the crescent-shaped plateau surrounding the 
village of Agadgaon, which has an elevation of 3192 feet ; and the 
■bill on which Saldbat Khan’s tomb stands 3080 feet. 
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streams rising on the hill slopes. The Bhingfir, Nagabdi, and 
Eapurvitdi aqueducts drain the Tfater from masonry reservoirs 
sunk in the ground in the neighbourhood of Ktipnrvddi a hamlet 
three miles north-east of Bhingdr. Each of these Las several 
branches and the Kapnrvddi aqueduct is further reinforced 
from a masonry reservoir at Vdrnlvadi which was opened up and 
repaired during the famine of 1876-77. The Vadgaon aqueduct has 
its ri.«e near a village of that name, five miles north of the city, and 
the Anaudi aqueduct drains the nearer country between the city 
and the Behisht-bdg. As the aqueducts follow the contours of the 
ground their actual length is considerably more than the direct 
distance from their sources. The w^ater is conveyed over stream or 
ndla beds by inverted syphons and where solid rock is encountered 
the aqueducts take the form of deep cuttings roofed with masonry 
slabs. The course of all these aqueducts is marked by the numerous 
vents or air-shafts which may be observed dotted over the country. 
The lands of the Ferrah and Behisht-hdgs or gardens are irrigated 
by surplus water iom the aqueducts. 

Garden lands are generally manured ns also shallow diy-crop 
soils are occasionally, but not those of greater depth. The fields 
in the neighbourhood of the city are, as a rule, well cultivated but in 
Nagar, as throughout the district, it often happens that the land is not 
prepared when the first rains fall and a delay of two or throo days 
at the sowing season often proves fatal. 

The area under rab! or late crop is to that under Man/ or early 
crops as four to three. The garden cultivation of Nagar is principally 
well-irrigated. In some cases however the lands are irrigated either 
wholly or partly from the streams which rise on the slopes of tho 
principal range of hills in. the north-east. These streams are in 
places dammed up by temporary weirs of clay and brandies, but tho 
number of such dams does not exceed six nor does tho area 
irrigated from them exceed 350 acres. 

The Bhatodi reservoir and caual wore constructed by tho 
Irrigation Department in 1877. The dnm, which is of masonry, 
was built over the llehkri river immediately below an ^earthen 
embankment, said to have been coustructed by Salabnt Kliiin tho 
minister of Jlurtaza 1. (1565-1588) which was either never coinplotod 
or after completion was breached by a flood and not ro[mirod. 
What was the original object of this dam will probably never ho 
known. According to local tradition it was intended by its 
constructor to supply waterto the Shevgaon town of Jisgaon, about 
sixteen miles north-east of Ahraaduagar, which was a favourite 
residence of Salabat Khfin and where he planted the groves of 
miiniroes and ta marinds which still give the town a beauty even in 
decay. The main canal 4^ miles lonf' and tho nranoh cnnals 
miles loD^, in 1882-83 watered an area of 1023 acres. Iho rovenuo 
derived from all sources amounted to £-160 (IK ‘1000). 

Of 182,00 1 acres theactnal area under ciiltivation in 1881-82 gram 
crop., occupied 1 02,736 or89‘41 percent, of which 0.1,004 were under 
.■spiked millet ityVi Penicillaria spicata ; 8G,90w under Indian mil c 
fi'iri Sorghum vuljjare: 9882 under wheat jiahw J nticiirn m.'tiyiim 
129 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa; 41 under barley }<iv Ilordeum 
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liexasticlion, and 88 under other grains of which details are not 
giren. Pulses occupied 10,662 acres or 5‘85 per cent, of which 6-777 
were under gram harbitara Cicer arietinum; 1119 under or 
hiilthi Dolichos biflorus ; 2248 under iw Cajanns indicns; 122 under 
mug Phaseolus radiatus; 41 under?* did Phaseolns mungo; 31 under 
chickling-retch lang Lathyrus sativus, and 494 under other pulses. 
Oil-seeds occupied 5296 acres or 2‘90 per cent, of which 655 were 
under gingelly seed fiJ Sesamum indicnm ; 638 under linseed ahhi 
Linum usitatissimum ; 17 under mustard ?:d?’Sinapia racemosa, and 
3986 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied oO.i acres or 0'27 per 
cent, of which 465 were under cotton kdpus Gossypium herbaceum 
and 40 under Bombay hemp sail or tag Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 2805 acres or 1‘54 per cent of which 
875 were under tobacco tambakii Nicotiaoa tabacnm ; 630 under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens; 444 under sugarcane ns 
Saocharum ofHoinarum; 388 under hemp ganja Cannabis satira; 
and the remaining 468 under various vegetables and fnuts. 

The 1881 population returns show that of lo8,950 people 97,029 
or 89'05 per cent were Hindus ; 9416 or 8‘64 per cent Musnlmdns ; 
2258 or 2-07 percent Christians; 177 or 0-16 per cent Pnrsis ; 61 
Jews ; 5 Buddhists ; and 4 Sikhs. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 6676 Brdhmans j 74 Kayasth Prabhus and 10 Patdne Prabhus, 
writers; 2459 Osvdl Mdrwaris, 649 Kunam Vdnis, 328 Gujariit 
Vdnis, 305 Sansdri Jangams, 59 Ldd Vanis, 54 Komtis, and 32 
Meshri Marwdris, traders and merchants; 37,878 Kunbis, 6672 
Mdlis, 882 Raiputs, and 18 Bangars, husbandmen; 3985 Sdlis 
and 2827 Koshtis, weavers; 1339 Sondi-s, goldsmiths; 1097 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 920 Sutdrs, carpenters; 602 Sbimpis, tailors; 
584 Kumbhars, potters ; 577 Vadars, diggers; 523 Kd<!drs, brass- 
makers; 434 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 428 Niralis, mdigo-djers ; 190 
Londris, lime-burners; 185 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 132 Kaikadis, 
basket-makers; 103 Jingars, saddle-makers ; lOO Lmgdyat Buruds, 
basket-makers; 82 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths; 61 Kbatns, 
weavers ; 58 Gavandis, masons ; 39 Beldars. qnarrymen ; 29 Lakhens 
lac-bracelet makers; 15 PardeshiHalvais, confectioners j 10 
Bbadbbunids, grain-parcbers ; and 8 Otdns, casters ; -63 Gnravs_, 
■nriests • 1105 Hbdvis, barbers; 844 Pants, washermen; 28 1* 

; 679 G.vlis, o.w-k.w 28 Khdtik. Wtd,,r., 
3123 Vanidris, caravan-men; 1 69 Kdmathis labourers ; 103 La mans, 
carriers; 97 Bhois, fishers; 9727 Uhdre, labourers; 28oO Mdngs, 
messeuffers; 1900 Chdmbhdrs, shoemakers; 412 Dhore, tanners, 
145 Bhangis, sweepers ; 291 Gosdvis, 163 Mdnbhdvs, 12* Mar.it ha 
Gopdls,114 Kolhdtis, 107 Oliitrakathis, 73 Gondhiis, Co I angds, 
41 Lhadev Joshis, and 10 Takdr.s i 466 

Bhils, 272 Kolis, 114 Tirmdlis, *8 Bharadis, 56 RAvals, and 8 

Vaidns, unsettled tribes. 

As most of the roads in the district converge to the mty of 
Ahmadnawar.alarge proportion of the total road mileage l>es >n this 
^b Son. OfpLinoial roads the Poona road.the only one bridged 
throughout, starts from the fort skirting the city on the south. 
Sfng in a south-westerly direction past the villages of Ledgaon 
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Si miles and Clids eight miles, it passes a low range of hills to tbs 
village of K^imnrgaon 12^ miles, and thence on to u plateau beyond 
■which is the valley of the Hnnga. The road enters the Punier 
subdivision in the fifteenth mile. The Dhond road branches off from 
the Poona road at the second mile from the fort. Passing in a 
southerly direction through the villages of Arangaon six miles and 
Khadki 10^ miles, it enters the Pilrner village of Hivra in the 
twelfth mile and thence into the Shrigondn sub-division. Before 
the railway was constructed this vras the postal route to Poona and 
Bombay. The road was metalled during the 1876-77 famine, but 
has been little used since as the railway runs in the same direction. 
The Aurangabad or Toka road starts from the north-east gate of 
the city and passing up north by east near the villages of Bhendi- 
Pokhardi five miles, Jeur 9^ miles, and Imampur a hamlet of Jeur 
where there is a travellers’ bungalow twelve miles, descends by the 
Imampur pass to the valley of the Godavari. The road enters the 
Nevdsa sub-division in the seventeenth mile. The Paitban road 
branches from the Toka road at the fifteenth mile and running east 
through the villages of Khospnri sixteen miles and Pangarmal 
eighteen miles, enters Nevasa in the twentieth mile. These four 
roads are all metalled. The Kopargaon-Manmdd or Mdlegaon road 
leaves the city at the north gate and passes up north by w’est tlirongh 
the villages of Saved! two miles and Nagapnr four miles. Thence in 
the seventh mile it descends to the valley of the Sink passing near 
Vilad nine miles, Dehera, where it crosses the railway twelve miles, 
Ismdlpur and Singva where there is a travellers’ bungalow fourteen 
miles, and thence through the village of Ndudgacn fifteen miles, 
into the Eahuri sub-division. This is only a mxirura road. Of 
local fund roads the Shevgaon road leaves the contonment of 
Ahmadnagar on the south side of the town of Bhing&r. It then 
runs due east past the hamlet of Shahapur five miles, winds up the 
western slope of thehill range on which the tomb of Salabafr Khdn 
stands, crosses the Meliekri river which dammed up two miles below 
forms the Bhdtodi tank, passes the village of Kandgaon 1! ^ miles, 
and then crossing a portion of the Nizam’s territory, reaches at the 
fifteenth mile the eastern crest of the range below which is the 
Shevgaon sub-division in the valley of the Godavari. Tlie descent 
is by an easy gradient for two miles. Passing on through the village 
of Karanji eighteen miles, the road enters the Shevgaon sub-division 
in the twenty-first mile. The Jamkhed road leaves the city at the 
south-east gate and passes out of the cantonment between the artillery 
and cavalry barracks. The villages on the route are Nimhodi four 
miles, Tdkli seven miles, Dasmigavhan nine miles, Chichon^ 
thirteen miles, and Atvdd fifteen miles. The Nizam’s territory is 
reached at the sixteenth mile. The Sholdpur or Karmala road leaves 
the cantonment by the Motibdg, passing thence between the artillery 
baiTacks and the Ferrahbag. The villages on the route are 
Shivadhon eight miles, where the Sina river is crossed, Dahigaon 
miles, Vatephal twelve miles, and Ruichhattislii fourteen miles. 
The road passes into the Slirigonda suh-division in the seventeenth 
mile. The Ana-ghdt road starts from the right hank of the Sina 
river opposite the west or Nepti gate of the city. Passing dno west 
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of JakJiangaon seven miles, and Kfidd^aon- 
T„U, S tmles, where a road bra.mhea off sooth-wek to tt Pdrncr 

mile Tha Parner sub-division in the tenth 

Aunti<rab!d^°“?‘‘-’^““ or Happy Valley road branches off from tlie 
itSfnon Iiovtherly direction in the seventh mile and 

leaches Dongavgaen a village on the crest of the bill ran^e at tl,e 
eleventh mile. It then winds down the northern face oi the 
ange and enters the Eahun sub-division below at the twelfth mile 
there are thus about forty miles of metalled, and eighty miles of 
Spt in ovdM™ sub-division which are regularly repaired and 

Phe Dhond and ITanmdd railway enters the suh-division on the 
south-west nea,T the village of Akolner. It passes up by the village 
o Araiigaon skirting the city of Ahmadnagnr on the west. The 
station, mileage fifty-one from Dhond, is at the intersection of the 
line with the Poona road and distant 2^ miles from tha fort. 
Leaving A hmadnagar the line pursues a northeily winding course 
to the village of Nimblak at the head of the valley of the Dev 
mer, it descends into the Bahnri suh-divjsion passinff the 

Village of Vilad near which is a station, mileage sixty from Dhond. 
At the village of Nimbadehera it crosses the Kopargaonor Manmdd 
road. 


Erolosive of the city of Ahmadnagar and the adjacent town of 
Bhingar there are three markets in the sub-division detailed below 
in the order of their importance : 
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Vnuoe, 

Da;-. 

vaw 

JCVIT 

Ciiinchondi (Shiril] 

>lrinda7. 

Saturday. 

Monday. 


Tile cattle mart of Valki is the largest in the centre of the 
district vying in importance with those of Kharda in the south and 
MamdApuv in the north. The otlier two markets are of minor and 
merely local importanca Tuesday is the principal market day at 
Ahmadnagar and Friday at Bhingar. 

The trade of the suh-division is principally in the hands of 
bankers and moneylenders residing in Ahmadnagar. There are 
not however in the city many reputed wealthy firms, the principal 
trading houses being branch agencies of larger firms in other parts 
of the country. 

In Ahmadnagar about 2000 looms and in the neighbouring town 
of Bhingar about 895 looms are worked in the manufacture of 
women’s robes or sd'iis and other cotton cloths. The yam now 
used is principally English. A few silk cloths are also made. There 
are about seventy looms in some of the outlying villages but their 
outturn is not extensive. There is also a large manufacture of 
brass cooking pots.\ 
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Survey rates were introduced in Nagar iiil851-52. For assessment 
purposes the villages were divided into three classes with maximum 
dry-orop rates of 2s. 9<Z.- (Es. 1|), 2s, 6t2. (Es. IJ), and 2s. 3d 
(Rs. H) respectively. The first class comprised a group of fifty 
villages extending across the sub-division from the Earner honndaiy 
on the south-west to the Nevasa and Shevgaon boundaries on 
the north-east, and also the four villages in the north subsequently 
transferred from Rdhurij the second class comprised twenty-one 
villages lying south of those in the central group, three villages to 
the north-west of it, and ten villages in the extreme north-east 
subsequently transferred from Nevasa and Shevgaon; the third class 
comprised three villages south of the principal group in the second 
class, bordering on Shrigonda, three villages in the extreme north- 
west beyond those of the second class in that direction, and two 
villages in the north-east which had belonged to the Sonai/aTu/and 
were transferred from Nevasa. Survey rates were also introduced 
into nine of the alienated villages. The average rate on lands 
cultivated in the year of settlement was, under this system. Is. Sid. 
(lOj^ as.) an acre, a reduction of forty per cent on the rates formerly 
demanded. The term of thirty years having expired revised rates 
have been (1884) introduced.’^ 

Like most of the other sub-divisions of the district Nagar has 
undergone numerous territorial changes since the commencement 
of the British rule. In 1818-19 it comprised seventy-one villages 
only; in 1837-38 it comprised 109. In 1851-52, eighty-five of these 
belonged to Government and twenty-four were alienated. In the 
following year two detached portions of garden land surrounding 
old Muhammadan places known as the Behisti-bdg and the Ferrah- 
bag were entered in the records as separate villages thus bringing 
the total number up to 111. In 1861-62 on the general re- 
distribution of villages throughout the district two villages were 
transferred to Pdrner, one to Jamkhed, three to Sangamner, and 
three to Edhuri. In place of these, five villages three in iaraf 
Baragaon-Nandur and two in iaraf Edhuri, were received from 
Edhuri ; three, two in iara/ Miri and one in taraf Tisgaon from 
Shevgaon ; and eleven, nine in farqf ShirAl and two in (ara/ Sondi 
fromNevasa. The number ofvillages thus stood at 121 untill86S-69 
when on the sub-division of Shrigonda being formed six villages 
were transferred to it from Nagar. Finally in 1870 two villages, 
Bhdtodi and Atvad, were received in exchange from the Nizam’s 
government, thus bringing the number up to 117 of which ninety > 
eight belong to Government and nineteen are wholly or partially 
alienated. Three of the alienated villages Dhdmori, Ndtegaon, and 
Chdndgavhdn belong to the chief of Vinchur. The following table 
gives a nominal list of the villages and shows to which of the ancient 
divisions each belonged : 


1 Details are given above xmder Land pp. 542.547. 
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reserves; and 11,040 or 3*00 per cent of vill.ige sites, roads, and 
river beds. From the 268,9.30 acres of arable land, 10,808 or 6'24 
per cent have (o be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 252,1 22 acres, the actual area of niablc Government -o 
land, 219,826 acres or 8719 per cent •were in 1882-83 held for tillage. 
Of these 217,458 acres wore dry-crop and 23G8 acres wore watered 
garden land. 

The general character of Nevdsa is a flat plain gently sloping 
northward towards the Godavari. In the sontb and south-east 
the country bis a more decided slope up towards the Nngar range 
of bills and is deeply fissured by ravines down which during heavy 
rains the water rushes with great violence. Between the various 
streams which drain the country are slightly elevated tracts of 
mdl or upland but which hardly change the generally level 
appearance of the sub-division. Nevdsn is on the whole very 
scantily wooded. 

The drainage of Nevdsa is wholly towards the Goddvari which ^ 
forms an almost continuous boundary of the sub-division on the north. 
One village belonging to His Highness the Nisdm lies south of the 
river thus breaking the continuous boundary for three miles. The 
bed of the river lies on an average from twenty to forty feet below 
the surrounding country, but in places as much even as from sixty to 
eighty feet. The chief tributary of the Godilvan is the Pravara 
which enters the sub-division about seven miles west of tbe town of 
Nevdsa at its meeting with the hlnla river. After flowing past ■ 
the sub-divisional town the united streams fall into the Godavari 
by the villages of Toka and Pravara-Sangam. The Jlnla river 
foiTus for about ten miles tbe western boundary between Nevasa and 
tbe neighbouring sub-division of Edburi. The Lendga, which with 
its minor tributaries drains a greater part of the western half of the 
sub-division, is formed by streams which have their rise in the ' 
Nag.'ir range of hills on the south and after a northerly course of 
about twenty-five miles it joins the Pravara by the village of Khupti. 
The Dbor river, which also rises in the Na.gar hills and falls into 
the Goddvari near the town of Puithan, flows on the south-east 
boundary of Nevdsa and Shevgnon for about twelve miles. With 
its minor tributaries the Vishratngango, the Sev, and the Kalpati it 
drains the eastern half of Hevdsn. 

There is a little difference ns regards climate and rainfall between 
Nevasaand theadjoiningsnb-divisionof Rdhnrion thewest. The lands 
in the extreme south bordering on the Nagar range of hills obtain asa 
rule a steady and sufiicient fall of rain but out in the plain tbe fall is 
much more irregular, some lands being well soaked from passing 
showers whilst others close by do not obtainnsprinkling. The villages 
in the extreme norrh-east appear to be the most nnfnvourably^^ 
situated of all. Of tbe past fifteen years six 1870, 1871, 1876, ' 
3877, 1881, and 1884 have been seasons of great scarcity if not of 
absolute famine. In none of these years did the rainfall amount to 
seventeen inches and in two, 1870 and 1871, it was below ten inches, 
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classification purposeswas adopter! at the revision survey of 1881-82. 
Generally, however, an increase of 3t?. (2 as.) on the maximum 
rates has been imposed and of the 118 Government villages now 
forming the sub-division five have a maximum rate of 2s. 9d. 
(Rs. ]§) an acre, sixty-nine of 2s. Cd. (Es. IJ), and forty-four of 
2s. 8rf. (Rs. 14). The increase of assessment resulting from these 
changes amounts to twenty-eight per cent. Survey rates have also 
been introducted in tiventy-seven of the thirty alienated villages. 

In 1818-19 on the downfall of the Peshwa Nevdsa comprised 111 
Government and sixty-nine alienated villages. In 1824-25 it was 
incorporated with the adjacent sub-division of Shevgaon but again 
aeparated in 1834-35. In the following year (1 835-.36) some of the 
villages were placed under the management of a mahdlkari stationed 
at first at Dedgaon but aftewards at Sonai. Thirty-eight of the 
alienated villages lapsed to Government before 1851-52, when of 
the 148 Government villages 1 01 were under the mumlatddr and 
forty-seven under the mahdlkari, and of the thirty-two alienated 
villages twenty-one were similarly under the mdmlatddr and eleven 
under the mahalkari. On the general abolition of the mabalkari’s 
appointment in 1 861-62 and simultaneous re-distribution of charges 
eleven villages were transferred to Nngar, six to Kopargaon, three 
to Rdhuri, and twenty-five to Shevgaon. In place of these one 
village, Siregaon, was received from Rahuri and twelve from 
Shevgaon, thus leaving the sub-division as at present constituted 
with 148 villages of which 118 belong to Government and thirty are 
partially or wholly alienated. Some of the alienated villages are 
held by the dependants of Sindia, but no influential jdgirddrs or 
indmddrs live in the sub-division. The following table gives a 
nominal list of all the villages and shows to which of the ancient 
divisions each belonged ; 

VillayUj 18S3, 


ViLlAOE.* 

Taraf. 

Ner&sa>Khurd. 


Nar&3'&m&di. 

3 

ilurxne. 


Maktapur. 


I)hangar> &dl. 


Handi'niincaon. 

s 

Bhdnashivra. 

X 

Saundaip. 

B 

ShmiegaoT). 


HoU Alohotarpha, 


Khupti. 

Khadke. 

"3 

KbalUplmpii. 

bi 

Chinchban. 


Madki. 

XS 

Mukvndpur. 

s 

Daku-pimpalgaon. 1 


Funatgaon. 


Bhamori. 


Godhenaon. 


Vdsiin. 


Boriraon. 


Ustfial. 

via 

Batairvddi. 


Lddinod. 


Bhaigaon. 


Malunja-Budruk. 


KetAsa-Budruk.1 


Toka.l 



VlLLJLOi:. 


rarff/. 


Sureeraon. 

Oalko^Budnik. 

Gondegaoo. 

BhedC'Budruk. 

Milev&dl. 

MhM&pur.X 

Rfimdob.1 


iUlvodgaoD. 

Kbokar. 

Bhokar. 

Be^pimpalgaon. 

Birl'p&nabari. 

Jftinpur. 

Kh&n&pur. 

NipXnivadgaon. 

Gliumander. 

Gho^rgaon.l 


Rbarvftndi. 

VdKpur. 

Nip&ni'nimcaon, 

T&mav&di. 

Xlalichinchore. 

Gomalviidi. 

Gonegaon. 

Im&mpur. 

B&bhul\edhe. 


I* O 

9 be 
ao 
vsss 


«c B 

o > 


'0-5 

g? 

a 


I. e » 


VxUiAOE. 


Shahartdkli. 

Majaleshahar. 

Antan'^di-Budruk. 

Kuk&ne. 

Vadule. 

T&ravadi. 

Sukali-Khurd. 

Sukoli-Budruk. 

N&ndur-Sbik&rL 

Baktarpur. 

BevUkli.l 

Guphft.l 


Sonai. 

Pdnesnon, 

Amolner. 

lloT3’&*chinehoTe. 

Lohogaon. 

Nimbaii 

Khcdle*pannd- 

iiand.l 

KaranJ^on.1 


Sirosgaon. 

Gevrai 

Suregaon* 

Plmpri'Sbahali* 

Varkhed* 

Goyegavh&n. 


Tarof, 


^ . 




"Ss 

5*^ 


Iss, 


* Villages Mth 2 after their names are alienated. 
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TIio cnlliration in Piirner differs Lnt little from tliatin other parts 
of the district. Formerly Inte crops predominated but during the 
past lew ye-ii's, especially since the famine, there has been a general 
anxiety to secure as early a harvest as possible and the area under 
Idjri cultivation now e.xceeds that under jvdri in the proportion of 
three to two. Garden crops occupy about two per cent of the whole 
cultivated area. Irrigation is carried on partly from wells and partly 
from watercourses snpjilied by dammed-up streams. There are no 
permnneut or masonry dams in the sub-division, but a great many 
temporary ones tho supply of water from which frequently lasts 
through tlic cold weather. 'J'ho garden cultivation is chiefly 
couliiicd to vegetables .and sugarcane. In Chineboli, Javle, and the 
neighbouring villages there are many valuable vineyards which yield 
gr.npes of a very superior quality. 

Of 217,629 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82, grain 
crops occupied 180,472or 82'92 percent, of which 109,447 were under 
spiked millet hdjrt Peuicillariaspicata; 58,ti8i under Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 11,609 uuder wheat galiu Triticnm mstivum ; 
two under rrfpi or ndchni Eleusine corocana; 113 under rice that 
Oryxa sativa; 37 under cheuna mi iia Panicnm miliacemn j 139 under 
maize mnkka Zca mays; IS under kodra or harik Paspalum 
scrobiculatum j 17 under barley you Hordoum bexasticbon ; and 206 
under otlior gr.iins of which details are not given. Pulses oconpied 
26,701. acres or 12'27 per cent, of which 2637 were under gram 
hnrbhara Oicor nriotinum ; 8281 under knUth or kiiUhi Dolichos 
billorusj 11, .591 under liir Cajanus indiens; 247 under wniyPhaseolus 
nidiatus ; 223 under udul Phaseolus muugo ; five under peas vdtdna 
Pisum sativum ; and 3714 under other pulses. Oilseeds oconpied 
8972 acres or 'I’ 12 per cent, of which 195 wore under gingelly seed 
hi Sesamnm indiciim ; 27 under linseed alsJU Liiium usitatissimum ; 
and 8750 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 191 acres or 0’08 
per cent, of wliich tho whole were under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncca. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1290 acres or 0'59 
jicr cent, of which 123 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 623 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens j 264 under 
fiugarcane nr SaccUnrumofficinarura; 33 under hemp gdnja Cannabis 
saliva ; and the remaining 247 under various vegetables and fruits. 

Tho 1 88 1 population returns show that of 73,701 people 70,866 
or OO'lo per cent were Hindus ; 2734 or 3'70 per cent Musalmans; 
99 Christi.aus; one Buddhist; and one Parsi. The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 2627 Brahmans; 28 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers; 
1871 Osval Marwilris, 374 Sansari Jaugams, 35 Kunam Vanis, 19 
Meshri Mdixvaris, and 8 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 38,774 
Kiinbis, 3962 Malis, 110 Rajputs, and 18 Bangars, husbandmen ; 
1 086 Vadiirs, diggers ; 762 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 724 Sonars, gold- 
.smitlis; 580 Kumbliars, potters; 402 Lohars, blacksmiths; 396 
Tel is, oil-pressers ; 300 Koslitis, weavers; 250 Shimpis, tailors ; 125 
Ldkheris, lac-bracolot makers; 58 Salis, weavers; 56 Eaikddis, 
basket-makers ; 34 Bolddrs, qnarrymen ; 25 Kdsdrs, brass-makers ; 
21 Londris, lime-burners ; 23 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 14 Gavandis, 
masons ; 14 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths ; 9 Niralis, indigo- 
dyer.s ; 8 Otaris, castors ; 6 T.dmbats, coppersmiths ; 5 Lingdyat 
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Bnrnds, basket-makers; one Bb^dbbunja, grain -parcker; 303 
GuraTS, priests; 720 Nhavis, barbers; 291 Parits, washermen; 
3898 Dhangars, cow-men; 45 Khatiks, butchers; 19 Gavlis, cow- 
keepers; 210 Vanj4ris, caravan-men; 84> Lam^ns, carriers; 52 
Bhois, fishers ; 3 ]^m4this, labourers ; 6500 Mh4rs, labourers ; 
1298M^ngs, messengers ; 1713 Chambhars, shoemakers; 63 Dhors, 
tanners ; 2 Bhangis, sweepers ; 354 Gosavis, 68 Joshis, 64 Gopdls, 
53 Mdnbhavs, 49 Gondhlis, and 6 Kolhdtis, beggars; 1084 
Bamoshisj 460 Bhils, 395 Kolis^ 209 Thakurs, 142 Bharadisj and 
41 Tirmdiis, unsettled tribes. 

Sixteen miles of the Ahmadnagar-Poonahigh road lie in the Parnor 
sub-division. The villages on or near this road are Supe, Vaghunda, 
Ndrdyangavhdn, and Vddegavhdn, where there is a toll-gate twenty 
miles south-west of Ahmadnagar. At Supe, seventeen miles south- 
west of Ahmadnagar, branches ofi the local road to Parner distant 
seven miles. There is also another route from Ahmadnagar through 
J4mgaon, which being a trifle shorter is much used in feir weather, 
although for half its length it is little else than a rough track inter- 
sected by streams with rugged banks crossing the spur of the hills 
between Pdrner and Jamgaon by steep gradients. From Pamer one 
road runs up north through the towns of Kanhur, Takli-Dhokeshvar, 
and Vdsundato the Mula river and thence into the Sangamner sub- 
division. Another road runs west to Ohinoholi in the Kukdi valley 
whence country tracks lead to Alkuti, Javle, and Nighoj. South- 
west of Pdrner is a hilly road two miles long leading down to the 
village of Pdnoli. Across the north of the sub-division runs what 
is known as the Andghdt road made in 1869-70 to connect Ahmad- 
nagar with a road which it was proposed to construct down the 
Malsej pass, one of the main passes in the Sahyfidris leading from the 
extreme north-west comer of the Poona district to the sub-division 
of llurbdd in Thdna below. Thirty-three miles of the road lie in 
the Ahmadnagar district. The Pamer villages on the mute are 
Bhdlavni twelve miles, Dhotra nineteen. miles, Tdkli-Dhokeshvar 
twenty-four miles, and Karjuna twenty-eight miles. ’ At the thirty- 
third mile it enters the Poona district and the village of Ana which 
gives its name to the road is at the thirty-fifth mile from Ahmad- 
nagar. The Malsej pass scheme for some years abandoned is now 
(18S2) again under consideration and the road from the foot of the 
pass to Kalyan is approaching completion. 

The Dhond and Manmdd State Railway skirts the south-east 
comer of the subdivision, traversing the village lands of Ednjangaon 
Ghospuii and Sdrola. Near Sarola is a station fifteen miles ftom 
Pamer by road. 

The following statement gives a list of the villages where weekly 
markets are held: Parser Marheu. 


ViUAai. 

Pay. 

VlUAOZ. 

Day. 

R&njaDzaon . 
Alkuti 

NUhoJ ... 

E&uhur 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday, 

VSxntr 
Jdnif^n .. 
Javle 

Sunday. 

Satanfay. 

Saturday. 
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The Ojhar canal, which is supplied with water from the Pravara 
by a masonry weir across the river at the village of Ojhar in the 
Sangamner sub-division, enters the north-west corner of Rahuri 
near the village of Lohogaon at its nineteenth mile and terminates 
at the twenty-thirdmile. The Ldkh canal springs from a masonry vieir 
across the Pravara near the village of Ldkh. It has with its three 
main branches a total length of forty-five miles of which seventeen 
lie in Rahuri. The area irrigated from this section has hitherto 
been very small, not exceeding 816 acres in any year, owing to the 
uncertain supply of water during the hot season. The canal is 
fringed for a considerable part of its length with fine avenues of 
habhul Acacia arabica trees. 

The Rdhuri sub-division has on the whole a better rainfall thau 
Sangamner which lies on the west and nearer to the Sahyddris. 
The rain clouds which come up from the south-west seem to divide 
when near the town of Sangamner and keeping along the two 
ranges of hills on the north and south of the Pravara river do not, 
as a rule, discharge their contents till near the borders of Rdhuri. 
In the hill villages of the south-west the early rains rarely fail 
Towards the Nevdsa boundary in the north-east however the 
rainfall is uncertain, whereas the villages in the extreme south 
which lie under the Gorakhndth or Happy Valley range of hills 
■enjoy probably a more certain and satisfactory fall than any other 
part of the district. The following statement gives the monthly 
rainfall for the eleven years ending 1884 : 


Jidhuri Sam/all, iSH-lSSIf, 


ZIOKIH. 

1874. 

w> 

ID 

1876, 

1877. 

1678. 

1879. 

2880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1BS3. 

1884. 



Id. 

In. 

In. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

In. 

Id. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Jairaaiy 



... 

... 

0*90 

... 

r- 

... 

... 

.M. 

... 


Februaiy 

Uarch 


... 

... 


0*3? 

0*20 


**• 

... 


olo 

... 


AprJl 


O’lO 

0*92 

0*60 


... 

OM 

3*30 

*•* 

403 

d'37 

las 




503 

814 

6^7 

6*80 

1*58 

6*5i 

1*« 

3*14 

6*31 

6*87 

1*78 



5*78 

V97 

2*H3 

0*29 

ft'll 

S-.f5 

0*69 

1*13 

1*16 

6*21 

272 



0‘09 

5*81 

0*82 

0*T0 

10*59 

5*04 

0*53 

1*27 

.*<•65 

7*M 

5-92 



8 95 

10*32 

1*65 

2*90 

9* 6 

0*45 

10’6>« 

4*25 

11*46 

9*12 

3-96 



0-99 

1*87 


3*57 

3*36 

2*07 

0*h8 

2*65 

0*12 

3*11 

8-83 

ember 



... 

... 

0*1C 

... 

... 

0*50 

0*50 

1*52 

0-03 


December 


... 



0*10 

•- 

■" 

... 

... 

0*15 



Xobl 

_1 

ss-4e 

28*71 

10*57 

16 ^41 

31*« 

20-38 

IBW 

26*95 

24*04 

33*10 

20*31 


Earlj and late crops are grown in about equal proportions in 
Rdhuri, the early crops chiefly in the hill villages and the late crops 
in the plain. The principal garden productions are wheat and gram. 
In a few villages a small quantity of sugarcane is grown and near 
the larger towns fruits and vegetables are produced in sufiicient 
quantities for the consumption of the wealthier classes. Manure is 
little used except in the garden lands of the larger villages. It is 
hardly ever applied to dry-crops, the rainfall being too uncertain 
in the plain villages to allow of it as in the event of the quantity 
of rain being insufficient to counteract its heating properties the 
crops would be liable to be burnt up. 

Except through the Govemraent canal there is no irrigation from 
the rivers the beds of which lie too far below the level of the 
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surrounding country. Garden land is therefore ordinarily irrigated 
from wells only. 

Of 172,1 71 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82 grain 
crops occupied 154,619 acres or 89-80 per cent, of which 48,065 
Were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 84,240 under 
Indian millet juari Sorghum vnlgare; 20,244 under wheat gabu 
Tritioum mstivum 3 10 under rice Oryza sativa; 24 under maize 
makka Zeamays f and 2036 under other grains of- which details are 
not given. Pulses occupied 12,591 acres or 7'Sl per cent, of which 
11,437 were under gram harhhara Cicer arietinum ; 98 under kulith 
or kuHhi Dolichos biflorus 3 389 under fur Cai'anns indicus; 347 
under mug Phaseolus radiatns 3 and 870 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2404 acres or 1-39 per cent, of which 210 were under 
gingelly-seed til Sesamum indicums 319 under linseed alshi 
Liuum usitatissimum 3 and 1875 under other oilseeds. Fibres cccn- 
pied 300 acres or 0-17 per cent, of which 217 were under cotton 
kdpus Gossypium herhaceum ; 26 under Bombay hemp san or 
tdg Crotalaria juncea 3 and 57 under brown hemp atndbdi Hibiscus 
cannabinns. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2257 acres or 1-31 per 
cent, of which 1194 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotisna 
tabacum 3 469 under chillies mirchi Oapsicnm frntescens ; 185 under 
sugarcane its Saccharum officinarum; 133 under hemp gdnja 
Cannabis sativa 3 and the remaining 276 under various vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 68,289 people 58,890 
or 92-25 per cent wore Hindus ; 8601 or 5'68 per cent Musalmdns ; 
and 1298 or 2-05 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 2596 Brdhmans 3 1127 Osvdl Mirwdris, 143 Meshri 
Marwarisj 122 Sansdri Jangams, 82 Gnjardt Vdnis, and 55 
Bnnam Vanis, traders and merchants; 29,852 Konbis, 2-124 
Mdlis, 106 Eajputs, and 20 Bangars, husbandmen ; 969 Telia, oil- 
pressers, 625 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 617 Sntars, carpenters; 589 
Knmbhdrs, potters ; 295 Lohdrs. blacksmiths ; 264 Kosbtis, weav- 
ers; 250 Kdsdrs, brassmakers 3 226 Shimpis, tailors; 206 Vadars, 
diggers; 124 Jingars, saddle-makers; 122 Sdlis, weavers; 56 
Lingdyat Biiruds, basket-makers ; 18 Otdris, casters; 25 Belddrs, 
qnarrymeu; 17 Kaikddis, basket- makers ; 17 Gavandis, masons; 
17 Niralis, indigo-dyers; 13 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; and 10 
Kiittais, leather-workers ; 94 Guravs, priests; 6 Ghadshis, musicians ; 
570 Nhdvis, barbers; 305 Parita, washermen; 6025 Dhangars, 
cow-men; 5 Kbatiks, butchers; S96 Vanjaris, caravan-men; l(i2 
Bhois, fishers; 35 Lamdns, landholders; 15 Kdbars, fishers ; 5395 
Mbdrs, labourers; 1112 Chdmbhdrs, shoemakers; 1092 Mdngs, 
messengers; 158 Dhors, tannere; 6 Bbangis, sweepers; 285 
Gosdvis, 109 Mdnbhdvs, 63 Gondhlis, 46 Joshis, 34 Kolhdtis, 21 
Gopals, and 3 Cbitrakathis, beggars; 771 Bhils, 646 Kolis, 78 
Tirmdlis, 66 Edmoshis, and I 8 Bharddis, unsettled tribes. 

The provincial road from Ahmadnagar to Manmdd enters 
Rdhuri on the south at the sixteenth mile fi-om Ahmadnagar and 
passing up north through the village lands of Dhamori, Khaddmba, 
OTd Digras it reaches in the twenty-third mile the Mula river where 
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4s. id, (Rs. 2J) an acre. In 1879-80 fclio sub-division wiiioh had 
uiGanwhilc nndergono sonic sliglit terrifcoi'ial chau^cs was reassessed. 
Ninety-six of the 101 Govemiiienfc villages were divided into three 
groups running in a generally north and south direction. The first 
group of twenty-eight villages furthest to the west had a maximum 
dry-crop rate of 3s. Sd. (Rs. 1^) an acre, the second or central group 
of forty-seven villages had a maxiimim rate of 3s. (Rs. li), and the 
third or most easterly of the groups with twenty-one villages had a 
rate of 2s. dd. (Rs. 1^) an acre. But in consequence of nearness to 
the railroad the rales on all villages within five miles of the line 
wore raised 3d. (2 as.) an acre in each group by which change five 
villages received a maximum rate of 3s. 6J. (Rs. IJ), thirty-eight 
villages a rate of 3s. 3d. (Rs. If), thirty-two villages of 8s. (Rs. If), 
and twenty-one villages of 2,'s. Od. (1|) an acre. The average 
incidence of these rates was forty per cent above that of the previous 
settlement. The seven villages received from Parner and those 
received from Nagar and Nevasa having not been originally settled 
tfii IS51-53 were not fricittdod in the 18T9~80 revision. Survey 
rates h.avc been introduced into six of the eight indm or alienated 
vulliiges in the sub-division. 

Riihuri consists of villages, tho greater number of which were in 
former times compri.sed in tho iarafs of RAhuri, Beldpur, and 
Biin'igaon-Nilndur. Under tho Peshwils tho Rdhuri and Beldpnr 
iarn fy were attached to the pnrgana of Saugamner and until the 
beginning of the pre.^eul century the Biirilgaon-Ndndur tarn/ was held 
in sniniijthii. On tho acquisition of the country by the British in 
]S1S, a .separate snb-divisiou was formed, tho mamlatdilr being 
stationed at the market town of Ralinri. In 1824-25 the Beldpur 
and Riihuri /ni-ff/s were again attached to Sangamner, but in 1838-39 
the Riiliuri snb-division was re-established and comprised in 1849-50 
1 2.5 village.®. In lSGl-(i2 five villages were transferred to Nagar, 
one to Nevasa, and seventeen to Kopargaon ; and in place of these 
seven vilhiges' wero received from Parner ; three Vanjulpoi, Kdtrad, 
and Sangaon from Noviisa; three Vavrad, Jnmbhli, and Jdmbulban 
from Nagar j and three Kadit-Budruk, Kadit-Khurd, and Mdndva 
from iSaiigamuer, leaving the sub-division with 118 villages of 
which 110 now belong to Government, eight being wholly or par- 
tiiilly alienated. There are no resident jngirdCirs of any wealth or 
intiuonce. Tho following is a nominal list of all the villages in 
tho sub-division showing to which of the former tarafs each belonged: 
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» Tlio Bf ven villages are Klhlmba, Varsindc, Jlahisgaon, ChikhaltiiB, Sirakdnhe- 
gaoD, Daradgaoii, and Tilidrabad. 
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It Tvotild be natural to expect that Sang.ainner being tJuis 
traversed by main spars from the Saliyadris \Y 0 iild have 
a^ better rainfall than the neighbonring and less advantageously 
situated sub-divisions of Sinnarj Kopargaon, and RAhuri. Statistics 
however show that the reverse is the case and this is more 
remarkable as both Rahuri and Kopargaon are not only further 
from the Sahyadris but are flat in comparison with Sangamuor. 
The following statement gives the monthly rainfall during the eleven 
years ending 1884 : 

Sangamner Rainfall, lS7i~lSSi. 


Moim 

1871. 

1875. 

1870. 

1ST7 

1878. 

1S79. 

ISSO. 

1881. 

1SS2. 

1SS3, 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

la 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 





... 







0*03 

Fcbniarv . 




0*2G 


0-19 






M&rch 


O‘io 


0*10 








April 


0 92 



0*10 


u. 

0*24 

0*15 


003 

May 

2*90 

1*10 


9*76 


2*72 

0*19 

1*01 

0*60 

l-io 

u. 
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The mode of husbandry does not differ mnten'ally from that obtain- 
ing in the Deccan genenilly except ns regards ploughing. In many 
of the Poona sub-divisions tbo heavy soils arc ploughed once in two 
and three yearSj whereas in Sangamner both heavy and light soils 
are ploughed every year. F rom the presence of weed and coarso 
high gr.ass in some of the fields tillage operations seem to bo 
frequently performed carelessly and cannot bear comparison with 
the careful cultivation seen elsewhere. Possibly tho long succession 
of bad seasons may have something to do with this seeming neglect. 
Manure is generally employed in irrigated lands only and 
these even get but .an insufficient quantity, while dry-crop lands aro 
manured at rare intervals, sheep and goat droppings being used as a 
top dressing. Very rarely aro two crops raised, tho soil from its light 
friable nature not retaining .sufficient moisture after the rnon.soon 
The area under /. /mn/ or early crops is to that under rahi or late as 
three to one. In .Sangamner ns well ns in tho other snii-divisions ol 
the district, the area under Wnci/has largely increased of late years 
nnrl in the flill villn'Ts of the south and south-west early crop.s ore 
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A large dam of solid ma.sonry SoO feet long and tvith a 
maximnni lieiglit of twenty-nine feet was in 1S7.3 built acTos= tbe 
rocky bed of the Pravai-a by the Irrigation Depirtment cln=e to the 
village of Ojhar-Khuvd. The total cost of the dam together with 
the headworks was about £6000 (Rs. 60,000). The canal or channel 
which leads the water from the work is on the north side of the 
river, and the total area irrigated from the seventeen mile« which 
lie in the Sangamner sub-division was .il7 acre® m 1t>7S-79. SSo 
acres in 1879-80, and 2*2 -j 7 acres m 1880-81. Irrigation rates vnrv 
from 2s. to 16s. (Rs. 1 -8) an acre according to the number rf months 
for which the water is supplied. A large area of valuable alluvial 
land has been formed by the silting np of the river above the 
weir. As the flow of the Pravara river is uncertain dnnng the hot 
months, a scheme for the formation of a large storage re-ervoip at 
Mbdlddevi in the Akola sub-division about twenty-five miles above 
the dam has received the sanction of Government and mil somi bo 
commenced. 

Of 204,020 acres the actual area under cnltivatiiin in 18^1-s2, 
grain crops occupied 197,100 acres nr 9G‘6.5 percent, of whirli 1.'>7,S2.3 
were under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicafa ; tlO.O+.l under 
Indian millet j/wiSor^hnm vulgare; 8161 under whc-it /^nti/Tnlieiim 
asstivnni ; 309 under ragi or naclmi Eleusine corocaiia ; 232 under nee 
hlidt Oryza sntiva ; 70 under maize inahha Zea mays ; lo under /. e hn or 
harik Paspalumscrobiculatum ; and 237 under oilier grains of iibicli 
details are not given. Puhes occupied 4761 acre', or 2 3.'> per 
cent, of which 2206 were under gram harhhnrn C'lecr ni-Ktiiiuin; 
329 under or hilthi Dolichos bifioros; 102 under /ii<- (’njaiiiis 
indicus ; 080 under may Phascohis radiatns ; 17.5 under mbd I’lias. 
coins mungo ; two under peas viUdna Pjstiin sativum ; and 970 
tinder other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 602 acres or 0’.';2 per rent, 
of which 190 were under gingelly seed <i7 Scsamimi indicum, and 
472 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied II acres of mIik-Ii six 
were under Boinbay hemp sail or teg Crotal.aria jnncia.nud five iiiidor 
brown hemponiliad/Hibisciis canabiniis. Jliscellaneous crops fic'-iipied 
1393 acres orO'OSpercent, of wliicli 428wereunder tolntcotm it’-i/.i/ 
Nieotiana tabaciim ; 414 under chillies mirrhi Cap-ieuni fniie'ei r,- ; 
205 under sugarcane i/s Sacchaniin oflinnarnm ; 3lJ under hemp 
gdnja Cannabis sativaj and the remaining 310 under variou- 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1 881 population returns show that of GS,3.‘)7 people 64 59s or 
94 '50 per cent were Hindus ; 3728 or .V4j per cent If us duri' = , 2s 
Cliristiaus; and three Sikli«. The details of the Hindu caste, nre . 
3095 Brahmans ; 13 Kayastli Prabhiis, writers ; 417 0sviil M/ 1 'v..'ins, 
146 Sans/iri Jangams, 63 Gniar.4t Jains, .*.1 Mesbri Mrlrw.aiis, Ao 
Kunnm V/inis, 17 Giijariit V.aiiis, .and 10 Komti', tradirs and 
merchants; 32,093 Kuiibis, 2312 Malis, 274 Rajputs, Cs Bangars, 
and 2 Paluidis, husbandmen; O'.;'! Siitnrs, carpenters; 7."9 Salis, 
weavers ; 75S Sonars, goldsmiths ; 6S4 Koshtis, weavers ; C3S 
Shinipis, tailors; 598 Kutnbliars, potters: 585 Telis, oil-prt'‘'ers ; 
366 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 292 Khatris, weavers : 276 Niralis, indigo- 
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fifty-one miles ; Vadgaon fifty-four miles ; and Samnapur fifty-sis 
miles, reaching Sangamner in the fifty-ninth mile. Leaving 
Sangamner it passes still due west through the village of Chikhli 
sixty-three miles, and enters the Akola sub-division in the sixty-eighth 
mile. The Kolhar-N4ndur road, also a local fund road which, 
with the exception of the first five miles forming part of the 
route from Ahmadnagar to Sangamner, is now very little used 
traverses the sub-division on the north-east Formerly large 
quantities of timber were brought from the Ndsik forests to 
Ahmadnagar by this route, but of late years the supply has greatly 
fallen off and as there is now railway communication through 
hlanmdd it seems unlikely that the road will ever be much used 
again. From Loni it pursues a north-westerly direction passing 
through the villages of Gogalgaon forty-four miles from Ahmadnagar ; 
Lohdra-Mirpur 47{ miles; Easdra 49| miles; Vadjhiri fifty-three 
miles ; Talegaon fifty-five miles ; Ndnaj fifty-eight miles ; Pimple 
sixty miles, and Nimon sixty-two miles, and enters the Sinnar 
sub-division of Edsilc in the sixty-fifth mile and joins the Poona-N^ik 
high road two miles beyond the boundary of Sangamner. The 
greater portion of this road has fallen into disrepair. In addition 
to those three main routes there are many cai’t-tracks which have 
from time to time been repaired and improved. Two of these are 
the road from Panodi over the Baleshvar range to Mdndva a village 
on the river Mula and the road from Pimpalgaon-depa through 
Sdkur to the same village of Mdndva and thence, across the river, 
up to the northern plateau of the Pdraer sub-division by the 
Mdndva pass. All these roads have been made durmg^the last thirty 
years and with the exception of a few villages in the difficult country 
south of Javle-Baleshvar nearly every part of the sub-dmsion is 


now accessible to carts. 

The nearest stations to Sangamner are Nasik Road on the north- 
east section of the Peninsula Railway distant thirty-seven miles, 
and Belapur on the Dhond-Manmad railway distant thirty-one miles. 

The followmg statement gives a list of the villages where weekly 
markets are held : 


VllIiAOC. 

nw. 1 

VlIiIiA.2. 

Day. 

Sangamner 

Nimon 

S&kur 

Wednesday and 
Saturday. i 

Friday. I 

Wednesday. | 

Sdtral 

Ashvi ... 
PeiDgm 

Tuesday, 

Honda], 

Friday. 


On Wednesdays the principal article Drougnianu 
is rice, and on Saturdays there are transactions m ^ ^ 
rttlier markets only the ordinary commodities of cloth, grain, 

the weekly markets at Edhdta, Korhfile, and Mamdapur in the 
in the north of the district. 


Chapter ZIIL 
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S^KR.lMNCB. 

Hoads, 


Hailicay. 

itarUls. 
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reserve and tberefove not now assessed. Snrvev rates have also at 
difPerpnt times been introduced into five of tke eight alienated villages 
of the sub-division. 


Sangamner in the time of the Peshwils consisted of two pargands 
Sangamner and Dhandarphal, Sang.amner being again subdivided 
into the tarafs of Shelke and Mhaske. In 1848 the number of 
Government villages was 106 and of alienated villages twelve. 
In 1853-54- a hamlet^ of Javle-Bdleshvar was reckoned as a 


separate villngo. In 1861-62 three villages were transferred to 
Bilhuri and one village to Kopargaon. At the same time six 
villages in the Devpur taraf were received fi'om Nasik ; thirteen® 
from Akola ; three Sakur, Sindodi, and Mandva-Budrnk from Nagar ; 
and two Kantd-Malkiipnr and Varvandi from Pirner. On the 
abolition of the Sirnr sub-division in 1866-67 seventeen villages were 
received from Shivner, now the Junnar sub-division of Poona, but 
of these seven were retransferred® in the following year to Akola, 
the P.'rner village of Hivargaonpathiir, and five Akola villages of 
fara/Pathar being received in e.vchange. In 1872-73 another village 
Akliipur, was added from Pd.ruer, thus making the total number 
of villages in tho sub-division 156. Subsequently in 1881 four 
villages,^ originally distinct but which had tor many years been 
reckoned as one in the Government records, were again separated 
at the suggestion of the survey authorities. So that the sub-division 
at present contains 159 villages, of which 151 belong to Government 
and eight are wholly or partially alienated. The following table 
gives a nominal list and shows to which of the tnra/s each village 
formerly belonged : 

Sangamner Villages, 18SS. 


VlLLAQC. 


Taran 


KanoU. 

Kftnk&pur. 

jhole. 

S'itraL 

Chandnfipur. 

Khali. 

Hahimpur. 

JharcW&thi. 

Sl\argaon. 

YichSipur. 

Dov^Aon. 

Kharddl. 

Kaita. 

Ghanoffaon. 

Cliinchpur-Buoruk. 

Chmch|mr-Khurd. 

Hnarsaon, 

Malupja. 

Chan>lrapiir. 

Iihanoro, 

SoDgAon. 


AlTlllhORU 

Sani;amn>T*Khurd. 

Ojhar*Uitdruk. 

Nimgaon. 

Duri.'apur. 

Pratdi par, 
Pimiiarne. 
Shirapur. 
Jilxngann. 

Kolvdde. 

Ashvi-iludruk. 

Digras. 

Mdnchl. 

Konehi. 

Ashy i-Khurd. 
Nimgaon-J&li. 
Jorve. 

HanpeT&dL 

ManolU 

Pokhri. 

Aurangpur. 


TaraJll 


KhfindffaoD. 

Jdkhori. 

Dadh'Budruk. 

Tadh-Khurd. 

Shedenon. 

Pimpri. 

Lav ki. 

AJampur. 

Taki&rpur. 

F&nodi.l 

Siblapur.l 

Ojhar KUiird 1 

^sdrv&dkl 


PimprUnirmal. 

KnBftra. 

llald&d. 

Hasnabad. 

Vade;aon-Kburd. 

Nimb&le. 


Tarttf] 


II 

|i 

a' 


1.2 = 
r on; 

jli 
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Changes. 


vilUg« two wore in J«ra/ Eumaavidi. four in tora/ Bojdpur, 

Karda, and two of taraj 

four villages arc Pimpri, Lavki, Ajampur, and Takrdrpur. 


■7 
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Sangamner Villages, continued. 


VlLiiOE. 

Kurea. 


MWaude. 


Tnlegaon. 


Junepaon. 


AJdznpur. 


Arampur. 


Tiguon. 


Gogalgnon. 


KokaniTAon. 


Kunte-Eumleshvor. 


Loharn. 

*8 

Loni-Budruk. 

Loni'Ehnrd. 

s 

Hasnapur. 

•S 

PanMki. 

■fl: 

Ehiijispur. 

s 

Umn, 

Jl 

fi&lfipur. 

& 

Uendhvan. 

n 

Rarule. 

!■? 

Vafhirl- Budnik. 



% 1 

Shnapur. 

1 

Chorkante. 

MiUegaon. 

s 

fifidatpur. 


Vadgaou-Budruk. 

M 

Sangamner. 


Chincholi-guro. 

ca 

SatnnS.pttr. 


Veiliale. 


Rdj&pur. 


Adcaon«Budruk. 


Adpraoa-Kliurd. 


PimpndokM. 


Mirpur. 


Kelrad-Biidrak. 


Kelrad-Khurd. 


Siitara. 



\IUMX. 


Shundarphal. 

Pemgiri. 

Ni«g&on-Budnik> 

Kante. 

Htijh&pur» 

Sonoshi. 

Sirasgaon. 

DhuxKi. 

Samrehol. 
KiingaoD-Khurd. 
Niida}. ,1 

DhandarphalRhur^ 
Pimpalgaon • Eonj* 
hlra. 

Pimpa1gaon>MStha' 

^Iftogl&pur. 

SanfTVj. 

Nftndiiri.1 


Ximctton. 

WJxdh, 

SatkbIndL 

Ctukhni. 


Niinon. 

Pimple. 

Pfir^aon*Budrnlc, 

P^cganii'Rhurd. 

Kftnaj.l 


Yorvandl. 

Sakur. 

^and^a'BndruK.1 


1 

Taraf. 

1 

VlLtiAOTI. 

1 

Taraf. 

i 

ee 

*? 

c 

0 

s 

ri 

1 

o« 

t4 

e 

o 

g 

AS 

A 

JavlC'Eadlak. 

Vadgaon-IAndga. 

liM 

Mhasvandi. 

Kurkundi. 

Jambhut-Budruk. 

Jambhnt-Khuid. 

Sindodi. 

Pokhri-Bdleshvar. 

Sarole. 

Bolasna. 

Varudi. 

Karjnlc. 

Malegaon. 

Pimi^gaon-Depa. 

Ambi.l 

Fath&r thirteen villages. 

'1 

(if 

Bota. 

Bavargaon. 

)<J-S 

Ja\ le-BAIeshvar. 
Vankuta. 

Bojdan. 

Kantn-Budmk. 

Kanta-Ehurd. 

Hiiargaon. 

Sheri-'Kuran. 

Kanta-^raMpnr. 

Akl&pur. 

\ 

o . 

. = £0 

0 e 

^.iS 
? * 5 

» 

m 

Wdiidur'lCbandar 

md) 

Ghargaon. 

Ambu 

Knrdo 

three 

vflinges. 


» Villttges with! alter their "““'s olienotefl. 


Shevgaon, tie most easterly is bounded on the 

north-east and east by the Nizam’s territoiy, on the south by Jdmkhed 
and the Nizdm’s territory, on the sodth-west by Nagar, and on the 
sjfeibt Mrii. \jy Nw&sa.. It s®- sJiea. ot S70 tsilft.?. 

and comprises 188 villages. In 1881 its population was 87,113 or 
130 to the square mile and in 1882-8® the land revenue amounted to 
£15,692 (Rs. 1,56,920). 

0£ an area of 670 square miles 597 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 27,520 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 294,407 acres or 82’99 per cent of arable land ; 30,256 
acres or 8*52 per cent of unarable > 19jl65 or 5*40 per cent of 
forest reserves j and 10,912 or 3-07 per cent of village sites, roads, 
and river beds. From the 294,407 acres of arable land, 16,516 or 
5’60 per cent bare to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. Of 277,891 acres, tbe actual area of arable 
Government land, 248,615 acres or 89'46 per cent were in 1882-83 
held for tillage. Of these 244,439 acres were dry-crop and' 4176 
acres were watered garden land. 

With the exception of two of its villages Jdt-devla and Mdnik- 
danndl Shevgaon lies in the valley ci the river Goddvari which 
forms a natural boundary on the north-east. On the south-west is 
the high wall of hills dividing Shevgaon from the more elevated 
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sub'dmsion of Nagar, Except in the souti and soutli-east where 
spurs from the Nagar range of hills jut ont into the valley the ground 
is level. The hilly portion has a varied and picturesque aspectj 
several of the minor valleys being well wooded, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the villages there are more extensive patches of garden 
cultivation than are found in the plain portion of the sub-division. 

With one or two exceptions the streams which drain the sub- 
division all rise in the hills on the south and south-east and flow 
northward into the G-oddiVarl. The Dhora which rises in the Nevdsa 
sub-division skirts Shevgaon on the north-west, and is joined by 
the Erdha,the Nani, and other minor streams which'rise in jhe hills 
south of Tisgaon and Pdthardi. The two villages of Mdnikdaundi 
and Jdt-devla lying on the southern slopes of the Nagar range are 
watered by streams which flow into the river Mehekri a branch of 
the Sina, The village of Kharvandi in the south-east stands on a 
minor branch of the Sinphana river which, though a tributary of 
the Godavari does not iu any part of its coui’se enter the Shevgaon 
sub-division, flowing through the NizWs territory much further to 
the east. 

The Shevgaon villages are for the most part very well supplied 
with water which throughout the low grounds is always to be found 
at a moderate depth, Many of the small streams also have a 

__ .. « .la* 4 |t^*l ^ ___ JrAW Xm Xh f\ 


villages on their banks. 

Near the Godavari the soil is deep and stiff but near the hiUa 
it is of a lighter texture and more easily worked. On the gently 
elevated tracts of maV land between the minor stream the sml is 
poor and hard, but on the whole this sub-division is the most fertile 

in the district. 

The rainfall too is more certain and plentiful than in ^y of the 
adiacent sub-divisions. Even in the famine years of iB/u, JO/ /, 




Skvgaon Rainfall^ 187^-188^, 
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Ponds, 


spiked millet bajri Penicillatia spioata ; 84,1 60 under Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghufn vulgare ; 9541 under ■V7heat gahu Tritioum sestivum j 
four under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine corocana; three under lioo 
ihat Oryza sativa; 18 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaeeum; 
457 under maize mahha Zea mays ; 8 under harley jav Hordenm 
hezastichon; and 1 61 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 17,612 acres or 7’90 per cent of which 
7983 were under gram hmrbhara Cicer arietinum ; 4891 under hdith 
or hulthi Dolichoa hiflorusj 4043 under tur C^anus indicusj 131 
under mug Phaseolus radiatns ; and 564 under other pulses. Oil- 
seeds occupied 7001 acres or 3 '14 per cent, of which 3901 were 
under gfingelly seed til Sesamum indicum; 1239 under linseed 
alshi Linum usitatissimum; 127 under mustard rai Sinapis racemosa, 
and 1734 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 19,531 acres 
or 8‘76 per cent of which 18,824 were under cotton Mpus Gossy- 
pium herbaceum ; 677 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria 
juncea, and 30 under brown hemp a/mhd,di Hibiscus cannabinns. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1513 acres or 0‘67 per cent, of which 
593 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana tabacum ; 329 under 
chillies mirehi Capsicum fmtesoens; 401 under sugarcane us Sae- 
charum ofBcinarum j 12 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, and the 
remainining 178 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 87,113 people 81,261 
or 93'28 per cent were Hindus, 5776 or 6’63 per cent Musalm4ns, 
74 Christians, one P4rsi, and one Sikh. The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 3338 Brdhmans ; 5 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 
1628 Osvdl Mdrwdris, 469 Sansdri Jautrams, 802 'Ldd Vdnis, 227 
Kunam Vdnis, 65 Qnjardt Jains, 44 Meshri Mdrwdris, and 8 
Gujardt Vdnis, traders and merchants ; 31,868 Hnnbis, 2127 Mdlis, 
879 Rajputs, and 17 Bangars, husbandmen ; 2062 Koshtis, weavers j 
913 Sutdrs, carpenters; 846 Telis, oil-pressers ; 782 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths; 701 Kumbhdrs, potters; 548 Kdsdrs, brass-makers; 
454 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 330 Shimpis, tailors ; 301 Nirdlis, 
indigo-dyers; 274 Yaddrs, diggers; 222 Sdlis, weavers; 139 
Haikddis, basket-makers ; 46 Belddrs, quarrymen; 45 Tdmbats, 
coppersmiths ; 39 Lingdydt Bnmds, basket-makers ; 25 Gavandis, 
masons; 19 Fardeshi Halvais, confectioners; 16 Londris lime- 
burners ; 16 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths; 15 Mochis and 
11 Kattdis, leather-workers; 8 Jingars, saddle-makers; 156 
Gnravs, priests; 934 Nhdvis, barbers; 325Parits, washermen; 5292 
DhangarSj cow-men; 6 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 11,775 Vanjdris, 
caravan-men; 279 Lamdns, carriers; 162 Bhois and 83 Edhdrs, 
fishers ; 7355 Mhdrs, labourers ; 3289 Mdngs, messengers ; 1426 
Chdmbhdrs, shoemakers; 322 Dhors, tanners; 620 Gosdvis, 158 
Kolbdtis, 135 Mdnbhdvs, 130 Gondhlis, 95 Gopdls, 50 Bhorpis, and 
7 Joshis, beggars ; 317 Kolis, 300 Bhils, 133 Edmoshis, 70 Bharddis, 
36 Tirmdlis, and 17 Edvnls, unsettled tribes. 

The provincial road from Ahmadnagar to Paithan enters the 
Shevgaon sub-division on the west at the village of Dhoijalgaon 
thirty- three miles north-east of .Ahmadnagar. Passing by the villages 
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SJifrijnon Villager, 1SS3 — continued. 
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*!onnOl|, 
ft ^nUtrtnn 

I’rfthmnnc'ion. 

pfl'If t'^on 
KlifitTipitnpri. 

Tilift* >rra«!c«fTi 

S'lniMKlI 3rra<lcnnn| 
A»ol» ' 

Ml)»»noTi. 

Mr>lihTi 
A^rwi t.7nir, 

^ iniTijMjr 
K' ruflcjon 

Manrnjl niKlnil 
Awrlpwr 
SnJl'VTij 11T Ilntltul 
Phftjrtir 1 

<PllMAr1| 1 
ii'ilf f^iirtn. 

I M'OmJ KhtiHi 

\Ti1nnMU Khnrl. 

I Kqirr 


Tnifff 


ViMi^nr 


M&IrgRon 


Phoffadc. 

Ilirir^ti(;aon, 


DcrUne 


Tara/. 


Cs 

lai 


\J3 
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^ ViLLAOe. 

Tarttf. 

Mickte. 

*><1hn(ffrAon. 

Taini 

UctfMc. 

MAIcfvfion. 

Anlanad'Rhurd. 

Ohofnn. 

Tnnitoli. 

Knjik Itdiihulgnon.! 

TAJitn&piir. 

KhuntophnI. 

Ghotan thirteen 
vfllaKcs. 

1 Adfrann. 

I KAnn}*!nfpc, 
Sonithftnc Khurtl.l 
*h»K))Cf)c Khtird.l 
Molmj Ihidnik. 

1 TrilihtitamAdL 
Mandtp. 

V) 

M O 

oo 

MAnikilixandl. 

Ut del lei 

II 


Sbrigonda, onoofllio two sontliem gnb-divisions of tlio district, 
ih linimdcd rm (lie north by IVirnor and Nngarjon the east by 
KnTifil ; on ibc fimilli by Uliiintbndi ; and ontbo west by Sirar, both 
I iil).divi>'ions of Ibn Poona district. Its length from north to south 
and ils breadth frfim cast to west aro each about twonty-eighb miles. 
It (’f>inpri'=ps eight y-seven villages' in an area of C25 square miles. 
In l-SSl the population was 5I,2flI or«S2 to the .square mile and in 
].S82-t'.‘? the l.siid revenue w.as iJlO.G'fl {Rs. 1,0C,410). 

Of an area of G2o square miles, 007 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of thfie 17,.'>1.S acres arc the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 287,41 8 acre.s or 77'30 per cent of arable land ; 32,289 acres 
or 8'OP per cent of iinarabloj 30,729 or S’27 per cent of forest 
reserves; and 21,095 or 5'G7 per cent of village sites, roads, and 
riverbeds. From the 2.S7,'1 18 acres of arable land 23,475 or 8’ 16 
j»er cent liavo to bo taken on nccomit of alienated lands in Govern- 
ment villages. Of 20tl,9+3 acres, tho actual area of arable 
fjovc-rnineiit land 22.8,090 acres or 8G’41 per cent wore in 1882-83 
held for tillage. Of thc.so 224,5GG acres were dry-crop and 3530 
iirres waleruil garden land. 

The greater ]iart of tiio Shrigonda sub-division lies in the valley 
of the jlliium and has a gentle slope from tho north-east towards 
flint river on tho south audits tributary the Gliod on tho south- 
west. ]‘'or the most jmrt it i.s a level plain, with an average elevation 
of 1900 feet above the sea level, skirted on tho north-east by a chain 
of low hills with flat Bummits. Fourteen of tho villages lie on the 
nortli side of this range in tho valley of tho Sina. The chain of 
hills on the north-easi is romarkahlo for its succession of flat summits 
or pathi’im whioli have a uniform elevation of some 2500 feet, A 
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few peats however stand out prominently from this singular looking 
range the principal of which are a hill four miles east of Kolgaon 
in the village lands of Kothul 2826 feet high, and another one 
miles farther east 2783 feet high. Adjacent to this hill is the 
large elevated tract known as the Dongar-pathdr. 

The Bhima river forms the southern boundary of the sub-division. 
Its chief tributary is the Ghod which forms the western boundary 
and falls into the Bhima at the extreme south-western corner. 
The eastern half of Shrigonda is drained by the Dev and its 
tributaries which flow south into tho Bhima, whilst the western half 
is drained by Hanga and its tributaries which flow into the Ghocl 
The Dev has its sources in ‘the hills of the north-east near tho 
villages of Kosegavhdn and Pisordkhdnd. It flows south past tlio 
villages of Adalgaon and Ghodegaon rcooiving on its right tho 
combined waters of the Ambil and the Sarasvati and falls into tho 
Bhima on tho east side of ancient fortifications of Podgaon. Tlio 
Hanga rises near PAmer and flowing south, enters Shrigonda by tho 
village of Chambnrdi. Flowing on southward past Pimpalgnon- 
Pisa it receives on tho left the Palsi on the bonks of which stands 
tho market town of Kolgaon. Passing by Belvandi tho river turns 
towards the south-west and falls into tho Ghod six miles below tho 
villages of Yolpana and Pisora. Both Hanga and Dov have a small 
perennial flow which is utilized in places for surface irrigation. 

Towards tho hills tho soil is gonorally of a very poor doacription 
That of tho centre of tho sub-division is tolorablv fertile, but in tho 
neighbourhood of the Bhima deop clayey mnnjal soils prevail which 
require much labour in their cultivation and yield largo crops only in 
years of plentiful rain. On tho banks of this river small tracts of rich 
alluvial deposit aro occasionally met with. Botwcon most of tiio 
various streams which drain the sub-division aro undulating tracts of 
mnl land which ore either unproductive or yield only scanty crops. 

Tlic climate of Shrigonda is changojible. Near tho hills on tho north 
and north-east sufEcient rain falls ns a rule to ensure good crops on 
the light soils in that direction. In tho centr.al poi-tion it is not so 
much to bo depended on and further south whero tho nature of tho 
soil requires abundant rain, years of failure seem to form tho nilo 
and a good year now and then tho exception. Tho following 
Ft.stement gives tho monthly rainfall during tho eleven ycar.s ending 
18St : Shrujowta Jiiiiit/aU, lS7Ji-I8S/i, 
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There is little difference between the husbandly of Shrigonda 
and that of the neighbouring sub-divisions of Pdmer and Xagar. As 
a rule only irrigated lands are manured. The system of rotation is 
simple, consisting of alternate crops of wheat, gram, mijvdri. The 
advantages of good and early ploughing are well known, but few 
•cultivators have the requisite number of cattle. A fallow is never 
permitted except from necessity. Irrigation is carried on by wells 
chiefly, but there are some eighteen temporary earthen dams thrown 
over the perennial streams which irrigate from 500 to 600 acres. 

The area under raU or late crops is about double th.it under 
kharif or early crops. The staple of the late crops is jvdri, of the 
early crops hdjri and liulga or huHhi. More hulga is grown in 
Shrigonda than in any other sub-division of the district. There aro 
a few vineyards in the neighbourhood of the town of Shrigonda. 


Of 192,081 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82 grain 
■crops occupied 152,371 acres or 79*32 per cent, of which 45,974 were 
under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 101,554 under Indian 
millet jvd/ri Sorghum vulgare; 4170 under wheat gahu Tnticum 
sativum ; 190 under rice Ihdt Oryza sativa ; 26 under cheniia fdva 
Panicum miliaceum j 128 under maize Zea mays; 12 under 

barleyyau Hordeum hexastichonj and 317 under other grains of 
•which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,420 acres or lO'l 1 
per cent of which 3772 were under gram harhhara Cicer arictmura ; 
6802 under ktiBh or kuUhiorkilga Dolichos biflorus ; 4337 under iur 
Cajanusindicus ; 354 under mug Phaseolns radiatus : five under lentils 
metsuT Ervum lens, and 41o0 under other poises. Oil-seeds occupied 
16,794 acres or 8*74 per cent of which 1388 were under gingelly- 
seed til Sesaraum indicum, 333 ^ under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum, 91 under mustard rdi Sinapis racemo'n, and 1 1,982 
under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 1653 acres or 0*86 per cent^ of 
which 147 were under cotton kd^pus Gossypium herbacenm, and 1506 
under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea. Miscell.nnooiis 
wops occupied 1843 acres or 0'95 per cent of which 367 were under 
tobacco tamhdku Nicotiana tabacum, 678 under chillies mrchi 
Capsicum frutescens, 245 under _ sugircano us baccharum 
oflEicinarum, 319 under hemp gdnja Canmabis sativa, and the 
remaining 234 under various vegetables and froits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 51,291 people 49,126 
■or 95*77 per cent were Hindus, 2086 or 4*06 per cent Musalmrlns 
and 79 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes aro : 2304 
Brdhmaus; 8 Pdtdue Prabhus pd 7 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 
593 Osvdl Mdrwdris, 171 Sansdn Jaugams; 91 Kunam Vdms, oo 
■Guiardt Jains, and 18 Meshri Mdrwdns, traders and merchants ; 
24,279 Kunbis, 4417 Mdlis, 96 Eajputs, and 14 Bangui^ 
husbandmen; 543 Sutdrs, carpenters; o06 Telis, oil-pre'-~ors; oOl 
Kumbbdrs, potters; 445 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 439 Sbimjns, t-nloR; 
009 Vad-i^^^diffffers* 247 Sdlis, weavers; 237 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 

?12 al BSng&bl.»W.™Tm i 

27 BonSris, lim^bumers; 20 C.T.ni., 
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and to tlio north-west are the old artillery lines^ which are now nsed 
as stables. About seven hundred yards to the left or north of the 
FarAh garden lie the cavalry stables, and further on, stretching to 
the noi’th, are the swimming bath and the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches. To the left a row of bungalows runs along 
both sides of the road known ns the Pensioners' Lines. About two 
hundred yards to the east of the cavalry stables are the cavalry 
barrackSj to the north of which are the married men's quarters, and 
about seven hundred yards farther to the north is the Sadar Bazar. 
Close to the north of this is the Government garden, and after cross- 
ing the shallow gravelly bed of the Bhingar river, which passes by 
the northern boundary of the Government garden, are the com- 
missariat lines, beyond which the cantonment limits end. Facing 
the cavalry barracks fifty to two hundred yards to the east, a double 
row of officers' houses in large well wooded enclosures, stretch 
about a thousand yards to the north. To the north of the officers' 
quarters a road to the west passes between the Roman Catholic 
chapel on the right and the Protestant church on the left, across a 
narrow masonry bridge over the Bhingdr river to the fort. Close 
to the east of the Government garden is the old cantonment hos- 
pital building now used as the Cantonment Magistrate’s office, at 
the eastern boundary of whose enclosure the cantonment limits 
end. Further east on both banks of the Bhingar river are the 
early Hindu settlements of BhingAr and Ndgardevla. North of 
the city, about two hundred yards from the Mangal gate, on the 
left or west is the Kotla enclosure (31). To the north-east are the 
Native Infantry lines, and about a hundred yards further north- 
west are the officers' quarters, two rows pf large handsome houses 
in shady and well kept gardens. About five hundred yards to the 
north of the Native Infantry lines is the St. James Garden or Recre- 
ation Ground, a small flower garden, supported chiefly by ’the station 
officers. Close to the left and beyond the public road are the civil 
lines, consisting of three large bungalows with gardens. To the 
north-east about twenty-five yards beyond the Kotla enclosure is 
Rumikhan’s tomb or the Pila-Ghnmat (32), in the garden of which 
the large BijApnr gun, Malik-i-MaidAn or the Ruler of the Plain, is 
said to have been cast during the reign of BnrbAn NizAm Shah 
(1508-1553) by RnmikhAn one of his nobles. 

As the^ city is chiefly composed of low flat-roofed houses, from 
the outside it is almost hid by the city walls. Inside, from some 
high building, except for tiled two-storeyed bouses in. the east .and 
centre and a few spires, domes, and clusters of trees, the rows of 
mud roofs stretch bare and white almost like a freshly ploughed 
field. Especially in the 'centre and north-west the whole area of 
317 acres is thickly covered with houses. 

The city walls built of stone and mud masonry below and white 
mud masonry above are twelve to thirteen feet high, six feet broad, 
and about three miles round. The walls were built about 1631 
(H. 1042) by SarjekhAn one of ShAh Jaban’s (1627-1658) nobles. 
The city is entered by eleven gates, the Jhenda and the BAva 
BangAli gates in the east, the MalivAda or Railway and Fergusson 
gates in the south, the Nepti and Nalegaon gates in the west, and the 
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D 0 llii, Topliklii'ma, Sarjapur, Jrangal.and King gates iu the north. 
The Jhentla or flag gate is eleven feet wide by seventeen high. The 
Wall, whicli stretches on both sides, forms the wings of the doorway 
.and IS binlt with stones four feet from the ground, and for the 
remaining eight feet with burnt bricks and mnd masonry, pointed 
witli mortar. Inside a stone stair leads up the wall to the flat top 
of the gatew.ay to command a view of the ground in front when 
the gate was shut in times of danger. The Biiva Bengali gate 336 
yards south of the Jlieuda gate, is eleven feet wide by fourteen 
leet high. Hxcept for two side bastions of stone below and brick 
.and mud above, it is built like the Jhenda gate. 

About 1036 yards south-west of the Bava Baiigiili gate, .an 
nrnamentcd struetiivc about 12' C" wide by 19' 6" high, is tlio 
Tergu.ssiui gate built for easy access to the municipal market by 
the Mniiicipalily in 1.S81 and c, ailed after Sir .James Fergnsson, 
B.irt. K.C.jl G., Governor of Bombay. About 3UU yards west of 
ihe Fergii^-son gate is the Hlaliviid.a gnte, eleven .and .a quarter feet 
wide by thirteen feet nine iiiclies high, with an open archway some- 
what in the Gothic style, built of ashlar musoniy. 'i’he gate has 
two <-trnu!r stone side iMstious, each about s lontueu feet high. 
The p’lr.qiots of tlie ba'-tious which ai-e about three feet high and 
are furnished with giin-hole.s are of burnt bricks and lime. The 
parapet over the lint part of the archway has openings for guns and 
Jh ascended by a stone stair. 'ITie doors are of teakwood, about 
four inches thick, and like all the other gates have a small window 
to ]ia‘-s through at night, when the doors are closed from nine to 
five in the iiioniiiig. jMstlivildn is the strongest of the eleven 
Alimadiiagar gates. Close to the west of the doorway let into the 
wall ill the centre of .an arched recess specially built for it, an 
oblong inscribed black marble tablet, surmounted by an antlered 
stag’s head and tho Gaelic motto of the regiment, contains an 
inscription in memory of tho officers and men of the 78th High- 
landers who fell at the storming of the city on tho 8th of August 
1803.* The inscription is : 

OTTIDEACHS nn HIGH OAPPEB FIABSH. 

On thiB spot foil at the storming of Ahmadnagar on 
tbo Sth of August 1803 Thomas Humbeistone Macken- 
Bio Captain In H. M.’a 78tb Kegiment of Boss-ahire 
Higblandors son of Colonel Mncksnsie Humberstone 
who was killed at tbo close of tbs UAHBATTAH 
WAB in 1783. 

THIS TOMB 

Is also consecrated to tho momoiy of CAPTAIH 
GEAM'T LIETJTBH’AB'T ANDBBSON and tbo Bon- 


I Till- tililct WHS raised by Lady liood when she was in Ahmaduagar. fifteen 
Yeira in India 433. 'fho G. 10 I 1 C motto Giiidcaclid an Rigli means Save the King. 
Tlin Sian’s hcadcrost and tlio motto wore bestowed on Mackenzie of Seaforth m 
r,.liirn f..r saviiiK the Scotch king Alexander from a wounded stag. As he rushed 
frirwanl Mackcii /10 railed (Juideachil an High, Save the King. Besides by the crest 
Zl inollo .Macitonzio was lewarded witli the band of tho king’s daugliter. When 
of Seaforth raised the Seaforth niehiniidora, tho regiment adopted hia 
^ motto A iiriiit of a picture showing Mackenzie saving the king from the 
wmmided stag is in tho mess of the 2nd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders at Lucknow. 
Captain Alexandor. 
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Commissioned Officers and Privates of the same 
Begiment who fell on that occasion. , 

To the right or east of the gateway close to the city wall is a 
plastered tomb (8' x 4' X 4') built in memory of an officer of the First = 
Regiment of Madras Native Infantry who fell on the same occasion. 
On the side of the tomb facing the road is a tablet with this 
inscription : 

This tomb was erected bsr the Officers of the 1st 
Battalion, 11th Be^ment, Madras Batire Infantry, as 
a tribute of their respect for the memory of LieutS' 
nant William Penderleath of that corps, who fell at 
the assault of the Pettoh of Ahmadnagor on the Sth of 
August 1803- 

The tomb which is kept in repair by the Public Works Depart- 
ment is enclosed by a wooden railing (14' 6''x8'6"x7' 8"), with 
square wooden bars fixedat six-inch intervals. The Nepti gate 894 
yards north-west of the MAlivAda gate is nine feet wide by seventeen 
feet high and is much like the Bangui gate. The Nalegaon gate 363 
yards north of the Nepti gate is nine feet wide by ten feet high, and 
is much like the Jhenda gate except that it has no bastions. The 
Delhi gate, 406 yards north-east of the Ndlegaon gate, is twelve 
feet wide by fourteen feet high and has an open archway over the 
door, as in the Malivdda gate. Like the Bang41i gate it has two 
bastions of atone below and mud above. The Tophkhana gate 359 
yards north-east of the Delhi gate is 10' 6" wide by 12' 6" highj 
it is like the Bangali and Nepti gates with bastions. The SaTjdpnr 
gate 572 yards east of the Tophkhdna gate is eleven feet wide by 
fifteen feet high and is much like the Tophkhdna gate. The 
Mongal gate, 410 yards north-west of the Sai^’dpur gate and 440 
yards east of the Jhenda gate, is 10' 6" wide by 14' 6" high 
and is much like the Sarjapur gate. Between the Saijilpur and 
Man gal gates a small gate three feet wide and six feet high has 
been opened by the municipality for easy access to the municipal 
beef market. About 132 yards east of the Mangal gate near the 
Brahman cistern is the King gate about twelve feet wide opened by 
the Municipality in 1881. This is an old gate said to have been 
closed after the British occupation of Ahmadnagar (1803) to stop 
disputes between the people of the city and the privates of the 
Native Infantiy Regiment which was stationed outside and close 
to this gateway. Besides these eleven two new gateways len feet 
square have been opened in the city wall near the mission chapel 
for the convenienoB of the American Mission and one for the Collec- 
tor’s bungalow. 

The whole area of 317 acres within the city walls is well 
peopled and much of it is thickly packed with houses. The only 
open spaces are the weekly market place or Mangal Bazdr, the 
municipal garden, the Khoje or Khwdja Sherif’s Haveli (2) and the 
KiLvi-Jan" Mahal (17), the Gavri Ghomat, the New Anandi Bazdr, 
and the Soneri Mosque (15) and Collector’s compounds. Of late years 
the number of houses has been steadily increasing, the total number 
in 1883 being 5SC0. During the five years ending 1883-84 eighty- 
seven houses have been built, including seven of the first, thirteen 
of the second, twenty-two of the third, thirty of the fourth, and 
fifteen of the fifth class. According to the 1881 returns the total 
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number of bouses was 5832 or 18‘40 to tbe acre agiiinst .5792 or 
15-74 to the acre in 1875. Of the 5832 Louses 507 are of the 
first class, 898 of tbe second, 1279 of tbe third, 2065 of tbe fourth, 
and 1083 of the fifth class. Tbe first class bouses are assessed 
by tbe municipality at 8s. (Ks. 4), tbe second at 4s. (Es. 2), the 
third at 2s. {Re. 1), tbe fourth at Is. (8 os.), and the fifth class 
including very poor bouses temples and rest-houses, are not assessed. 
In 1883 tbe number increased to 5860. To guard against fire no 
thatched houses are allowed within the city walls. E.-ccept a few 
large Musalmdn and Mardtha mansions and about fifteen hundred 
tiled houses, some of them large two-storeyed bnilding.s, most of 
the houses are one-storeyed with mud walls and flat mud-roofs. 
The houses are generally in good repair, but are often nnsiglitly, 
built round an open court with a dead wall towards the street 
broken only by one door. According to the municipal classification 
507 houses yield a yearly rent of more than £10 (Es. 100), 898 
between £5 and £10 (Es. 50-100), 1279 between £2 10.s. and£5 
(Es. 25 - 50), and 3148 less than £2 10s. (Es. 25). 

The shops, which are generally owned by Bohor5s and Miirwiir 
or Maratha Vanis, are either flat mud platforms five to twenty feet 
broad covered with flat roofs built in front of houses, or, as in the 
municipal markets, they are broad open plinths covered with a baked 
tile or corrugated iron roof and unconnected with dwelling houses. 
Most of the shops are near the centre of the town. According to 
a statement prepared in 1879, of 2792 the total number of shojis 
972 have houses behind them. Of the shops one each is a gifnd/it 
or oilman’s and medicine seller’s store, a photographer’s, a fdrnvtji 
or fiddle maker’s, and a watchmaker’s; two each of bookbinders, 
booksellers and stationers, English tinware sellers, and opium 
and gdnja sellers ; five e.icb of hide sellers and stamp vendors , 
seven of turners; eight each of beef seller.^, cooks, firework makers, 
and snuff makers ; nine of hemp sellers ; eleven each of liquor sellers 
and tobacco sellers ; twelve each of cloth paintcr.s and pid«e sdli rs ; 
fourteen of fish-sellers; fifteen of tinkers hor.«o and bullock .«hocr-.and 
nail makers; eighteen of silk sellers ; nineteen each of flour '•cllrr- and 
yarn sellers ; twenty each of Burnds and perfumers ; Inenfy-ouo of 
tinners; twenty-two of blacksmiths; Iwcnty-four each of momy- 
lenders and mutton sellers; twcnt3--six of Honor .sellers; tneiitj- 
seven each of cotton cleaners, pearl sellers, and slieep-‘-kiii dealer^ ; 
twenty-nine each of brokers in grain and groceric.s and metal 
polisbers; thirty-one of needle and glass bead '•ellcrs ; thirty-fiio 
of necklace tiers and other ornaments in silk; thirty -eight pottir- ; 
forty-one lac-bangle makers ; forty-four metal pot sellers ; forty-five 
Bohoras chiefly piecegoods sellers ; fifty-two fruit sellers ; fifiy-s.-ven 
roasted grain and rice sellers; sixty-seven hardnarc dcahrs ami 
bangle-makers; seventy-two country shoemakers; spventy-fivo 
moneychangers; seventy-seven country cigarette m.aker.s; eighty- 
five grain sellers; eighty-eight turban dyers ; nincty-tbrc-o bangle 
makers; 104 goldsmiths ; 110 cloth sellers ; 118 tailor.s ; 120 sweet- 
meat makers ; 124 English and ^Idrwfir shoemakers; 123 metal pot 
makers; 145 vegetable sellers; 102 betel-leaf sellers; 17C grocers, 
and 181 oil sellers. 
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The shops are let at monthly rents rarying from 8s, to £1 (Es. 4 
to Rs. 10). Shopkeekers generally live in separate houses. They 
close their shops at night from the outside with wooden shutters, the 
middle board being last put on and fastened with a padlock so that 
until it is unlocked none of the other planks can be moved. The 
shops are opened daily about six in the morning and are not 
closed till eight or nine at night. The shopping time is from six 
to ten in the morning and, to a less extent, from four to seven at 
night. Two opium shops are kept by a Pardeshi, one outside tho 
Jhenda gate and the other in the Ganj market. The right of selling 
opium and hemp is sold every year by public auction and is given 
by the Collector to the highest bidder, who is bound to buy 
Government opium at a certain rate. The yearly consumption 
varies from 425 to 450 pounds. Almost all the poorer classes of 
Musalm4ns and Hindus buy opium to give it with milk to infants of 
three months to about one year. Of adults the chief consuiaovs nro 
Jlarwdr Vanis and Musalmdns. Of twelve liquor shops, ono is for 
the sale of native and eleven for the sale of European liquor. Of the 
Europe liquor shops, two, Messrs. Cursetji and Sons’ and DoSouzn’s 
sell good wines and spirits, and nine others kept hy Persia 
Christians and Kdmathis, sell cheap English brandy at 2s. Gd. to 3s. 
(Rs. Ij-li) the bottle. This cheap brandy is drunk chiefly 
by Pitrsis, Kdmathis, Gavandis, Native Infnntiy privates, and well- 
to-do Koshti.s and Kunbis. The single country liquor shop near 
tho Sarjapur gate is kept by a P.arsi who sells Bnssia Intitoliaor 
mo/ia spirit and sometimes toddy for about six months in the year. 
The chief con-nmers are Mhdrs and Mdngs tho poorer SAlis ami 
Kunbis. iShops selling European liqnor p.-iy Govorninont a fi.vcd 
yearly fee of .£10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200), and tho right to sell country 
liquor i.q .sold by yearly or two-yejirly auctions. Tho snmo contractor 
holds two country liquor shops within cantonment limits. Since the 
1870-77 famine tho demand for liquor both European and native 
lias fiillon otf and about fonr Enropo shops liavo been closed. 
During the Inst five years tho total number of all kinds of shops 
has remained pretty steady. Every year fifteen or twenty people, 
often old Musalmdu and Vani women, growing too fecblo forgiain 
grinding or spinning, borrow money or sell their oriianients, and 
with the proceeds open potty grocery shops, Sorno of these 
women succeed but othcr.s fail, and witliin a year or two sliut their 
shops and fall back on their relations. 

As the house enclosures are not built on any plan the city streets 
are very irregular, and, as tlioy are broken only by one door, tlio 
wall> lining the streets arc often ugly and dead. Tho city lias iiliont 
twenty-two miles of thoroughfare, of which .about sixteen mile.s of 
tn.iin and cro's roads are metalled. Tho chief streets nro fairly 
bro.nl Very smooth .and clean swept, and provided witli side gutters. 
Tho lanes are often n-arrow and winding, broken by outstanding 
lioorwavs and liou-e-Mnlls and iiiimetalled, but kept clean, well 
<lr:iii!'.tl, and in repair. IVorn east to west the city is cro‘--ed by 
three main -tr-'f-t-. In tli" iioi-th tlio .fhenda-Xalegaon ro:ul starts 
frt.r.i til’- .Ih'-nda "ate, ar.d pa— ing we-t is known for the first -I tO 
yard- a’ Ij.ll-Jfaiid.ai or the Grain .Market road. After a fhort turn 
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to the north, under the name of Chaupdti Eiiranja road, it again 
passes west about 1056 yards to the Ghaupd>ti cistern, and from the 
cistern itis continnedby cross roads about 808 yards south-west to the 
Ndlegaon gate. The second main road called the Kapad Ali road, 
also enters from the east through the Jhenda gate, passes south-west 
hy the Collector’s office, and stretches west about 1584 yards in 
a straight line to the Chaupdti cistern cross road, and from the 
cross road goes south-west by cross lanes about 308 yards to the 
Nepti gate. The third and best marked of the three east and 
west lines is the Bangali road. This road entering through the 
Bangdli gate, passes to the south of the Collector’s office, and 
running by the city post office along the Burnd lane and through 
the Juna Bazdr^ about 1364 yards west to the Civil Jail, passes 
from the jail about 484 yards north-west to the Nepti gate. The 
north and south cross roads are broken and irregular, none of them 
forming one complete line from the north to the south wall. Ihe 
chief cross road runs from the Mangal gate in the north-east, south 
by Mr. Cursetji’s shop, the city post office, and the mission 
enclosure, about a mile and a half to the Mdlivada gate. 


The city has twenty divisions, which may roughly be brought 
nnder three heads, eight original central wards, nine suburbs or 
purds, and three villages included within the circuit of the walls. 
The three villages are Mdlivdda in the south settled by Etoi 
Jumdklutn when the city was founded (1494) and now chiefly 
inhabited by well-to-do Mdlis ; Marchuddnagar in the south-west 
originally called Murtazdnagar, established by Murtassa Behri in the 
reign of the sixth Nizdm Shdhi king Ismdel (1588-1590), and nw 
occupied by a mixed middle class population ; and Ndlegaon in the 
west and north-west. Each of these divisions is a separate village 
with its own headman, accountant, servants, and husbandmen 
whose lands lie outside of the city walls. 

To the west inside of the three villages and to the east and 
north-east are the nine suburbs or purds. Beginning in the 
west to the south-east of Marchuddnagar is Khadakpura, said to 
have been founded by Nydmatkhdu Dakhui during the reign of 
Murtaza Nizam Shdh 1. (1565-1588), and now mostly inhabited by 
Brdhman Government servants and middling Musalmdns. North 
of Khadakpura to the east of Ndlegaon, is Shahdjdpura said to 
have been founded by Aurangzeb and now “habited by we^to-do 
Brdhmans Kumbhdrs Sdlis and Koshtis. North-e^t of Shaha]dpnra, 
and once part of it, is Tophkhdna the old arsenal, now 
occupied chiefly by poor weavers. In the north of the city near 
the Sarjepur gate, with a mixed ^d poor 

established during the seventeenth century by Saijekhan, one of 
Shdh Jahdn’s nobles. To the east of Sarjepura, near the Mangal 
gate, is Eamalpura, founded by Kamdlkhdn Dakhni, pne of the nobles 
of Burhdn Nizdm Shdh (1508-1553) now occupied by a mixed 
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1 Tha Junn Bazir was founded about 1S65 (H, 972) at tbe time of the 
«Lw4m" ntot?to city by Danlatkhdn Dakhni. It is now oconp.ed by Sondrs, 
ringfl’rB^ and MusalmSins. 
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poor and’ middling population chiefly Musalmfins and Mardthas. 
farther east, built by Sarjekhdn, is Kapurpura with a well-to-do 
middling and low caste population chiefly Hindu. To the soutli. 
east of Kapurpura with a well-to-do and middling population, is 
Hdtimpura, built by a noble named Hdtimkhdn at the end of tbe 
fifteenth or the beginning of the -sixteenth century. West of 
Hdtimpnra are Moghaipnra with a well-to-do and poor population 
and Beher^tnpura with poor and middle class people. 

The central group of eight words are G-ulam-Ali Bdg in the 
north and to the east of Shdhdjdpnra, originally a garden 
belonging to a certain Jdn Elhdn, after whose son Guldm Ali it hes 
been called. The people are chiefly Musalmdns and fairly off Sali 
weavers. To the east of Gnlam-Ali Bdg is Shdhaji Mohollah 
established during the Peshwa's rule and occupied by well-to-do 
Mdrwdris, and Brdhman Government servants; to the east of 
Shahdji Mohollah, with a well-to-do population, is Shdhdganj 
founded by Ahmad Nizam Shah (1490-1508 ) ; to the south-west of 
Shdhdganj is Khist Ali with a well-to-do population ; to the west 
of Khist A'li is Tagdi otherwise called Takti Darwdja occupied by 
poor and middle class people and built in 1531 (H. 939) by 
Murtazdkhdn Takti, one of Bnrhan Nizam Shdh^s nobles. Further to 
the west and south-west are Beherdmkhdni and Nydmatkhani, built 
in 1679 (H. 987) by Nydmatkhdn, one of Murtaza Nizdm Shdh I.'s 
(1565-1588) nobles and now occupied by labourers and landholders. 
In the centre is the Obdndbibi Mohollah said to -have been 
established during the regency of Chandbibi (1595-1599) the grand- 
daughter of Bnrhan Nizdm Shdh and occupied by a mixed poor, 
middling, and well-to-do population. 

The latest settled part of the city, to the north of Chdndbibi 
Mohollah is Navapeth or Pottingerpura, called after Captain 
Pottinger the first Collector of Ahmadnagar who founded it in 1821 
on waste land formerly belonging to the Gulam-Ali garden. Navd- 
peth is now one of the wealthiest quarters of the city, and is occupied 
by influential people of all castes chiefly Marwaris. To the south 
of Navdpeth is Bagadpati, called after a Sdli weaver. It was settled 
after 1803 and is still occupied by the descendants of the Bdgdya 
family and by well-to-do, middling, and poor Sdli and Kosht 
weavers. 

These divisions are not now used either for police or muni- 
cipal purposes. For administrative purposes the city is dividec 
into four main divisions, the north-east, south-east, south-west 
and north-west. The north-east division is bounded on the nortl 
and east by the city wall, on the south by the Kdpad Ali road 
the second of the three main streets, and on the west by the 
Sai^epnr gate road. The south-east division is bounded on the 
north by the Kdpad Ali road, on the east and south by tho city 
wall, and on the west by an irregular lino of lanes running to tho 
west of the Mission Lectnre Hall from tho Bflw.'lji-bdwa cistern 
to the Mdlivdda cistern and thence by the criminal jail to tho now 
cistern in the north. The south-west division is bounded on tho 
east by the south-east division, on the south and west by the city 
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Market, in the centre of the city, is except in a few places a row of 
one-storeyed flat-roofed shops, the property of MArwAr and ^larAtha 
Vanis, and of a few Bohoras and Brahmans. The shops nro 
arranged in blocks, each block called after the shopkeepers. On 
either side of the main street are two rows of coppersmiths’ shops 
and in front of them, on small stone platforms built out on tho road, 
are tho municipal fruit and vegetable shops. On a cross street to 
the cast are on the north a row of Bohora shops and beyond thorn 
VAni grocers’ shops. In a lane south of those Bohora and Vnni 
shops aro shops of perfumers or Attars, and to tho south of tlio 
Att.ars, in three other cross lanes are betol leaf sellers, earthen pot 
sellers, goldsmiths, and flower sellers. Tho monthly rents of these 
shops vary from Ss. to £1 -1«. (Rs. 4-12). 

Tho Cloth Market stretches between ShAhAgnnj and Moglmlpnrn 
along both sides of tho second of tho main cast and west strootsi, 
and gives it its name of KApad Ali or Cloth Road. Most cloth 
shops have upper storeys, ns many of tho dealers have their 
houses behind their shops. Tho honsos mostly bolong to tho 
traders. Such as are hired fetch a yearly rent of £20 to £35 
(Rs. 200 - .350). Tho dealers nro mostly hfArwnr and GujarAt 
Vania and a few BrAlimnns. Their shops nro opon from daybreak 
to nine at night, and their busiest time is botwoon two and six 
in tlio afternoon. Their busy season is during tho marriage months 
chiefly from February to May. The cloth most sold is whito T-oloth 
from tho Boinl)ay mills, and, to a less extent, English goods. Tho 
stiff brilliant English goods aro liked by tho rich, and tho cheap 
strong IJombny goods by the poor. Cloth dealers also sell local 
band-made robos, waistclotbs, bodices, turbans, and black blankets. 
Except a few h-ind-mndc wni.stcloths brought from SholApnr and 
Paithaii, the hand-m.ade cloth is all tho produce of the Ahmadnngar 
and Bhingilr h.and looms. Bxcopt Gujarat Vanis xvlio deal in 
Bombay and coloured English yarn, and somotimos ndvanoo it to 
lnuillo(jm we.avers, receiving its cost after tho sale of tho cloth, 
all the clotli dealers aro paid in cash. Tho cloth trado siiffcrcd 

‘•evi'relv during the 1876-77 famine, but Las since rccovorod and 
; 
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body in bis stall. Some of tbe skins are sold to Saltangar tanners^ 
wbo tan and dress them and make them into children’s shoes and 
drums for the Holi holidays in Pebruary-March. Others are 
sold to agents of Madras hide merchants. The entrails are sold 
to the poor, and the blood is gathered by the botcher and kept 
either for his own use or sold to Mh^rs and Mdngs, who let it 
harden into a jelly and eat it uncooked. The heads legs and entrails 
are sold to poor buyers chiefly SiHs and are sometimes bouglt 
by well-to-do people for jelly or soup. The offiil is removed by 
municipal sweepera The large and heavy pieces are sold by the 
men and the legs and heads by the women. Purchasers begin to 
come about six in the morning and generally pay l^d.toSd. aponnd 
(1-2 as. for half a slier). Since the opening of the mutton market 
competition has reduced hatchers’ prices from 2fd. and 3fd. (IJ 
and 2^ as.) to l^d. and 3d. (1 and 2 os.) the pound. The consamers 
of^ mutton are Europeans, Parsis, and Musalmans, and among 
Hindus Mardthas, Sonars, Lohdrs, Jingars, Mhdrs, Mdngs, and 
Bhangia. In the evening Sdlis, poor Musalmdns, Mangs, Mhdrs and 
Bhangia come to pick up cheap bits. 

A. shed attached to the west row of mutton stalls is used as 
the municipal fish market. Fresh fish, chiefly pddi niaral udmh 
shingada and khavli, are brought daily by Bbois and sold at fid. to 6d. 
^“4! as.) a pound or half local sher. Dry fish, chiefly bamelo or 
Bombay Duck, is also brought by Bbois from Bombay and mostly 
sold in their own houses near the central market at fid, to 9d. 
(4-6 as.) a pound. Pish is eaten by all mutton-eating classes. 

The beef market is ontside the city wall in the north between 
the Mangal and Sarjepur gates. In a stone walled enolosnre 
(1^® ^ 27 ) a shed attached to the city wall contains eight stalls 
mu ^ ^ Sill occupied and each paying a monthly fee of 6s. (Rs- 3)- 
The slaughter house is about a mile from tbe market to the north 
of the Delhi gate. It is a paved platform, enclosed by a stone 
and cement wall, with a gateway to the east. Six to eight animals/ 
mostly cows past bearing and more rarely bullocks and bufialoes, 
OTe killed daily. The owners are Musalmdn butchers who buy 
from Musalmdn dealers. Ahmadnagar Hunhis never sell their 
bullocks or cows direct to the butcher, hut when a cow grows 
rarren or a bullock grows too old for work they do not object to sell 
them in open market to some Eunbi or other broker who professes 
to have no connection with butchers. As among sheep batchers, a 
MW butcher is chosen and paid f d. (^ a.) for slaughtering each animah 
The butcher skins the animal and puts it in the slaughter house, 
disposing of the hide generally to Dhors who buy them for local use 
or to Bohoras and Memans who buy to send to Bombay. The 
blood of the cow is never used. The carcass is divided into eight 
or ten pieces and carried to the beef market. The chief buyers are 
Europeans, Native Christians, poor Musalmdns, and Mhtlrs and 
Mdngs. Beef, both cow and buffalo, is cheaper than mutton, the 
price varying from |d. to 14d. (J-l a.) a pound. 

Besides these regular markets in different parts of the town there 
are about thirty-five roadside masonry platforms with one to eighty 
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61,280 were bronglifc into the market. During the busy season 
from October to June, generally from ten to six in the evening, the 
agents of Bombay firms chiefly Bhd,tids and a few P^,rsis and 
Europeans meet the local cotton merchants almost all of whom are 
Mdrwdris. Of the cotton which is bought a part is sent to be pressed 
at the Nagar presses but the bulk goes nnpressed to Bombay. 

The weekly market called Mangal Bazar or Tuesday Market 
from the day on which it meets, is held to the south-west of the 
eity between Mydmatkhdni and Khadakpura, in an open space 
of about two acres shaded with rows of nim and banian trees. 
At this weekly market regular lines or built platforms for sellers 
were provided by the municipality in 1881 at a cost of about £112 
JOs. (Es. 1 125). The platforms are raised about eight inches over 
the ground and the walks between them are from ten to fifteen feet 
wide. There are in all eighteen platforms from twelve to fourteen 
feet wide with a total length of 1577 feet. Except a few better 
class travelling cloth dealers who bring small tents, and others 
who raise temporary stalls, the sellers sit on small carpets, mats, 
or cbuntry blankets on the platforms or at the sides of the paths 
that cross the market place. No fixed quarters are laid down, 
but different classes of traders keep to their usual sites. Thus rope 
and country blanket sellers always sit to the south, cloth traders to 
the west, eggs and fowlmen to the north, cattle sellers and shoe- 
makers to the east, and the grocers vegetable sellers and other 
dealers in the centre. Dealers begin to collect at the market in 
the afternoon. Little business is done till three and from about 
four to six the place is thronged with 2500 to 3000 buyers and 
sellers chiefly belonging to Ahmadnagar and the villages round. 
There_ is no barter. All payments are made in cash and large 
quantities of cowrie shells or kavdis, brought fronz Bombay by 
Mardtha and Mdrwar Vdni grocers, are hawked about the market by 
small hoys who dispose of them to buyers and sellers at the rate of 
eighty for Jd. a.). Cowrie shells are mostly used by the poor in 
haying groceries under a, a. in, value. The use ef sheila shows 
no sign of falling off as the people do not use pies (id.). About a 
thousand dealers gather at this weekly market, twenty to twenty- 
five of them moneychangers by caste Shr&vaks and Miirw4r 
Brdhmans, local Brahmans, Musalm&ns, and Mardtha Vdnis. 
They give and take silver in exchange for copper and copper 
for cowries. When taking copper for silver and cowries for copper 
the moneychangers charge a discount of jd. (J a.) on every 2s, 
(Re, 1). The market rate of the Peshwa’s copper coin is 2s. lid. 
(17 as.) and of English copper coin 2s. Jd. (16 i as.) the rupee. 
^Vhen copper coin is in good demand the rate rises to 2s, Jd. (ICJ us.) 
for Peshwa's copper coin and 2s, (16 os.) for English. Ten to fifteen 
Komtis take a leading part in the market. Eomtis generally barter 


ISS'i'OT 37,668 ; 1881-82 itgds 83,972 j 

Tbalea^^ 84,641 j and 1883-^ bojdt 61,619. A &>)(Z is cc^ual to Wo onpccsaeil 
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brass pots for secondhand clothes, mend the clothes, and sell them to Chapter XIV. 
K.unbi women and cloth sellers from whom the poor generally buy. PI^s. 

The chief traffic is in articles of food. Grain is sold in more AmrAn»r.m.,. 

than a dozen shops chiefly millet, Indian millet, wheat, and three Weeklt/ Maria. 

or four pulses. The sellers are Ahmadnagar Musalmans and 
Maratha Yanis, who generally buy cheap old grain and sell it to 
the poor of Ahmadnagar and the vill.iges round. 

Vegetables make a large show. They vary according to the season Vegeiaikt. 

but are chiefly chillies or green and red pepper, potatoes and sweet 
potatoes, Trigonella focnngrasonm or metlii, Pimpinella anisnm or 
ulicpi, safflower seed or Icnrdai, Dolichos catjang ovchavli, Amaran- 
thus tri.stis or mdth, and one or two other pot-herbs which grow 
well from September to February and are bought by all classes. 

Carrots, white and red pumpkins, brinjals or vdngis, niger 
seed or Mric, a pumpkin called turdi, snake gourds or padvals, 
radishes, onions, garlic, hheudis, and a few other kinds generally 
grow from August to December and are bought by all classes. 

Pdpdi or ghevda that is French beans, double beans, govdri beans, and 
a few other kinds grow during the rainy and cold seasons and are 
generally bought by middle class and well-to-do buyers and not 
by the poor. Cabbages, beetroot, celery, salad, red radishes, and 
other English vegetables are grown in two or three places and 
are mostly bought by Europeans, Native Christians, and Parsis. 

The vegetable sellers are fifty to seventy Mali and Kunbi women 
of the city with a few from the surrounding villages. The buyers 
belong to almost all classes, but are chiefly the poor of Ahmadnagar 
and neighbouring villages who can buy vegetables a little cheaper 
in the weekly than in the daily markets. 

The chief varieties of fruit are in the hot season (February-June) 
mangoes, grapes, jdmhliuls, figs, popats, and musk and watermelons ; 
in the cold season (November -February) oranges, pomelos, citrons, 
jujubes, guavas, and pomegranates; and almost all the year round 
plantains and sour lemons. Pistacliio nuts, walnuts, figs, dates, and 
other dry fruit are brought from BombaybyVdni grocers all the year 
round and by Afghan Agas once or twice a year chiefly during 
the cold and hot seasons. Most of the other fruit is grown in local 
orchards and gardens especially within two to four miles of Ahmad- 
nagar. The sellers, fifteen to twenty in all, generally bring cheap 
frmt to this market from the central daily market and sell them to 
poor and middle class buyers, as the well-to-do always buy good 
fruit from the daily central market. Butter and clarified butter are 
occasionally brought in small earthen pots and leathern jars or 
dablcis and sold by Marathds Br4.hmans and VtLnis. They are 
chiefly bought by the well-to-do and middle classes. 

Two varieties of sweet oil Jelmrdsni oil and kardai oil, but chiefly Oil, 

Icnrtlai, are occasionally offered by Ahmadnagar Maratha Y&nis and 
Telis and are bought in small quantities by the poor of the city and 
stilt more by the poor of the surrounding villages. Kerosine oil 
from Bombay is offered by two or three Bohoras and Musalrndns 
and bought very largely of late by the middle and poor classes for 
burning. 

1 ) 772—84 
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Alitnadnatrar. Some Koslitis and Salis offer robes woven by them- 
selves. Tlie chief buyers are Kunbi and Mdli women of the city 
and ilic villa^fe.-> i-onnd. 

Yarn i.s sold bv twenty to twenty-five dealers half of them Gujar/it 
Viinis and half Slnsnlniiin wonien. The Viinis sell machine-made 
yarn to Itlomin turban weavers and the Mnsalman women sell home- 
spun yarn to Jtnsalman carpet and tape weavers. Three to six 
l-’atvpkar.s sell hand-made silk strings or ioryo/ds to Mardthas and 
Knnbis at jd. (o 1 id. (J-l a.) a piece. 

Blankel.s, chiefly the ordinary dark coarse variety, are sold in 
about thirty or forty stalls by Dhangars who travel from market to 
market and sell them at li.^. to (Rs. *-2) apiece. The buyers 
are oliiefly the cultivating and labouring classes. 

Shoe'! both N:it ivo and European are sold by ChdmbharsandMochis 
in seventy to ninety stalls. About forty Chuinbhdrs mako native 
shoes known as Itfanllha and Bridliman shoos. The Marathn shoes 
ar(‘ strongly made and are chiefly bought by middling Mnrdthas at 
Is. tr).>. (Rs. i -2i) a pair. The Bnahnian shoes are delicate and 
unfit for routrli work and vary in price from lis. to 3s. (Rs. 5-_H) 
a pair, and arc mostly bought by Brahmans. A third variety 
known ns Pardcslii shoes are made by Upper Indian and lldrw.ir 
shoemakers. They vary in prico from ‘is. to 3«. (Rs. 1-li) a 
pair and are generally bought b)' middling and woll-to-do 
Masalinaiis, Jldnydris, and I’nrdesbis. A cbenp variety of shoe 
known ns riUidn/i or chappala nro occasionally bought and worn 
by tlie poor chi'-se.s wlien their feet cannot bear the heat of the 
snn while carrying head-loads of vcgctable.s, cowdung-cakes, and 
firewood. As long ns lliey can hear the heat, they carry their 
sandals tied with their head-loads that they may last long. These 
rahdns or rhnppah vary in prico from Gd. to Is. (4-8 ns.) a pair. 
Tlie Mochis both Kruniithis and Pardeshis make shoes in imitation 
of Knglisli shoos, wliicli vary in prico from 3d. to. 4s. (Rs. j-2) a pair. 
Small English shoes aro mostly bought by the middle classes for 
their children, and large ones by Musalmaos and all other middle 
and well-to-do classes. 

Personal oniainents nro sold at five to ten booths by Sondrs, who 
sell brass and pewter or tin bracelets and by Musalmdn Manyars 
or (iiiikel ‘ellers, nlin brine from Bombay (Leap jewelry and a 
IIIIMH-Ilaiieoii.s .sioro ol siiiall articles of hardware. Pho brass 
bracelets aro eliiefly boiiglit by tlio poor who cannot afford to buy 
silver ornaments. 'JTio trinkets and false jewels are bought mostly 
by the lioov, espcei.ally by Jliisalim'ius. 

Uteiisih and appliances aro sold in ton or twelve booths by 
potters, who soli small and largo earthen jars of different sorts aM 
{lower pots. They aro chiolly made in Ahmndnagar and bought 

mostly by tlie poorest classes, who cannot afford to buy brass or a 

better deseriplion of vo.ssel. ilfd/ks or wido-mouthed oarthon jars 
wliich are nsod by tho middle and well-to-do classes to cool drinking 
water vary in prico according to size from-^d. to Scl.(J'2 as.). Uuri g 
tho 1870-77 faiiiino tlicy were in groat demand and very dear. 

Brass pots, pans, and cups aro sold at fiftoon, to 
Hindu Ktlstlrs and Musalmiln Titiubats. Some of tho sollois are 
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As tie city las its regular fuel markets tie demand for fuel at 
tlis market is small. Scattered lere and tlere among tie bootls 
are two or three scrap sellers, decayed Musalmdns, who offer scraps 
of iron and old Hacking and leer bottles. The buyers are generally 
very poor. Some of tie poor of tie city gather the scraps in 
different parts of the town and sell them to these scrap sellers. 

Almadnagar stands 1900 feet above sea level and about 110 
miles from the coast. Though very hot from March to the beginning 
of June, and with rather a light uncertain rainfall, the climate of 
Almadnagar is on the whole pleasant and healthy. The average 
temperature varies from 78° to 81° and the average yearly rainfall 
from 9’79 to 26'98 inches. Eain generally begins in June and ends in 
November, August and September being the months of heaviest fall. 

Deaths are registered hy the police, and since 1880 by two 
municipal clerks, and as no dead body can leave the city without 
passing through a gate where police are stationed, the returns are 
probably fairly accurate. During the twelve years ending 1883-84 
the ratio of deaths to 1000 people was 2^*25 in 18/2-73, 25'85 
in 1873-74, 28-74 in 1874-75, 39-09 in 1875-76, 45-28 in 1876-77, 
62-64 in 1877-78, 56-76 in 1878-79, 3191 in 1879-80, 31-88 in 
1880-81, 54-37 in 1881-82, 35-62 in 1882-83, and 82-55 in 1883-84. 
The returns show a heavy mortality among children due in part at 
least to bad drainage and want of air. Compared with other towns 
the death rate in Ahmadnagar is high. As special measures have 
since 1880 been taken for recording them, the birth retm-ns are 
TCobablv fairly complete for at least the last four years. They show 
a birth rate to the thousand of 21-37 in 1872-73, 12-42 in 18/3-74, 
14-43 in 1874-75, 17-36 in 1875-76, 24-14 in 1876-77, 10-29 in 
1877-78, 10-47 in 1878-79, 17-05 in 1879-80, 27-55 in 1880-81, 37 89 
in 1881-82, 29-78 in 1882-83, and 30-69 in 1883-84. 

The natural drainage of the city is to a watercourse on the south- 
west and towards the Sina on the west and south. To carry off 
storm water and the town sullage the city has open road-side drams 
and four main drains. Of the four main drains one lies to the north 
of the TophkhdLna or near the Delhi gate; a second in the centre of 
the Gani, passing west between the Nalegaon and Nepti gates ; a 
third is the iail drain, passing west near the Nepti gate; and the 
fourth or Mdlivida drain is to the south. The Sanitary Commissioner 
recommends that these drains should he used only to carry off ram 
water, and that for the sullage of the town glazed stoneware 
pipes should he laid down and, if possible, the whole earned to the 
south of the town and used for watering land. A scheme to 
provide a main drain for the city has been prepared by Sir. J. 
Pottineer G.E. Excluding the cost of privy connections it is 
estimated to cost about £22,500 (Rs. 2,25,000) . It is proposed to 
discharge the drain in afield about 100 acres in area for irngation. 

The natural water-supply of Ahmadnagar from the Sina and the 
Bhingdr stream is precarious. The Sina running north to south 
from fifty to five hundred yards west of the oi^ and the small Bhmgar 
stream that divides the cantonment into two nearly equal parts, both 
flow only after heavy rain. 'At other times the Bhingdv stream is 
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an eiglifc-incli iron pipe witli the well and a sluice valve was fixed 
to it to let the water of the pond into the well when necessary. 
A waste-weir was also made. The pond contains 1,660,000 cubic 
' feet of water and has a gathering ground of about 560 acres. It 
supplies water to the cavalry barracks, feeds the soldiers' plunge 
bath, and waters the soldiers’ garden. 

The Anandi channel has its sonroe about two miles north of the 
city, and provides water to 4000 people at a daily rate of about five 
gallons a head. The channel was built daring the governorship of 
Harjekhau by one Anandrdv who built two cisterns, one near the 
Delhi gate and another inside the city, both called Anandi after 
his name. During the 1876-77 famine, about 1900 feet of this 
channel with two silted wells were cleared by the municipality at a 
cost of about £190 (Rs. 1900), and one of the wells was arched with 
burnt bricks and lime masonry to prevent dirt and other impurities 
getting in. A branch line of this channel about 7000 feet from its 
‘source has been traced ont. 


The Nagdbdi channel has its source about a mile below the 
KdpurVcLdi channel and its original open square well is about 700 
feet to the south of the line of the Kipnrvadi channel. Besides to 
the Stewart Cotton Market outside of the Mdlivida gate, it supplies 
water to twenty dipping wells or cisterns, and sixteen water cocks in 
the south of the city to about 8000 people at a daily rate of about 
1 seven gallous a head. It was built in the reign of Ahmad Nizdm 
Shdh (1490-1508) soon after Ahmadnagar fort was built. The water 
of this channel was brought from its source by a cutting as far as the 
village of Nagardevla. From Ndgardevla it was taken to fill the 
fort ditch by sets of double country earthen pipes, laid side by side 
and covered with stone masonry. About 1870, as the municipality 
found that the water supplied by the Vadgaon, Kdpurvadi, and 
' Anandi channels was insufBcient, steps were taken to survey the 
part of the Nagdbdi channel which had silted. Finding thM Us 
water could be brought into the city Captain B. P. Gambler, R.B. 
the Executive Engineer, arranged and, in 1874, completed the 
restoration of the channel at a cost of about £/000 (Bs. /0,000) of 
which Government contributed a quarter, Mr. Dinshaw Manekji 
Petit the well known Bombay mill-owner gave £1500 (Rs. lo,OUO}, 
and £4040 (Rs. 40,400) were paid by the municipality. 

The Shendi channel has its source at the foot of the Shendi hills 
more than a mile east of Shendi village, channel was budt 
by Salabatkh4,n Gnrji during the reign of Ahmad Nizdm SMh 
(1490- 1508). Its water was brought by a cut channel to f^d the 
Lokad Mahal pond and to water the Behisht garden (43). During 
the troubles in the early part of the seventeenth century rae conduit 
was ruined. In 1876 it was repaired, restored, and extended at 
a heavy cost by Messrs. Cursetji and Sons, general merchants, 
Ahmadnagar, who leased the channel from the Briti^ Government 
for a term of 999 years to water their Behisht garden. They pay 
, Government a yearly rent of 1«. (8 «s.) the acre for the land 
' watered from the conduit. 

The Tdrnlvddi channel was built by two imbles Murtazakhdn 
•Fikiti and FarhddkhSn Dakhni in the reign of Husain Hizto bhdh 
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(1553-1565). The cbaimel was lying ruinona till the 1876-77 
fatnine set the municipality in search of new sources of water-supply. 
The line of the channel was found about 500 feet from where the 
earthen pipes of the Kdpnrvadi channel begin. At its source was * 
an octagonal well with tdiree of its masonry sides broken. Its water 
was used by the villagers and their cattle. About 300 feet north of 
this well was found an old pond dammed between the two spurs of 
a hill with uncoursed stone and lime masonry. The pond was 
breached in three places and was silted within about seven feet of 
the brim of the dam wall. The municipality cleared out the silt of 
the channel and of the original well. The work was begun as a ’ 
famine water work, and, on removing the silt from the original 
well and from the channel to a length of about 4500 feet, the 
original channel was found never to have been finished, as it was 
joined neither with the pond nor with the well. As small streams 
were found running into the octagonal well, the channel which 
was about fifty feet from the well was connected with it by an- 
nnderground channel and a six-inch sluice valve was fixed at the 
mouth of the channel to regulate the water-supply. The channel 
was also connected with the Kdpurvfidi channel by about 500 feet 
of six-inch country earthen piping after a three to twelve feet deep 
cutting in hard rook. Besides repairing the channel, at a cost of 
about £800 (Rs.8000), the municipality determined to close with earth 
the breach in the centre of the pond dam, to build a waste-weir at 
each side of the dam, to clear part of the silt from the pond and' 
to ipin the pond with the octagonal well. Within a fortnight 
of the first fall of rain water began to flow into the old channel, and 
increased the supply in the Kdpurvadi channel, till its own streams 
began to flow which generally happened after about fifteen inches 
0 rain fell. In 1878 five feet of water gathered in the pond and 
lasted to about the end of December. In 1879 about 6i feet. 

February 1880. Including 
■ ' land compensation tlie work cost the 

mumcipahty about £lll6 (Rs. 11,160). 

Kdpurvddi lake project have been 
aniF Ahm I In-igation Engineer ShoMpur 

rilln™ the ravine between Bnrhdn-nagar 

SoZe^ Alamgiris tomb. The site for the 

fiirpfl TTiPoo ° chosen on the Bhingar watercourse about 

Tss Ahmadnagar. ThI proposed dam will 

Present sumlv Bhingdr aqueducts and cut off their 

the late inll be connected with the outlet works of 

the lake’s regulating valves and will bring 

The total ° tj*® ^“lous cisterns in the town and cantonment. 

a4ilSlS *y 140,837,645 cubic feet and the 

gallons a hand r/ ^ twenty months at the daily rate of ten 

iCSonToie^ 124,667,266 less teansit and 

The^scheme^ under estimated cost is £21,085 (Rs.2,10,850).> 

der^he consideration of the municipality.^ , 

p®‘ worS,°Es. dfetails of the co$t pte 

fis. 33(5 tools and plant. ’ * See o^o^'*p ™670 capitalization, and 
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are all daff in a line of double rows, and it is approached by a made 
road to afford easy draught to bullocks caiTying full loads of night- 
soil and town sweepings especially during the rains. At present 
250 pits are dug each measuring twenty-four feet long by five 
feet broad and four and a half feet deep. The municipality 
generally sell manure at the store by a yearly public auction 
m the beginning of December. Poudrette manure is generally 
bouo'ht for melons and watermelons in the beds of rivers and 
streams. As the open ground poudrette manure was not found so 
powerful as poudrette prepared under the old system, the ratio of 
ashes to nightsoil was reduced from half to a quarter of ashes and 
a quarter of manure of street sweepings. The daily average of 
nightsoil removed to the store by eighteen loads of cylindrical carts 
and bullocks comes after shrinkage when thrown on the open 
ground to about 135 cubic feet a day or about 49,275 a year. 
About 20j250 cubic feet of this nightsoil are used during the five 
rainy mouths in making pit burial manure and 29,025 cubic feet are 
used in making open ground poudrette manure. Thus about 29,025 
cubic feet of open ground poudrette are made every year during the 
seven fair weather months and about 20,250 cubic feet of pit burial 
poudrette are made during the monsoon. These quantities of 
nightsoil when mixed with ashes and sweeping manure give a total 
of about 70,000 cubic feet. Manure is sold to cultivators at the 
rate of three cartloads or 160 cubic feet for 2s. (Re. 1) and to others 
at two cartloads or 100 cubic feet for 2s. (Re. 1). 

Till 1876 street and house sweepings gathered in 145 dust-bins 
in different parts of the city were daily removed by tbe municipal 
contractors in carts to two or three places outside of the city wall and 
from there it was removed by potters to their kilns. Since 1877 
the sweepings have been removed direct to the nightsoil store by 
five municipal carts each carrying about fifty cubic feet and making 
on an average three to four trips a day. During a few of the fair 
weather months when the sweepings are sold to brickmakers they 
arc removed direct to the kilns. During the rains part of the 
sweepings is used to cover nightsoil pits and the rest is burnt 
to ashes to mix with nightsoil during the dry season. The 
following figures show that during the nine years ending 1883-84 
the receipts from nightsoil and town sweepings have varied from 
£107 in 1881-82 to £248 in 1878-79 and averaged £189 : 



Djring the nine years ending 1883-84 the returns show that the 
removing nightsoil and town sweepings has varied from 
-. -:>'i in lS7&-70to £474 in 1877-78 and averaged £408 or anavoran-e 
e. 12 19 mote than the manure receipts. The details are : “ 
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Year. 

Amoutit, I 

VSAR. 

Amount. 


£ 


£ 

1876-70 . ... 

425 

1881-^ . 

409 

1070.77 .. 

802 

1883.^ . 

aso 

1877-78 

474 

1683 84 . 

430 

W8 70 .. . 

830 



1878-80 

480 



18h0-81 . 

398 

Total ... 

36(7 


The receipts and expeoditure tor 188d-84 show a net loss of about 
£230 (Bs. 2300] a small sum considering it represents the cost of 
keeping municipal limits free from filth. 

Till 1865 lime kilns were worked inside of the city close to 
dwelling lioases. Since 1868 all lime and brick kilns and tanneries 
have been moved to fixed places outside of the walls.J The sheep 
slaughter house is at the back of the mutton market in Kapnrpura 
at of the town. It is paved and drained and 


m line uuriu-caoa — — [ 

thirty-five to forty-five head of sheep are daily slaughtered. The 
cattle slaughter house, at the head of a water-course iu Vaitagvadi 
is built of stone, enclosed by a wall aud paved. About eight oxen 
are slaughtered daily. Till 1876 the offal, blood, aud bones were 
taken in carta to the neighbouring public latnnes and buried m the 
nightsoilpits. Since 1876 the offal has been earned direct to tho 

night soil store to the south of the city. . i 

Indigo dyeing was earned on in sixty factories chiefly ne r 
Tnnbkhdna and the Pelhi gate. Bach factory had abont twenty bad 
Brnnllinff vats Thc municipality thought of removing the faotones 
A^tho town b“t wLt of funds pTevented them from providing 
T A subject was dropped. The dyers were told not to sprin- 

2r i their vate on the ground nor to pass it into any 

Ss: drt'fbrs'i™ i. .0 pul, w b, .1. 

south of the city, ^nd tjie town, the third is near 

near the Nalegaon road the fourth is to the south-east of tho 

the Christian, graveyari^, and » ^orth-west, 

city. The nine from a quarter to one and a 

north-east, and th of the Delhi gate has a Bohora burial 

quarter *"des- flip Sanitary Commissioner having pointed out 

ground. In 1883-84 the Sanitory^ti^o 

the necessity of removing ninnioipality has arranged to take 

of the town to further s a quarter of 

np two large fields on the Pirsis have three towers 

a^miletothe south-east of ^ the north of the city, 

of silence about two and l^odies is ruined. It vras 

The first with ro°® “f ^bout £200 (Bs.20 0Q) subscribed by 

built iu 18^7 ^ - ~ and one 

Xncr’a Uoport, 187S-76. 
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Atmadnagar Parsis. The second with room for twenty-one adults 
and four children is also ruined. It was huilt in 1842, at a 
cost of £300 (Rs. 3000) by subscriptions from the Pdrsis of 
Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Bombay, The third now in use was built 
in 1864, at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000) jointly contributed by 
•RTIign Bah4.dur Padamji Pestanji of Poona and Khdn Bahadur 
Nasarrdnii Cnrsetii of Nagar. The Pdrsis have one fire-temple, 
built in 1847 at a coat of about £700 (Rs. 7000) by Mr. Jamsetji 
Pestanji Plantin of Bombay. The fire-temple is maintained from 
the interest of £800 (Rs. 8000) given by the same gentleman in 
trust to the Bombay Pdrsi Panchayat and £100 (Rs.^ 1000) 
subscribed by Mr. Dinshaw Mdnekji Petit. In 1883 the Parsis of 
Ahmadnagar started a fund to provide for their caste -funerals and 
£1200 (Rs 12,000) collected from Bombay, Poona, and Ahmadnagar, 
are also given in trust to the Bombay Parsi Panchdyat. 

In 1865 eight miles of road were metaUed, but neither watered 
nor lighted. In 1875, of about twenty-three miles of road, ten were 
metalled. The rest were of earth, hard enough in the fair season, 
but nearly impassable during rainy weather. Now (1884) about 
sixteen miles of main and cross roads are metalled and the rest are 
kept in good repair. The main streets are kept clean, and watered 
from February to May of each year. The main and by-streets were 
first lighted with seventy-five kerosine lamps in 1872-73. The 
number of lamps has now increased to one hundred and eighty. 

Since 1865-66 the municipality has been paying a vaccinator and 
a messenger and contributing £40 (Rs. 400) a year towards the 
, civil hospital, where from 200 to 300 out-door and about ten in-door 
patients are daily treated, and 100 to 125 children are vaccinated 
every month. The civil hospital is located in an old Musalrndn 
mosque. In 1883 it treated 315 in-patients and 13,677 out-patients 
at a cost of £1256 (Rs. 12,560). 

Since 1864-65 the municipality has been paying £30 (Rs. 300) 
towards the cost of the anglo-vernacular school. In 1874-75 £24 
(Rs. 240) were granted for a Persian teacher at the high school, 
which was built in 1871 at a cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) of 
which the municipality paid about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Since 
1877-78 tbe munioipaliiy has paid a further sum of £50 (Rs. 500) to 
the vernacular schools, and since 1878-79 £28 10s. (Rs. 285) towards 
the agpcultural class attached to the high school. The total yearly 
municipal contribution towards the city education, including £15 
(Rs. 150) to the City General Library is £147 10s. (Rs. 1475). 
Ahmadnagar has twelve Government schools, one high school, one 
anglo-vernacular school, six Marathi schools for boys and two 
schools for girls, and two Urdu schools one for boys and one for girls. 
There are eight private schools including one high school, one 
anglo-vernacular school, and six vernacular schools two for boys and 
four for girls. '' 

A. few years after the establishment of the municipality, v 
Mr. H.M. Birdwood, C.S., Judge of Ahmadnagar,handed over to the 
municipality an octagonal building with the ground on which the 
present municipal garden stands and the rest-house outside the 
baiqepnr gate with a sum of money left as balance out of 
subscriptions from the townspeople for the erection of buildings at 
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tlie above places. The lunnicipality Md out a garden on the site 
and called it Yishrdmbag or file Best Garden. Till 1872-73 the 
garden was watered from two wells within the garden limits, and 
^ since 1878-74 the waste and surplus water of the Nagabai channel 
which was then finished has been largely used. The gai'den 
prospered till the 1876 famine, when, water failed and almost all the 
fruit and flower trees died. It has since (1881) recovered what it lost, 
and there are now a number of flower and orange, plantain, popai, 
and lemon trees yielding an average yearly revenue of about £17 
10s. (Rs. 175) from fruit alone. 

On the failure of the late crops in 1876, the municipality 
forwarded out of the famine balance of 1872 £5 (Rs. 50) each to 
the mdmlatdars of Karjat, Kopargaon, Sangamner, and Shrigonda, 
and £2 JOe. (Rs. 25) to the mamlatddr of Pdmer to aid the 
deserving poor. Early in October 1376 a sum of £800 (Rs. 8000) 
was sanctioned to carry ont municipal relief works for the poor of 
' the city and of the neighbouring villages. A working snb- 
comniitteo composed of five members was appointed to buy gram 
from Qutstations and retail it to the poor. ^ 

The municipal relief works were filling op hollows and 
reclaiming ground outside the city ; clearing silt out of the 
Ydrulvddi and Inandi channels ; digging a reservow and ^ 
at the source of the Kdpurvddi channel; 

, old wells near the line of the Kdpnrvddi and Ndgdbdi channels 
and sinking and building a well for the Yadgaon channel. 
Excepting the tunnelling work of the KApnrvddi channel all these 
ScTShed at a cos/ of about £2217 
HO 000 to 150,000 famine-stricken people. Some of tbe laoourers 
S mid in cash by weekly payments, others were paid m gra n 

After^spending its whole balance the works^ 

' (Rs 12 000) from Government to ca «7 ont the rehe w . 

In buying grain and onn) i gab-committee of 

sustained a loss of nearly £32 (Rs 320). A su^.^ 

three mfimbers was appointed o oo municipal chaiman 

A relief house for travellers travellers, 

was twice opened by 

Each traveller was provided ? twentv-fonr ounces of floor, 

' • part of the famine each adu ^ cowdnng-cakcs, 

two ounces of gram ^ the second period of the 

and a child half the ^ Js of bread and two ounces 

famine, each addt received Government relieved 

of vegetable and a child half the q»y^ 

22,269 travellers at a iS s„m of £3645 (Ra 36 4o0) 

The municipality colleote monthly subscriptions, £900 

£1711 (Bs. Deccaa and Shtadesh Famine 

IBs 9000) contribution from tbe Government 

Sief Zd Committee at Bombay. ^Bs.lOOO) 

grant, £200 (Es. 2000) Gaikwg s ooni^b 90) were spent 

•1872 famine balance. glgSs U 116,683 cbildren. 

in relieving 470,944 people, SoVOt a 3l6.03o and chil- 

. Of the total and 43 , 741 , adults 38,206 

drop 111,148, obtained charitable reiier 

P 772- 86 
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andcMdren 5S35, were employed on the municipal relief works.' 

A working committee of five Europeans and fourteen Natives 
with secretaries and treasurers was appomtcd at the 
meeting held on the 25th of October 18/6 to manage fund 
The mmicipal garden of VishramMg was chosen for collecting the 
relief recipients and for distributing charitoble relief. Emding a 
large number of immigrants docking into the city from the district 
the working committee sent money and grain to the European and 
Native officers in the district to distribute charitable relief among 
the deserving poor. At the request of the Deccan and Khandesh 
Belief Fund Committee, a sub-committee of three members was 
appointed to administer what was called the Night Belief that is to 
afford relief in grain to those who were not accustomed either to 
beg or to work. Some light work was exacted from each recipient 
and grain was given them at night. i: * 

As small-pox prevailed among the destitute during the first 
period of the famine, the committee hired a bungalow at ^dhibag 
outside the Delhi gate and established a small-pox hospital, phihfren 
suffering from small-pox were removed to the hospital with th«r 
mothers and both were kept in the hospital until recovery. The 
mothers were then allowed to remain for a few days in the relief 
house and were afterwards sent either to the relief works or to their 
villages. A nursing hospital for the treatment of weak adults and 
children was opened at the Parhddkhdni mosque (14-) at the beginning ^ 
of the second period of the famine. Every morning adults and chil- 
dren were examined and such as appeared weakly and wasted were 
sent to the nursing hospital and kept there in charge of a hospitu 
assistant till they looked better. On recovery they were removed 
to the relief house, and when they gained a little sti-ength were sent 
to light relief works. When the funds of the committee collected 
by private donations, subscriptions, and contributions were nearly 
exhausted, the Collector agreed on behalf of Government to aid the 
committee first by giving grain bought by him at Ndgpur and other 
places from a discretionary grant placed at his disposal by Govern- 
ment. Up to April 1877 almost all the relief recipients were 
provided daily with raw grain, and a small quantity of salt and dry 
chillies every week. Each adult was given one pound or half a 
s/ier of grain in measure and each child a half pound or quarter 
After the 25th of April 1877 some of the recipients were relieved- 
out of the Goveimment grant and these received cooked bread 
of twelve ounces flour and six ounces of vegetable. Such as were 
relieved out of the charitable relief fund obtained one pound in 
weight of nncooked grain only. In August in consequence of the 
increased difficulty of supervising the giving of relief in the city a 

^ Tlie details of the charitably relieved are 248i039, adults 181,324 aud children 
CD, 715, at the ^hmadnagar relief house; 22,821 all adults at the city sight relief; 
127,053,adulU 85,019 and children 42,034, at the Government relief house; 10,341} 
adults B25G and children 2085, at the Fdrner relief house ; 9297 all adults at the Jdm* 
hhed relief house ; 4374 all adults at the Shrigonda relief house ; 4231, adults 4099 and 
children 132, at the Kaqat relief house ; and 1027, adulis 865 and children 162, at the 
bhdtodi relief house. Of 43,741 the total number employed on municipal relief n'ork^, 
29,253, adults 26,166 and children 3087, were employed on the Vdrulvddi pond 
work ; 8493, adults 7662 and children 833, on the Shdhdpur pond relief •work ; and* 
5993, adults 4378 and children 1015, on the KApurvjidi channel and well relief wort.* 
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AATICbBS. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1833 81. 

Carts. 

Value. 

Carts, 

Vnlni.. 

Carta. 

Valuo. 

Grain ... 

Metals 

Cloth nnd Yam ... 

Grocery 

Gloss and China 

Dicing Material 

Builduig Material 

Hides and Skin ... 

Sweduneats 

Wine 

Balt and Cotton 

Fodder and Fuel 

Tobacco aud SnuS 

18.840 

m 

fi07 

3995 

77 

457 

920 

287 

2827 

106 

21,710 

73,950 

230 

Us. 

73t>,80l 

1,50,138 

7,00,6St 

5,88,807 

8520 

43,736 

31,308 

0705 

20,087 

37,600 

50,61,403 

1,25,367 

27,112 

31,007 

062 

1732 

235 

300 

200 

032 

.50 

1200 

1200 

18,000 

8100 

210 

Ha. 

13,87,880 
2, 68, too 
4,4G,nOO 

70.000 
3000 
2000 

40.000 
3750 

21.000 
00,000 

42,00,000 

16,200 

30,000 

S8,8S1 

006 

1890 

167 

250 

2.10 

071 

7S 

lf>00 

1000 

13.000 

10.000 
lao 

!U. 

n,55,ilO 

2,08,500 

5,25,000 

50.100 
2300 
SsOO 

33,550 

5G2S 

30.000 

50.000 
30,00,000 

20.000 

22.100 


The following statemeat shows the atoountof the chief exports for 
the five years ending ISSS-Bi. Thettytai expoTtaxtiTieh^crai YiJbtS) 
tons in 1883-84 to 29j006 in 1882-83 and averaged 22,719 tons; 


Ahnadnagar City Exp>^> - ISSS. 


Abtioles. 

Etports. 

ISTD-Sa 

isao-si. 

18S1-82. 

1832-83. 

1BS3-S4. 

Grain 

Sugar 

Clarified Butter 

Food or Brink 

Fuel 

BtUlding Material ... 

Drug* .. ... ... 

Tobieco 

Cloth 

Materials 

Miscellaneous ... 

Tons. 

17,803 

332 

616 

3390 

731 

28 

96 

66 

2710 

1487 

18G 

Tons. 

6257 

43 

67 

717 

613 

Hi 

406 

1 

i2,3S0 

1776 

Tons. 

4575 

67 

35 

4008 

243 

“i 

GO 

8136 

626 

84 

Tods. 

650i 

88 

89 

C5i9 

186 

21 

294 

iO 

11,845 

437D 

94 

Tons. 

5475 

83 

10 

ClOO 

166 

ioo 

47 

CS5 

4510 

Total .. 

27,443 

$1,221 

18,574 

20,006 

17,350 


The chief articles of trade in AJuuadnagar are articles of food. 
Ahmadnagar is the centre of a large grain trade. The character and 
amount of the trade varies greatly from year to year according to the 
season, and the opening of. the phond-Manmad railway has so 
changed the course of trade that it is diflScnlt to say what the normal 
state of the grain trade is. In a year of fair local harvests, millet and 
nee are imported and wheat and pulse exported. Before the open- 
mg of the Dhond-Manmad railway the grain trade was in the- 
nands of a few rich Mdrwar VAnis, who bought up the local crops 
stored them in large under-gfround granaries. 
Alter being kept for a year the grain got a reddish tint and a musty 
smell, and in ordinary seasons did not sell. But in years of scarcity 
the gram liras in great demand and fetched a high price. Beforethe 
opening of the railway the local millet supplies have had to be 
irom ftie 'lern'tiory anb in years oi 

bad local rainfall from Khandesb. Since 1878 the grain supply is 
rS larger, coming from Jabalpur, Ndgpnr, MAlwa, Indo^ and 
wnpur. Instead of requiring a large capital the trade can now 
carried on with a small outlay. Profits have greatly fallen and 
pnees remain steadier. In 1879 a rise in the local price of millet 
was met by a large importation from as far as BellAri in Madras. In 
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mucli increased and the total quantity of cotton received at the 
Stewart Cotton Market amounted in 1882-83 to 94-16 tons and in 
1883-84 to 6877 tons. Most of the cotton comes from that part of 
the Nizdm's country ■which lies bet’ween Jdlna, Khd-mgaoU; and 
Knlburga. Of seventy-four local cotton dealers, twenty belong to the 
Ahmadnagar district and the rest to the Nizam's country chiefly 
Anrangabad, Bid, dalna, and Paithan. Most are Md,rwd.r Yanis ; the 
rest are Brdhmans and .Konbis. They advance money to the growers 
and buy the standing crop often before it is ripe. When it is picked 
and cleaned, the cotton is packed in bundles or doJcrds of about 140^ 
pounds {70 alters) and sent to the dealers' agents in Ahmadnagar city. 

Of these agents or adtyds there are about twenty-four, a few Brah- 
mans and Kunhis, but most of them Marwdr Yanis. On receiving the 
cotton these agents make advances to the dealers up to seventy or 
eighty per cent of its value. The cotton is stored in the Stewart 
Cotton Market and offered for sale to Bombay buyers, who, in the 
past year, represented seven firms, two of them Europeans and five 
Natives the agents of Bombay Bhdtia houses. When the railway 
was opened it was thought shat much cotton would want pressing 
at Nagar and three full steam presses were built with engines of 
twenty to forty horse power, to which a fourth was added in 1883. 
The railway returns for 1 883 show a total export of 9287 tons of cotton 
from Nagar station and the market returns show a further ameunt of 
about 4000 bojds in store at the end of March 1884. The 1880-81 
season was unfavourable to Nagar as a short damaged crop had to ■ 
compete with a large high class Qniarat crop. The 1882-83 season 
•was exceptionally favourable and the quality also was superior.i 

The four cotton presses are near the cotton market and 
belong to the Mofussil Company, the Akbar Company, Messrs, 
mrveyaud Sabapatliy, and Messrs. Gaddumand Co. The Mofussil 
Company have built a half and a finishing press of Hodgart's patent 
wuich are worked by an engine of about 20 horse power. There 
Talt cotton pressed during the cotton season of ' 

I 00 J- 8 A Ibe Akbar Company have erected two half-presses of 
Nasmyth s patent, and a finishing press of Wilson and Nasmyth’s 
patent worked by an engine of 25 horse power. About 4900 bales 
were pressed at this press daring the cotton season of 1883-84. This 
press was built of burnt bricks and lime with an upper story of tiled 
roof at a cost of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000). The upper story and roof-.: 
were burnt down m March 1884. Messrs. Harvey and Sabapathy”- 
Nasmyth's patent and a finishing press of Preston's 

In* Tseq Ri Nasmyth’s patent, 

in 1888-84, 5519 bales were pressed against 12,770 in 1882-83. 

10 7T^in l 88 “ 88 " 10.027 bales in 1888-84 against 

188-j 83. The rate of pressing was uniform at all the 
presses at a rate at Rs. 3-6-0 a W, wW included tfi clargS 
of pressing, gunny-bags for covering, and iron hoops. Besides ' 

wrting them to the prew houses and thence the pressed bales to'- 
the railway station. The Harvey and Sabapat^r press is Lie 


1 See above pp. 270-272, 343-344, 
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to tarn oat about 1 00 bales of 300 pounds each a dar. Each bale 
measures about fifteen cubic feet or twentj" pounds of cotton for 
each cubic feet. 

Tbe clotb trade is both export and import The exports, partly 
by road and partly by rail, consist of vromen’s robes, w.aist- 
cloths, and turbans woven in Nagar and Bhingar hand-looms. The 
trade is chiefly in the hands of Maritha Vims, Brahmans, and 
Shimpis, by whom it is taken by road to the neighbouring local 
markets and by rail chiefly to Ndsik, EihAndesh, and the Xirhin’s 
territory. The export of cloth suffered most severely during and 
after the 1876-77 famine, It now shows signs of revival. Tho 
import of cloth is partly from Bombay either of Bombay or Euro- 
pean make and partly from Teola Paithan and other pl.ices famous 
for their hand-loom weavers. All the Bombay imports arc by rail 
and of the rest some come by rail and some by carts or on bullock- 
back. The cloth importers are chiefly Bh^tias, Marjltha Gujarati and 
MarwAr Vanis, Brilhmans, and Shimpis, some of them men of lareo 
capital and most of them well-to-do. They sell Partly to x ag.ir 
retail dealers and partly to village cloth dealers and Shimpis anr 

other packmen, who, with a cart or bullock, move from one air or 

market town to another. Imports were almost stopped during the 

famine time. But daring the past year large 

imported. Apart from the famine there has of late je.ms been a 

notable chan^ in the amount of European cloth sported. U « 

now almost entirely of the finer qualities bough ^3’ 

classes, the poorer classes showing a strong preference for Bombay 

There is a considerable ti-ade in dyestuffs 

The imports are mostly in vl fnd Siil dealers, 

brought from Bombay and Madras 


to 


in dyeing silk, and safflowe y A £ yarn indigo, about Ss. 
costs about 6d. 4 as. to dye a tc 

eI 1|) to dye a ^ 

d,. , te.b«. ».cora»g to to 

. The chief local ^erl and brought into the city in 

? bush. It is gathered ^ iLl tanners Dbors and Salt.angar.=. 

Th“’of r^expS by Bohoras and other Musalmans to 

Bombay to be used in tonnmg. . Musalman and 

A little cotton yam is spun by , 2^(1. to 3fl. 

SaUwU. The 

(] 1-2 as.) a slier equal in making tape for cots, 

, Bombay factory pro- 
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ye chiefly red, being paid by the quantity dyed. The dyed silk 
. then handed to the men who weave narrow strips for the borders 
t robes. The weavers are paid by the piece and generally earn umapvac*!!. 
id. to 6d. (3-4 as.) a day. The produce of the looms is generally 
old wholesale by the owners ol the factories and by fte weavers 
hemselves to (Jujardt VAni3,from whom it is taken chiefly by local 
jotton weavers. A little goes to the Nizdm’s territories. Silk cloth 
s seldom made except by special order. 

The Cantonment, stretching from the north-east and east of the 
city walls with the fort as its centre, covers an area of four and one- 
third miles. It is a fairly wooded plain, rising slightly eas wards 
and smooth except among the water-courses near the brrad shallow 
bed of the Bhingdr stream. The sod is stfi black and the 
underlying rock which rises to the aarface m the 
south-east is trap. The natural dramage is good .1“ ^ 
rim errnund slones to a water-course that runs south into the Sma 
and towards the south-east it falls partly f “ij 

parallel with it. Cir^ng wum j .^^tonment are m 

the new Artilleiy Barracks, ^e w 

are the Tent Bitchms .Inne^ a^ to ^ the nor& 

Parade Ground, the Native ^ James’ Garden. West of the 
the Oflicers’ Quarters ® -iSnS^it^sasub 

Native Infantry hues, ^ Either to the west are tlie 

known as the Simpson market, ano 

Police Lines. , ... *^g number of 

The population of the ^ jg a battery of Md 

troops. 'The usual strengt “ Infantiy, and a regiment of 
Artillery, four companies of was token the cantonment 

Native Infantry. ^9 ■ a 

had a population of 4589, mai SbdbipnrandBhingfir 

Of tbe old Mnsalmin water eba jn the west, cross the 

in the east and the Kapurv&di njg^lbdhdpur channel, one of 

inment from north to rJJbe European barracks, has its 

Swo sources of water supply to toe Eu^p ^ ^ 

source near the village of S P nf the i . 7 

stands SaWhatkhdu^ tomb 

S'Spiy “ ?• AfiSSt ..a ^ wSi 

the oautonment m snppbeu 
n 772-87 
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The cantonment is in charge of a Cantonment Committee 
constituted under the Cantonment Act. The ofiBcor commanding 
the cantonment is president of the committee with the Civil Surgeon, 
the Executive Engineer, the District Magistrate, and the 
Cantonment Magistrate as ex-officio members. The cantonment 
income is about £950 (Rs. 9500) from taxes, fees, and fines, and the 
produce of the Station Garden. It is spent chiefly on conservancy 
and police, on a lock hospital, and on the Station Garden. 

To remove nightsoil fourteen scavengers are employed, three for 
the private privies in the Sadar market and eleven in other parts 
of the cantonment. The nightsoil, of which about eight carts are 
daily removed, is taken to the extreme east of the cantonment and 
laid in trenches about fifly feet by four and six deep. Eor street 
sweeping, besides about fifteen men two women and one cart to 
each regiment, a native conservancy Serjeant, two gangers, eleven 
sweepers, and seven women are engaged and daily gather about 
thirty cartloads of garbage. 

The Sadar Bazdr used to be a place of considerable importance 
when a large number of troops were at Nagar. It has now declined 
and many houses are empty. It stands above the left bank of 
the BhingAr river, about lOOO yards east of the fort and about 500 
yards north-west of the Infantry Officers’ Lines. It has an area of 
eleven acres with a population of 2635 lodged in 614 houses, 170 
of abetter and 162 of a poorer kind, and 282 mud hovels. Most 
of the houses have in their front and rear roads and bye-lanes 
running chiefly south and north. In 1876 the Sanitary Commissioner 
found the bazAr very clean, and the aiTangements for scavenging 
and carrying away nightsoil effective. To the west of the Sadar 
Bazdr is the government garden. Of the town of Bhingdr which 
lies outside of cantonment limits a separate account is given. 

About 300 yards south-east of the Sadar bazAr in the extreme 
east of cantonmentlimits are the Infantry Officers’ Lines. The houses 
are arranged in two rows of large one-storeyed dwellings running 
north and south, each house in a large fenced enclosure generally 
shaded by lofty trees, and some with bright well-kept gardens. 
East of the main rows are one or two separate houses, and about 
1000 yards further east is the race course. About 250 yards to the 
west of the Officers’ Lines, and like them, ranged on the whole north 
and south are the Infantry Barracks, with, to the north, the married 
men’s quarters, in the centre the single men’s barracks, and in the 
south the hospital. The married men’s quarters consist of four 
blocks each of twenty quarters, two in front and two in rear, 
pparated by a road that leads from the Officers’ Lines to the fort. 
The unmarried men’s barracks, to the south of the married men’s 
quarters, are twelve one-storeyed buildings in two rows with an 
interval of sixty-four feet between them. The buildings facing 
north-west on plinths of to three feet high are of brick and lime 
mortar with tiled roofs. Each barrack room, measuring 96 feet by 
24 and 22 feet high, has a total superficial area of 2304 feet and 
accommodation for twenly-six inmates. In front and rear are open 
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From tli6 outside a steep wooded bask OT^Jark mih 
or covered way, bides the walls nearly to Ce ton f?^ 

bank runs agreat dry ditoV eighty-fivetom^^^^ 

to renty feet deep, whose outer side is an unbroken perpeSnlar 
wall four feet thick. The cut stone masonry walls of thrfort 

miiv *•'0 «wA- hewn out of the ditch, ar^ 

massive throughout, the panpets being five feet thick and the lower 
masonry of gradually increasing strength. Of two entrances 
one as old as the fort, for wheeled traffic and guns, is on the west 
Biao at the mam gate bastion, the other a modern entrance for foot 
passengers is ou the east aide by a sallyport and suspension 
0ndge.>‘_ At the chief entrance the moat is crossed by a wooden 
suspensiott bridge swung on thick iron chains, and the road, skirting 
the principal bastion, enters the fort through two gateways placed 
at right angles with doors studded with large nails to guard against 
elephants, The court between is occupied by guard roomsf At 
the postern gate on the east, the moat is crossed by a chain 
Buspensioa bridge, built some fifty years ago by Colonel Jacob of 
the Engineers. The walls, rising about thirty feet from the bottom 
of the ditch, consist of a number of semioironlar bastions eigbty- 
five yards apart, connected by curtains with parapets varying 
from five to ten feet in height, pierced in most places with 
loopholes. Behind the parapet a six feet wide path runs ronnd 
tlie top of the wall. The bastions are all full, and, except the flag 
staff or chief gate bastion, have embrasures. In bastions 1, 2, 14, 
15, 20, 21 and 22 the embrasures are cut down from the top of the 
parapets; for the rest there is a walk or berme above the 
cinbrasnres, and the parapets are loopholed for musketiy fire. 
Between each pair of embrasures is a massive stone traverse. The 
flag staff or chief gate bastion has, from a covered passage in its 
middle storey, several projections over the ditch from which stones 


’ Tlic ditch seems originally to have bean fiited with wstsr from the KdgSbil 
channel. It is dosMihed in 1(50 as always filled from two water channels 
(Ticircnthaler, Uesearehes Hfetoriqne et Ge^aphlqna, L 490). It seems to have 
hceii dry in J 805 when the tort was taken by General Wellesley. Under the British, 
the malaria from its damp hed caused fever, and effierts have from time to time been 
made to drain it. The drainage is now feirly oo/nplete, and, except after heavy rain, 
water seldom lies. It is still damp enough to keep patohea of grass feshthroughrat 
Ihcyear, and a herd of antelopes and niij(fis, tamed loose in the ditch abont fifty 

years aim, have since continned to prosper. . . , 

s This gate was built for the oonvouieuoe of the workpeople when Ahmadnagar 
was the headyiuartors of the Bombay Artillery and toe Ubotatory rvas la the fort 
Major S. Bahington. 
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to say -would be beard, but that tbe firing would not cease till 
either tbe fort was taken or suiTendcred. Next morning tbe 
commandant sent two agents offering to surrender if be was allowed 
to leave with bis garrison and take bis privnto property. The 
proposal was accepted, and on tbe arrival of hostages, tbe firing 
ceased. Next morning tbe commandant left the fort with a 
garrison of 1400 men, and tbe British troops took possession of 
it.^ Tbe fort, with a palace of Sindia and some other large 
buildings, seemed to have been a place of gi'eat splendour. In 
two rooms of tbe palace were found several dozen largo handsome 
pier glasses, two electrifying machines, an organ, a pianoforte, 
lustres, chandeliers, globes, and many other luxuries. In other 
rooms were tbe richest staffs of India, cloth of gold and silver, 
splendid armour, silks, satins, velvets, furs, shawls, plate, and 
cash.® Part of tbe wall suffered severely from the British 
cannonade and in spite of complete repairs traces wore till lately 
visible on the east front.® By the treaty of Sirji Anjangaon 
(30th December 1803) Sindia waived nil claim to Ahmadnngar and 
it was given to the Peshwa as part of his share of the fruits of the 
campaign.^ In 1817, under the terms of the treaty of Poona (I3th 
June 1817) the fort was handed over to the British by BSjirav 
Peshwa.® It has since remained in their hands and has been kept 
in repair. 


Outside of the fort close to the main gate are the petty staff 
lines consisting of seven or eight small bungalows one of which is 
(1882) used as a post office. On the north are tlie Neutral Lines 
consisting of three bungalows and the Pensioners’ Lines are on the 
east of the Bhingar stream close to the Sadar Bazar, To the 
east is the cricket ground and lawn tennis court -with a gymkhana 
pavilion built in 1879 at a cost of £170 (Rs. 1700) subscribed by 
the European residenta® 


The chief objects of interest twenty-four in and twenty-seven 
around Ahmadna^r are rained Musalmdn mosques, tombs, and 
mansions built daring the sixteenth century when the power of the 
Nizdm Shdhi dynasty was at its height. 

1 . ® Makka Mosque close to the city waR between 

the Mangal and Sarjepur gates, about eighty yards east of the 
famepur gate, was built in the reign of the second king Bnrhdn 
Nizdm Shdh (1508-1553) by Rumikhdn Dakhni the caS,erof the 
great Bijdpur gun Malik-i-Maiddn.* The mosque is built of trap 
and lime masonry . It is about forty feet long north and south by 
about thirty feet broad east and west and on its east front has an 
enclosure or yard (39' X 27') surrounded by mud walls about seven 


w’??™ L 300, 301. After the capture of the 

i, tamarind which s&ida close to 

the ditch opposite the flasstand. In memorv ..f ° ™ 


.vs 1 j WMU6I uic largu namanna wnicn siondn 

the ditch opposite the flagatand. In memory of the occasion four old guns hare hem 
lie four sides of the tree. Murray’s Bombay Handbook *' 
ifftfm. T_ lan 3 ’Kyrs.i— a l * ‘ 


Set mouth down on the xwu* muco 
“ Maxwell’s ■Wellington, L 130, 

‘ Grsmt Duff’s MarSthSs, 583. 

• Major S. Babington, 

* Kumikh&n presented the most^ue and his palace to one Mir Ahdul Gafar, 


° Major S. Bahingtou, 

^ Grant Duff’s Mardthiis, 635. 


202 . 
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feet high. The mosque has two floors, the first or ground floor 
intended for a rest-house or mvsdfarkhdna and the top floor for a 
place of worship. The flat roof of the mosque rests on four round 
polished one-stone pillars two in each row much like the pillars 
used in Kasimkh.in’s palace (5). Bach pillar is about three feet 
round and eight feet high and looks like black marble. The pillars 
are said to have been bi'ought from Makka and to have given the 
building its name of the Makka mosqne. Over the pillars two 
rows of three arches run north and south and on the arches rests 
the roof. The roof over the west part of the mosque is said to have 
been in ruins since about 1680. The front is in good repair and is 
mostly used by beef butchers. 

Khwhja Sherif's Haveli about 130 yards south-east of Rumi 
Khan’s mosque is an old Musalman mansion with mud walls, about 
seven feet high enclosing a space of about 107 yards square. It 
is said to get its name from Khwilja Sherif the brother of Kdvi 
Jang, to whom the third Peshwa BMaji presented it in reward for his 
brother’s cession of the fort in 1759. The entrance is on the north 
by a strong doorway built of dressed stone and lime. In the 
enclosure, to the south, is a mosque (about 60’ x 20^ x 16 ) of dressed 
stone and lime masonry and still in good repair. Besides the 
mansion and the mosque the enclosure has a few flat roofed houses 
some of them occupied by the descendants of the Khwaja Sherif, and 
two cisterns fed by the Kdpurvdidi channel. A bier or tajia in 
honour of Khwilia Sherif is made every year during the Muharram 
holidays. The bier is held second in rauk to the Bara Imam s bier 
or injia, and hundreds of people offer sweetmeats and oil to it in 
fulfilment of vows. 

IllahadSd’s or the KMi that is black mosque, about 22® south- 

east of Khwlija Sherif’s mansion, was built by by ed 
D.akhni who was administrator general during the f 

.to, J b*g. !<- ^ r 

collector’s and mdmlatddr’s offices have since been built round it. ^ 

Ndlband’s Mosque, about 125 X^T^f 

one of the chief mosques now in use J one Nur 

architectural note. It was originally the g i^path. in 1836, 

Mahmud Ndlbaud, was made a mosque ^er his death m 18dt,, 

and is maintained from the rents of three shops. 

Kasimkhdn’s Palace, to aTSed 

mosqne, is a handsome two-storepd building 

“ I 1818-19 as the Co lector’s resid^. ^ B g,,, 

beginning of the^ ^*^^^({490-1508). The centre hall entered 
king Ahmad Nizam Shah ( 1 ceiling supported on 

by along-flightof . steps is » S thenars in Rumi 

Sn’sl'oCe a! The ceiling of the side rooms is domed and 

^'"midn Zamdn’s palace and mosp, about ^ J 
of Kdsimkhdn’s palace, were built in h. 967 lo i 

' r 772-88 
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Dobotka chira masjid or the Two-Finger Hole Mosque, The palace 
and mosque were built in E. 969 that is a.d. 1561. 

Cbangizkhdn’s Palace, built by the distinguished and ill used 
noble oF that namo in the reign of the third Ahmadnngar king 
Hnsain Nizdm Shah (1553 - 1565), about sisty-eight yards north- 
east of Sarjekhan’s palace and mosque, is a fine upper storeyed 
building now used as the District Judge’s court. On its plinth is an 
inscribed stone but so covered with whitewash as to be almost 
unreadable. 

The Jama Mosque, about sisty-five yards west of Changiz Khan’s 
palace, is a large plain stone building (75'x 44') on a low plinth. It 
was built in H. 1117 that is A.n. 1705 by Kdzi Abdul Sasnl Sahib 
TJsmani under orders from Aurangzeb. The property, worth about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000) of a Khatri named Gopdl who died intestate, fell 
to the crown and was spent by Aurangzeb in making this mosque. 

Parhddkhiin’s mosque, shrine, and rest-house, about 130 yards 
north-east of the Jama Mosque, were built by one Farhddkhdn in 
H. 967 that is a.d. 1559. Over the doorway an inscription gives 
tlie date and name of the founder in words the same as those 
on Khan Zamankhan’s mosque. The mosque is still used, a 
part of the buildings as a rest-house and the rest as a Govern- 
ment store. The mosque is raised on a stone plinth but bas no 
special architectural heauty. The front is of pointed arches and the 
roof has sis domes resting on four central eight-sided pil ars. 
Tlie whole is enclosed in a paved courtyard at the east eud of which 
is Farhddkhdn’s tomb. The rest-house is a separate courtyard 
surrounded by a veranda supported on pointed arches. 

Tlie Soneri or Golden Mosque, about 240 yards north-east of 

taill by . » 

now used as a residence by a Parsi family, and bas been added 
^1 irired. It appears to have been a very handsome building 
to and aitcre IT, ^ ^ Aiglit of steps. The centre 

“^Mie^ of the mosque rest o/ handsomely carved stone pillars which 
mchcsof the nosq taken from a 

appi^r to be the pp eight-sided and the capitals arc 

Hindu temple. ‘ The interior is whitewashed, and 

v.ases with p ^re said to be iiwcriptious in gilt letters. 

. I S.n.H 

Tto BU-Mbi bmidtog 

b.at by ribW It it b.il. » 

£' pfab root "»»!■•» 

repaired from the ® J Badsliiihi mosque, 

Kdvi Jang’s Mebel, ® J/gy i,y Jang the Nizdm’s com- 

is said to have been built about ^ 

mandant, who Jpaiaoe (8rx33’)is of dressed stone 

Ahmadnagarfortm floors, the first partly under and 

, and lane masomy. of the first floor which is about five 
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stone stair in the middle of its west walls leading to the third floor, i 
The first fioor under ground is commonly known as the bn lad or cellar. 
In front, to the north and attached to the main bnilding, is a large 
stone platform about sixty-four feet long and about nine feet wide 
with steps on the east and west built to the top level of the first floor, 
The mansion with its enclosure was mortgaged by KAvi Jung’s descen- 
dants about the end of the eighteenth century to a Bohora merchant 
who, for more than fifty years, has rented it to the American Mission 
by whom it is still occupied. In the centre of the enclosure a large 
dry cistern was formerly fed by the Kapurvadi channel. A small 
cistern about seven feet square has been built about twenty-five 
yards noi’th-eastoftha old cistern. 

Tora Bibi’s Mosque (24' X 18') about 110 yards south-west of Kdvi 
Jang* s Mehel was built in the reign of MurtazaNizam Shdh (1565- 
1588) hy Tora Bibi one of Ch4nd Sultdna’s maids. It is a plain 
building on a low plinth and is still in use. 

The Kamani Mosque, about sixty yards south-east of Tora Bibi’s 
mosque, still in use was built by Asad Kbdn Rumi in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, A part of the mosque buildings on the east 
including the gateway have been made into a civil hospital. The 
mosque (36'x2T) is of stone slightly carved and now whitewashed. 
In front is the tomb of Kavi Jang the Haidarabad officer who gave 
np Ahmadnagar fort in 1759. The tomb bears date H. 1168 that 
is A.D. 1774. 


Husain Mosque and College about sixty yards west of the Kamani 
mosque, TOs built by Syed Husain Mashadi in the reign of Burhdn 
Nizdm Shdh (1508- 16o3) for the spread of the Shia faith. The 
mosque is a atone building with a large centre dome and is said to be 
designed on the model of a mosque at Mashad in Persia. It is 
surrounded by a number of irregular buildings and in 1818 was 
turned into a criminal jail. The place has been so altered at vari- 
ous times that it is difficult to trace the original buildings. The 
]ail holds about 260 prisoners. 

Sadr-ud-Diii s Mosque and Tomb were built by one Sadr-ud- 

in in H. 9^4 that is A.n. 1576, in the reign of the fourth king 
Invtaza I. (1565-1588). The mosque is a stone building not now 
in use. iwo eastern arches have been filled with brick. The tomb, 
w icn IS Ciose by, is a square stone bnilding with an octagonal out 
corner roof surmounted by a circular dome. 

Muntakhib-ud-Din’s Mosque was built by one Mnntdkhib-ud-Din 
in H. JJo that IS a.d. 1585, Close to the mosque a handsomely 
carve square stone building with traceried stone windows is 
surmounted by a ruined cupola which contains the tombs of two 
Syeds Subhand and Burhiu. 

bahardfi Palace and Mosque of unknown date were built by one 
aamsher Kh5n. The palace is said to have been a fine building 
and to have been burnt before the time of Aurangzeb. The 
mosque is still standing. 

Tb^e are three chief temples for Hindu and Jain worship. The 
chief Hindu temple is of Vithoha built in 1725 hy one Vishvanilth 
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- Sakliariim Tamboli at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000]. Of tie two Jain 
temples one of Pdrasndtl was bailt in 1776 by Udrwar and Giija- 
rat Vanis at a cost of £300 (Rs 8000). It has since been enlarged 
and improved. It has two entrances one for worshippers and the 
other for priests and religions men or sadhus. The other Jain 
temple was bnilt in 1850 by Jain Shimpis at a cost of £50 (Rs. 500). 

Outside the city near the Jhenda gate in Belnchpnr is Agha 
Bahizad Dakhni’s mosque still in use. 

Bava Bangali’s tomb is close outside the Bangali gate. The 
tomb is said to be older than the fort (A.D. 1495). The name 
of the saint is lost. He came from Bengal, and by the aid of a 
Bengali charm is said to have raised to life the body of a snake- 
bitten Hindu Piltel of Bhingdr.i 


Close outside of the Mdliviida gate is Syed Burhdn Dakhni’s 
mosque, a small stone building surmounted by a dome. 

On the Sina close to the Nepti gate is Syed Haiti’s mosque, a 
plain building not now in use. 

On the west bank of the Sina opposite tte gate is 
Shilh Sawdr Ghdzi’s tomb who was killed in H. 987 that is A.D. 

1579 fighting under Ohdnd Bibi. 

To the north of the town near the Police lines is ChdrSansks 
tomb, a square stone building surmonnted by a cupola. It takes 
its name from the four ornaments at the foot of the cupola. 

\Tnw the Mangalgate about 200 yards outside the city is the 
Aeai Tue s pndosuro with out-houses. It was 

Kotla Mosque, (1508-1563) inn. 944 that is 

^- 3^0 ui' the advice of his minister Shah Tahir when 
A.D. lo36 , g. j Burhdn presented the mosque 

Saints’ holy place and dunng * Muk J 

people offer presents of sweet ou an Imd„,-sbier 

charge, tbe oil for burmng among the worshipers 

or idjia and the swe Except the outer wall, little of the 

for the fulfilment of ry®®^i,,„,o,^rhichis about 300 feet sqpro 
old buildings is left. fifteen feet high built of dressed trap 

? surrounded by a wall ^ont fitte^^n 

and lime. It has two entra I front 

main ontranceis about SOT f t places, witb two 

on either side of the en^ ^^b stone archways set m 

feet square stop the west enclosure wall, which is about 10 ^ 
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the Jdmamosque(13). Oneitheraideof the mosque along the enclosure 
line are sheds inhabited by the descendants of the Mujdvars. The 
second or south entrance, which is about twenty feet wide by fifteen 
high, was opened about 1865 under Government orders for better 
ventilation. In the centre of the enclosure is a large cistern said 
to have been fed by the Kapurvd,di duct. About 1'870 a small 
cistern about ten feet square fed by the Kdpnrvddi duct was built 
in the middle of the old cistern at the joint expense of the mosque 
people and the cantonment committee. The mosque out-honses and 
enclosure are in good repair. 

About 100 yards north of the Kotla isRumikhdn’s Tomb, also called 
Pila Ghumat or the Tellow Dome. It is a square tomb surmounted 
by a dome. The tomb is eighteen feet square inside, and, including the 
dome, is forty feet high. The walls are four feet thick. It has been 
made into a dwelling by introducing a floor which divides the tomb 
into an upper and lower room. The tomb stone, which is a single 
large block, lies outside where it was probably removed when the 
tomb was made into a dwelling. In the enclosure close along.side of 
the tomb a large hollow, about 100 feet by sixty feet and six feet 
deep, is said to be the mould in which the great Bijdpur gun 
Malik-i-Maiddn was cast in H. 956 that is a.d. 15i9.^ 

Outside the town about 500 yards south of the Mdlivada gate is 
Bahri Khan’s Mosque, a stone building surmounted by a small 
dome. 

About half a mile north-west of the city a few hundred yards of 
the Ndlegaon gate, is the Bdgh Rauza or the Garden of the Shrine, 
where the first Nizdm Shdhi king Ahmad I. (1490-1508) is buried. 
This is one of the finest buildings in Ahmadnagar. It is of black 
stone about forty feet square and roofed by a dome and inscribed 
inside with texts from the Kurdn in letters of gold. Except the 
one to the south the doors are closed. In the centre of the building, 
with other tombs on both sides, is the tomb of Ahmad Nizdm 
Shdh. All the tombs are usually covered with a green or black 
cloth and have no inscriptions. To the south-east of the main building 
and near a ruinous reservoirisa small square-domed building believed 
to be the vault, wherein, previous to its being carried to Karbela, the 
body of Shdh Tahir the Shia minister of Husain Nizdm Shdh (1553- 
1 565) was laid. Both these buildings are enclosed by a wall about ten 
feet high. The gateway to the south is domed and also contains 
some graves. Immediately to the left is a stone and masoniy 
platform about ten feet high and eighteen feet square. It is partly 
canopied by a stone-slab supported by anumber of elegantly worked 
stone pillars.' It is said to be raised on the place where lies buried 
the body of the elephant Guldm Ali which captured Rdmrdja of 
Vijayanagar in the great battle of Tdlikoti (1565). On the dais 
are two or three grave-like mounds on which are inscribed in 
beautiful Persian characters the Muhammadan creed. Close by the 


' Mr. A.F. Vroodbnm,C.S.andMajor S. Babington. Compare Btj&pur Statistical 
Accoant, Bombay Gazetteer, XXIII. 639-641. 
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finally finished by Saldbatkhdn's nephew the great Saldbat 11. in 
H. 991 that is a.d. 1583,^ The palace is octagonal with a flat roofed 
upper storey. The central hall has a dome about thirty feet high, 
Including an outer platform all round about twenty-five feet wide the 
building is about 250 feet in diameter and built of rough stone and 
lime masonry, plastered inside and outside with stucco. Round the 
palace is a dry pond about 150 feet wide and about seventeen feet 
deep which was fed by the Bhingar aqueduct. About 500 yards 
round the pond the ground was made into a fine garden. The pond 
is still surrounded by clumps of mango, tamarind, and woodapple 
trees. ' 


About two miles to the north of the town on a small hill are 
the remains of three towers of silence, one of them entirely in ruins. 
The land was granted by Government to the Pdrsi community in 
1826, and vested in the name of Mr. Barjorii Bhikaji. The first 
tower was built in 1827 by public subscription. The second was 
finished on the 11th of January 1842 at a cost of about £.300 
(Rs. 3000) subscribed by Bombay Poona and’ Aimadnagar Pdrsis. 
The third tower, the one now in use, was built of stone in 1 864 by 
Ehdn Bahddur Padamji Pestanji of Poona and Mr. Nasarvdnii 
Cursetji Gopipuria of Ahmadnagar at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000). 

_ About three miles to the north of the city, in the limits of Hadiri 
^llage, is a ruined palace and garden called Hasht Behisht or the 
Eighth Paradise. It was built in 1506 by Ahmad Nizdmsbah on the 
advice of Saldbat Khan Gurji and was at first called Faiz Baksh or 
the Gam Giver. Inside the garden in the middle of a large pond 
was built an eight-sided two-storeyed palace representing the eight 
gates of ^radise which according to Muhammadan belief has eight 
doors. Water was brought by a duct from the villages of Vadgaon 
and Shendi, and on the banks of the pond another high palace with 
out-houses wa^ built. Burhdn Nizdm Shah, the second king, named 
it the Hasht Behisht or Eighth Paradise and made in it eight flower 
beds watery by a canal from the Sina, and enlivened with singing 
brds. This and the Farih Bdgb were the special possessions of the 
royal household aud Murtaaa Nizam Shdh often retired here to play 
chess with a Delhi singer. The central eight-sided palace is now in 
embankment no signs of the pond remain. 
Between this garden and the city are seventy domra and forty 
mosques said to have contained the tombs of many of the royal 


Wiravalli hills about three miles north-east of the city is 

mosque was built by one 

Syed Ishak who was huned near it in H. 973 that is a.d. 1565 ^ 

Shevgaon road about four miles east of the city is the 
Shahfipur mosque with an inscription giving the MusalmAn creed, and 
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This caused much discontent and a numhep of the disaffected under 
one Mulla Pir Mniammad, a furious Sunni, besieged the palace. The 
leader -was imprisoned and the tumult subsided.^ In 1542 Bnrhdn 
Ni^dm marching on Bijapur was deserted by Asadkban of Belgaum, 
who had joined him for policy’s sake, retreated towards Ahmadnagar 
pursued by the Berar and Bijapur army and was forced to leave his 
capital a prey to the invaders.* In 1559 Ali Adil Shdh (1557 -1580) 
of Bijapur formed an alliance with Bam Bdja and Ibrdhim Kutb 
Shdh, and the allied sovereigns reached Ahmadnagar with an army 
of 900,000 infantry. Husain Nizdm Shdh, the third Ahmadnagar king 
(1553-1505), fled to Paithan and the allies kid siege to Ahmadnagar. 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah, jealous of the Bijdpnr king’s power, connived 
at supplies passing to the garrison and one of his generals kept 
communication both with Husain Nizam Shdh at Paithan and with 
the besieged. On Ram Bdja’s demanding an explanation Kutb Shdh 
marched during the night for Golkonda, while his general finding 
his way into the fort joined Husain Nizdm Shdh at Paithan. 
Imad-ul-l[nlk sent a large force to join Husain. This division, being 
employed to cut off the ^siegers’ supplies, compelled the allies to 
raise the siege. Husain returned to Ahmadnagar and caused the 
fort which was originally built of mud to be rebuilt with stone and 
to bo surrounded by a deep ditch.® In 1562, flying before the allies 
nusain threw supplies into Ahmadnagar and returned to Junnar. 
The allies again laid siege to Ahmadnagar, Rdm Edja’s followers 
committing every species of cruelty. At Ali Adil Shah’s advice, 
Rilm Raja raised the siege and pursued Husain to J unnar. At the 
approach of the rainy season the allies returned to the siege. Ram 
Rjija’s army encamped on the bank of the Sina. Heavy rain fell in 
the hilhs and the river rose so suddenly during the niglit that 300 of 
Ram Raja’s horses and a vast nnmber of carriage cattle were drowned 
and twenty officers of rank and upwards of 25,000 men were swept 
auay in the torrent. R<im Edja raised the siege and moved towards 
the Karufitak and Ali Adil Shslh followed his example.'* In 1588 
iMirziikhan the Regent and prince Mirdn Muhammad dissatisfied 
with the conduct of king Murtaza Nizdm Shdh (1565-1538) rushed 
into Ahmadnagar fort with 40,000 armed men and put to death all 
they found including the king. In the same year when Mirzakhan 
wanted to depose Jlirdn Husain and put in his place another prince, 
the Dakhni troops and the inhabitants flew to arms and in a short 
tiiuo about 5000 horso and foot with a numerous mob joined Jamdl 
Kli.'ln a military leader. Mirzakhdn commanded the king’s head to 
be cut off and placing it on a pole planted it on one of the bastions of 
the citadel. At Jamalkhiln’s instance the mob heaped piles of wood 
iind stRiw agaimst the gates and set them on fire. The gates were 
burnt and Jlirzakhan and his friends rushed into the fort. Numbers 
v.ere '■lain. Mirzakhan who Lad made his escape was brought back 
to Ahtiiailnagar. He was first carried through the city on an ass and 
his body mangled. The massacre continued for seven days and 


* Teriahti, III. 22S, • Fcri'fhta, III. 229- 230, 

* Fernhta, III. 212. * Fcriihta, III. 2lo, 
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nearly a tliousaud foreigners were murdered, a few only escaping 
under tlie proteetion of Daklmi and Abyssinian oflSoers.* In 1594 
Abmad II. the ninth king of Ahmadnagar, being deserted by 
Yeklilaskhd.li the chief Abyssinian general in the kingdom, Midn 
Manjn the prime minister with his Dakhnis encamped in a large 
body on the plain of the ICdla Chabutra near Ahmadnagar fort. He 
despatched his son Midn Hasan with 700 horse to disperse the mob 
under Yekhldskhdn and bimself accompanied'Jby Ahmad went 
upon a raised ground from whence they could see the result. The two 
parties engaged and the struggle was long doubtful till a shot from 
the insurgents struck the king’s canopy and caused great confusion 
in the fort. A report was spread that the king was dead. Midn 
Hasan took to flight and threw himself into the fort. Yekhldskhdn ’s 

party advanced and laid siege to the place both by a close blockade 
and regular approaches. Yekhldskhdn proclaimed another king and 
collected between ten and twelve thousand cavalry. Midn Manju 
asked Prince Murdd, son of the Emperor Akbar, to march to bis 
' assistance who gladly accepted the invitation. In the meantime 
many of Tekhldskhdn’a followers joined Midn Manju who, on the 
] 8th of September 1595 attacked and completely routed the Abys- 
sinians in the neighbourhood of the Idga. About a month later ( 14th 
December) Prince Murad at the head of 30,000 Moghal and Rajput 
horse accompanied by Raja Alikbdn of Khdndesh appeared to the 
north of Ahmadnagar. Midn Manju repented of the step he bad 
taken and made preparations to oppose the Moghals. Chdnd Bibi 
who was appointed regent for the king Bahadur Shdh bravely 
defended the fort against the Moghals and as a last resource 
entered into a treaty with the Moghals.® In 1596, Chand Snltdna, 
seeino" Muhammadkhdn her adviser was intent on ysurping 
all power, asked her nephew Ibrdhim Adil Shdh of Bijdpur to 
send a large force to enable her to reorganize the government. 

' Sohailkhdn the Bijdpur general accordingly invested the fort Md 
blockaded it for four months. Muhammadkhdn wrote to the Moghal 
commander-in-chief in Berdr, promising if he came to his help that he 
would hold the country as a vassal of the Delhi emperor. Muhammad 
khan was seized and Chdnd Sultana’s power was restored In 1597, 

Nebangkhdn the minister attacked the fort and several skirmishes 

follow^. In 1599 he raised the siege m order to oppose the Moghals 

who were marching on Ahmadnagar at Mahammadkhan s invitation. 

- They soon laid siege to the fort, Chdnd Sultdna was treacherously put 
to d^th hr her own oflScers, and theMoghals stormed and carried the 
Tilace® Khdn Khandn was appointed governor ’of Ahmadnagar. 
In 1604 Prince Danydl, the Moghal governor of the Deccan whose 
head-quarters were at Burhdnpur came to .^madnagar to receive 
bis bride the Bijdpur king’s daughter. Midn ^ 

SLdm Shdbi generals who had divided most of the Ahmadnagar 
Lgdom betwein themselves, was asked to come to the prmee’s camp 
and^make his submission as the other general Malik Ambar had 


I Briggs’ Ferishte, HI. 274-75. ’ For History, 383. 

“ ’ Details ore given above under History, 386-887. 
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done, but he did not obey the order. In 1G07 Ahmadnagar was 
invested by Malik Ambar, and assistance not coming in time Ahwllje 
Beg the Moghal commandant capitnktod.* About 1021 Malil 
Ambar being deserted by the MarAtlia chiefs in his service was 
forced to tender king Murtnza ll.'s submission and restore the fori 
of Ahmadnagar together with all the territory he had won back fron 
the Moghals.® Soon after Ahmadnagar was besieged by a force o 
Malik Ambar’s, The Moghal forces advanced towards the place 
from Paithan and Malik Ambar deeming further resistance hopeless 
sent envoys to express repentance and ask forgiveness and entered 
into a treaty with the Moghals.® Jn 1024 Malik Ambar again march- 
ed to lay siege to Ahmadnagar, but in spite of every effort ho made 
no impression on Ahmadnagar and leaving part of his army to main- 
tain the investment he marched against Bijfipnr. In 1627 Khdn 
Jah4n the Moghal general bribed by the Nizam Shahi general 
Hamidkhdn agreed to restore to Murtnza II. all the Bdldghat as 
far as Ahmadnagar*. He wrote among others to iSipahddrkhdn 
the commandant of Ahmadnagar to give up tho place to Hizdm-nl- 
Mulk, but when Nizdm-nl-Mulk’s officers reached Ahmadnagar the 
Khdn refused to restore the place and put it in a state of defence. 
In 1636 the Nizam Shahi dynasty came to an end and Ahmadnagar 
remained with the Moghals till it was betrayed to the Mardthds in 
1759. 

In 1657 Shivdii, who since 1650 had greatly increased his power, 
marched by unfrequented roads to .^madnagar in the hope of 
surprising the town. His attempt was partially successful. But 
while his men were plundering he was attacked and several of his 
party were killed by a detachment from the fort.* In 1665 he 
again plundered the town. In 1684 Aurangzeb went to Ahmadnagar 
and stayed there some time and on the 21st of February 1707 he ffied 
there in the eighty-ninth year of his age. In 1712 Shdhu (1708- 
1749) the grandson of Shivdii thought of moving his capital from 
Sdtdra to Ahmadnagar but as it g^ve offence to the Moghal general 
Zulfikar Khdn, Shdhu gave up the intention.® In 1716 a battle was 
fought near Ahmadnagar between the Marathds under Khanderav 
Dabhdde and the Moghals. The result was not decisive but the 
advantage remained with the Mardthds.® In 1720 Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
made himself independent in the Deccan and Ahmadnagar remained 
in his possession till 1748. In 1759, the Nizdm’s commandant Kavi 
Jang for a sum of money betrayed the fort of Ahmadnagar to the third 
I PeshwaBdldji Bdjirdv. War following between the two powers the 
grant was confrmed in. 1760. In 1797 as the price of his support of 
the claims of Bajirav to the Peshwa’s throne, the fort of Ahmadnagar 
was ceded to Sindia, who in the same year imprisoned in it Ndna 
Fadnavis, but released him in the following year. On the 31st 
of ^December 1802 the treaty of Bassein was entered into between 
Bajirdv and the English, and Sindia and the Eaja of Berdr 


1 Elliot and DowBon, VL 324, * See above p. 393. 

’ Elphinstone’s Histoiy of India, 562, 563. Grant Duws AlarilthSs, 74. 
' Grant Duffs AlarithAs, 196. ® Grant Doffs AlarA^iis, 106, 
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uniting ngninst tlio Britisli, General Wellesley marolied from tie 
Kariiiitak and reached Ahmadnagar on the 8th of August 1803. 
Ho attacked the tewn in throe places and in a short time after a 
brisk and gallant enntost the British were completely masters of 
the town. On the lltli .after batteries had been built and firing had 
comincnced iho commandant of the fort sued for terms, and on the 
12th the fort was taken possc.ssion of by the British.- The fort held 
nn important position on the Nizam’s frontier covering Poona and 
■was a valuable point of support to all future operations of the 
British to the north. It was considered one of the strongest in the 
country .and except Vcllor in the Madras Karnatak was the 
strongest conntiy fort General Wellesley had seen. Except in the 
part "exposed to the British artillery it was in excellent repair. 
Inside it was in a sad dirty state and in the utmost confusion. The 
quantities of stores were astonishing and the powder was so good that 
General Wellesley replaced from the magazines what he had consumed 
in the siege, Gencriil Wollosle}’ thought the fort ought to be cleared 
of tlio old buildings with which it was crowded.® Ahmadnagar, 
together with flic surrounding country for some time remained with 
the British who appointed Captain Graham as their Oolleetor of the 
place, which was soon restored to tho Peshwa. About 1816 
Alimndnagar is dosorihed as lying in a grand plain oorered with 
plantations of fruit trees and watered by tbe Sina which is 
distributed over it by aqueducts of hard cement many of them 
choked up. Tlio fort was a mile round built of stone with a ditch 
forty ynnis broad and sixteen feet deep.* In June 1817 under the 
treatv' of Poona Iho fort was coded by the Peshwa to the British. 
After the Posliwa’s full Ahmadnagtir became tbe head-quarters of 
tlic district and a military station and, e.vcept a scuffle m the ]sil in 
1821 (ho city lias enjoyed unbroken peace. About 1878 old stores ot 
nselos.s raw sugar for tbe use of tho garrison were discovered m the 

Akola. iiliontsixtymilcsnortli-wcstofAhmadnagarjisasubdiyisional 

hc.id-qu:irlcr.s, with in 1881 a population of 3778. ^he town is bnilfc 
on (be south hank of the Pravara which is much raised above tbe level 
of t he river bed. Some flights of steps on the river tenk are fairly 
nreserved and from tho north give 

Klotiiu" to the water’s edge are a number of old Maratha and 
Briihmnn mansions or nddds most of whose owners have now fallen 
into noverty. Liko many other Deccan towns Akola has the rums of 
\vli-if must have been largo buildings.^ Tho chief objects of interest 


• . 1 ,™... .Ill .41" a Weliington’s Dospatclies, I. 310. 

1 tlPtaiharo given allow, 411-41.. 4 Mr. X. S. Hamilton, C.S. . 

a |•VtflClI ^ e.ira „ colobratod physician of tho dvdparyug or the 

ns lleiii-Wpanli .‘■""I?''’"- , - mmohandra (1271-1308) who was a writer and temple- 
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modern temple of Gangadlior. The SiddliosLv.ar temple •was 
buried in tbe silt of the Pravaru, till, about 1780, a Kunbi’s plough 
struck against the kalaah or pot-sliaped peak of its spire. The plinth 
and half the walls are still buried while the upper part of the 
central dome is gone and has been replaced by a pile built of stone 
and mortar. What remains is o.\cecdiDgly rich and shows that the 
temple must have been a work of much beauty. The design of the 
temple is peculiar. With the usual hall or mandap and shrine, set 
like two broken squares touching at the corners, it has a porch and 
a door behind the ling shrine. The two side porches of the hall 
seem not to have been used either as entrances or as shrines. They 
are supported on short pillars and must have been partly open to 
the light, but they are surrounded by a continuous parapet which 
seems to have been surmounted by a dwarf wooden or stone railing 
about fifteen inches high. The images over the door lintels of the 
shrine are much defaced and the front porch has been badly 
restored. A pillar belonging to the porch with a long Sanskrit 
inscription has been thrown down and the letters are now hardly 
readable. The temple has small standing figures of various Hindu 
divinities wilfully defaced. The sacred swan appears both on the 
rear porch and on the central pillars. The best parts are the four 
architraves forming the first course of the central dome of the hall. 
Two of the arohitravos are adorned with battle pieces j tbe third 
has a representation of Vishnu reclining on the serpent Siiesh. 
To the right and left of Vishnu are quaint figures, half-human 
half-snake, squatted on their curled tails, and outside of them are 
human figures. Facing these figures is a representation of the 
churning of the ocean by the gods and demons to obtain ambrosia 
or amrit. The architraves of the other domes are ornamented with 
a pattern of blade-like leaves set in a double row. The rest of the 
nine interior domes and of the side porches or transepts is modern 
work, but the porch behind the shrine has its original ceiling. The 
temple is now used ^ for ling worship. The sculptures -and the 
feet that the ling shrine is not on a lower but on the general fioor 
level seem to show that it originally was a Vishnu temple.^ 

The Gangadhar temple, in the centre of the town, is perhaps the 
finest pioce of modern workmanship in the district. It was built 
^ EnshnAji Arabd,das Sant a Deshpande. Besides the 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices Akola has schools for both 
boys and girls and a Saturday market. 

ArAllga,^! ten miles west of Jamkhed, has an unusually large 
but plain HemAdpanti temple of Araneshvar Mahadev with an 
inscription.* 

"within 1881 a population 
ot 3283, is_ a large market town and a station on the Dhond- 
Juanmad railway.^ The town lies on the north bank of the Pravara 
which in floods rises to the town gates. On the river front are 
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Bliingar is supplied rrith good driutiug water by an underground 
masonry aqueduct from the hills. _ The supply is under the control 
of the Executive Engineer. A drinking reservoir, bathing pavement, 
and cattle trough have been built in Bhingdr at such levels that the 
aqueduct supplies the whole town and the surplus water from the 
cattle trough runs into the watercourse. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 5752 of whom 533D 
were Hindus, 399 Musalmdus, and fourteen Christians. The 1881 
census showed 5106 of whom 4792 were Hindus and 314 
Jlusalmans. The municipality was established in 1867. In 1882-83 
it had an income of £432 (Es. 4320) and an expenditure of £364 
(Bs. 3040). Cholera was formerly prevalent in Bhingilr, hut since 
conservancy rules have been enforced, it has been hardly known. 
In 1878, when Ahmadnagar city was attacked by cholera, Bliingar 
was almost entirely free. A fair is held at Bhingdr on the bright 
third of or September- October when about 20,000 people 

assemble and goods worth £500 (Ks. 5000) are sold. 

BraTimanva'di on the Poona-Nagar frontier about twelve miles 
south of Akola, with in 1881 a population of 1195, has a funeral 
monument on the spot where the daughter-in-law of the Mariitha 
general Bapu Gokhale burnt herself on hearing of her husband’s 
death in the battle of Koregnon (1818). Instead of the usual sati 
stone hand and arm this monument hears foot-prints.^ 

After his defeat at Kirkeo in 1817 (oth November) Bajirdv 
stopped in his flight at Brdhmanviidi.® 

Chichli, eighteen miles north of Shrigonda, has an old pond 
on the hills about two miles south of the village.® 

Chincholi village six miles wust of P.-lrner, with in 1881 a 
po[iiilation of 032, has fragments of ancient sculpture, the most 
notable being a seven-headed cobra or nag on a grave-stone with a 
tail tied in a true love-knot., 

Dasa'ba'i hill in Pamer town has a small empty tomb or cenotaph 
in honour of Chanel Bibi the Noble Queen, who was killed in the 
di'fi'iiC" of Ahmadnagar fort in 1509. The tomb is covered by a 
bush where Hindu women offer bangles.® 

Devalgaon, eight miles north of Shrigonda, has an old 
111 iindji inti well which has been repaired in later times and its 
ii!d sfoiifs bn ikon by Vadir stonc-cnttors. 


Dovdaithan, eight miles east of JArakhed with in 1881 a 
ji.ip'ilati'iii of ha.s the remains ofamodern temple of Khandoba. 
'1 i.i' ti-mjih- roof re-ts on eight pillars which with the walls rnnko 
r.fti f’l iloniL-s. The pillars arc like those used in llemadpanti 
ti i: p!. - but are made of pieces instead of being cut from single 


Dhorgaon village sixteen miles north-west of Karjat, has a 
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niinod Hemiidpauti temple of Mallikarjun with four well carved 
pillars ndorued with cobras on the capitals. 

_ Dlioko village, twelve miles north of Parner, has, on the east 
side of one of two rugged hills rising from a stony plateau, a group 
of early Briihmanic caves of about a.d. 550-600. The chief cave 
is irregular about forty-five feet wide in front and upwards of fifty 
feet deep. In front are two massive pillars between pilasters, and 
14^ feet behind them two other pillars stand on a raised step. The 
pillars are square below and chniige above into eight and thirty- 
two sides with square capitals having pendant comers under 
ordinary brackets. The front pair of columns have more carving 
on the lower halves but are square up to the capitals. The shinne 
is rock-cut with, round it, a wide circling path or pradahhina, and 
with a door in front and in the right end. On each side of the 
front door is a doorkeeper with an aureole behind the head, holding a 
flower in his right hand. He wears a high head-dress with twisted 
lock.s of hair.' Over their shouldere are heavenly choristers or 
ridiiiidhnrni. Under the right hand of the left doorkeeper a 
figure stands with folded arms and wearing a trident on his head 
like a cap. Ollier figures are carved to the right and left. The 
sliriiio has a .small ling, and on an earthen platform in front, among 
many fragments of sculpture of all ages, is a modern hollow copper 
/iny'willi a human face in front and a snake coiled round and 
seven hoods raised over it. 

On the deep architrave over the inner pair of pillars in the centre 
is a sonlplnro of Jjakshnii and elephants pouring water over her 
nnd oilier figures to the loft. At the north end is a chapel with two 
pillars in front, and on the back wall is a large sculpture of Bhairav 
and some snake figure.s. Outside, at each end of the front, is a tall 
standing female figure with a lofty head-dress holding m one hand an 
oiioning liud. In a recess to the north of tlio shrine is a coarsely 
hewn bull. In llio back nro three small recesses, and m the south 
end is a raised platform with a seat at the end of which a hole hw 
been made into a large cistern, the entrance to which is a dozen yards 
to Iho south of the cave. Between the great cave and the cistern 
mid some way up the face of the rock, reached by a risky stair is a 
small cave with a low roof and a built front as the original front has 
Lrimri wav. On each side of this cave is a cell with an opening 
two or 24 fool from the floor. In the left front corner is a trap- 
door leading to a partly filled apartment. 

On the south irall of the cave are badly carved fibres of the 
Seven Jf others with Ganesliand Bhrmgi at their head. The Mothers 
nro seated under tbo foliage of five trees. Each has an aureole and 
E dSguishing animal symbol.® Beyond the last Mother is 

Shiv.® 


- tlioao on tho aides of tha alirine ot Elephanta and 

> Tlicao ngurcs arc aimilar to tliMO on w Temples, 448,469. 

D Diimar i.rfJiia at liluta. Comijarc r g , , j Brilimi with a swan, Chiinunda 

> T),e seven Mothers are A.mlr. with an olepl mn^ Vatahnavi with 
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Dhorja, about eight miles north of Shrigonda, has, about a mile 
north of the village, two old temples one of old brick work and the 
other Hemddpanti with nine domes to the had. The second temple 
is half sunk in the ground. Of the four pillars in the hall, the two 
outer have cobras on their capitals and the two inner have figures. 
The temple roof has projecting eaves. 

Ditan village in Shrigonda, with in 1881 a population of 1086, 
has the remains of a temple of Nimrdj BtLva in whose honour a 
fair is held on Mahdshivratra in January-Febrnary. 

Dongargan village, ten miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, with 
in 1881 a population of 617, has a romantic little ravine called 
the Happy Valley between two spurs of the Ahmadnagar plateau. 
A road branching from the Ahmadnagar-Toka road at the sixth 
milestone leads past Dongargan on the east through an opening in 
the hills to the rich market town of Vdmhhori. Standing on the 
outskirts of Dongargan and looking north lies the Happy Valley. 
A deep flight of rock-cut steps runs past a temple of Mahddev from 
behind which a spring gushes from the rock and flows into a round 
cistern about four feet deep. From the first cistern the stream 
is carried by a channel into a second cistern, and, winding round a 
Muhammadan tomb now a travellers’ bungalow, tumbles over a 
rocky ledge about twenty feet and dashes, along a rugged bed for a 
quarter of a mile till it leaps over the edge of the plateau to the 
plain below.^ During the hot weather, when the country round is 
dry, the stream continues to flow, and all down the valley the trees 
give a grateful shade.’ 

A yearly fair is held at Dongargan on the third Monday of 
Shrdvan or July-August when about 4000 people assemble. 

G-anjiblloyra, five miles south-west of Pamer, has a Hemddpanti 
temple of Mahadev surrounded by numerous ruins. The temple 
has cobra capitals and near it are the remains of a Hemddpanti 
well or bdro with a pillared veranda.* 

Ghotan, six miles north of Shevgaon, with in 1881 a population 
of 2948, is a market town with an old temple of Mahddev. The 
temple stands in the middle of the village in a square on one aide 
of which is an old archway with a hanging bell. Passing under the 
archway steps lead to a courtyard in the middle of which is the temple 
surrounded by several smaller shrines. From outside the temple 
does not look old as brick parapet walls have been built round the 
flat roof and the dome is whitewashed. Passing a mutilated 
Nandi at the door the way leads to a hall with a carved stone ceiling 
resting on a row of carved stone pillars. A doorway at the other end 
of the hall leads down a flight of steps to the shrine and a pool both 
in utter darkness.^ 


Colonel Mcarlow-s Taylor notice? (Koble Queen, III. 165) an old palaeoimd 
bniit neara prettvca«cade in the Happy ■Valley.’ Before the Tal% lies the broad 
Godivan i)lain and even the crim rock of Daulalahad and the tall white mimmt nl 
the Kiaperop Mubanoxnad Tu^rinik were diftiactl y ■viaiblc on"a clear day 
’ Mr. 11. E. Candy, C.S. ■* Mr. A. F. IVoodbnm, C.S. '« Mr. E. E.'candy, 0. S. 
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GrOUdhegaOB in Nevdsa has three Hemadpanti temples two of 
Margalndth and Rameshvar in the village, and the third of 
Sndoleshvar on a neighbouring hill. The Jldrgaln.ith temple has a 
plain outside with well carved pillars adorned with cobra capitals. 

Near the temple is a Hemddpanti well or hdro} 

G-urav Pimpri, eight miles north of Earjat, has a plain GrT.»v ri'-r-t. 
Hemddpanti temple of Pimpreshvar Mahadev and a modem ruined 
temple of Rameshvar. The hall of the Pimpreshvar temple lia« nine 
domes and the ling is in a pit-like shrine. The temple has two 
inscriptions one under the door of the enclosure and another on an 
extra pillar which supports a cracked stone beam. The Rameshvar 
temple has a ruined well or Idro with a drinking trough attached.® 
Hanschandragad Port, 4691 feet above sea level, with ruined 
fortifications and Brdhmanical caves, lies on the Sahvadris, eighteen 
miles south-west of Akola. The hill is the apc.v of the watershed of 
the Bhima and Godd,vari drainage systems. 

About six paths lead up to the hill two of which from Pdehndi 
and Lobdli Kotul can be used by loaded cattle. The hill lo]>, 
which is about three miles in diameter, is an irregular tableland 
with deep gorges, and at the south-east edge rising rather suddenly 
to the highest point 4691 feet above the sea. The caves lie iinrlli 
of and about 600 feet below the summit On the steep slope 
between the hill top and the caves and stretching cast and west 
is a beautiful belt of evergreen forest almost impenetrable from 
its thick undergrowth and huge boulders. Other wooded patches 
freshen sheltered nooks, but most of the rest of the plateau is 
either bare rock or coarse thatching grass with here .and 
there patches of bracken. The descent from the plnteaii is 
unusually steep on all sides. To the north the first drop is a eli!T 
of 200 feet which runs for a great di.stanco along the lull side. 

The grandest cliff, about 2000 feet, faces wc-t ovcrlookmu' the 
Konkan Ascent by this cliff was not uncommon. Tlie sockets m 
which the standards for working the rope and pulley or sru,,c 
similar climbing apparatus were fi.xed are stdl sec, at the top of the 
cliff. As they were destroyed by Captain Mackintosl, about IS.O, 
little but ruined traces are left of the fortifications ofl an=cha.,d^,v.^ul. 

The ruins of the gate appear at the top of the LoImIi Kotul patlin.i^ 
and a few places where an escalade was possible still sho^y remains „ 
fortifications. On apeak, half a mile cast of the summit, is ><' cHadc 
or hdla killa with decaying walls and blown-up cisterns. At the .o 
of the citadel, at the gate, and at one or two other places are n luaiiis 
of houses, but the commandant and part of his establishment arc 
believed to have lived in the cave.s. 

Especially in May the edge of the Konkan cliff often gives an 
excellent view of the curious phenomenon _ CTlled the C rcul.ar 
Eainbow. In 1835 Colonel Sykes® dunng periods of fogs and mi-.ts 


1 mSi’stJ. 
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several times observed the circular rainbow which from its rareness 
is spoken of only as a possibility. Sometimes the Konkan fog stratum 
rose si)mewhat above the level of the top of the Harischandragad 
clifi, withont coming over the tableland. Colonel Sykes stood at the 
edge of the precipice just outside of the limits of the fog, with a low 
cloudless sun on his back. The circular rainbow appeared perfect 
and most vividly coloured, one-half above Colonel Sykes' level 
and the other half below. Distinct outline shadows of Colonel 
Sykes his horse and his men appeared in the centre of the circle 
as a picture to which the bow served as a resplendent frame.^ From 
their nearness to the fog the diameter of the rainbow circle never ex- 
ceeded fifty or sixty feet. Accompanying the brilliant rainbow circle 
was the usual outer bow in fainter colours. The Fokiang or Glory of 
Buddha as seen from mount 0 in West China® tallies more exactly 
with the phenomenon than Colonel Sykes’ description would seem 
to show. Bound the head of the shadow always appears a bright 
disc or glory, and concentric with this disc, but separated by an 
interval, is the circular rainbow. The size and -brilliancy of the 
rainbow varies much with the distance of the mist; when the 
mist is close the diameter may not be more than six feet. Whether 
the observer sees only his own shadow or the shadow of others with 
him depends on the size of the rainbow. Each observer always 
sees the head of his own shadow in the centre of the glory. 

The® caves, which are about 600 feet below the level of the fort, 
are chiefly in a low scarp of rock to the north of the summit. The 
caves face north-west and consist of eight or nine excavations none of 
them large or rich in sculpture. The pillars are mostly plain square 
blocks ; the architraves of the doors are carved in plain fronts ; and 
a few images of the Shaiv symbol Ganpati also appear on some of 
the door lintels. The style of the low doorways and of the 
pillars in Cave II., some detached sculptures lying about, the use of 
Ganpati on the lintels, and some fragments of inscriptions seem to 
point to about the tenth or the eleventh century as the date of the 
caves. Cave I. at the east end of the group is about 17' 6" square 
and has a low bench round three sides. The door is four feet high 
with a high threshold and a plain moulding round the top. To the 
west of the cave is a cistern. Cave II. about nine yards west of 
cave I. is one of the largest in the group. The veranda is 23' 6" 
long and about 7' 6" wide with an entrance into a large cell from 
the left end. The whole veranda is not open in front. The space 
between the left pillar and pilaster is closed and the central 
and right^ hand spaces are left open. The two square pillars, only 
one of which stands free, are 6' dj" high with a simple base and 
a number of small mouldings on the neck and capital occupying 


* Colonel Sykes' men could not hclieve that the figures they saw were their own 
shallows and assured themselves by tossing abont their arms and legs and putting 
tliiir bodies in various postnres. 

- Professor Tyndall in Nineteenth Centniy, Fehmary 1884 ; Mr. A. F. Woodbnm, 
C. S. ’ Cave Temples of India, 474- 471 
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the npper 2' 7." A door with plain monldings and a small Ganesh on 
the lintel, with two square windows one on each side leads to the 
hall, which measures about twenty-five feet by twenty and varies 
in height from 8' H" to 8' IT'. The hall has one cell on the right 
and two in the back with platforms six inches to a foot high. Outside 
on the right another cell leads into a larger cell at the right end of 
the veranda. Gave III. is unfinished though somewhat on the 
same plan as cave IL Half of the front wall has been cut away 
and a large image of Ganesh is carved on the remaining half. In 
a cell to the right is an altar for a ling. Cave IV. is an oblong cell 
and cave V. in the bed of the torrent is apparently unfinished with 
a structural front. Hound three sides runs a high stone bench. 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth caves are similar to cave IV. But a 
bed of soft clay has destroyed the walls of the sixth and seventh. 
The shrine of the sixth has a long altar for three images. Near the 
eighth cave is a deep stone cistern ten feet square. 

A little below the row of caves is a large Hemddpanti re.'servoir or 
Mro with steps, along whose southern side is a row of little niches 
or shrines, some of them still occupied by images.^ Round the 
reservoir are small temples and cenotaphs or thadgis. Below the 
reservoir is a small temple in a pit, half rock-cut half built, 
consisting of a cell with a shrine at each side. One of the cells 
contains the socket or sMhnhha of a removed ling. Below this 
temple a deep hollow or pit, formed by cutting away the rock at the 
head of a ravine, leaves a small level space from the middle ot 
which rises a somewhat lofty temple, built on a remarkable 
nlan. The temple has no ball or mandap, but crasists only of a 
shrine with a very tall spire in the Northern Hindu style of 
architecture as at Buddha Gaya near Benares. The Ung within is 
worshipped from any one of four doors with porches. In the south- 
east corner of the pit is another shrme half built kdf hewn 
with an image of a goddess. To the west of the pit two or 
three irregular cavea were probably used as dwellings by yogis 
attached to the temple. Fifty yards further down the ravmo is a 
cave about fifty-five feet square. In front are four columns each 
about three feet square with plain bracket capita^ls nine inches deep 
and 6' 10' long. In the middle of the hall is a larp round socket 
or a/Ani/ia ^containing a Ung and surrounded ky our slender 
enlumns of the same type as in the Blephanta caves in the Bombay 
AU Za’Se piJIm t. tL™lb»d fa.tof.h. c.v. 
tbe floor is cut down four feet and is always full of water, and the 
Z can he approached only by wading or swimming. On ho I t 
cTidisareliefSrved with a ling and worshippers on each side, 
Tbove tS Zl of the water is a small chamber. The caves are 
often used as health resorts in the hot season by distnct officers. Hr. 
£ison a former Collector (1835-1843) built near the caves a 

bungalow which was burnt down. . , • xi. 

In the last Mar^itha war Harisohandragad was taken in^ the 

be^nning of May 1818 by a detachment under Captam Sykes. 
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Jalgaon, nine miles north-east of Karjat, has a Hemfidpanti 
temple of Ankeshrar MahMev, The hall has twelve domes and 
an entrance in front. The sanken shrine has a ling and a 
ruined brick dome.’^ 

Ja'iaklied, 18° 43' north latitude and 75° 22' east longitude, 
forty-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, is a sub-divisional head- 
quarters with in 1881 a population of 3465. Jdmkhed has two 
Hemddpanti temples of Mallikdrjun and Jatashankar Mahadev. 
Of the Mallikarjun temple the shrine only is left and the hall 
pillars are scattered about. The Jatashankar temple was long 
buried under ground and is well preserved. The weekly market 
is held on Saturdays. On the Incharna river six miles north-east 
of Jtokhed and close to the village of Sautara in the Nizdm's 
territories, is a waterfall 209 feet high. During the greater part 
of the fair season the stream is dry, but during the rains the fall is 
well worth a visit. Below the fall is a beautiful glen with steep 
sides and an old temple at the bottom.^ 

Jeur, with in 1881 a population of 4206, is a large market town 
on the Toka road about thirteenmiles north-east of Ahmadnagar. The 
town is enclosed by a ruined wall and has a strong gateway with a 
paved entrance. The town has a school and a weekly market on 
Saturday. Close by the town, perched on a high hiU, is a group 
of three temples one of them with an inscription dated 1781. Two 
miles north of Jeur at the top of a beautiful ravine down which winds 
the ITevasa road is the Imdmpnr travellers' bungalow. The bungalow 
is an old mosque and stands in a large grove with excellent shade.’ 

Ea>rjat, 18° 38' north latitude and 75° 3' east longitude, about 
forty miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, is a sub-divisional head- 
quarters, with in 1872 a population of 5535 and in 1881 of 3608. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices Kanat has a 
post office, a large school, and a weekly Saturday marfcet. The 
town is hot and the water-supply bad. 

Earjat has three Hemadpanti temples two of Mahddev and one of 
Ndgoba. Of the two MahSdev temples one called Nakticha Deval 
has nine domes and a shrine, the centre dome being smooth cut. 
Opposite the main shrine which is on a lower level than the hall is 
the door, and on each side of the door ai’e many carved figures chiefly 
obscene. In front of the door is a Nandi under a dome and to the 
left of the door is a detached shrine with a ling. Two other shrines, 
one on each side of the mandap, contain images. The second 
MahMev temple near the first is plain with nine domes to the hall 
and a ling in a pit-like shrine. The temple of Ndgoba is close to 
the two Mabddev temples on the opposite bank of the Kunvalla river. 
The temple is Hemddpanti within and modem outside. There are 
nine domes to the hall and one to the sunken shrine. The pillars are 
plain, and a large cobra is carved on a stone outside. The temple ■ 
has a modern portico with a ling and near it a Nandi.* 


* Mr. A. F. 'Woodbarn, C.S. 
’ Mr. K. E. Candy, C.S. 


’ Mr. A. F. Woodbum, 0. S. 
‘ Dr. Burgess’ Lists, lOG. 
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i. 1 . aljout fifteen miles nortt-east of Shrisyonda, has, in 

the hills to the south of the village, a carious old pond said to have 
been built by the Gavli kings. The pond has a broken earthen 
dam faced with rows of oblong stones.* 

Easare, about ten miles south of Kopargaon, with in 1881 a 
population of 203, has near a small stream an ugly temple of 
Bhairavndth. The temple has Heraitdpanti foundations on the 
common plan of a rectangular hall with a shrine forming a very 
slightly broken square.^ 


Ehadgaon, thirteen miles north-east of Shrigonda, has at the 
foot of the hills a mile south of the village, an old pond said to have 
been built by the Gavli kings. The earthen dam leaks and the bed 
of the pond is under tillage.^ 

Eharda, twelve miles south-east of Jamkbed, with in 1881 a 
population of 5562, is an important market town and the scene of a 
famous Mariltha victory over the Nizdm in 1795. The 1872 census 
gave a population of 6899 of whom 6043 were Hindus and 856 
3fasa2mdas. The 2881 census showed 5.562 or a decrease of 1337 
of whom 4979 were Hindus and 583 Musalmdns. The town 
contains upwards of 500 merchants, shopkeepers, and money- 
lenders, many of whom carry on a large trade in grain, country 
cloth, and other articles brought from the neighbouring villages 
or the BaUghdt in the east and sent west to Poona and other 
towns. The cattle market on Tuesday is the largest in the 
district. Eharda belonged to the Nimbdlkar one of the Nizam’s 
nobles whose handsome mansion in the middle of the town is 
now entirely ruined. In 1745 Nimbdlkar built a fort which is still 
in good repair. The fort, which stands close to the south-east of 
the town, is square, and very strongly built with cut stone walls 
twenty-five to thirty feet high and a ditch now ruined. The walls 
have a very massive gateway and two gates at right angles to each 
other. On the inner gateway is an inscription. The interior which 
is about 800 feet square, has a small mosque with an inscription on 
a stone over the front. Other buildings have been removed and 
some of them used in making the Jdmkliedsubdivisional office. The 
water-supply is from a very deep well now stagnant. About a milo 
east of the town is a European tomb with the inscription ; 


*■ Here lieth the body of Major John HamUtoa Johnston of His 
Highness the Ifisam’s Service who departed this life on the 29th day 
of May 1803 A.D. aged 40 years.”* 

Close to the north gate of the town is a very handsome tomb near 
which one of the NimbAlkars is buried. The general appearance of 
the tomb is Muhammadan but except the small minarets on the top 
the details are Hindu. TKe plinth is of handsomely cut stone 
about fifteen feet square and four feet high. The tomb consists 
of a horizontal dome resting on twelve carved one-stone pillars 
surmounted with arched openings. The four comer pillars are 
plain and the middle pairs are cut to represent groups of four.® 


* Mr. A. F. Woodbnm, C. S. * Mr. W, F. Sinclair, CS. 

3 Mr. A. F. Woodbuin, C. S. * Major S. Babington. ® Major S . Babington. 
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Kokamthak. 


On the llth of Marcli 1795 Kharda, wrongly called Kurdla, was 
the scene of a famons battle in which Nizdm Ali, who brought his 
army over the Mohori pass from Bedar, was defeated by the 
combined Maratha forces of the Peshwa, Sindia, Holkar, Bhonsla, 
and the Gaikwdr, numbering it is said, 130,000 horse and foot. 
The Nizam took refuge in the fort but yielded after a two days’ 
cannonade and was forced to sign a treaty, ceding extensive 
territories including the fortress of Daulatabad.* About 1840 
Kharda was suddenly surprised by a band of dacoits from the 
Nizam’s territories. 'ITie m^mlatdd,v of Jdmkhed raised the whole 
country, and besieged Kharda fort with hundreds of men armed 
with all kinds of rusty weapons. The dacoits fled during the first 
night and some of the fugitives were captured.* In the 1857 
mutinies Kharda fort was occupied by 100 men of the 22nd Native 
Infantry.* 

Kokamtlia'n on the Godavari four miles south-east of Kopargaon, 
tvith in 1881 a population of 1326, has an old temple of Mahadev built 
of coarse dry stone, and probably belonging to the twelfth century. 
The temple is remarkable for its internal carved stone work, for the 
beauty of a pendant in the central dome representing a large flower 
hanging from a stalk, and, among its external weather-worn and 
defaced decorations, for the beauty of a belt of wreathed snakes which 
in places change into a foliage pattern. The temple is of the usual 
double diamond ground plan minutely facetted and elaborately 
decorated. It is of the form common in ancient Shaiv buildings in 
the Chdlukyan and derived styles, a • shrine and hall with a dome 
about sixty feet round, and much like the dome of the chief Jain 
temple in Belgaum fort.^ The spire over the shrine is of old 
shaped bricks and mortar apparently a restoration skilfully ^carried 
out in keeping with the rest of the dry stone building and agreeing 
closely with the little ornamental buttresses outside the shrine which 
harmonised with the original stone spire. Though the chief dome has 
no pillar supports two porches, occupying the corners of the ball 
opposite the shrine to the west, have domes supported on pillars, but 
adorned internally with the same rich carving. The fourth corner is 
occupied by a very curious square transept which does not appear to 
bo a part of the original building. It is composed of rectangular panels 
of stone carved in geometrical and other fanciful patterns unusual in 
temples but much like the geometrical patterns in the great seventh 
century Sarndth relic raonud near Benares. The goddess of the 
shrine is famed for her power of curing the itch. Within the court 
walls of smaller temples may be traced which were destroyed by the 
1872 flood. Another old temple of Mahadev formerly stood on a 
rnonnd to the west of the village. A’ large ling and a Nandi still 
lie on tho spot. According to an old custom in the village on the 
bright third of Vaishdkh or April-May the village boys fight with 


' alx.vc Hiitoty, pp. 400-409. 

* -Mr. J. Klpiiinat n, C. S. > Mr. J. Elphiiuton, C..S. 

* U. ti.U are gi\ en m tl.e Bcliaam StatUtieal Acafpint pp. .OSO-Ml. 
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slings and stones Tvitli tte 
across the Godavari.^ 


youngsters of the Tillage of Samvatsar 


Kokanpon, fourteen miles north of Ka^at, has a mined Hem.ad- 
panti temple and well. Of the temple nothing but the sbnne i? left. 

ihe local story IS that the stones were taken to build the fort* of 

Ahmadnagar, Karmdla in Sholdpnr, and Parinda in tbe Xirim's 
terntoriesj and Nimbalkar’s mansion or rdda in Miraisnion villa 
two miles to the south-east.® ‘ ° 


Kolpon, twelve miles north-west of Shrirronda, with in 18'^] a 
population of 3009 and a weekly market on AVednosdav, has a ITeiniid- 
panti temple of Valkeshvar! The temple has nine do’me* .and a «nnk 
shrine with a ling. The pillars are well carved with figure*! on their 

capitals but they are entirely covered with pl-istcr. " On each side 
of the hall is a recess both of which are unused. In front of the 
door are the remains of a veranda built of large blocks of stone 
let into each other in receding courses. To the left of the veranda 
is a new shrine with a ling and in front is a Nandi under a four- 
pillared dome. Over the temple shrine is the usual brick and 
plaster dome. In front of the temple is a brick lamp-pillar with a 
staircase inside. The original outside of the temple ha« been 
removed and replaced by modern masonry.® 

Eopargaon, 19° 54° north latitude and 74’ 33" e.aet longitude, 
sixty miles north of Ahmadnagar, is a sub-divisional bead-quarters 
■with in 1881 a population of 2020. The town lies on the -Malegaon 
road on the north bank of the Godtivari and has a subordinato 
judge’s court and a weekly Monday market. Kopargaon was the 
favourite re.sidence of Baghunathrav or Ilaglioba the father of 
BtljirAv the last Peshwa. liagliuuatlirav’s palace is now u‘.ed as 
the sub-divisional office. One of the three rooms ii-cd tis the 
sub-judge’s court bas a pretty carved wooden ceiling. Faemg 
the sub-divisional office, in a grove of trees in an I'-Iand in the 
Goddvari, were two palaces wliich have been pulled dniMi and 
sold. Hingani three miles oil where one of the palaee« ‘■tond has 
a cenotaph of Raglioba who died and was burnt here. In an cll«)w 
of the Godavari and snrrounded on three sides Iiy it*- bed '•t-iml'. a 
fortified cut-stone enclosure (Go' X 58' x 60') with macsi ve blaek u all-. 
It has one gate but tbe side towards the river is opi'ii. In the 
centre is the cenotaph or ihadge, a veiy small work of limber and 
brick upon a coarse stone plinth with no •writing or oniainent. Nc.nr 
the site of the old palace in the island stands the temple of 
Kacheshvar a set of plain modern buildings held in gre.it honour.* 


Chaj-'^NIT. 

PlacrS 

KriVlv (-v. 


* The local belief is that the nnn-oliscrvance of this fightincce't'.m i« fnllrm,,] liv .a 

failure of rain or if ram falls it produces a rat phguc. Art nc li^lit duly vaeoi is 

followed by a plentiful rainfall. Mr. .Sinclair in Ind. Ant. V 
^ Dr. Burgess’ Lists, 107. ’ Mr. A. F. 'Wt.odliurn, C 

‘According to the local story of the Kachc«livar temple ilrtnnn« luol in t’.e 
Gangthadi and their teacher or (iiini Shukoicharj a lived in ihi« island. Ih'-f-ls 
unameto subdue the demons asked the help of thtir teacher Ilril a‘pati wl.r, (,T,t li:s 
sonKachto convert them. Kach became a disciple of .-Lukric’ 4rya and In* god 
looks won the heart of Sliukra’s daughter. Tlie jealous dimnns slew Kadi bat 
the lady induced her father to restore him to life. Three times the dea,ons clew 
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In 1804 Baldji Lakshman the Peshwa governor of Khdndesh and 
one Manohargir Grosdvi inveigled 7000 Bhils into their power at 
Kopargaon and threw most of them into two wells.* In 1818 
liopargaon was occupied by Madras troops and a few European 
tombs then built remain near the ford. 

Koregaon, two miles east of Karjat, with in 1881 a population 
of 1149, has two old temples, one Hemadpanti to the west of the 
village with nine domes to the hall, and the other an old temple of 
Koreshvar said to be Hemadpanti. The Koreshvar temple has 
only the shrine left with a ling, Nandi, Ganpati, and Pdrvati in white 
marble. The body of the ling is composed of four faces of Mahadev 
adorned with snakes. A fifth snake is on the narrow mouth of the 
Zinj-case or ahdluulcha. The marble images are said to have been 
brought about 1730 from Upper India to Karmdla in Sholapur, and 
from Karmala, about the beginning of the present century, to 
Koregaon.® 

Korhala about twelve miles south of Kopargaon, with in 1881 a 
population of 209 ^s an old town now decayed and deserted but 
formerly of importance. The town walls which were built by Holkar 
are well preserved and, as they enclose much open ground, from 
outside the town looks much larger than it is. A market is held on 
Sunday, In an exchange of territory Korhtlla was received by the 
Peshwa with thirty villages from Holkar and was made the head- 
quarters of a sub-division. In 1818 a treasury subordinate to 
Ahmadnagar was kept in Korhdla in charge of a Thdnd4r. About 
1830 the Thdnddr was dismissed on the discovery of frauds, aud 
Korhilla was transferred to the Sinnar sub-division in Nasik. 
On the appointment of s petty divisional officer at Nimon in 
Sinnar the Korhdla Tillages were placed /under his charge, and, 
on the abolition of the Nimon petty division, the Korhala villages 
were transferred to the newly formed sub-division of Kopargaon. 
The headship of Korhdla which had been kept by Holkar lapsed to 
Government about 1865 when two large mansions built by the 
headman for his office and residence were sold hy auction.® 

Kothal, ten miles north of Shrigonda has, on the top of a 
neighbouring hill, a temple of Khandoba. The temple roof rests 
on six pillars in octagonal and square sections. The temple has 
been struck by lightning which has left marks of its course without 
materially injuring the building. In front of the temple, within 


Kach iind'thrice he was raised to life. They again slew him and burnt him to ashes, 
and mixed the ashes with ShukrichAtya’s water and after he had drunk told him he 
had swallowed Kach’s ashes. Moved by his daughter’s entre.aties ShukriSchiirya tanght 
her a spell at hearing which, when her father died, Kach could come forth from the 
dead body. Kach overheard the charm and repeating it leapt from the body of 
Shukrdchaiy-a The shock killed Shnkrdohdrya but his daughter brought him to 
life. The girl ofiered her hand to Kach who replied that as he owed licr his life she 
was his mother; and as she was the daughter of ids teacher she Wiss his spiritual 
sister. A dispute followed in which Kach told her she need never expect to win a 
Ilrdliman husband. Shukra was converted and he and his demons became good 
Hindus. To this day a stone Shnkra aud Kach sit side by side on the island and > 
receive much worship. Ind. Ant. V. 4-H. 

* See above p. 414. ’ Dr. Burgess' Lists, 107. ^ Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C.S. 
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living memory, took swinging was practised on tiie triglit sixth of 
Mdrgshirsk and Polish or December-February. Behind the temple 
of Khandoba is an older temple with a readable inscription. 

Kolha'r, on the Ifagar-Manmdd road, is a large and important 
trade centre on the Pravara about fifteen miles north-west of Eahari. 
A fair lasting fifteen days is held eveiy year in January.^ 

Kothului'akunji, sixteen miles south-west of Akola, has the 
mins of a temple of Ndrayatieshvar with a fine doorway and tho 
foundation of a temple of Koteshvar. 

Kotul on the Mula eight miles south of Akola, is the second 
town in the Akola sub-di^nsion with in 1881 a population of 2260. 
The population is chiefly Kunbi with a large number of Brahmans 
and Gujarat Vdnis. A large weekly market is held on Wcdnesrlays. 
The trade is chiefly carried on by the Brahmanvada pass with Junnar 
and TJtur in Poona and owing to improved communications, trade 
with Akola and Sangamner is increasing. The town has a Govern- 
ment school.® 


Kumblia'ri, on the right bank of the Godavari about six miles 
north-west of Kopargaon, with in 1881 a population of 534. has an old 
Mahddev temple with a hall of the same style as the Kokamthfin 
temple,® as beautiful and a little larger being twenty-one ^et in 
difl.iiiet6r. TIig outside of tlie temple is plaiu and massive- Except 
at the porches, the only ornaments are niches which once held images. 
Tte spire is gone but the cornices remain, and show that it was 
modified Dravidian style. The inferior of the temple is as rich as the 
] ^rf ]rnTn t.brf,Ti temple. A curious ornament is a concave quarter sphere 
crossed by two intersecting ribs. The svreathed snake plant nrio 
annears on the west porch. Other ornaments are the sun and a very 
long and narrow lozenge or lance head. The general ground plan is 
the same as that of the Kokamthdn temple, and here aUo hro-pillared 
norches have domes in miniature of the piUarless hall dome. But 

hare the transept containing a /iiij fills the west corner of the haU 

and is uniform with the rest of the building and part of tho ongina 
desio'n On a throne or dsan in the chief shrine is an oruamuntal 
figure which is worshipped as Lakshmi. A pipe or mon m the east 
wall of the shrine is used to admit sunlight. It is at a ^ 

than the top of the Hng and was probably made to drown the ^0^ 
with water in seasons of drought.* 

La'kh, a small village with a railway station six miles north of 
Edhuii, has a magnificent masonry weir which stems tlie Pravara 
md suppbes the Ldkh Canal.® Just below the weir the Pras ara is 
spanned V a fine masonry bridge on the Dhond-ilanmad rail\% ay . 

Limpangaoa, five miles south of Shrigonda. has a Hemadpanti 
temS^of Siddheshvar Mahadev. The haU has mne domes and the 
Kn/is in a sunk shrine. The pillars are well carved. Two slabs lie 


1 Mr. R. E. Candy, C.S. 
3 See above p. 722. 

* Retail of tho canal arc 


s Mr. R. E. Candy. C S. : Mr T. S. Hamilton, 
■1 Dr Burgees’ lists, 105-113. 
dven above pp. 255”2o4. 
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